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GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

GOVERNOR OF BENGAL. 

lis Excellency the Right Hon’ble Lawrence John Lum^ey Dcnoas, 
Earl of^Ronaldahay, G.C.I.E. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

'he Hon^ble Sir Henry Wheeler, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Vice-President, 
ill charge of the following portfolios; — 

1. Apjioiutnient. 

2 . Political. 

3. Police. 

4. Ecclesiastical. 

5. European Education. 

'he Hon’ble ^r^BiJAt Ciiand Maiitam, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., l.O.M., 
Maharajadhy’aja Bahadur of Burdwan in charge of the following 
portfolios : — 

1. Land Revenue. 

2. Land AiHpiisition. 

3. Forests. 

4. Irrigation. 

Excluded areas. 

'he Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Kerr, (y.S.I., C.I.E., in charge of the following 
portfolios : — 

1. Finance. 

2. Separate Revenue. 

3. Commerce a«d reserved Industrial subjerts 

4. Marine. 

^ w 

he Hon’bl# Sir Abd-ur-Rahim, Kt., in charge of the following porW 
folios : — 

1. Judicial. 

2. Jails. 

3. Emigtation. 

4. Immigration. 

5. Jurisdiction. 



iv GOVERNMENT OE BENGAL. 

MINISTERS. 

^ Tho Hon’ble Sir SrKKNDRA Nath B'nerjea, Kt., in* oharge^ of, the 
followiiyf po;;tfolios : — 

e 

Local Self-Government and Public Health. 

• • 

The Hon’bjo Mi*. ]^rovash Ciiunder Mitter, (M.E., in char<»^e of the 
followinp^ ])(»rt folio : — 

' f^ducation. 

The Hon’ble the Nawab Satytd Nawah Atj (’HArniiuRT, Khan Babadui. 
C.l.J']., in cliju-^^e of the following jmrtfolios : — 

Agriculture and Ihiblic Works. 
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President. 

Hon'hle Nawab Sir Syed Shams-i e-Hi da, K.C.l.E. 

D E I* I T Y - J *RE SID ENT. 

Babu %RENDRA Nath Ray. 


Secretary to the (^miicil — C. 'I’indale, CM.E., I.(\S. 

*AHsistaiit Secretary to the (A»uiieil — A. M. Hetcdinson. 
Additional Awsistaiit Secretary to the roiiiieil — K. N. Majumdak. 
Registrar to the Council — J. W. M('K\y. 
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Ahmed, Rhaii Bahadur Maulvi Kmaduddiii. [Itajshahi South (Muham- 
madan}. 1 

Ahmed. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Wa.simuddin. | Pabna (Muhammadan).] 

, Ahmed, Maulvi Azaharuddin. [ Bakarganj We.st (Muhammadan).] 
Ahmed, Maulv^ Kafi Cddin. [de.ssore South (Muhammadan ). | 

Ahmed, Maulvi Yakuiiiuddin. [Dinajpur (Muhammadan ). | 
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. JHE. BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
PROCEEDINGS. 


(Official Report of the Seventh Session.) 

VOLUME Yll. 

Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. 

Tin-: Coiiufil met in the CounQil Chamber in tJie Town Hall, (yalcntlr. 
on Tuesday, the 17th daniiaiy, 1922, at d r.M. 

Present: 

The Deputy-l'resident in the (9iair, the Ilon’ble the three Members 
(d the hiXgeiitive Council (the HoiTtile the Maharajadhiraja Ibihadur of 
Bindwan bein^*’ a1)sent), two Hon'ble Ministers (the Hon’ble the IVawab 
SJliyid Nawa t, Ali (’ha ndhiiri Khan Bahadin bein^ absent), and 99 
nominated and elected niem])ers. 

Oaths. 

.The following members made an oath of their allegiance to the 
. Crown : — 

^ Mr. TI. K. Spry, 

Mr. (!• I». Walsh. 

Mr. G. T. OKI), 

Mr. J. N. Gi pta. 

Sir CiiAKT-Ks Hknky Kkstkven. 

Babn Devi Pros ad Khaitan. 

Mr. H. E. Skinner. 


Appointnfent of panel of Chairmen. 

The DEPUTY-PRE8IDE(IT (Babu Surendra Nath Ray)t In aVc/nd- 
ance with tlfe provisions of Rule 8 of the Bengal Legislative Council 
Rules, 192f), the President has noniHiated the following members of 
Council to form a panel of. four Chairmen, namely^ — 

Sir'Asutosh Cniaudhuri^ 

SirR. M. Watson-Smvth, 

Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur, and 
Maulvi A. K. Fazl-ul Haq. 



2 QUESTIONS. * [17th Jan^ 

I * 

. ’t Unless otherwise arranged, the senior member s^ong them present, 
in the above order, will preside' over the deliberations of this Council in 
^ the absence of the President and the Deputy-President. ' 


Starred Questions 

(to which oral answers were given). 

Sanitary inspectors of local bodies. 

*1. Nawabzada K. M. AFZAL, Khan Bahadur: Will the Hon’ble 
the Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self-Government 
be pleased to statue whether any pro}W)Ral for re-casting the pay of the 
sanitary inspectors employed under district boards and municipali tit's 
outside Calcutta is under consideration? 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of LOCAL SELF- • 
GOVERNMENT (the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea): The answer 
is in the negative. Under section 33 of the Local Self-Govervment Act, 
district boards are competent to revise the pay of the‘ir sanitary inspec- 
tors, subject to the apj)roval of the Commissioner of Ihe Division, wh'ile 
as regards inuniciptilities. Government do not pro])ose at present to 
re-grade these posts. 

Expenditure on tours of Hon’ble Members and Ministers. 

•II. Mr. TARIT BHU8AN ROY: Will the Hon’ble the Member in 
charge of the Department of Finance l)e pleased to lay on the table a 
statement showing — * 

(i) the total number of tours made by each of the several members 

of the Executive Council and the Ministers; and 

(ii) the amounts sj)ent up to date in connection with the tours of 

each of such Meml^ers or Ministers? 

1 ' 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of FINANCE (the Hon’ble 
.^r. Kerr): (?) )ind (?V) A statement giving the information asked for, 
so far aV it is available, is laid on the Library table. Journeys to and 
from Darjeeling ai^ included. The ffgures of expenditure are not final, 
bnf represent only the amounts paid to the Railways for haulage of rail- 
way carriages, which have been adjusted up to date by the Accountant- 
General, Bengal, thiough the •Exchange accounts. 

• 

Financial affairs of the Calcutta Ufiiversity. 

•‘•III. Babu DEVENDRA LAL KHAN: (n) Will the Hon ble th» 

Minister in charge of the Department of Education be pleased to state 



1922.] QUESTIONS. 3 

• • • . 

what effecf, if any^ has been given to the resolutjpn for instituting an^ 
inquiry into the financial affairs of th| Calcutta University as passed 
in this Council during the August-September session lastP 

{b) If nq effect has as yet been given, will the Hon’ble the Minister* 
Ite pleased to state 1.he reasons for this delay? 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION (the 
Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter): in) and (h) Copies of the Council discussion 
on the resoliftion have been forwarded to the TTniversity,*jnid the views 
of the tTni^ersity have been invited. When these are received the 
Minister proposes to decide what action shall be taken. 

Police Sergeants, Calcutta. 

• MV. Mr. BUOY PR08AD SINGH RQYs Will the Hon’ble 
the Member in charge of the Police Department Ih^ ph'ased to state— 

(?) what is the strength of the sergeants in the Calcutta police; 

(?/) of what nationality are they and how are they recniitt'd; 

(in) whether there are any Hindu or Muhammadan seigeants; 

(iv) wTiat amount is spent on the pay of the sergeants in the Cal- 
ci*tta police; and 

(v) what afe the •maximum and minimum rates of pay of the 
sergeants of that ^orce? 

MEMBER in charge of POLICE DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Wheeler). (/), (?V), (m) and (iv) Eeference is invited to the 
answer given on the 4th July, 1921, to a question asked by Rai 
Dr. Haridhan Dutt Bahadur. 

liv) The amount is about Rs. 2,80,000 per annum. 

t 

Unstarred Questions 

(answers to which were laid on the table). 

. Medical education. 

1. Babu AMULYA DH0N& ADDV: Will the Honihle the Minister 
in charge of the Departmeitt of Local Self-GovernmenP be pjpased to 
state what steps, ^f any, have been taken for tfie . encouragement of 
medical education in Bengal ?• * * # 

The Hoie’ble Sir SURENDRA NATH BANERJBA: A Committee 
Was recently appointed by Government tp advise ds to the steps to he 
taken for the establishment of medical schools for the training of quali- 
fied medical practitioners to* practise in rural areas. An ad interim 
report ha^< been submitted by the Committee, but their final reoopimenda- 
Jions are still awaited. A new medical school has already been started 
at Burdwan ; land is being acquired for a school at Mymensingh# 
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QUESTIONS. [17th Jan. 

Slaughter and mortality of cows and i^ttle/ ^ 

2. Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: Will the Hou ble the Minister 
^ in ohar^^e of the Department of Lo<;al Self-Government 4)e plensed to 

state — , r ‘ 

(?) ilip reHjx'clive number of calves, cows and bullocks slaughtered 

in th(^ mniiiciiml slaughter-houses and other places in Bengal; 

and 

(?/) the rates of mortality of cattle in Bengal, 
during the last 5 years, respectively? 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: (r) A state- 
ment giving the desired information, as fur as }) 08 sible, is laid on the 
Library table. 

(??) A statement is laid on the table. 

Stateincni referred to in elanse (ii) above shou'ing the nnniher of 
deaths of cattle, from contagions diseases. 

191(1-17 ... ... ... 8,232 

1917- 18 ... ... ... 2r>,208 ,. 

1918- 19 ... ... ... 15,234 

1919- 20 ... ... ... .JL4,644 

1920- 21 ... ... ... 19,344 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: Kegarding (he sialc'ment which 
is laid on the table, 1 want to have the statcmient printed and circulated 
to all the members instead of having it simply laid on the table. 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA; That is not 
a bona fide question but a statement made by the member. I do 'not 
think that under the rules the member is entitled 'o make a 
statement. 

Babu AMULYA DHONE 'ADDY: May I ask whether the Hon’ble 
Minister will be kind enough to have the statement printed and cir- ^ 
^ ciliated to all the members of the Council ? 

The Hon’ble 8ir8URENDRA<NATH BANERJEA: I require notice 
of that question, 

5 

AUion tukefi by municipalities under section 200 of 
Bengal Act III of 1884. ’ 

3. Khan Babadlir Mauivi WA8IMUDDIN AHMED: Will the 
flon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self- 
GovernuHMit be jdeased to lay on the table a statement in tabular form 
showing the results of action taken under section 200 of the Bengal 
Munici]ial Act by the various municipalities of Bengal during the period 
1 909 tQ 1919. 



922.] QUESTIONS. 5 

Heads of Tab.^. 

1. The narae of tl^p. municipality. $ 

2 . ^ Ni^ure aii(P description of the works undertaken 

3. The amount of expenditure, 
t. Who paid tl^e*costP 

5. At whose injliative the work was taken upP 

6. How Iquif the proj)erty or lands improved were kept in jwsses- 
ion of the municipality and what uses were made of the JandP * 

7. Are thePe any more insanitary places within the rftunicijiality . 

iquiring improvement P ... 

8. If so, why no action has yet been taken '^nder thahsectionP 

9. Report of the Chairman as to the operation of that section in his 
lunicipality. 

•The Hon’Me Sir SUREHMA NATH BANERJEA; The informa, 
on is laid on the Library table.’ 

Dlto^a UtifvMlty. . 

4. Mauivi YAKUINUDDIH AMIMEOK^) WiM the Hpn’ble the 
inister in eharge of the Department of Education be fi^leasnd to state 
3w inaiiy Honours students there AtWw the Dacca TIpiyersity in the 
.A. and B.Sc., ajjddiow many studenta^in theM.A,. cla«$ea^ 

(h) How many Honours students are taught by Mr* LangleJ^P 

(c) What is the ^ay of Mr. Tt|^ner, tb# Librarian P * 

(d) Was no Indian available for this post on a le^gseT sdtlnry ? i 
{e) What is the pay of the Librarian ol.the Calcutta U«civ4ia4ty^ ail'd 

hat ate his (qualifications? 

The Hon’ble Mr. P« C« MbTTBRl There are 193 etudenta^lU the 
.A. Honours ^jlasses, and;56 stude^f in the B.Sc, Honouif d^ea* 
here are 117 students in tte Jf.Avdls^ee. ^ . * 

(6) Five. ^ ^ , ■ . . . ' 

(c) Mr. Turner dooupiee the joint poet of Provost of Dacca Hall and 
ibrarian of the University aT)^' in addition is an Honoraty Leqttfreriie 
nglish. His pay is Rs. 1,750, that is Rs, J.d0 less tha® the pay which 

; was receiving ns jP^ncipal oi^Dacca ^ vbi^*hdy reeeived 

he had accepted transfer to the Frinc;pidd^ of Uny olh^ CeDege. 

(d) . The University hrfve infonned^OayWiiuent th^ np fiidian gentle- 

an was available for the ocni^meG^lfpoSt occupied Ur. Tjfyier op a 
wer salary. , \ • , " r . * ' • 

(e) His pay^s ifeiit 150 — i6t-^ 80Q per mensem. of4he 

ilcutta Universitjii 

Tea j|9«ni of 

5. Miib' PANI^AtlAM'BJkilMA: (a) WiU> the Hoa’ble th»^ 

inister charge of the Local Self-Gorernmdht K 

dhsed^to say whether there ^ a^proploBal for Creating a “ Tea Garins 
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t I * c 

Board of Health ’’ on the model of the 'iisansol Ifinea Boat'd of Health, 
for the tea garden area of the Jalpalguri di^rict? 

(h) If so, is it a fact that it is proposed thifcf a part of the Public 
Works cess of the district ol Jalpaiguri, which used to be incliPded in the 
income of the dfstrict b6ard bf Jalpaiguri, should be allc^t^d to the ^id 
board fpff making sanitary and medical arrangement® in "that area over 
which the district board will have no control? ^ 

(c) Will the Hon^ble tho Minister be pleased to state-— 

(i) under wKat provisions of which law the Board will be formed and 

who ^ill be the members thereof ; * ^ 

(iVy whether the said mlfembers will be elected or nonUnated and by 
whom ; and 

(Hi) whether the District Board of Jalpaiguri will be represented by 
tlie tea planters?. 

(rf) Are the Government considering the desirability of bringing the 
Duars within the jurisdiction of the District Board of Jalpaiguri? 

(e) AVill fhe Hon'ble the Minister be pleased to lay on the table all 
the papers relaiing to the subject, including the proceedings of the 
Conference held inDctober cuMJent at Darjeeling over which the Hon’ble 
the Minister presided ? - * ^ ^ o ‘ 

(/) Will the Hon’ble the Minister fee pleased to lay on the table the 
names, with/professiops, of the members of the District Board of Jal- 
paiguri? . * ^ 

(g) What is the total income of*tlie Agansol Mines Board of Health 
and what is the total expenditure incurred in maintaining the inspecting 
staff under it. including the Chief Sanitary officer? 

The Hon’ble Sir SUREflDRlA NATH BANERdEA: (a) The answer 
is in the affirmative. . , • 

(6) '^ 0 . The District Board n(|hy however make a coatribution. 

(c) aiid (it) The member iiTreferred^bfit clauses {^5) and (6) of the 
draft Bill, a oopy-^f Which is laid om the Library table. * 

decision has yet b^n arrived ht, but it was agreed at tbe 
flcmference ield at tbe Town fl!&il, Dafjeeftigffen the 2 f 9 t "October, 1921, 
at which the Bengal Tea Gardens Public Health was discussed, th^t 
clause (6) fhe Bill should he so amended as to® provide that the 
members ofHjxe.pi^posed Board of ftealth should include at least one 
representative bt th® Jalpw|mri District Board. / 

(d) Tl^ itrea^ds alrea^ within «lie jurisdiction^* of the** Jalpaiguri 
District Board, 

(c) Papers ero laid on the Library table. 

(/) A statement is laid on the table. 

(g) The total inftome of the Asansol Mines Board of H^lth for the*^ 
year 1920-21 was*"Ils. ffB, 452-1-3; the ^ total expenditure incurred ip 
maintaining the inspecting staff under the " Mines Board of 

health** including the Chief Sanitary 0£|oer during ;^hat - year was 
Es.aKl, 892-5-5. ^ " 
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Statement ^-e/^rred^o in flte ^eply to clause (/) unstarred qxi^lion 
No. 5, showing^ the names, with professions, of the tnemhers of fke 
Jal^igurji District Board. 


• ' Kadm. * ^ 

1. The seikiof A^istant to the Deputy Commis- 

sidiier. 

2. Tb^SubdiviaMoal Officer of Alipur Duara. 

3. The CiFil burgeon, Jalpaigtiri. 

4 The Si^riiitendent of Police, Jafpaiguri. 

5. J'iie Deputy lufpector of Schoola, Julpaiguri. * 

6. The Hon’ble Mr. Aiuinar Rahmau* (deoeaaad). 

7. Khan Bahadur Maulvi MusharuS Ilosaain 

8. Rai Kalipada Banarji Bahadur ... ... 

9. Habu Jagat Ballav Biswaat (aince reaigued} ... 

10. Babn Bipulendra j^ath BanaO'i ... 


• Prof««ion. 


Big jotedaf tnd tea gardi’n 
pMprietor. 

Governmont pleader. 

Manager, Cliaklajat Estate. 
Mukhtear, BaikunthapUKM 
Estate. 


11. Mr. Q. L. Haig 

12. Mr. G. Turbett 

13. Mr. K. G. Lunrd 


Manager, KLuinai Tea Kstute. 
Manager, Kurti Tea Estate. 
Manager, Olioonabhaii Tea 
. Eitate. 


14. Mif *1. A. Folwhele. ... 

16. Babt! Panclii^ian Biswas 
16. Mr. G. M^utosh *... 


Manager, Bengal Duars Rail' 
way. 
l*loader. 

Manager, New* Lands Tea 
Estate. 


* A DotiflcAllOD kppointiog ICauWl K»miroddlD ahmed, ICaktsar sod JoteAkr, la hit plaoa hu bwn pifbUshad 
in tbt UaMtt*. , 

t A notifloation appointing Babu Jatmdra ICohan S«d Oopta. pr«MDl Hanager of tha Mtat«, in hia plaoo hai 
b<fAD pubhsh«d in th« UazetU. 

• 

Beliaghata bona mills. 


6. Babu HEM CHANDRA NA8K£R. (a) Has the attention of the 
Hon’ble the Minister in charge of t^ Department of lA>ca2 Self-Govern- 
ment been dniAfn to the inconvenience and nuisance felt by the people of 
the locality owing to the insanitary condition in which the fire bone mills 
are worked at Beliaghata*^^nnder the jurisdiction of the. Maniktala 
Municipality) and especially when .steam is let out from these mills? 

* ( 6) Is it a fact that cart-loads of bones are carried -along the Belia- 

ghata main road during the greater pari; of the 4^y to*\he mills in an 
insanitary, and unsecured condition? * * » 

(c) Wiat steps, if any, haie been' taken ^*to,’ put 9 stop io the 
nuisance coipplained of? • * ‘ ♦ 


The Htil'ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEAf (a) Four of the 
mills in the locality near the Beliaghata yiain road %re within the juris- 
diction of the Maniktala iS^unicipality. The Chaiman of the Munici- 
polity reports that they are a source of nuisance and inconvenience to 
the residents of the locality, specially when steam is let out frqpi them. 
The bone milk at Chingrihatta, which is within the jurisdiction of the 
24-Pargana$ District Board, is not reported io be a source of nuisaftce. 
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(6) The Chairman of the Maniktala MjlifticipeUty re^OTt^f that this 
is sometimes the case. , ^ * 

(c) The Municipal Commissioners are contemplating^ action under 
‘^section 2(>2 of the Bengal Mipiicipal Act against the offending prof)rietors 
of the mills. 

Expenditure on si^iltotion and W!afev#up|ily« 

7. Mr. D.< C. QH08E: Will the Son^ble the ^imsteran charge of 
the Dej)ariment of Local Self-Gk)verninent be pleased jSb on i^e table 
a statement showing, district by district, the amount of the Public Works 
cess and the amounts spent o]^ sanitation including water-supply for each 
district during the year 1920-21? . ^ - 

The Hon'ble SURENDRA NATH BANERJEA: A statement is 
laid on the table. 


hi'itament referred to above lowing 
expenditure on sanitation by 


the net Public Works chs receipts and 
district hoards during 19^0-21. 





Publio Works Oeai. 

Bapenditnre on Mnit«tic 
including witer»supplj 
aud imlnage. 




Rfc 

“ Kb. 

Burclwau 

... 

• *• 

3,03,051 

64,798 

Biriiiiuin 

... 


78,547 

40,233 

Baiikura 

... 

... 

54,071 

14,956 

M i<1iiu|)or6 

... 

... 

2,21.001 

34.989 

Iloof^hly 


... 

1,18,638 

23,403 

Uvjwrali 



41,536 

12,615 

24-Pargaria8 

... 

... 

2,52,231 

54,489 

Nadia 

... 

... 

; de,852 

't)2.580 

Murfliiidnbad 

... 

... 

80,612 

25,852 

JfHbDre 

... 

... 

1,10,331 

1,24,305 

Kliulsa 


... 

1,32,314 

25,393 

Dacca 

Mt 

... 

1,56,099 

42,837 

Myjuensingii 

••• # 

... 

2,64,731 

60,465 

Fajidpur 

.. ... 

n.. 

1.12,528 

43,180 

Bakargan^ 

... 

... 

^ 2,93,417 

49,703 

«Oliittagoiig 


... 

i;?2,239 

12,702 

TijJ^cra 

^ • 

... 

«, 1,39,368 

33,488 

Noakhali 



1/8,733 

21,702 

lUjHlinhi 

... 


^ 1,59,067 

^49,93^ 

Dinajpur 

... 

... 

1,14.726 

33,516 

Jalpaiguri ' 

... 

... 

1,15,766 

24.808 

Hangpur 

*** % 

... 

1,68,745 

18,065 

Bogrif 

... 

... 

<>3,667 

12,669 

pabna 

... 

... 

83,478 c 

16,167 

Malda 



58,244 

> 11,084 

Darjeeling (Road Committee) 

... 

28,109 

9,832 
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Projected railways. 

8. Babu iROJElfbRA KISHOIV RAY OHAUDHURI; (a)* Will 

the Hcjn’ble tli® Minister in charge of the Department of Public Works 
be pleased to state whether the^ annual Hit of new branch Railway? 
Recommended bylihe Provincial Government, and arranged in order of 
importance, has beam draw up for ilie year 1922-23^or sulimission to 
the Government pi ^(sdihf . ' ’ 

(h) If so, wm |he Holi*bV Minister be pleased to kiy a copy of 
the said lisf jdn the tdb^ P ^ • 

(c) Are the 'l0k)vemment conSdering the desirability of giving an 
opiMirtuniiy to thjs Oouijdd.p# considering the list before it is finally 
adopted or forwarded to the Government of India 

MINISTER in oharge Ilf OEP^ARTMENT of WORKS 

•(the Hon’ble the Nawab Saiyid Mwab Ali ChawiliuHi Kban Bahadur): 

(a) Yes: the statement prepared for the year 19l21-'22 was recom- 
mended without alteration for the year 1922-23 and the Government of 
India was informed accordingly in October, 1921. 

(h) A copy of the statement for the year 1921-22 is laid on the table. 

(r) Ip the circumstances stated, the question does not arise. 

• 

*itateir\ent referred t(t in clause (h) of unstarred question No showing 
projected lines of Railways in the Presideney of Bengal arranged in 
the order of urgency mid importance which are recommended for 
inclusion in t}ie programme of milway construction for the 
^ year ]92B1922. 

1. Visbnupur-Calcutta Chord Railway. 

2. Hoojfbly Bridge Connection Railway. 

3. Broad-gauge Extension to Siliguri. 

4. Nator-Rampur-Boalia-Godagari Railway. * 

5. Mymeiisingh-Tangail-Porabari or Ela^hin with a branch to 
Singjh$ni 

6. Mymensmgb to a ix)int jon the Jamuna Kver opposite Serajganj 

and 

7. ^ Line between Jamalpur atfd Tfiigail 

Thngi Oopalpur Jamal puf Railways 

8. Contai Road Contai Railway. 

9. Tabna District Feeder Railway (Ishurdi to Sadhlllganj). 

10. Raiganj TitaMe Siliguri Railway (through Thakurgapn desir- 
•able). 



11. Sainthia Berhampore Railway (5 feet 6 inchesi), or Branch 

RailK^ay (2 feet 6 inches) or Sainthia Khagraghat Railway (2 feet 
6 inches). 

c 12. Satkhira Bongong Railway. 

13. Rajajrar Ramchandrapur Railway (€omilla Sr^maddi Railway). 

14. Krhghnagar Jellinghee Railway. 

16. Udairampur Raipur Railway. 

16. Malda Santahar Railway. 

17. Serajganj Bogra Railway. 4 

18. Chittagong Maungdaw Railway. 

Tour expenses of Hon’ble Members and Ministersi 

9. Babu JOGENDRA NATH ROY: Will the Hon’ble the Member 
in charge of the Department of Finance be pleased to state how much 
money has been spent on the tour of each Minister and each Member of 
the Executive Council during the last eight months? 

The Hon’ble Mr^ KERR: The member is referred to the reply to a 
starred question on the subject put by Mr. Tarit Bhusan Roy at this 
meeting. 


Slaughter of oows. 

10. Rai LALIT MOHAN SINGH ROY Bahadur: (a) WiU the 

Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self- 
Government be pleased to state the number of cows, bullocks, calves 
and heifers that are annually slaughtered in Calcutta, and in mufassal 
slaughter-houses ? 

(b) Are the Government considering the desirability of taking 
action to put a stop to the slaughter of prime cows, calves and heifers ? 

The Hon’ble Sir SURENDRA NATH BANERJEA: (a) The member 
is referred to the statement laid on the Library table in reply to a 
similar question asked by Babu Amulya Dhone Addy at this meeting. 
(h) The answer is ih the negative. 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDYl The answer to my question (6) 
is that the answer is in the negative. May I ask the Hon’ble Minister 
why the. answer is in the negative? 

The Hon'ble Sir SURENDRA NATH BANERJEA: It ou^ht to l>e 

in the negative and, therefore, it is in the negative. 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: May I ask the Hon’ble Minister 
whether the Government thinks it undesirable to stop the slaughter of 
prime cows? ^ 

The Hon’ble Sir SURENDRA NATH BANEMEA: That again is 

a Matter of opinion and it is not covered by the rules. 
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11. Babu RI8HINDRA NATH 8ARKAR: (a) WiU the Hou’ble 
the Miniver in ‘cSarge of the Department of Local Self-Government be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that the appokitmeat of nomi- 
nated Commissioners to the Tollygunge Municipal Board have, hitherto 
been made from the Tollygunge and Mollahat wards of the municipality 
since its creation nearly 21 years ago ? 

(b) Is the^Hon’ble the Minister aware that by such aj^pointments 
th^se tw^ wards have had on the Board three Commissioners each 
(including the elected Commissioners) or one-third of the number of 
Commissioners fixed for the Tollygunge Municipality while the rest 
had only one representative each ? 

(c) Are the Government considering the desirability of removing the 
inequalities at the time of the next appointment of nominated Commis- 
sioners ? 


The Hon’ble 8ir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: (a) and 

lb) Government have no information as regards the place of residence 
by wards of the gentlemen nominated as Commissioners of the Tolly- 
gunge Munffcipalit)^during the last 21 years. 

(o) No. These appointments have always been based on suit- 
ability for nominhtion and not on residence within a particular ward. 
The seats of elected Commissioners are allociited to different wards on 
the basirf of population, area and rates. In ap}>ointing Commissioners, 
Government have regaird to the representation of special interests, and 
aim at redressing any inequalities in representation which the elections 
may have produced. Government also select persons of influence or 
position who may be unwilling to go to the polls, but are likely to 
render Useful service on the Municipal Board. The utility of the 
nominated minority would be impaired, if purely a ward basis of selec- 
tion were followed. * 


Sanitary tank at Caikla (Kandi). 

12. BldNJ 8URENDRA NARAYAN 3iNHA: (a) Will the Hon’ble 
the Minister in charge of the Department of Local SelJ-Government 
be pleased to state why the excavation of a proposed sanitary tank by 
the District Board Sf Murshidabad ^n Gadda, village ‘^of Kandi Sub- 
division, is being delayed ? * 

(6) If the excavation of the tank is not taken up, is ihere any like- 
lihood of the sanctioned money lapsing ? • • 

The Hpn’ble Sir SURENORA NATH •BANERJEA: (a) The 

estimate for the excavation of a tank was sanctioned at a meeting of 
the District Hoard, held*on the 24th of March, 1919, and the prt)po8al, 
foiPland acquisition was sent up to the Collector in that year. T]jere 
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- ^ ® ^ 
ha« unfortunately been great delay over the ac(^aisition case which ii^ 
still pending. FrSsh plans are being prepared ' giving the correct 
boundaries and necessary references. As soon as these are received 
prompt steps will be taken for acquiring the land. ‘ ^ 

(b) Thfe Chairman reports as follows: — . ^ 

** The .budget does not provide separate sups for individual wells 
and tanks bu£ only a lump allotment for water-supply is made, in 
which sanctioned estimates of previous years are also included, so there 
is no likeliliood of the allotment lapshig.'^ 

r 

Service of processes of criminal courts ihnHigls union boards. 

13.'Babu FANINDRALAL DE: (a) Win the mnble the Member 
in charge of the Police Department be pleased to state whether it is a fact 
that processes of criminal courts are being served in ‘some places through 
the agency of the union boards started in those places? 

(h) Will the Hoii’ble the Member be pleased to state whether any 
saving in the expenses of such service is effected by this arrangement? 

(c) If so, are the Government consideiing the, desirability hf making 

a granhto the^union boards conceined, of an amount equivalent to such 
Sieving P f. . 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: (a) The system of serving 
certain revenue and criminal processes through the chaukidari agency is 
in force in certain areas. 

(h) From incpiiries made in 1910, it appeared that the total cost of 
serving piocesses at that time througli chaukidars, slightly exceeded 
the savings effected by a rduction in the number of process-serving peons. 

(c) Ko. A fee of two annas for each process served is paid to the 
uiti<m boards. 

Case of Gopendra Lai Ray of the Pragpur dacoity case. 

SHAH 8YED EMDADUL HAQ: (a) Will the Eon’ble the 
Member in charge of the Political Department be pleased to state — 

(?) whether it is a fact that one Gopendra Lai Pay, an accused in 
the Pragpur dacoity case, was sentenced to transportation 
for eight years by the Spe^al Tribunal at Krishnagar (Bengal) 
in the year 1916, and was sent to the Andamans ; 

{ii) whether itds a fact that hu was transferred froBl the Andamans 
to the Coimbatore Central Jail in the Madras Presidency and 
thence to the Alipore Central Jail ; 

(iii) whether he was transferred to the Alipore jail for his good 

conduct or release or for any ofher reason ; 

(iv) if the transfer to the Alipore j^iil was for release why he is still 

in jail ; and « 

(v) whether ,Tiis conduct was satisfactory during the period he was 

in the Andamans ^nd Coimbatore P ^ 
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(b) Ij the answer to (a) (v) is in the negative, will the H£ii*hle the 
Member be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the history 
ot his jail conduct P ^ 

* ((^ Are the Government considering the advisability of releasing hien 
ul an early date J \ 

(d) Did he hin^lf apply for the transfer to the Alipote jail or was 

he consulted before such transfer? • 

(e) If the answer to (</) is in the negative will the Don’ble the-Mem* 

her be plet^ed to state why such transfer was made P . ^ 

(M hs it not a fact that he showed dissatisfaction for this transfer 
and asked for retr^kirsiet in hii^ petition to the Government of India P 

{ff) Did hfl petition the Government of India assuring his future 
go(ul conduct P 

(A) Is it a fact that an officer saw him in the Alipore Central Jail on 
behalf ot the Government of Bengal and was assured of the good conduct 
ol' the petitioner P 

(/) Was there any projnisal for his release p 

(J) It so, why n^ai that projmsal withdrawn P 


MEMBER in Charge of POLITICAL DEPARTMENT (bia Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Wheeler): (a) (i) and (it) The answer is in tha afErmative. 

(m), (iv) ^d (d), (e), (?) and (>) Information regarding these 
transfers was given on the 4th July, 1921, in answer to a question XXVII 
(/>; asked by liabu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri. 14ie question of this 
I risoner’s release was considered at the end of 1920, but it was not con- 
sidered desirable to extend this (concession to him. 


• (a) (v) and (b) There are no punishments recorded on his jail ticket. 
(('} No. 

if) In his jx'tition asking to be released he reipiested that if fhis was 
not doije Ife might be sent bacck to the Andamans. 

<(/) Yes. 

(/i) He was interviewed by an officer of Government to whom he 
protftssed to be penitent. 


SubdivIsKNial Officers. 

♦ 

15. Rai RADHA CRARAN PAL Bahadur: Will the HoiCble tlie 
Member itr chafge of the Appointment Departipeut be pleased 4o lay o?i 
the table ^ statement showing the number of Sutdivisional Officers in 
the Mirn^us districts of Bengal and the distribution o| these aiipoiutn.ents 
among the members of the Indian Civil Serviqp and the Bengal Civil 

Service respectively? ^ 

• 

MEMBER in charge >f APPOINTMUEp DEPARTMENT (the 
Hon’bit Sir Henr/Wheel^)S A statement is laid on the table shewing 
the distribution of officers as it stood on the Isl January, 1922. 
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Statement referred tu tti the answer to unstarred qvftstionJ^Gr, 15, 




NnicaBB or Sdbdivisional OrriOEBa 


5«tiie of Dlitrlct. *' 

0 4 


Indian 

Civil 8«rvic«. 

Bengal 

OItU Service. 

Tota:. 

Burdwan ‘ 

... 

* 1 

3 

4 

Birhiium ... ^ 

... 

... 

2 

2 

Baiikura ... 

... 

... 

2 

‘4r 

Midiiaporc 

#■ 

... 

1 

3 

4 

Hoogljiy ... 

... 

... 

3 

3 

Howrah ... 


... 

2 

> 2 

24-ParganaH 


2 

3 

6 

Nadia 


... 

5 

5 

Mtiraliidubad ... 


1 

3 

4 

JttBBOrO 

... 

... 

5 

5 

Khulna ... 


... 

3 , 

3 

Dacca ... 


2 

3 

5 

Mynu'iisingh 

... 

... 

6 

6 

Faridpur ... 


... 

4 

4 

Bakarganj 

... 

... 

5 

5 

Chittagong 


... 

3 

3 

Tippora 


1 

3 

4 

Notikliali .. 


... 

2 

2 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 


— 

3 

3 

UajHhniii ... 


... 

3 

3 

Diiiajpnr ... 



3 

3 

Jalpniguri, ... . 


... > 

1 

1 

Rangpur ... 


... 

4 

4 

Bugra 

t 

... 

1 

1 

Fabna 


1 

1 

2 

Dckrjeeling 

^ ••• 

1 

3 

2 

3 

ToUl 

... 

10 

78 

88 
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Nautieal adwation. 

18. Babu AMI/lYA OHONE ADOY S Will the Hon’ble the hfem- 
ber in charge of ihe Marine Department be pleased to state what steps, 
if any, fiave been taken for the encouragement of nautical education in ^ 
Bengal P • 

MEMBER in charge of MARINE DEPARTMENT (the* Hen'ble 
Mfa Kerr)S The member is referred to the speech made by me on thl 
resolution moved by Babu Annada Charan Dutta in this Council on the 
25th Ncf ember, 1921. 


Military education. 

17. Jiabu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: Will the Hon’ble the Mem^ 
ber in charge" of the Political Department be pleased to state what steps, 

It any, have been taken for the introduction of military education in 
Bengal P 

• The Hen’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: Attention is invited to the 
reply given to unstarred question No. 54 asked at the meeting of the 
Council ot the 29th August, 1921. An advisory committee has been 
constituted and tfti Adjutant has been appointed to the battalion. . 
Details of orgams^lion are being worked out by them. 

Cattle welfare. 

18. Babu AMUL»YA DHONE ADDY : Will the Hon'ble the Minister 
in charge of the Deimrtment of Agriculture and Industries be pleased to 
state^what steps, if any, have been taken in Bengal — 

(i) for the provision of stud-bulls; 

(ii) for the provision of grazing grounds; and 

(Hi) for the establishment of charitable veterinary dispensaries P 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of AGRICULTURE and 
INDUSTRIES (the Hon’ble the Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, 
Khan Bahadiur): The member is referred to the replies given to questions < 
*4 (c) (i), (ii) jnd (Hi) asked by hipi at the Council meeting of the 

7 th February, 1921. • • 

• • 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: I know wkat has been done up 
to the 7th of February last as I wJs favoured with* a Wply olf that date, 
but I want io have information as to what further steps have been 
taken since that date. • 

SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, AGRICULTURE and INDUS- 
TRIES DEPARTMENT (Mr^ d. A. L. Swan): No further steps have 
been taken. ^ 

• Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: It m most regrettable. 
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M»idirtg*| Cammittees. 

19. Babti AMULYA DHOMC Will the Hon ble^ the Mem- 

her in charge of the Appointii|#!rl^ IhSpartinent be pleaded to lay on the 
table:a staten^ent ghowing the of sittings of each of the existing 

Standing OonjTnittees of the Legjelative'^ €oiiiiM"of Bengal ? ^ 

th. 'Soit’bA M\t SENRY WHEELER: A statement giving the 
informajticgi from. April to the end of October, 1921, is laid on the 
taW«i.‘ ' ‘ 

Statement referred to in the reply to unstarred question No. 19, showing 


the numher of sittings of the Standing Committed ef the Bengal 
Legislative Council up to Slst Octoher, 1921. ' . T 

Duimrtnient to whicli thf v 

Stand Ing Ooniniittac Number pf 

in attached. 

Police ... ... ... 3 

Judiciul ... ... ... 1 

JoiU ... ... ... 3 

Ivocal Solf'Goveruinent ... ... 6 c 

Medical and Pnldie Health ... ... 6 

Education ... .. ... u 6 

Commerce ... ... ... Nil 

Marine ... ... ... ' 1 

Puhlic Works (Koads and Buildinga) ... Nil 

Irrigation ... ... ... 1 

.\gricultuie ... ... ... 4 

Excise ... ... ... 2 

Land Ilevonue ••• ... < 4 


Alittged conduct of a high official on under-twl Sahtiaofias ” 
of Faridpur. 

20. Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHU|tl; Will tjie Bon’ ble the 

Member in charge of the Ihiiitical Departn^nt be pleased to stat6 
whether it is a fact that a high ofiicial kicked some nndelr-lrial Santi- 
senas for rcfiising to oome back to Bhanga on fqoi from the Faridpur 
jailp , 

The iTon’bla Sir HENRY WHEELER: Gol^ernment are unable to 
give anyanswei^ to a vague question of this chara 

Conciliation panel. ^ 

21. .Mr, BtJOY PMSAD 8IMCH ROY: Win the Hon’ble the 
Member in cfiiirge of 4;ieT)efiertmen;^ erf Commercoiie pleased to lay 
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the table a st^temeyt or the work ^pd^lcffmed by tlje conciliation pan^l, 
instituted-on the 29th August/ tiader the Gov«nimeiit of Bengal 
Resolution No .. 3®68-Com. , since ibnj^oi^tion f , « 

• MEMBER in •charfi^Of RCE t^he 

Hon’ble Mti Kerr): Since^^Ae constiliilioB of .{k^panel no uecyssilj^ has 
arisen for invoking th(‘ senrices of its inenibers. 


/\Jleged flogging of political prisoners at Faridpuf^ Jail. 

22. Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: (a) Is the Hon^de 
the Member, ^'^Oi^afge of the Judicial Department aware that some 
politicalftl^soners have been flogged at the Faridpur Jail? 

(b) Is it a fact that they were flogged because they refused to salnm 
flie Magistrate? 

(c) If the answer to (h) is in the negative and to (a) is in the 
, affirmative, will the Government be pleast'd to state for what offence 

they were so flogged? 

MEMKR in^arge of JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT (the Hon’bli 
8(r Abd-ur-Rahim): (a) Yes. 

(h) No. • • . 

(c) The facts have been stated in the communique published oh tho^ 
3rd January, 1922. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: May I ask the Hon Ue 

MenSber for what particular breach of discipline the men were punished? 

The Hon’ble Ifr ABD-UR-RAHIM: As was published in the 
communique* they Wore punished for not obeying certain orders, 

Rai kARENDRAMATH CHAUDHURI: What was the particular 

order ? ^ 

^ The Hbli^bla Sir ABO-UR-RAHIM: must hare notice of that 
question. 


Military pickets in CalcuttaM 
^ • • • 

23. Mr. AJDYl^ltUNOER DUTT: Will the Hon!ble Jhe Member 
in charge ^ the Political Department be pleased to state the circum- 
stances which led Government to place the military pickets if? Calcutta 
duiug the second' week of December last? 

liie ’Hoii'W. Iff HENRY^WHEELER: The membpr is referred to 
the speech made- ‘by* His Excellency the flOTernte at th. mCeting-of 
Council on the 19A D®cemberjr.f*'*^^ 
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.Tippers ujfeteM bowu. 

24. SHAH SYED EETOifDUj^'' (o) Will,, the Hon’ble the 
r Minister iS ^ charge of the Department of Local Self-Goverhmeiit be 
pleased to ‘^state'when the terms of office of members of the sad}^ 
local board, Tippera, and those bf th^ local bo&rds of Brahmanbaria and 
Chandpur are dfie to expire? 

(b) Is a fact that (i) by the Calcutta Gazette rotification, the num- 
ber of elected and nominated members of the Tippera district board, and 
those of elected members of the local boards in the district of^ippera, 
have been increased? (ii) If so, what is the date of that notification, 
And (Hi) what is the present strength of members of those bodies as 
‘fixed bj that notification? 

( c) Is it a fact that nine seats were allotted to the sadar local board 
of Tippera for election of members to the district board? 

. (d) If the answer to (c) is in the affirmative, will the Hoji’ble the 
Minister be pleased to state whether it is a fact that at first only five 
members were elected to the Tippera district board by the sadar local 
hoard? 

If so, did the election referred to in (d) talie place after the 
publication of the notification allotting nine seats to the sadar local 
board in the district board of Tippera, and were the names of those five 
members gazetted? 

(/) If their names were not gazetted, will the Hon’ble the Minister 
* be pleased to state the reasons? 

(g) Will the Hon’ble the Minister be pleased to state whether any, 
aijd, if so, how many, additional members were elected or nominated to 
the local boards of Tippera and when their term of office as members of 
local boards will expire? 

(Ji) l6 it a fact that when the sadar local board, Tippera, first met 
in, their fujl strength of 20 members on the 11th August last they elected 
• only four members instead of nine members to the district board? If 
so, wUi the J£pn!ble the Minister be pleased to state trhatlaw and reasons 
^ which jireelufied them from electing nine members to the district board ? 

ii) Is it a f^ct t^t 15 members of dhe sadar local *board elected five 
^ i^embers before the 11th August last and after the publication of the 
^ nbtifiprftion yeien^ied to in (g)? c, 

(/) Will the Mon’ble the Minister bo pleased^ ta state when the 
Tippera district board was last formed P , 

(k) le it that though the local b(M|pf^:p|,l5handpar and Brah- 

mafibaria elected their allotted mu#l^r of m&Mers to the district board 
so far back as 1^9,^ndf4hcm|gh thi& nauK^ j^e gaaetfed they dould not 
tate thfir 8eate.,ipL. '^jppett district bo^lfiP 

^ Q) iT the ls.irN:he affinriative, wilb the Hon’ble the * 

b© plipasei to §Ut©«wh«i lM3r term of offico^ap elected mcmliers ^ 

‘.A. -i' 
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to the Tft)i^ra digtricf board will to»<Si1ki^iyj3 wliel^ that of the 

ele(^ additional raembersjto the aam# di^ct tpard wi|jL^i^ 

(mj Will the Hon’ble the Minister be pleased to state#irhether it is 
the intention of Government to take action under ^sectioft 120, or any 
•other section of the Bengal Ijocal Se}f •Government Act of 1885, or the 
rules thereunder, to c(th)5(titute the district board of Xipp^^ra* alter fresh 
elections and new formations of the local boards of TipperaP 

The HoB’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA; (a) The terms 
of offiSe of the members of the several boards expired or will expire on 
the following dates : — 


Sadar local board 

19th January 1923. 

Brahmanbaria local board 

10th November 1921. 

Chandpur local board 

10th November 1921. 

(b) (i) Yes. 

(ii) The date of the notification is 

(iii) The present strength of the 

« 

18th January, 1921. 
district and local boards 

follows : — 

District board 

... 30 

Sadaj l»cal board 

... 20 

Brahmanbaria local board 

... 15 

Chandpur local board 

... 12 


(r) Yes. 

.(d) Yes 

(e) No; the election referred to in clause (d) took plac^ on the 4th ^ 

August, 1920^ The names of the five members have not been gazetted 
vet. . ‘ . 

(f) The reconstitution of the existing District board and/of fWKtcal 

boards was due in 1918; the members were at this tin^all appointed Ijj 
the Commissioner. In 1918, it was decided to iutrod^ipe the elective 
systems in connection with these local boards, apd thew 

numbers. The elections under the nfw*system were h^ in l^^ember, 

1918, and the appointment of Bne-third of the melpjwrs op.i>ach "beard 
was made by the Commissioner in January, 1919. 'The4ec4ifititi^^ 
local boards of Ckandpur and Bx^hmanbaria as^ Jmed^offici j^yebniary, 

1919, but civil 9uit# in regaed to the elections were insti^teff in respect 

of the sadar local and injunctions were isstfed Jby^fhe Civil lOourt* 

prohibiting thd^W^^ fro^ meeting or prpcned^with its busi; 
ness.# As a reWt^ fipe suits, f^*il|5ba8titute| sadaf was 
not a^ to meet untiT]^^y, 020. , la the mealtime it- had been 
decided to increasenhe and^the Brah- 

manbaria and Chandpur local .b6a4il^e1^^ 

• but the sadar local board was unf^ ekct itoVi^b^fl imlil 
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August, 1920. The meinbers oi the district boaid S^ras sub- 

icrpieiitly iiicre^seH IronS '244(^30; and the Government notificatinn 
illocating tfie new seats was issued on the 18th of January, 1921, while 
,)Ve membership, of the tliree IqCal boards was increased in another notl- 
ication of the same (fate. Supplnientary elections of the local boards were i 
icld in Jui\e, 1021^ and the reformed boards elected the extra district 
joard members in August, 1921. Orders have issued for notifying the 
^ominissioner/s nominations in the case of the sadar local board. 


(^) Tlie additional members elected 

or nominated are- 

BlAOtOd. 

1» 

Momingtdd.^ 

Sadar local board 

1 

4 

Brahmanbaria local board ... 

2 

1 

Ohaiidpur local board ... 

... Nil 

3 


Their term of office expires exactly when the term of office of the other 
nembers of the existing local boards exjnres, i.e., Brahman baria and 
'handpiiT in November, 1921, and sadar local board in January, 1923. 

{h) Yes; only four members were elected, five members having 
ilready been elected on the 4th August, 1920. There is no rule or law 
iiider which the previous, election of the five members qould be 
innulled, and fresh election of nine members by the reconstituted local 
joard was not therefore possible. The election of tlig four members'' 
vas made under rule 64(f) of the Election Rules. ^ 

(i) Yes, on the 4th August, 1920; but before the publication of the 
lotification referred to in clause (e). 

(j) The Tippera district board was last formed in December, 1915. 

(k) Yes; vide rejdy to (/) above. " * 

(t) From the date of the election in both cases. 

(m) The reconstituted district board will now sit since the appoint- 
nent o#t}ie nominated members has been made. The newly constituted 
ocallK)ard8 will sit until their term expires. 

Raoruitment to Judicial Service from the Bar. 

25. Babu SATISH CHANDRA MUKHARJi: (,,) T^ll the Hon’ble 
be Member in charge of the Appointment Department be pleased to 
itate wheUier it i^ a fact that in provinces othbr than Bengal more than 
)ne reemitmenrt to the J?idicial Service has been made frem the BarP 
(b) If Qo, are the Government considering the suitability |,o adopting 
he same procedure in Bengal ? 

* The Hon’ble Sir^lENRY ¥mEEL6R: (a) ;eo\^rnment hpve no 
nformation. ^ ^ 

{h) The member fs referred to tBcS^nsweV^given to^nstaired question 
No. 51 by«itai Mabendra Ch^ndra^itra Bahaduj at the meeting of the 
rth’I'ebruary, 192J., 
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36. Htabu ddCENDRA NATH ROY: Will the Hon’ble the Member • 
ij charge of the Police Department be pleased to lay oft tho table a state- 
ment showing — 

(i) the amount realised annually as chaukidari tax in the district of 
Dacca (union by union) under the Village Chaukidari Act, 
ISyO, within the last five years; and • 

(iV)*the amount assessed under tho Bengal Village Self-(fovernmont 
Act, 1919, for the same period? 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: {{) and (ii) Government are 
not prepared to order the compilation of these figures whicli would bo a 
laborious business. If information is wanted about any individual union 
tho District Magistrate, Dacca, if applied to direct, would doubtless 
endeavour to furnish it. 

Darjeeling mail trains and Chuadanga station. 

.27. MaharaJa*K8HAUNI8H CHANDRA ROY Bahadur: (a) Is the 

llon’ble the Minfster an charge of the Department of Public Works 
aware of the inconvenience that is being fedt, at present, by the residents 
of the Chuadanga, Meherpur and Jhenidah subdivisions in consequence 
of the fact that the Darjeeling mail trains do not touch at Chuadanga 
station ? 

(1^ If so, are the Government considering the desirability of moving 
the railway authorities in this matter? 

(c) If it is not practicable to treat the Chuadanga station as a regular 
station for the Darjeeling mail trains, are the Government considering 
the desirability of moving the railway authorities to treat it in the same 
way as Barrackpore ? 

The Hon’ble the Nawab 8AIYID NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURI, 
Khan Bahadur: (aj Government havp ^o information. 

(6) The question does not arisfe. • 

(c) The attention of the railway authorities will be drawn to the 
aDeged inconvenience and to the alternative propoailep^or rdhiovin^ the 
same, should ij be found to exiSt. 


Eastern Bengal Railway litie to Biliguri. 

28. Mr. La TRAVERB^ AV ill the Hon^ble the Minister in charge 
of the Department of Public Works be pleased to state what progress. 
i4any, has been made towards the alteration from metre to broad gauge 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway to Siligurif * 
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fhe Hon'bie the flawab S>MYID NAWAB ALl CHAUOHURI, 
Khan Bahadur: The Eastern Bengal Railway metre gange section from 
'’Santahar to Siliguri is divisible into two sections viz,, Santahal- to 
Parbatipur, 64 mifes and Parbatipur to Siliguri, 85 miles. r 

The estimate^ for the Santahar-Parbatipur section have been sanc- 
tioned, earth-work has been completed, rails and sleepers collected, and 
orders have been placed lor bridge girders. 

Estimates •for the conversion of the Parbatipur-Siligurl section have 
been prepared and submitted for the consideration of the Railway Board 
whose orders to undertake the work are awaited. 


Government Bills. 

The Bengal Children Bill, 1921. 

The Hon’bie Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM. I move that the Bengal 
Children Bill, 1921, as amended by the Select Committee, be taken into 
consideration. 

In making this motion, I wish to thank the members of this Council 
who have sent in a number of amendments with the object of improving 
the Bill. I am glad to find that none of the amendments question the 
principle on which the Bill is based. On the other hand, the object of 
all the members who have sent in amendments is to make the appli- 
cation of the Bill even wider than what it was proposed in the Select 
Committee, and also to see that any defects that might be in the Bill 
are removed. The number of amendments is very large indeed, nearly 
200, and I think for a good number of them my friend Babu Kishori 
Mohan Chaiidhnri is responsible. 

The amendments are of various character. Some of the most import- 
ant of these are for adding certain penal clauses to the Bill and some are 
to make the application of the Bill cover certain cases which are not 
now covered by the Bill. The first few amendments on the list are 
intended to widen the area to which the Bill should be applied. At 
present, as proposed by the Select Committee, the Bill will operate within 
the municipal limits of the town of Calcutta! It was originally intended 
to apply only to that Jiortion of the town of Calcutta which is covered by 
the original juris(iiction of the High Court. That was extended by the 
Select Committee to the area covered by the municipality according 
to the Municipal Act. But now it seems that it is the intention of 
several members of this Council that the Bill should have application 
not only in the town of Calcutta as defined by the Municipal .^ct but 
also to the suburbs generally speaking and the town of Howrah. 
IJr. Has^san Suhrawardy had brought this matter before the Select Com- 
mitt^, but the Committee thought that this question had better be lef^^ 
for the decision of the Council. There can be no doubt, however, that 
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there is a very stroog public opinion in favour o£#the extension oi the 
Bill to the suburban areas and to the ^wn of Howrah. Evidence of 
this. ha% been foVhcoming in many ways and Government, after care- ^ 
fully considering the matter, have come to the conclusion that there 
is clearly a demand that the Bill should be extended to the suburban 
areas and to the town of Howrah. We do not wish to«()ppo.se*this idea 
and in fact we are prepared to agree to this extension. There is a great 
deal to be said in favour of this proposal, for, after all, the suburban 
areas aijji the town of Howrah are practically parts of \he town of 
Calcutta and much of the object of the Bill might be frustrated if we 
do not extend the salutary provisions of this Act to those areas. So 
far, therefore, as these amendments are concerned, we are prepared to 
accept them in principle subject to proper drafting of the clauses so that 
t^ere might be no difficulty in ascertaining the area to wffiich the IMll 
is to apply. 

Then, there is another very important question raised by some of 
,the amendments, that is, as regards the age. Originally,' 
as this Council might remember, the age for a child was fixed at 
12 years. But it was very strongly urged by several members of the ' 
Select Committee 4hat w’e should raise the age to 14 years as is tlie 
ca«e in England and also in Madras under the Madras Children Act^ 
and the Select Committ?ee accepted that amendment. But one or tw^o 
members of this C2)uncil are apparently of opinion that in case of girls 
the age be reduced to 12 years so that girls betw^een 12 and 14 cannot 
be dealt with under clause 28 of this Bill which provides for the protec- 
tion of children under the age of 14. 

It is for this House to decide whether to accept this amendment or 
not. So far as the Government are concerned, we are inclined to think 
that the amendment proposed by the Select Committee, that is to say, 
raising the age from 12 to 14, is more likely to carry out the objects of 
the Bill than otherwise. I do not want to anticipate what the proposer 
of this amendment has to say in support of it, but I am rather inclined 
to think that the Council will be disposed to regard girls under 14 
still as children in conformity with thet prevailing notions not only 
in England but other parts of India, It is for this Council, therefore, to 
decide whether girls between 12 and 14 should not recjieive protection 
under this Act. * 

Then, there ar^ certain amendinents which d(iil*|rith ftje question 
of inspection.. Some of them* we are able to accept, but there are 
others which, in our opinion, it will not be advisable accept as they 
will interfere with the proper working of.the Act, and I shall point out 
to the Council when these amendments are moved, what are our exact 
objection to them. ^ * 

There are certain proposals to attach penalties for the neglect and 
ill-treatment of children. It is proposed by some of the. amendments 
Aat parents and guardians who habitually ill-treat the childreif and 
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wards under their care should he punished. There is also a similar 
provision in the Enj^lish law on the subject and, no doubt, a provision 
c of this nature is quite in accordance with the principles iinderhfing the 
Bill. It will be 'Tor the Council to decide whether, it should be incor- 
porated in this Bill or not. So far as the Government are concerned, 
it has no objection to this provision being included. 

There is a proposal by Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur that 
the sale of intoxicating drugs and cigarettes should be penalised and 
a provison for that purpose be included in the Bill. As regards ciga- 
rettes, there is already a small Act which, I am afraid, has proved so 
far quite iiieffecdive for very few peojde even know of its existence. As to 
the proposal for prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, the present 
law on the point is this. Under section 51 (7) of the Bengal Excise Act, 
1909, the sale of any spirit or intoxicating drugs to any child under 1^\ 
is prohibited and it is punishable with a fine up to Rs. 500, but the j 
extent and application of that provision differs from what is proposed in 
this Bill. It only applies to children under 14 and not to young persons. 
I’hen as regards the other Act, the sale of tobacco, pipes or cigarette ^ 
paper to persons under the age of 14 is punishable, under Act TI of 1919,/ 
with a fine of Rs. 10 for the first offence, Rs. 20 for tne second offence, 
and Rs. 50 for subsequent offences. It only applies if) Calcutta and not 
to the suburbs and thus if the Council desires to acc-ep^t Rai Togendra 
Chunder Ghos^ Bahadur’s and Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri’s amend- 
ments the prohibition will have a wider application. 

As regards the amendinenls which are of a verbal character they have 
a drafting value. In this matter, we have decided that we shall abide 
by the advice of the Secretary to the I,egislative Council and he has very 
kindly helped us by putting the amendments in order according to the 
drafting rules. There are several of these amendments which we have 
no hesitation in accepting and there are others which we think will 
not improve the Bill and we are not, therefore, prepared to accept them. 

I believe Balm Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri is willing to forego some of 
his drafting amendments and we have accepted some of his other 
amendments. 

Then, there are amendments which require the sanction of the 
Government of Tndia and we wrote to them and have received a reply. 

In some cases the Government of India have refused sanction and in 
some they have granted sanction. lUink the question will be decided 
by the Deputy-President when these amendments are moved, whether 
they can be moved in this Council or not. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

Clause 1, 

.. The deputy-president: The question I have now to put is that 

clause. 1 stand part of the Bill. 
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The Hon'MeSi/ABD-UR-RAHIM: I beg to move “ that in cla^ise 
(7), line 2, for the figures ‘ 1921 ' the#figures ‘ 1^22 ’ be substituted." 
The potion, then put and agreed to. 

^ Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: I beg to move ‘‘ that in 
clause 1 (3) after the words and figures ‘ Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899/ 
the following be inserted, namely : — * 

‘ to the municipality of Howrah and to the suburban .area under 
the Police Magistrates of Alipore and Sealdah.’ " , 

I confess that I do not understand what is the reason underlying 
the proposal that the Bill should have such a narrow local extent and 
should in the first instance apply only to municipal Calcutta. Knowing 
as I do certain portions of the suburbs, I do not understand how the 
conditions that obtain there are so materially difterent from those 
obtaining in Calcutta. Unless it is intended of course that the suburbs 
should be the very cess-pools of the metropolis, there is absolutely no 
reason why there should be this invidious distinction and why children 
• and young persons living in the suburbs should not be allowed to have 
the advantage of such a benefi(;ent measure. I am also supported in 
this view by the Cpnmissioner of the Presidency Division. With regard 
to^this clause he is of opinion that its operations should be extended to 
the suburban ar^aS as >\ell as to the anuis which are \inder the I’olii^e 
Magistrates of Alij)ore and Sealdah. This is what the Commissioner of 
the Presidency Division says : — 

My committee consider that the danger of thus limiting the area will that 
neighbouring localities, not strictly within the scofie of the Act, will be(*ome infoNted 
by hs^ characters wishing to evade the penalty of the law and suggest that Howrah 
and all suburbs of Calcutta should be included in this measure of reform. 

The Commissioner of Police is also of opinion that the Act should, in 
the first instance, extend “ also to the suburbs."’ ^ 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I accept, in principle, the five 

amendments, but as regards drafting I would suggest as follows: 

“That for the words ‘t'alcutta as defined in clause (7) of section 
^ of the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1899,’ tRe following be substituted 
‘ The town of Calcutta as defined *in section 8 oj the Calcutta 
Police Act, 1866, the subunbs of Calcutta as defined by notification 
under section 1 of the Calcutta Su])urban Police i^t^ 1866, ^the Po^t of 
Calcutta as defined by notification under section 5 of*the TnSian Ports 
Act, 1908, and the municipality of Howrah.’ ’’ 

Th® DEPUTYoPRESI DENTS I shou|^ like to know if the mover 
of the amendment is willing to accept it. 

Rai HARENDRANATHTHAUDHURI: I have no objection to 
the amended form as ‘my object is satisfied in that Howrah -and 
auburbs are included. I accept it and withdraw my own. 
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.Mr. H. A. STARK: May I ask what the area is t6 he? Does i 
correspond with the amendment 6A? 

SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, JUDICIAL^ DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. H. P. Duv^l): Tho area includes the whole^, of the jurisdictioi 
which is now under the executive control of the Commissioner of Police 
CalciiUu, the Presidency Magistrates, the Port Police and the Polic 
Magistrates of Alipore and Sealdah, and the municipality of Howrah 

Mr. H. fit, STARK: Do I understand that 5 A extenchs to the whoL 
of this area ? ^ 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: No. It does not cover the same area. I 
would cover those parts of Cossipore-Chitpore municipality which arc 
under the 24-rargana8 Police Magistrates and part of Manicktalla 
(larden Reach and Tolly gunge which are also under the Magistrate} 
of '24-rarganas and the Bengal Police. Only a small portion of Tolly- 
gunge falls within the Calcutta police area, and of Garden Reach a 
little less than half. I cannot give exact details about Cossipore-Chit- 
pore and Manicktalla. 

Mr. H. A. STARK: I think it would be less than that jft'oposed by 
Dr. Suhrawardy. 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: It would be less. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: I understand the whole of 
Manicktalla and Cossipore-Chitpore municipality will not be included 
in the area covered by the Bill. Am I correct? 

Mr, H, P. DUVAL: We propose to include so much as are under the 
jurisdiction of the Sealdah Magistrate. If there is any part of Manick- 
talla and (Cossipore-Chitpore which is not under the jurisdiction of the 
Sealdah Magistrate but under that of the District Magistrate, that will 
not be included. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: I would suggest that the 
other amendments be moved before final voting. 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: It is not neces- 
sary for me tq move the amendment because my amendment has been 
practically accepted^ by the Hon'ble Sir Abd-ur-Rahim. My object 
was simply to h£;Ve wider area and virtually that has been taken into 
consideration by him. 

The following motion was then, by leave of the Council, with- 
irawn ; — 

‘‘ That in clause 1(J), after the figures ‘ 1899 ' the words ‘ and its 
mburbs and to the town of Howrah ^ be inserted.” 

The following motion, which stood 4ti thf name of Professor 
r. C. Mukherji, was in the absence of the member, deemed to be with- 
Irav^ 
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‘‘ ThaU ii; claime 1(^3), for the words, brackets and figures, ‘ as 
defined in clause (f) of section 3 of the Calcutta idunicipal Act, 1<899 ' 
the words ‘ and its suburbs and to tfie town of Howrah ^ be substi- 
tuted.^'* * ^ • 

* Babu AMULVA DHONE ADDY: With the permission of the 
Deputy-President, I move “that in clause 1 (.3), after, the wmis and 
figures ‘ Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899 ' the fo-llowing be inserted, 
namely: — ‘ and to the suburban muncipalities of Calcutta* and to the 
town of Howrah.’ ’’ • 

I am really sorry I cannot 8upi>ort the amendment of the Hon’ble 
Sir Abd-ur-Rahim. It appears that the major jwrtion of the adjoin- 
ing municipalities of Calcutta is not going to be included in the area 
over which this Act is to be enforced. Therefore, while thanking the 
Jflovernment for having accepted the suggestion for the extension of 
this Act to the municipality of Howrah, I fail to understand as to why 
it should not be extended to tlie whole of the adjoining municipalities 
, of Calcutta. 

I would draw the attention of the (Council to the note of dissent on 
this question by Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy. It will appear from this 
note that this reltriction of area will defeat the very purpose for which 
this Bill has beei^ framed, because it leaves places to which people who 
desire to escaj^ from the j)rovisions of the Bill can easily retreat and 
thus place childrepn who are being brought uj) to lives of immorality out 
of the reach of the protection which the Bill is designed to provide. 

I would further draw the attention of the Council to the opinion of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce which I have the honour to 
represent in this Council. It says that this Bill contemplates that 
Calcutta alone will form the first experimental ground. Its com- 
mittee considers the danger of limiting the area thus will be that 
neighbouring localities not jnactically within the municij>al limits will 
become infested with bad characters and the committee suggests that 
Howrah and all the suburbs of Calcutta should Ik* included in the ini- 
tial stage of this measure of reform. Then, it may be said that it will 
, be too costly to extend the Act to alj adjoining miinicijKilities of • 
Calcutta, and I beg to draw the attention of the Council to the provi- 
sions of section 30 of the Bill. Under this section Ihe court which 
makes an order for the deTention of a youthful offender or child in a 
reformatory or industrial school of for the commiAah^f a child or\oung 
person to suitable custody n!ay order the parent or other person liable 
to maintain the youthful offender, young person or Obild to contribute 
to his maintenance, if able to do so, and^ under clause 4 of this section, 
this order can be enforced in the same manner as an order under sec- 
tion 488 of the Code of Cijminal Procedut^, 1898. Thus it appears 
that the court will realise idiis amount from the parent or any other 
jguardian of the person interested. Then, it may be said tlTat under 
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section 1, the local Government may, by notification in the Calcutta 
GafZ§tte, extend the Act to any town in Bengal. I have a sad experi- 
ence of the Calcutta Rent Act; when this Act was enacted we were 
practically assuerd that it would be extended to rollygunge .and 
Howrah, but aftenwards nothing was done. The public bodies consulted 
think it desirable that to the whole of the adjoining municipalities of 
Calcutta this Afyt should be applicable. I think that the suggestion of 
Government will not go quite far enougli. 

With these few words, I commend my motion to the ^acceptance of 
the Council. ' ^ 

Babu IN DU BHU8HAN DUTTA: I beg to move “ tliat in clause 
1 (3), after the figures ‘ 1899,’ the following l>e inserted, namely: — 

‘ and to the suburbs of the town of Calcutta as defined by notification 
under Section J of the Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 18G6 ’ (Bengal 
Act 11 of 18^6).” 

In view of the fact that the Ilon’ble Member in charge has included 
my aracudmerit in the amendment suggested by him and has also 
accepted such wider areas as Howrah and some other places, I do not 
think it is necessary for me to j)ress my annmdment. I am willing to 
accept the amendment suggest(‘d by the Hon’ble Member. 

The motion was then, by leave, withdiawii. 

Dr. HA8SAN 8UHRAWARDY; T beg to move ‘Hhat ]n clause^ 
1 (3), after the words aTid figures ‘ (/alcutta Municij)al Act, 1899 ’ the 
following be inserted namely: — ‘ the munci])al ii^reas of CossiporeK 
('hitpur, Maniktalla, Alijmre, Toll\ gunge, Kidderpore, Garden Reach, 
and Howrah.’ ” ^ 

Regarding the main issue which I put before the Select Committee, 
namely, the expanded area to which the Bill, when passed into law, 
will first o[)erate, 1 find that Government have practically accepted it. 
They believe also that the municipal area, as defined by the Municipal 
Act of 1899, is not sufficient for the purposes of oui’ A(‘t, and should be 
exj)anded. They agree that part of the municipal areas within Alipore, 
Cossiix)re-Chitpore and others should be included, but they do 
not agree to incliuh^ the whole hif them, but only a portion. In any ' 
ease, it is very satisfactory to see ‘that so many inembeVs of the Council 
have supported .that the area should be enlarged and expanded, more 
than what the majority of the members of the Select Committee wanted 
in spite of my repr4'«en\ation8. Balm Xmulva Dhone Addy has just now 
referred to my note of dissent in which I pointed out the 'chief reason 
why I wanted theTxirea to be extended. I believe that the re’striction of 
the area will defeat the purposes for which the Bill has been framed. 
It leaves places to which people, who desire to escape from the provi- 
sions of the Bill, can easily retreat, and thuj^ place children who are being 
brought pp to lives of immorality out of the rekch of the protection 
which the Bill is designed to provide. ^ 
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Tlie question of expenditure which will be involved on account of 
the inclusion of a larger area was verjfc strongly put forward by some 
and the Hon’bla the Minister for Education was very strong about 
it. *Buf after alR^I think the expenditure both, C4ipital and recuiring, • 
wll not be very mifcdi greater than if a smaller area is included, because 
we know that, for instance, in hospitals with 20 beds and aiioyier with 
30 beds the expenditure, capital and recurring, ex}>enses is not in the 
same proportion as 20 is to 30 or two-thirds. It is only a little more. 
Even though •it may be argued that we cannot give relief to the very 
large n#mber of people within the expanded area us efficiently as in 
’ the smaller, yet if a large area is included we might be able to give 
protection to the most glaring cases of child opjnession and cruelty that 
come to our notice exactly in the same w'ay as vve do in the hosjntuls 
where we cannot provide accommodation for all those whcv coinc^ for 
treatment but only to those whose needs are the greatc‘st. Exj)endi- 
ture even if it is large, I think must be faced by the ('ountry. We 
spend a very large sum of money for the education of the hhudralotj 
•class. We have got two iinjj^rsities in the province. We might justly 
and legitimately spend a c’ertain sum of money for the iij>lifting of the 
children q£. the poorer classes in the country — children who would, if 
neglected, become j>otential thieves and murderers and as habitual cri- 
minals a source pftfnenace to the society; if they are taken care of in the 
earlier stages of theii* lives when their minds are most receptive, tlu^y 
may be reclaimed ^lnder gocKl influence, and at this stage we should try 
our best to afford protection to the children of the poor, give theun a sen t 
of education which it is jiroposcHl to give them in industrial schools and 
turn •them into self-respecting edtizens. Those who get good education 
will be useful meml)ers of society and thereby reduce our jail popula- 
tion. It would be a rejiroductive scheme. We all know that heredity 
is veiy important, some believe that those who come from the scum of 
society will always be bad but it is not so. To take a ])articular instance. 
In Bengal we all know that if we grow Langra mango<*s of Benares here 
they will be turned into jungly or desi amh under the influence of envi- 
ronment. In the same way if our children are put in good enviroment 
^hey will develop into good and useful citifens. “ As the saplings bent, 
so the trees incline.” There are otheV reasons for my recommending 
the inclusion of a larger arei^ I have the testimony of i)eople who have 
personal knowledge of the facts. Colonel Hamilton, the sympathetic 
Superintendent of the Presid^ency* Jail, says that scibie of ^he most 
glaring cases -of child oppression and child cruelty that came to his 
notice, were from Alipore and Howrah, the areas IWiich have been 
excluded from the operation of the Bill '«ow. under discussion. In the 
Select Committee I had the support of other people wlio had local know- ^ 
ledge in*‘the matter, namely, •Mr. Stark and Mr. Hopkyns, who, for a 
number of years, was* Magistrate of Howrah. Howrah is paiticallv 
(Jalcutta. The chief railway lines of the country, the East Indian 
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Kailway and the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, terminate at Howrah, 
and* drop their passengers there and all people who cv>me to Calcutta have 
first to land at Howrah. Howrah Station alone will afford a large 
^ n uni her of cases of cruelty to children than perhaps i-Jiany other places 
put together. Howrah is the trans-Hooghli suburb of Calcutta. I do 
not think we can ignore Howrah where the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
is also going to extend its oi)erations. We find that in the Bill for 
taxing amusements, which the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr is going to introduce 
this session, Howrah is included. If Howrah is included for the pur- 
pose of taxation, it should also be included for the purpose of expendi- 
ture on education. The other areas I have suggested for inclusion is 
Maniktalla (the whole of it and not a part of it), Tollygunge, Eidder- 
pore, Garden Reach, including the Dock area, etc. It seems to me the 
extensiveness is more apparent than real as we all know that these 
areas practically form one large continuous municipal area divided ud 
into different districts under different administration. That there is 
continuity between Maniktalla, Cossi])ore-Chitpore, Alipore, Tollygunge, 
Kiddei])ore and Calcutta cannot be denied. I think that if the Council 
wants to include larger areas it should include the whole of Maniktalla, 
and (/ossip^re-Chitpore and not only a part of it. 

The ordinary man in the street does not know whe^re the jurisdiction 
for certain magistrates begins and where the jurisdiction ends. There 
is a very definite case. When tlie old Piesidency Jail was demolished 
and the new one was erected, it was found that the ]>articular part of 
the road on which it was situated was not within the jurisdiction of the 
Presidency Magistrates of Calcutta, but was within the jurisdiction of 
the Magistrate of Alipore. So the whole jail had to be transformed into 
the present Central Alipore Jail. In this way, if instead of the whole 
of Alipore or Cossipore-Chitpore, only a bit here and a bit there, under 
the jurisdiction of different Police Magistrates are taken, it would be 
very difficult to know the limits within which the Act is oj^erative. 
For i)ractical puri)08es it would be very much better to include the whole 
of a certain municipal area, as the ordinary i>eople understand that 
wherever there is conservancy arrangement it is a municipal area and 
wheiever it is not in practice, is outside it. It is for the good of the 
public that this Bill is introduced and if the people finri any case in their 
notice within a municipal area, they might bring it to the notice of the 
authorities at once and not waste time on inquiry whether that particu- 
lar portion is witlfiu the area of the oi>eration of the law. It is better 
to include the whole area of Maniktalla, Cossipore-Chitpore, Kidder- 
pore, Garden and Howrah. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: I have much pleasure in sup- 
porting the amendment of Dr. Suhrawardy. At the outset I desire to 
say that if it had been intended that the Bill should be given a trial in 
Calcutta, then that is a different thing. The Hoh^ble Member for Gov- 
ernment has accepted the suggestion of certain members of the CounoU 
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to extend it »ot only to the suburbs of Calcutta but also to Howrah and 
to the remotest pafts of it. Howrah a big areR but I fail to uhder- 
stand why certain suburbs and suburban munciiwlities, because they 
are'ruldfi not byVhe red pugrees of the Calcutta Police but by the blue-* 
eoated constables ef the Bengal Police, should l)e kefVt out of the juris- 
diction of the Bill. I think it is an artificial division and as far as 1 
can gather, from the recommendations of the Commissibner of Ihe Presi- 
dency Division, I am borne out also by him. He says: “ My com- 
mittee ” — perhaps he refers to a committee of suburban ^municipalities 
with whom he is associated — “ considers that the Act should be extend- 
ed not only to Howrah but also to suburban municipalities.” By 
the term ** suburban municipalities ” is meant the whole and entire 
portion of them and not that ix)rtion only that is within the jurisdiction 
of the Calcutta Corporation and the Calcutta Police. I am of opinion, 
^therefore, that if the Act is to come into force ai once, it should operate 
in the suburban municipalities also. For my own part, from my 
personal knowledge of Cossijiore-Chitpore municipality, 1 think that it 

• will be defeating the object of the Act if we draw a line somewhere and 
place within the scojk* of the Act certain part of the Gun Foundry 
Road and exclude some other jHirtion which may be eciually important. 
So 1 think that unless the Bill is modifi(Ml to include the suburbs the 
object of it wiy ^e defeated. I therefore fully support the proposal of 
Dr. Suhrawardy, and 1 am sure the Hon’ble Member for Government 
will see no objecth>n to accepting it. 

Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: 1 should like to congratulate 
the .Government of this piece of legislation which is of such vital impor- 
tance to us. 

S’o lar as the question of jurisdiction is concerned, I am one of those 
l^er.sons who are somewhat intimate with those areas which come under 
the jurisdiction of the Magistrates of Alipore and Sealdah ; Howrah, also, 

I know to a certain extent. I think that the first amendment of my 
friend, Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri, is for all practical purposes just 
what we should accept at the pre.sent moment, because, as Dr. Hassan 

• Suhrawardy has said, these areas, Maniktalla, Cossipore-t^hitpore are 
included in the area at pre.sent under •the jurisdiction of the Sealdah 
Magistrates. Then comes^ Alipore ; this is also witHjn the Calcutta 
municipality. 

Then comes Tollygunge;# portion of Tollygunge^is undSr the juris- 
diction of the Tollygunge municipality, except the rural areas, and they 
are under the suburban Police Magistrate of Alipore. ^he same remark 

applies to Kidderpore. As regards Garden Reach and Howrah I leave 

out Hoyvrah for the present — Garden Reach, that portion where all the 
people live, is within the juilsdiction of the .suburban Police Magistrate 
of Alipore; therefore,* if we accept the first amendment, viz,,.*' to the 

municipality of Howrah and to the suburban area under the Poltoe 
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Alagistrates of Alipore and Sealdah ” tkat will be'enough for present 
purposes. If, in coilrse of time^ we find that we wilh to include further 
areas within the purview of this Act, we can easily do it. If areas like 
Serampore and Burdwan wish to be included later, tl^ey’ mighf be,* but 
for the present, 1 'vvould only include the backward aT-eas of Tollygung«, 
Garden Reach, etc. Therelore, 1 think that Rai Harendranath 
Chaudhuri’s amendment should be accepted as far as the question of 
jurisdiction is concerned. As regards the question of expense, 1 think 
this is a good thing also; it would also improve these areas. As for 
Howrah, this is a very big area and not very w*ell populated; incHowrah 
ther e is the town police, whereas in Garden Reach, that portion of the 
rural area, you have nothing of this sort. If you go outside the municipal 
area, you go into the jurisdiction of the district police. I therefore 
think, for our jrurposes, if we include the backward areas of Howrah, 
Alipore and Sealdah, it w'ill cover Cossipore-Chitpore, Maniktalla and 
also Alipore, Eidderpore, except the jungle portion of I'ollygunge and 
Howrah. 

Dr. HA88AN 8UHRAWARDY! May I rise to a point of order? 
Babu Surendra Nath Mallik is referring to the rural areas of Tollygunge 
and (iarden Reach; I meant the municipal areas, t do noi want to 
include the rural areas, only the municij)al areas. 

Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: May I say one word of 
explanation? Most of the Tollygunge municipality is^still a rural area; 
you might call it a niunicijiality, but it is still a rural area. 

Dr. ilATINDRA NATH MOITRA: I am sorry to have to oppose all 
these amendments. I do not see the need of including a more extensive 
area at this stage. Jjet the effects, the supposed boon of this Act, be 
judged by its at hievenients during the next few years and there will be 
no difficulty in including the entire area if the people appreciate its 
advantages. I am sorry I have not much faith in the potentialities of 
this Act to do real good to the people, but still I am open to correction. 
In exteJiding the operations of this Act to a wider area some expense will 
be necessary wliicih we can hardly afford at this critit^al juncture without 
being certain of its advantages. 

With these few words, I oppose all the amendments. 

R^ JOGENDRA f^HUNDER GHp8E Bahadur: After Sir Abd-ur- 

Rahim has spoken,* accepting, in a modified form, the amendment of 
Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri which has been accepted also by Babu Indu 
Bhushan Dutta, 'the other amendments have been moved, l am afraid, 
under a certain misapprehension. It is clear that the Government has 
no intention of limiting the area of the suburban municipalities, 
except for administrative purposes. It 'is clear what they^ desire 
is that the areas under the jurisdiction of the Police* Magistrates of 
Ahpore and Sealdah should be included, and also the area under the Port 
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Trust as defined urftler the Port Trust ^Art. No\»p, if my friends ‘had 
read the provisions of the Bill, they would have found that a certain 
machinery is req^red for carrying out the objects of this Bill, and that • 
niachinery is foAjd in the Presidency Magistrate and the Police 
Magistrates of Alipore and Sealdnh. If you give the jurisdiction beyond 
this, you will have to go to the Magistrates of Barrackpche and l)iamond 
Harbour; that is an inconvenience which my friends have not aj)preciated. 

Now as regards my friend. Dr. Moitra’s objection, in tjie committee 
meeting# our Minister for Education — who, J am sorry, is not hei'e to 
help us — was pleased to tell us that he should have to provide the money, 
and where was that money to come from? Therefore, he wanted a more 
subscribed area, and we, deferring to his wishes, agreed simply to the 
area of the Calcutta municipality. Now when the Government accepts 
» larger area, we can certainly have no objection, but if my friends were 
here to object, I would have thought twice before supporting this amend- 
ment. 


The Hon’bte Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: As regards the other anfend- 
ments whydi have been moved, Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri’s amend- 
ment is defective jh? it does not include the Port area. That, we consider, 
is •a serious defect, and that defect is removed by the amendment which 
I have moved. *Tue Hduse will notice that this includes the area 
covered by a notification under section 35 of the Indian Ports Act, and 
Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri would leave these areas out, which is not 
desirable if you are going to extend this Act beyond the municipal 
liraitg of Calcutta. 

As regards Dr. Hassan Siihrawardy’s amendment, he has confused 
matters very much by including the municipal areas of Alipore and 
Kidderpore which are all covered by the (Calcutta Muiii(o’pal Act. Rai 
Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur has very clearly explained what is 
the object of the amendment which has been put forward by me. We 
have got here the Police Magistrates having jurisdiction in Calcutta 
over certain area, we have got the Police Magistrates of Sealdah and 
Alipore exercising a jurisdiction which co^^ers really the most populated 
areas both of the town of Calcutta and*the suburban area, and we have 
also got the notification under the Indian Ports Act* We may by 
notification extend this Act as far as we like, but I think we have gone 
really as far as is prudent in the t;ircumstances. 'Th^re is*much lorce 
in what Dr. Moitra said that w e have to gather experience as we go along, 
and if you want afterwards to include any other areas^is can be done 
by a notification and if funds are availai)le there will be no difficulty 
whatever in including these areas. Therefore, I submit to the Council 
that the Amendment I have mewed be accepted! 

The following ameifdment moved by the Hon^ble Sir Abd-ui-Rahim 
place of the amendment of Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri was put anS 
agreed to: — • 
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That in clause 1 '(J), lines 2, 3 and 4, for the words, brackets and 
fi/rures Calcutta, as defined in clause (7) of section 3 of the Calcutta 
, Municipal Act, 1899,’' the following be substituted, %imely; — 

“ the town oi Calcutta, as defined in section 3 of ‘the Calcutta Polioe 
„ Act, ^866, the suburbs of Calcutta, as defined by notification 
under section 1 of the Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 1866, 
the Port of Calcutta, as defined by notification under section 5 
of the Indian Ports Act, 1908, and the municipality of 
Howrah.” ^ 

This motion being carried, the following amendments failed: — 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: That in clause 1 (J), after 
the words and figures ‘ Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899 ’ the following 
be inserted, namely : — 

‘ and to the suburban municipalities of Calcutta and to the town 
of Howrah.* 

Dr. HA88AN 8UHRAWARDY: That in clause 1 (3), after 
the words and figures ‘ Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899 ’ the following be 
inserted, namely : — 

‘ the Municipal areas of Cossipore-Chitpore, Maniktala, Alipore, 
Tollygunge, Kidderpore, Garden Ileach and Howrah.* 

The motion that clause 1, as amended, stand part of the Bill, was put 
and agreed to. 


Clause 2. 

The DEPUTY-PRE8IDENT: The question I now have to put is that 
clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: I move ” that in clause 2 (a), 
after the word * Calcutta ’ the words ‘ and its suburbs ’ be inserted.’* 

This has just been accepted by the House, and as no drafting will he 
necessary, I think the Hon’ble Member will have no objection to accept- 
ing this amendment. 

Tha Hon^blo 8ir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I would only suggest that it 
ought to in these words: fW the word “Calcutta” the words “in 
the area in which the Act extends, in the first instance under the provi- 
sions of sub-sectloQ (J) ” be substituted. 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: Yes, I have no objection to that. 

The motion was put and agreed to. ° 

The motioT) that clause 2 (a), as amended, stand part of the Bill, was. 
then put and agreed to. 
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TJia •DEPUTV-PR ESI DENT: The question I have now to put is • 
tljpt clause 3 8tand\^rt of the Bill. • 

Bibu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: I move that [n clnusr 3 (7), 
lines 1 and 2, for the words ‘ a person under the ag'e of fourteen years ’ 
the following be substituted, namely : — • 

* a boy tfnder the age of fourteen years or a girl under the age of 
twelve >'lar8.’ ” 

This is a question of the definition of age which affects the whole 
Bill. The Bengal Children Bill is one of those preventive legislative 
measures which have been given a fair trial in England and Euroi)e, but 
which is in the nature of an experiment in this country. Social legis- 
l&tion is not always viewed with pleasure in this country, and it is 
necessary that the experiment should be made very cautiously, other- 
wise it may prove a failure. In the original draft of the Bill, the uge- 
*limit for boys and girls was 12, but the Select Committee made it 14. 

I appreciate the motive of the Select Committee which prompted them 
to fix the %ge at ^4, viz., to give a larger number of children the pro- 
tection that they so much need, but 1 think in their anxiety for the 
welfare of the children tJiey have forgotten the great repugnance which 
is felt by the Indian community to bringing women into the courts of 
law. In the Indian legislature at the time of passing the Consent Act 
it was de<*lared that a girl became a woman at the age of 12; as long as 
that enactment remains on the Indian legislature, 1 do not see how a 
ChildVen Bill can affect a girl above the age of 12 who is definitely 
regarded as a woman under that Act. That is the whole of my amend- 
ment. If that Indian Act is changed, w’e <^*nn increase the age from 
12 to 13 or 15 or any other age ; but as long as the Act remains, so long as 
we can say that a girl over the age of 12 is a woman in India, we cannot 
have here in Bengal any enactment which is contrar^^ to that Act. 

It has been said by the Hon’ble Member that in England the age is 
14, but it is known that in this country girls grow faster than boys, and 
they mature earlier; so I think some dfstinction as to the age-limit 
should be made as* between girls and toys. I may be faced with this 
question; are you not going to give protection to girk between the 
ages of 12 and 14? There is no ^oubt about tha^ but where ar^ you 
going to fix the age-limit? Lanswer that with anotfer question. Are 
you not going to give protection to girls beyond the age of 14? In 
these matters we never know where to stop, so I thiif^in this legisla- 
tion, the age of 12 for girls would be a Safe guidance for the present. 

If we fi^d that this age does not prevent evils which we are going to 
combat, then, of course, therS will be time enough for this Council to 
reconsider this matter.' For the present we should not jump mto the 
dark and take a risk of destroying the effect of this Bill by meddling 
with the girls beyond the age of 12. ® 
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The Hon’ble 8iV ABD«UR«I)AHIM: As regard's this, it is lor the 

House to deeide whether they are going to protect by this Bill girls 
between the ages of 12 and 14. I am not favourabb impressed by the 
arguments put fdrward; they really do not seem tb me to bear vesy 
much on the question we have got to decide. This lowering of the age 
would very much curtail the operations of clause 28. Under clause 28, 
as the mepibers will notice, we want to protect children who live by 
begging or aie destitute or in the care of persons who do* not take care 
of tliem or ill-ireat or neglect them and also girls, who are 
brought u]) by persons of ill -fame. As to this clause therefore one 
would think that girls between the ages of 12 and 14 required much 
protection, even more protection than girls up to the age of 12. The 
Age of Consent Ac< was passed on very different considerations alto- 
gether, and 1 do not think it has any relevancy to this. It is to pre- 
vent the corruption of helpless girls of a tender age who, I think, can 
appropriately be still called children, that the age has been raised from 
12 to 14. We shall be very much nullifying the salutary provi- 
sions of the Bill which is now before the Council, if we accept the 
amendment of Balm Indu Bhushan Dutta. 

Rai DTi HARIDHAN DUTT Bahadur: I am g 0 <^atly surprised to 
find that this amendment has been moved by Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta, 
who belongs to the advanced section of the Bengali community. I am 
a Hindu, and I am one of those who think that this clause is one of the 
most important clauses of the Bill, and if you accept the amendment 
and reduce the age from 14 to 12 as has been suggested, the timount of 
protection which we are all anxious to give to girls, would be very much 
reduced. If my friend will look into the definition of a “ child he 
will find that a child means a person under the age of 14, so a 
girl who has attained the age of 18 years and 1 day is not a child within 
the meaning of this Act. 1 ask him seriously, to say, if he considers 
a girl who has just attained the age of 18 years is not deserving of pro- 
tection, and especially so when she comes under any of the categories 
enumerated in section 28, as^ the Hon’ hie Sir Abd-ur-Rahim has so 
forcibly pointed out, viz,, begging in the streets or in the protection of 
a common prostitute or in any of those circjim stances enumerated from 
{a) to (/)? I believe that only one answer is possible, and that is that, 
this is the^ age in Which protection H most highly necessary. I hope 
my friend will not press this amendment and will forget the analogy he 
has tried to brin^ .about, to the Age of Consent Act. That Act in which 
the age was fixed at 12, was pjjssed nearly 30 years ago, it is high time 
that that Act should be brought before this Council for amendment, 
but that is a different storj^ My friend's amendment will remove from 
this Bill a large portion of the benefit to be derived from it. I think it 
qikite fair to say that if this amendment is carried out that will be 
retrogrrade measure. 
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BilM AMOLYA DHONE ADDY: I have much pleasure in second- 
ing the amendment of Babu Indu Bbushan Dutta. *I would draw at\en- 
tion to the opinion of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
This'Chwnber is fcongly opposed to the inclusion of girls into the pro- • 
vieions of this BiN. The Committee of this Chamber carefully con- 
sidered the question of including girls within the purview of Jhe Bill. 
Though the report of the Calcutta Domiciled Community Inquiry Com- 
mittee and the reports on social evil may incline people to^ give sup- 
port to the inclusion of girls within the purview of this Bill; there are 
insuperable difficulties in the way of enforcing the law under this Act, 
specially in the Hindu and Muhammadan communities, and this Com- 
mittee cannot at present support this inclusion. Therefore, I think the 
best course would be to accept the suggestion of Babu Indu Bhushan 
Dutta. I may point out that there is a strong difference of opinion 
ataongst the members of the Select Committee, as will appear from the 
report, some of them were of opinion that girls should be excluded from 
the purview of the proposed Act. Having regard to the fact that the 
•Bengal National Chamber of Commerce is strongly opposed to the 
inclusion of girls and having regard to the fact that there is a strong 
difference f)f opinion amongst the members of the Select Committee on 
this point, I think we would he quite justified in meeting them half way 
by accepting tha atnendment of Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta. 

Rai MAHENDJtA CHANDRA MITRA Babadur: I am sorry to 
oppose the amendment. The object of the Bill is to extend protection 
to boys and girls. Aftei’ mature consideration it was thought advis- 
able to include girls as well within the operation of the Bill, and for 
this 1 congratulate the Select Committee. The question for the con- 
sideration of the Council is, what protection should be given to girls 
who are above the age of 12. We are not dealing with other irrelevant 
matters, but we have one point before us, viz.^ the protection to be 
given to girls above the age of 12. If the members of the Council have 
experience as regards the beggary prevalent amongst this class of girls, 

I believe there will not be a single dissentient voice in this matter. I 
should therefore ask the Council to exten^ the operation of the Bill to 
girls up to the ag^ of 14 years. The phildren Bill is not a new idea; 
it has been in the mind 'of the Legislature for some time, and when 
the provisions of the Bill ar6 put forward in a bold way,* I submit that 
there should be no difference of opinion in this mahte^. I shall noh dis- 
cuss the question further, buff I think that the Hon1)le mover of the 
amendment qught not to press his point. ^ ^ 

Mr. H. A. STARK: The amendment ])rmg8 into relief the varying 
needs of the different communities in the Province. The age of 14, as 
pointed oht by several speakess, is an age beybnd which it is not necee- 
sary to have any protection for girls. With the European and Anglo- 
Ij^dian communities, girls of the age of 14 are still children. I cei»> 
t^y think that a girl between the ages of 12 and 14 assuredly seeds 
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ihe protection which this Bill contemplates; and to c6as<c5 protecting 
her at this age is to destroy the utility of the enfire BiU. 

Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta has mentioned that there is great pre- 
judice, in fact strong objection, to producing womer in courfs, and he 
proclaims that a 'girl of 12 by Hindu law is regardcftl as a woman, l&e 
higher grades of Indian society do revolt against a woman appearing 
anywhere in public. But there are thousands belonging to the lower 
classes in, the province who have not the smallest objection to a girl of 
the ages of ) 2 to 14 appearing in Court or in public. Let us hope, that 
this Bill will operate more in the lower and uneducated than in the classes 
to which the members of this Council belong. Whom we ought to think 
for and about are the classes that are not here to defend themselves, and 
to press for what we think is a crying need in the province. Sj^eaking 
on behalf of my community, I certainly feel that the age mentioned in 
the Bill is an irreducible minimum; and if we reduce it to 12, the Act 
will not have the least utility for my community. 

Mr. W. 8, H0PKYN8: I rise to draw attention to a point which 
perhaps has been overlooked by the mover of this amendment. If this 
amendment were carried, one effect of it would be to make the Criminal 
Law more severe on girls than on boys. If a reference is made 
to clause 22 of the Bill, it will be seen that a youngc,p^rson may be sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, but a child may not be sentenced to imprison- 
ment. if the amendment were carried, a girl between the ages of 
12 and 14 would become a young person and would therefore be liable 
to imprisonment. 

Mauivi EMADUDDIN AHMED: I beg to oppose the amendment 
which has been moved by my friend, Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta. Several 
members have already 8iK>ken on the subject and the reasons for oppos- 
ing the amendment is obvious, because the age of 14 is such when the 
girls should have protection under the law. At this age women of bad 
character catch hold of girls, and to say the least of it, if the age-limit 
is fixed lower, the very purpose of the Act will be defeated. 

With these few words, 1 Oppose the amendment. 

• » 

Bftbu IND*U BHUSHAN DUTTA: In view of the strong feelings 
expressed, I beg leave of the Council to withdraw this amendment. 

The lAotion '^/as then, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

Babu KIS^ORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move ‘ that in clause 
3 (7), line 3, after the words ‘ industrial school ' the words ‘ as defined 
in this Act ’ be inserted,^' 

I suggested this amendment under th^ impression that as the woyds 
“ industrial school ** has been defined afterwards, it should be followed 
j)y our* Act. But after that, I had a talk with Mr. Duval and Sir Abd- 
ur-5&him on the point. I was satisfied that it would not be necessary 
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to insert the^ amei^ment I have proposed. So I beg that 1 ma^ be 
allowed to withdraw this amendment. 

Theenotion ifcs then, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

^ The D£PUTY:PRE8IDENT: The following amendment of Babu 
Indu Bhushan Ihitta is consequential to that of Babu Kishofi Mohan 
Chaudhuri just withdrawn: — 

That in ^clause 3 (7), penultimate line, after the woj*d8 ‘ fourteen 
years * Jb® words ‘ in the case of boys and twelve years in the case of 
girls * be inserted.” 

Babu INDU BHUSHAN DUTTA: I do not think that it can stand 
after the withdrawal of Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri’ s amendment. 
• The motion consequently failed. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI * I move “ that for clause 

^(.3), the following be .substituted, namely: — 

‘ (.3) “ industrial school ” means a school established or certified 
,bv the Local Government under section 6 for the industrial 
training of children, in which children are lodged, clothed 
and feel as well as taught.’ ” 

It is a well-esja Wished principle in legislation that the definitions 
of a proixised Act should be as clear as possible. And if it is agreed, T 
think, there is yet room for improving the definition of the industrial” 
and ** reformatory ” schools even after the amendments that have 
been *made by the Select Committee. The whole character of the Act 
depends on these two definitions, and if it is true that this Bill is meant 
to be as good an Act as the English Children Act and to be n replica 
thereof, then I do not see any reason why the definition of the “ indus- 
trial ” and reformatory ” school given in this Bill, should not be as 
clear as those in the English Act and why those very definitions should 
not l)e adopted and incorporated. The Bill, under discussion, defines 
industrial school as an industrial school established or certified by 
the Local Government under section 6,”^ whereas the English Act defines 
an industrial school ” a school for the industrial training of child- 
ren in which children are legged, clothed and fed as wdll as taught.” 
One has simply got to read and see i^hich is clearer aiid,what J lyopoiSe by 
this amendment is to have thes clearer definition of the* English Act. 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur; T^ove that for 
clause 3 * (.3), the following be substitutfed, namely: — 

‘ (.3V ** industrial school ” means a school established or certi- 
fied by the Local Government under section 6 for the deten- 
tion, protection, feeding, clothing, lodging and inJustria^ 
training of children, young persons and youthful olPenderiK,’ ” 

4a 
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Gk>ing through the provisions of the English Act,^I thohgfit it neces- 
sary that the definition should be a clearfone. Of course I stand upon 
J;he definition as given by the English Act and I thought it ^cessary 
that beggar boys and girls ought to be protected by bring admitted into 
schools where they may be fed, clothed, lodged anif trained. But tMfe 
English ^Act has another scope. It lays down that there may be <^y 
schools. In the present Bill I find that there is no such thing. I do 
not know \Vhether there has been an omission in the draft. The framer 
of the Bill thought it necessary, probably to allow that* question to 
remain elastic. I think an alteration of the definition of the words 
industrial schools ” may be made. So far, as I understand, the policy 
of Government is to protect children. Suppose Government does not 
set up industrial institutions and the whole matter is left to the con- 
sideration of persons who are charitably disposed, it will be as well 
necessary to have such a law as to provide some kind of restriction or 
limitation as to the way the schools are to be managed by these per- 
sons. Therefore, the law ought to be clear upon this subject. I appeal 
to the Member in charge who has drafted it to consider over this matter. 

I had the advantage of talking on the subject with Mr. Duval and the 
Hon^ble 8ir Abd-ur-Rahim and left the whole matter to theirVonsidera- 
tion. The amendment is a suggestion which I have made after due con- 
sideration and if the subject be considered in the ligtit’in which I have 
brought it to their notice probably they may argue with nie. There is one 
word as to the insertion of the words ‘‘ young persons ” in the amend- 
ment. I may as well give my mind on this subject. I had in my mind that 
protection ought to be given to young persons who are under the age of 
14. I viewed the Bill as a protection to children, to young persons and 
also to the youthful offenders, but looking to the scope of the Bill, I find 
a marked distinction between the protection given to children and to 
young persons. I notice that under the provision of clause 30 of the 
Bill the author has taken into consideration some sort of protection to be 
given io young persons. He has considered that so far as young per- 
sons are concerned an arrangement for their suitable custody may be 
made. I submit to the Council that the insertion of the words “ young 
persons ’’ in the clause is doubtful; however, there oyght to be a defini- 
tion of the words “ industrial school.^’ 

QEPUTy SECRETARY to GOVERNMENTp EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT c<Mr. W. C. Word^ortjh); On behalf of Government 
I have to oppose these amendments. The point made by their movers 
was considered^ both in drafting the bill and in the Selecrt Committee 
and it was definitely decided* not to extend the definition in the way 
suggested for the reasons^ which have been outlined by Rai Mahendra 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur. The object of 'this Bill being to expend pro- 
tection. to children by giving them the opportunity of a fresh 
start in life,* it is conceivable that such opportunities will be beft 
extended in certain localities and in certain circumstances by 
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the provision of ^ay schools. The movers of the ameudiments 
appeal to the English dehuitions and the Rai Bahadur has 
referred^ also to the sections of the English Act which deal with day^ 
schools. The diArence between what is proposed in^ur Bill and what 
il provided in the English Act is mainly one of method. Day indus- 
trial schools have shown their value in England. I have notHlie most 
recent figures at my disposal, but from reports that are convenient to 
hand I find that a few years ago out of some 220 schools* under this 
Department of the Home office, 17 were day schools. * The English 
Act definitely states that in certain circumstances these day schools shall 
be certified. Now, under the definition and under the framing of our 
Bill it is possible for development to proceed in both directions — both 
in the direction of residential schools and in the direction of 
non-residential schools — and seeing that we, here, have little 
experience of our own and that we are relying very largely upon 
the experience of England, which now comes to something over 60 
^ years, it is felt undesirable that we should make these definitions clear 
at the expense of also making them narrow. Experience will show 
what changes should be made, and they can be made from time to time 
by the rules that*Government is empowered to make under the Act. I 
would submit therefore to the House that the change proposed by these 
amendments is •Unnecessary because the Bill, as it stands, allows Gov- 
ernment to certify both residential and day schools, which would not 
be possible if the definition were made more precise in the way proposed. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: May I have a right of 

reply ? 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: No, you have not. 

Mr. H. A. STARK: Following what Mr. Wordsworth has said, I 
would invite the attention of the movers of the amendments, to chap- 
ter V, section 31, from which it is apparent that it is not the intention 
of the Bill that all schools should be organised on the same lines ; that 
is to say, it will not be the purpose of all schools to lodge, clothe, feed 
^s well as teach children. If we were to insist ui)on their doing so, we 
should not be able to find, wherever ttey are needed, suitable localities 
for such schools to he established. It is therefore proposed that we 
should have a school which may answer if it be ajded. •Accordingly 
provision is made in section •SI that a child may, with the ^consent of 
the Chief Inspector, be boarded out until he attains the age of 10. I 
do not therefore see any need for the amendment. * ^ 

• 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL 8 I think there has been placed in the hands of 
the meifibers a few extra amtendments whicli it is proposed to move in 
connection writh this Bill on behalf of Government and one of« these is 
f o. 62A which deals with clause 16 of the Bill. Clause 16 of the Sill 
really does what the member wishes to do in his definition. It fhakfi 
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it absolutely necessary that in both industrial and reformatory schools,, 
which have been certified by Government, the managers shall teach, 
train, lodge, clothe and feed them. I may menticy^, . however, that 
there is a slip in^that section because the necessity^or providing day 
industrial schools was overlooked, but the amendment, which will Be 
moved in due course, will get over the difficulty in respect of that. 
Therefore, I think the mover will see that the amendment suggested by 
him would’ prevent our ever having day industrial schools. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI; What about thos^ schools 
which are established by the Local Government? The. Bill is silent on 
that point. 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: Do you think that Government would establish 
schools in which they would starve all the inmates? t 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI : The section refers to eerti- 
fied schools, but you say that it does not refer to established schools. 
If it refers to established schools I have no objection. 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: 1 think it might be expected that if Govern- 
ment did establish schools they would teach, clothe, and feed the boys 
there, and niles would have to be made to attain tllatiend. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: What about the manager 
of established schools? 


Mr. H. P. DUVAL: This section deals also with the power of the 
manager to refuse a child. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: It i.s clear that this section 
deals with the liability of managers ot certified schools, but how does it 
apply (o those schools which are established by Government? 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: It does not apply to them. 

Mr. AJOY CHUNDER D^TT: I do not think, Sir, that this sort of 
conversation should be allowed. „ 

The motionaf were then put and lost. 


Rai HARENQRANATH CHA(JDHURI: I move “ that for 

clause 3 (S), the fallowing be substituted, 'namely 


‘ (J) “ reformatory school means a school e8tabli8he4 or certified 
by ttie Local Government under section 6 for the industrial 


uaining of youthful ofi'enders in which youthful oitenders 
are lodged, clothed and fed as well as taught.* ** 


All that I have said in connection with the previous amendment, 
a«/ortfon, applies to this amendment for the definition of the ** leforma: 
tory cchoor’ is still more unhappy. The definition even as amended by the 
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Select Commi^ee, defines absolutely nothiug. It sa^rs that “ a refoMuu- 
tory school means a reformatory school, etc.” There is nothing to show 
what kin^ of trailing will be provided or how the children will be treated ^ 
there. There is noting to prevent a police lock-up or cooms in a certain 
jail from being dulmed a reformatory school. The definition of the 
Jvjglish Act which my amendment proposes to incorporate in thtf Bill, is 
very clear on those points. It says that in the first place it must be “ a 
school for industrial training ” and in the next place, it must be one “ in 
uhich youthful offenders are lodged, clothed and fed as well as taught.” 

I do not understand why leaving aside such a clear definition, we should 
go in for a definition which, as I have said, defines nothing and is the 
very negation of a true logical definition. Even if section 16 be amended 
in the suggested way, then also, the difficulty on account of a vague 
definition are not obviated. For section 16 deals with certified schools 
ohly and not with schools established by the Local Government. Under 
these circumstances, I still consider the necessity of pressing my anieiul- 
nient. To the objection that it will make non-residential schools 
impossible and hence will make the definition narrower, my.reply is, well 
then make it more comprehensive by defining both types of school but 
do not lea\^ it vagpe. 

*Rai MAHENPRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I move ” that for 
clause 3 (5), the following be substituted, namely: — 

‘ («5) “ reformatory school ” means a school established or certified 
by the Local Government under section 6 for the detention, 
protection, feeding, clothing, lodging, moral training and 
education of youthful offenders.’ ” 

I see there is a similarity of thought with my friend, Rai Harendra- 
nath Chaudhuri, on the subject, I would like to have a clear definition of 
the words “reformatory school” and not to leave the definition elastic and 
the amendment, which I have submitted to the Council, gives a clear 
idea of what the “ reformatory school ” ought to be. I do not think 
there ought to be any objection to this definition rather than leaving 

everything in the dark. 

• 

Mr, Wt Cl WORDSWORTH: In fdhnally opposing these amend- 
ments, on behalf of Govemipent, it is not necessary to repeat what 1 
said a few minutes ago. There is not the same degree of objection to tiiese 
two amendments (Nos. 12 and J3) as there is to the fwo prevfous ones 
(Nos. 10 and 11). Government, in the definition that it has accepted 
in the one case, wishes to leave it open for possibility* df development 
in case day schools are found desirable. •Such schools are not likely 
to include reformatory schools; in fact it is not^the intention of Govern- 
ment to have non-residential r^ormatory schools. Reformatory schools 
are for the older children or for those who have been found guilty*of the 
mgre serious offences, and it is scarcely probable that non-residentiaf 
schools this type will be desirable. But there is some value in 
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consistency. The tvo definitions in the English Ac^ are alike. The two 
definitions in onr Act may with some value be alike, and though there is 
^ not the same objection to these two amendments as t^ the two^ previous 
ones (Nos. 10 and 11), they add nothing to the B^ and take nothing 
away. Therefore, I would suggest to the Council that the definition Ije 
left as ft is. 

The motions were then put and lost. 

The following amendment, standing in the name of the Hon’ble 
Sir Abd-ur-Rahim, was then, by leave of the Council, withdraum : — 

That in clause 3 (^), after the word * punishable ’ the words * in 
the case of an adult * be inserted.” 

Babu KISHORI ^MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move that in 
clause 3 (7), for the word * and ’-the word ‘ but ’ be substituted.” c 

I proposed a verbal change. I thought that the word ‘ but ” would 
be the proper for the word ” and ” in clause 3 (7). I mentioned that 
to Mr. Duval who thought that it was unnecessary. I am not ver^ 
particular about it. 

The motion was then, by leave of the Council, withdra>^n. 

The following amendment, standing in the na^ie of Babu Iiidii 
Bhushan Datta, being consequential, fell through: — 

That for clause 3 (7), the following be substituted, namely : — 

“ (7) ‘ young person ^ means a boy who is fourteen years of age or 
upwards or a girl who is twelve years or upwards, and in both 
cases under the age of sixteen years.” 

The question that clause 3 stand part of the Bill was then put and 
carried. 


Clause 4. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I submit that the consideration 
of this clause may be taken up at the end as there are certain other 
clauses in which the question of jurisdiction of the courts will arisf. 
Until those clauses are dealt with we are not in a position to pass 
clause 4. 

It was agreed that clause 4 should be taken up at the end. 

4 ^^ ^ Clause 5. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDElMT: The question I now have to put is that 
clause 6 stand part of the»Bill. 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI; I move “ that in 
clause 5 (i), penultimate line, after the word * Magistrate ’ the woade 
having authority to exercise powers under this Act and * be inserted.*’ 
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I tlunk this is necessary and I explained the matter in my privata talk 
with Mr. Duval. 

The*Hon’bfeteir ABD-UR-RAHIM: We accept this because it wil^ 
^lake clear that Vply the Magistrates who have junsdictiou and the 
right to exercise powers under the Act will act. If the words “ Magis* 
trate having jurisdiction in the case ** stand alone, theif it might intdude 
Magistrates who have not got powers under the Act. 

The moti(jn was then put and agreed to. 

Baton KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: 1 move '' that in clause 
b (2}^ for the words ‘ such further inquiry (if any) as it may think fii * 
ibe words ‘such additional inquiry as is necessary.’ be substituted,’* 

My reasons are these. Under this clause, a^,it stands, it may not be 
necessary for the Magistrate to make any further additional inquiry. It 
rfnay be that he may revise the whole thing and he may come to a defterent 
conclusion from that of the committing Magistrate. I remember, though 
I cannot get hold of the particular ruling, that in a certain criminal case, 

• when it was sent back to the Magistrate for further inquiry, he cS^ne to 
a different finding upon the same evidence as no further additional 
evidence .was forthcoming and it w'as held that he w'as quite within his 
rights. Similar 1:hingH may happen here. 1 think a Magistrate should 
ribt be allowed ^to^come to a different opinion without making additional 
inquiry. If '•necessary* he may come to a different conclusion after 
collecting additional information. In this view, I think, my amend- 
ment may be accepted. 

The Hofl’tole 8if ABD«UR*RAHIMS I anaX^jrry I am unable to accept 
this amendment. If what Kishori Babu means is that the Magistrate 
to whom the pioceedings are sent is bound to make additional inquiry, 

I cannot agree with him. The object of clause 6 is that if the Magis- 
trate before whom a boy is brought up for trial has not got the power 
to deal with him under the Act, then he has to forward the proceedings 
to a Magistrate who has got such power, and surely that Magistrate, if 
he finds that there is sufficient evidence, will deal with him accordingly. 
If there is not sufficient evidence, then this clause 6 (2) gives him the , 
•power to make further inquiry wffiich includes taking further additional 
evidence. That f!s the provision of the Criminal Procedure Code in cases 
where inquiry is iftUde in pertain matters by Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers if they cannot pass sentence which they 
think ought to be passed. Jn such cases the trying Magistrate sends 
the case to the District Magistrate who is empowered to make further 
inquiry, if further inquiry is necessary, and then deal wNh the case. But 
the District Magistrate to whom the case is sent is not compelled to act 
upon the evidence already on record but can, Jf found necessary, for pur- 
poses of dealing properly with the case, take further evidence and deal 
with it. , 

• The other amendment is entirely verbdl. I do not think the word 
“additional” in place of .“further” will be an improvement, “rtrther 
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inquiry’’ ifl a very ui^ual phraae in enactments, and^it is a principle of 
drafting to adhere to the phrases that are already in use in law. I there- 
fore oppose the amendment that has been moved. 


( 


The motion wal then put and lost. 

The question that clause 5 as amended stand part of the Bill was then 
put and agreed to. 


Clause 6. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is 
that clause 6 stand part of the Bill. 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: 1 move “that 
in clause 6 (i) line 1, for the word ‘ may ’ the word ‘ shall ' be substitu-^ 
ted.” 

The reason is that if the Bill be put into operation for the benefit 
of children, then it is necessary that Government should get up institu- < 
lions as defined in clause 0 of the Bill. The matter is left entirely to 
Government either to get up these institutions or not. But ji^st as the 
Act is put into operation the discretion of Government ceases and con- 
sequently it is necessary that there should be an imperative word like 
the one I have suggested. I trust the Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur-Rabim will 
consider this matter and 1 leave it to the consideration of the Council 
and the Hon’ble Member in charge. 

Rai Dr. HARIDHAN ChiiTT Bahadur: I am afraid I cannot agree to 
this amendment of Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur. I believe 
that the provision that has been made in the Bill for having two different 
kinds of industrial schools is a good and sound one. The Local Govern- 
ment may, when necessary, establish such schools, and in clause G ( 2 ) 
it has been provided that, if any private school to meet the requirements 
of the case is established, Government may give grants to that institu- 
tion for its upkeep. I believe that is a sound policy, and I think so 
because our experience is that whenever these boys or young persons 
are about to be sent to any institution belonging solely to Government, ' 
a hue and cry is raised against such an institution. I do not for a 
moment suggest that all these Government institutions are badly man- 
aged, J)ut foi;, some reason or other an amount of stigma is attached to 
them, and the result is that most of these institutions get an unpopular- 
ity which a private institution need not have. So I am one of those who 
believe that phik*n^hropic institutions of this nature should be the out- 
come of this Bill. Missionary institutions may be established here and 
there, and even Indians actuated by philanthropic and charitable ideas 
may establish institutions to meet the requirements of the case, and if 
the lattej is done, then, perhaps, a better solution of the difficulty will 
be ‘arrived at. So, I think, instead of insisting that Gevemment must,* 
as a Aatter of course, establish these institutipns, the sound course 
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woiild be tcTinJ^se j^duty upon the Government to e^tabliek such institu- 
tions and at the same time to give a scope for private institutions as well. 
As I ha^ alreadjn said, I, for myself, would like a private institution ^ 
help^ by Ooverni^nt with a grant than a pure and synple Government 
iifstitution. That is the reason why I cannot support the amendment 
of Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur. 

Mr. W. C., WORDSWORTH: On behaH of Government, I oppose 
the amendment. The Bill aims at providing certain opportunities for 
children who have staided their lives badly. These opportunities will 
be given in two classes of institutions, and it will be incumbent upon 
those responsible for the administration of the Act to see that these 
schools are provided in requisite number and with necessary' accommoda- 
tion. That being so, there is a duty incumbent ui)on Government to 
provide whatever part of the need is not provided by other associations 
or agencies, and this clause is drafted to recognise tliat point of view, 
^t is quite probable that a very large part of this work will be carried 
out by private philanthropic agencies. We, in Bengal, have seen so 
much done for the unfortunate classes that we are entitled to believe 
that men and woiften will come forward to help in this new kind of 
social work, and the experience of England may also encourage us. 
Government institutions* there for poor children have steadily declined 
in number because most of that work is now done by private agencies. 

I have looked through the reports of the Chief Inspector of Relormatory 
and Industrial Schools, and I believe that everyone of the 220 schools 
now under his jurisdiction is run by non-Govemment agency. England 
has come to the conclusion that children in Govevnment institutions for 
the poor do not get the chances of life that they ought to have. It is 
probable that Government in Bengal will have to establish and maintain 
whatever reformatory schools are necessary. It is hoped that a large 
number of industrial schools will be provided by non-Government agen- 
cies. The mover of the amendment would endeavour to force upon 
Government the obligation of establi.shing and maintaining both kiiids 
of schools and Government would prefer to await developments and to 
leave Government's obligations in the natter somewhat indefinite in the 
way which I have described. 

The motion was then put and lost. 

The following amendment standing in the name of Rai Mahendra 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur, being consequential, fell through: — 

"'That in clause 6 (/), penultimate line, for the words ‘and children* 
the words ‘children and young person.s* be substituted.*' 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bthadur: I move ‘‘-that in 
cJ^UTO 6 (2), line 1, for the words 'may certify that* the words 'on the 
application of or with the consent of the managers of ' be substituted." 
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These words ar<i. necessary. There ought to bp an application on 
behalf of the managers of the reformatory or industrial school before 
Government certifies it. This is my suggestion and I submit that this 
should be taken i^to consideration by the Hon’ble M jmber in charge of 
the Bill. 

Mr. W. C. WORDSWORTH: Government have no objection to this 
amendment. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I move *Hhat in 
line 3 of the same clause before the words ‘is fit* the words ‘may certi- 
fy that such reformatory or industrial school ’ be inserted.'* 

This I have introduced for the purpose of making the section more 
clear. 

Mr. W. C. WORDSWORTH: Government accept the amendment. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

Babu INDU BHUSHAN DUTTA: I move ‘ that in clause 6 ( 2 ), 
line 1, after the word ‘may* the following be inserted, namely: — ‘on the 
application of the managers or managing body thereof’** 

I do not see any difference between the amendmej)t of Rai Mahen- 
dra Mitra Bahadur and mine 

The Hofl’ble Sir ABD«UR*RAHIM: You say managers or managing 
body thereof. 

Babu INDU BHUSHAN DUTTA: My intention in putting “man- 
agers or managing body” is that there is some distinction between a 
manager and a managing body. In some institutions there is a paid 
manager, while a^anaging body is an honorary body and that is why 
r wanted to make a distinction. The real point is that the managing 
body or managers must apply first, before any action is taken. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-Utt-RAHIM: If you have a managing body 
and then have managers again, it is superfluous. In England, I 
understand, they are called superintendents, but that is not the amend- 
ment here. Wherever there is a mjinaging body, we will not have 
managers. I wduld suggest to Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta to leave it 
as it is. 

The motion^vis then, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The following amendments, standing in the names of Rai Mahendra 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur and Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta, respectively, 
being consequential, fell through. 

• “Ttat in clause 6 (2), lines 3 and 4, after the words 'youthful 
offenders,* the words ‘ young persons * be inserted.” ^ 
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' That fti Clause 6 (2), line 5, after the word * managers ’ the words 
*or managing body' be inserted." 

The lyiestioD^ that clause 6 as amended stand part of the Bill was then 

put and agreed toA 

• ^ 

ClauM 7. 

• • 

Th6 DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is 
that clause 7 stand part of the Bill. 

Babii»INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: I move "that clause 7 ( 2 ) be 
omitted." 

My reasons are obvious. We do not want that even in 
form, the personnel of the managing committee of such institutions 
should have the approval of the Government. There are many industri- 
al associations and industrial schools in this country and, there may be 
quits fit and honest persons in the Board who, however, may not be 
in the good books of the authorities. I do not like that such persons 
•should be removed from the managing committee. For instance, there 
are schools in Calcutta where certain members of the managing 
commit tef^are non-co-operators and may not he con.sidered fit persons by 
the authorities, ftut T know they are honest persons and command the 
cohfidence of th^ public. Tt is for these reasons that T want the dele- 
tion of the sub-clause. *Tt is not the personnel but the management 
<hat is the most iiffportant point. If the management is all right, what 
does it matter who form the personnel of the Committee? 

Mr. W. C. WORDSWORTH: On behalf of Government, 1 oppose 
this amendment. The situation briefly is that Government must have 
managers in whom it has confidence. The responsibility thrown on 
Government by this Bill is not light and if Government is to acquit 
itself properly, it must in its turn see that it delegates its functions under 
Bill to known and suitable men. Tt is true that in another section of 
this Bill to known and suitable men. If it true that in another section 
of the Bill, section 11, Government is given the right to deal with very 
diflicult cases. Government, if dissastifie^ with the condition, manage- 
ihent or superintendence of the school, takes away the certificate of that 
school. But it is obvious that this is a power that cay be used only 
in a very special emergency.* It is not a weapon that can* be used ordin- 
arilv. It is true that normally wj need not fear ^ny inconvenience 
arising out of the action of the managers, and I ne^ not here say in 
what degree the education of this province is due to the labours and 
devotion of the managers of schools. But it sometilhdl -happens that 
Government has to say for adequate reasofis that such and such a man is 
not fit to,be associated with the management oia school, and against such 
emergencies it is necessarv that there should be an adequate safeguard. 
If .Government were forced to use section 11 of the Bill every tiint th(^t 
fliicli a difficulty occurs the procedure would be far too cumbioiis. JTiat 
would mean that if a manager of whom Government could not approve 
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were appointed to a committee oi management, Govd(mihent could 
secure his removal only by threatening the withdrawal oi a certificate 
under section 11. That is an absuird position and one that would 
^ ceitainly destroy all good relations between Government and the man- 
agement of the school and thereby would do great h^m instead of good. 

1 do noji think that we need anticipate that Government will use this 
power lightly. Government will be well "aware of the purposes for 
which these responsibilities are thrown upon Government by the Bill, 
and I imagine that Government’s action uud<'r fho Bill will be dictated 
by a full sense of responsibility. I, therefore, oppose the aidendment 
on the ground that it is necessary for Government to prevent the associa- 
tion of obviously undesirable persons with any school subsided by public 
money for the purposes of this Bill. 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I beg to support 
the amendments on the following grounds. If the managing body is 
appointed at all, they ought to have independence in the matter of 
management. They are the representatives of school authorities and, 
if they are to be under the control of Government their hands may be 
tied. We are assured on behalf of Government that Government will 
nol interfere on any and every occasion. But at the same time, it is 
put down in law, in clear terms, that the management should have the 
approval of the Government, and my submission is that Government 
will be very likely io interfere which is not liked at ?11. 

BabU KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI; T also support the 
amendment. I think, in a matter like this, there should not be any 
undue interference on the part of Government. In the mufassal, inform- 
ation is supplied by the police and in many cases correct information is 
not supplied by the police. When a school is to be certified it should be 
seen whether the school is quite competent oi’ not to discharge the 
duties entrusted to it instead of looking at the personnel of the manag- 
ing body. The personnel should not be inte^ered with. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I think the mover of this 
amendment as well as the two supporters are influenced by undue sus; 
pi cion as to the object of this sisb-clause. They seem, to Ibe apprehen- 
si re that in deciding what schools are to be certified, Government will 
import into their judgment extraneous considerations. I can assure 
n y fion’tle* friei\ds that nothing further from the minds of those 
u ho are responsible for the Bill than that we shall refuse to certify cer- 
tain schools -si^ijly because the politics of certain members of tbe 
managing body are not acceptable to the Government. It* is a philen- 
thropio measure and Government will be very anxious to receive ihe 
cx)-operation of every one.Vho is in sympathy with tbe objects of the 
lilll. But tbe Government is entitled to see. that a school is under 
? roner management before it. makes up its mind to entrust unprotected 
children to it, . And how is the Government to satisfy itself unless li 
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is satisfied* to the fitness of the persons who manage such schools P 
Surely this is an iiAportant matter, and I trust it will be considered un- 
desirable to tie the hands of Government in this respect. Supposing 
there aA personsyon the managing body of a school who are not fit to* 
Oarry out the provreions of this Bill, then it would surety not be expedient 
to compel ihe Government to recognise that school. It is sijnply to 
ensure that the school will be carried on in accordance with the 
intentions of this Bill that ihis sub-clause has been put in. If you remove 
this sub-clauaB then the result will be that the children n^ay have to be 
sent toaschools which are managed by persons who have neither the 
capacity nor the fitness to look after and educate them. On these 
grounds, I oppose the amendment. 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: Have I the right of reply? 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: No. 

The motion was then put and lost. 

^ The following amendment, which stood in the name of Babu 
Kishori Mohan Chandhiiri, was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn: — 

^That^in danse 7 (2), after the words 'such person’ the words *and 
in such manner’ be inserted.” 

* Babu INDU*BT«U8HAH DUTTA • T move that at the end of clause 
7, the following 1^ added, namely : — 

*2(a) Girls and boys shall not be placed or kept in same school, 
whether such school be established or certified by the Local Government 
under section 6. ’ 

Mv reasons are obvious. There is ven^ great objection in having boys 
and girls place<l in the same school. In India the social system does not 
permit it and the popular opinion is against it. So Government ought 
to see that schools are made quite separate. 

The Hon’ble 8ir ABD-UR-RAHIM: We are prepared to accept the 
amendment. Of course, it is the intention of Government to have 
separate schools for boys and girls ordinarjjy, but in order that there may 
be no misapprehension we accept this |^mendment though in a modified 
form — * , 

” Where girls and boyef are accf/mmodated in any reformatory or 
industrial school, the accommodation provided for girls shall be* in a 
separate building and cx)mpoTlnd,” 

The modification, being accepted by the mover, tl^ ^potion was put 
in the modified form and agreed to. ^ 

labu^KIBHORi MOHAN CHAUDHURI;.! move that to clause 7, 
the following be added nameQr: — 

^Provided that if such school established or certified under s&;tion «6 
be for girls only, it shall be managed by ladies so far as possible. 
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In this case, 1 think the amendment will be acceptal/e.t If we are 
going to have separate accommodation for girUf it is' right that we should 
have separate teaching staff for them. 

Tlie Hon’ble yii' ABD-UR-RAHIM: I quite syinfiathise with ilm 
object of the mover and we pfopose to provide for wfiat he desires undfer 
the rulefi. We (have reserved to ourselves very wide powers under sec- 
tion 40 which will cover this matter, and I do not think it necessary to 
bring it in the clause itself. It may be difficult to get lady teachers and 
there may be'no objection to male teachers in the case of Christian girls 
for instance. Therefore, we want to reserve a power under the iFules and 
I submit that this matter ought not to be put in the clause. 

The motion was put and lost. 

The motion that clause 7, as amended, stand part of the Bill was then 
put and agreed to. 


Clause 8. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT! The question I now have to put is 
that clause 8 stand part of the Bill. 

The following amendment standing in the name of Babu Kishori 
Moban Chaudhuri, was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn: — , 

That in Clause 8(7), the words ‘ of the chief inspector ^ where they 
firsi occur, be omitted.” 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move that in clause 
8 (2), line 1, for the words ‘ such schools ^ the words ‘ school established 
or certified under section 6 of this Act ’ be substituted. ' 

T hope it will be accepted. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: We accept the amendment but 
we want to modify it a little and instead ef ‘‘schools established or certified 
under section 6 of the Act ” we would have “ reformatory and indus- 
trial school.” 

The motion having been accepted by Babu Kishori Mohan Chaud- 
huri, it was put in the modfned form and agreed to. 

Tho DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: I understand that'^in the absence of 
Prof. Mukherji, Mr. Wordsworth will move the next amendment. 

Mr. W. C. WORDSWORTH: I 'move that in clause 8(2), lines 1 
and ‘2, for the words ‘every year’ the words ‘every six months’ be sub- 
stituted. * • 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The following amendpu^nt, standing in the name of Babp Kishori 
Mohan Chaudhuri, failed : — 

'# “That in clause 8 (2), line 2, for the word ‘or’ the words ‘and at 
least twice ’ be substituted.” , * 
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A>0t Y4>jlE|g»NT : In ‘regard to t^e next motion, I 
the tnover to mot^ it in two parts. 

BlbllKtSHORJ MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move that in the pro- 
viso to 8, for the words ‘when practicable* the wor&s ‘in the absence 
otany jpeoial orders from the local Govemlnent in that behalf’ ^be sub- 
sfftutea. 

I do not think any explanation is necessary from me. 1 hope it will 
commend itselito the House. * 

The tfc^nHMh Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: This will really tie the hands of 
Government too much. As it is, the inspection of girls’ schools will ordin- 
arily be odnducted by women. The clause as it stands is ((uitc all right 
aira will serve the purpose of the mover and I think the amendment is 
quite unnecessary. 

motion was put and lost. 

. xBe second ])art of the amendment that for the word “woman” the 
^ord'^^lady” should he substituted, was then withdrawn by the mover. 

The motion tlint clause 8, as amended, stand part of the Bill was then 
put and agreed to. 

Clause 9. 

The OEPUrf.^RESrOENT: The question T now have to put is 
that clause 9 stand^art of the Bill. 

Babu IHOU BHU8HAN DUTTA: 1 move that in clause 9, after 
the words ’assistant inspector,’ the words ‘authorised in that behalf by 
the chief inspector ’ be inserted. 

I must confess that T am afraid of the abuse of power by the subordi- 
nate inspecting staff and that is why I propose that the subordinate ins- 
pectors should not inspect schools without being authorised by the chief 
inspector. 

Mr,,W. C. WORDSWORTH: Government will gladly accept tbm. 
amendment.. 

• The motion was put and agreed to. 

The motion that^clause 9, as amended, stand part of the Bill was put 
and agreed to. ^ 

Clau^ 10. 

- • 

ThO DBPUTY-PRE8IDENT: The question I now have to put is 
that clause lO^stand part of the Bill. • ^ 

The following amendment which stood ^n the name of Babu Kishori 
Mohan rbaudhuri failed : — 

“That*m the proviso to clause If), for the words ’when practicable’ 
fbe words ‘in the' absence of any special orders from the Local Gkovem- 
mfnt in that behalf’ be substituted, and for the word ‘woman’ the wor^ 
^lady’ be substitute/* ‘ • 
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^ : The DEPUTY-fRESiOENT: The queatijpk belwe tue V 

Ijclaufl© 10 of the Bill. ' 

The ihotiibii was then put and agreed to 

Clause 11. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have ,, 

clause 1 1 stand part of the Bill. 

Babu KI8HORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move that fnfkuse 11/ 

line 3, for the words ‘at any time* the words ‘after a requisition to make 
the necessary improvements and on non-compliance with such requisi- 
tion within the time specified therein or subsequently extended on appli- 
cation in that behalf (provided that such time shall always be sufficient),* 
be substituted. . 

It is obvious that, if the Lo(‘nl Government are dissatisfied* wfth the 
condition and management, etc., of any particular school, sonpie opjoHufl- 
ity sliould be allowed to the managing body to lectify its mistalfilor in4- 
prove the condition of the school. When notices ar(' served to that elfect 
and no remedial measures are taken, in that case only p declarstion may be 
made as provided by the section. It is only a safeguard so that there may 
be no unnecessary interference solely on the report sapgilied by the police 
officers. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: As the three following amendments 
arc all connected, T would ask Babu Tndu Bhushan Dutta to move hii 
amendment. 

Babu INDU BHUSHAN DUTTA: T move that in clause 11, line 4, 
before the word ‘ notice * the word ‘ reasonable * be insei-ted.’* 

If is a very reasonable suggestion. I think a reasonable notice should 
be given before any action is taken. T do not see that there can be any 
; objection to this. 

Rai MAHENDRA OHANDRA MITRA BAHADUR; I beg to with- 
draw the amendment which stands in my name. ^ 

The following amendment was then, by leave of fhe Oouncil, with- 
drawn : — « * 

That in clajise 11, proviso, afler the words ‘ youthful offenders * 
the worfis ‘ youflg persons * be inserted. V* 

Rai MAHBHDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I mQve that ^fter 
the proviso to clause 1 1 , the following be added, namely ; — 

'Provided also that in all cases of withdrawal of the certificate or 
prohibition of admission of the youthful offenders, vpflfing -^raohs or 
"‘ohildi^n, reapsonaWe opnortunitv shall be given beforAand to the man- 
agers of the school to show cause why such withdrawal or prohibition 
shffl not be ordered.* 
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$ submit suggestion of mine ie a reasunaoie oa«, a4|4 

that Government will accept it. 

WDII^DSWORTH: These three amendments aim af the^ 
|,4nd^n behalf of Government I formally oppose Nos. 37 
am .”j^epat*ed to accept No. 40 with certain^ alterajions in 
: Vas of course never the intention of Government to take 
giving the schools a reasonable opportunity in difficulties 
of tiii»l[ind. J believe that it is an established principle in legal drafting 
that thefR^drds * ‘opportunity'’ and “notice” mean reasonable opportunity 
and notice.. But at the same time Government is prepared to accept the 
proposition that something more definite is advisable in the way of a safe- 
guard, and, if llai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur will allow his 
resolution to be re-drafted in this form Government will be prepared to 
SLOtept it, and this, I think, will meet the wishes of the other movers: — 
“liiaf after the proviso to clause 11, the following words be added : — 

* Proy^ded also that before the issue of notice under this section or 
%nder1|ie proviso thereto, a reasonable opjx^rtunity shall he given to the 
mana'l^ers of the school to show cause why the certificate shall not he 
withdraw'^ or adn^ission to the school shall not be prohibited, as 

- the case mav he.’ ” 

• / 

Babu INDU*BHU8H*AN DUTTA: 1 accept it 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur; I also accept 


The motion as modified was then put and agreed to. 

The DEPUTY«PR ESI DENT: The question before the House is that 
clause 11, as now amended, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


Clause 12. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT* The queakion 4 now have to put is that 
cTause 12 8tai|^ par^of the Bill. . 

Babu KI8HORI MOHAN JCHAUDHURI: I move “ that in clause 12, 
line 6. for the words ‘date of the notice' the words ‘date of the rec-eipi of 
the notice by the chief inspectxir' be substituted.” • * 

Tbi HIHI’M Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM; On behalf of * Government, I 
accept the amendment. . , 

Tffie motion was then put and agreed to. 

Tha Dl£lHfir1^«PR ESI DENT S 'The question before the House is that 
clause 12, as amended, stand part of the Bill. ^ 

The motion was put and agreed to. 
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Clause 13. 

The DEl>UTY-PRE8IDENT: The question 1 now have to pttt* is 

^ that clause 13 stand part of the Bill. 

* 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur!.! hav^-expkined 

my reasons and I beg to withdraw my amendment. ,* 

The following amendment was then, by leave of the Council, with^ 
drawn : — 

« 

That in clause 13, line 1, after the words * youthful offender ’ 
the words ‘ young person * be inserted, and in line 8 of the same 
clause after the words ' youthful offenders ’ the words ‘ young per- 
sons ’ be inserted.” 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move ” that in clause 
13, line 5, after the words * the date of ’ the words ‘ the issue of * be 
inserted.” 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: On behalf of Government, I accept it., 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

The D EPUTY*PR ESI DENT : The (jiiestion before the* House is 
that clause 13, as amended, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

Clause 14. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is 
that clause 14 stand part of the Bill. 

Tlu* following amendment, which stood in the name of Rai Mahendra 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur, failed : — 

” That in clause 14, line 2, after the words ‘ youthful offenders ’ the 
words * young persons ’ be inserted.” 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I move that in 

clause 14, line 3, after thcvjword ‘ discharged ’ the words ‘ absolutely 

or conditionally * be inserted. 

__ * » 

It is not necessary for me to explain further in this matter. I hope 

the Government will see their way to accept it. 

Mr. H. P. UUVAL: On behalf of Government I am prepared to 
accept the amendment if it takes the following form: “ absolutely or on 
such conditions 'as the Local Government may impose.”* I think this 
wording is l>etter than what Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur pro- 
poses. ^ 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I accept the amen- 
fled wording. 

^he motion was then put in the modified form and agreed to. 
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‘Mr? Hi P. DUVAL: In the absence of Professwr S. C. Mukherjii;^! 
propose “ that in clause 14, line 5, after the word * school * the words 
‘ or. auxiliary home * be inserted.^* 

^ This is important because in the following clause, namely, 16, we 
provide for auxiliary homes in addition to reformatory or industrial 
VhOols. These homes will probably be in the hills aiulVill be attached 
to or connected with a certain number of schools in the plains. 1 think 
Government ^hould have the power to deal with offenders or young 
childrei%in these homes when tliey come into existence. Government 
should also have the power to traii.sfer from schools children both to the 
reformatory and industrial schools and also, if necessary, to the auxili- 
ary homes. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 


The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT* The question before the House is 
tjiat clause 14, as amended, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 


Clause 15. 

• The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is 
that dlause 15 stand part’of the Bill. 

Babu KIBHOlil MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I beg leave to withdraw 
the amendment standing in my name. 

The following amendment was then, by leave of the (’ouncil, with- 
drawn : — 

Thai in clau.se 15, line 2, after the word ‘ homes ’ tlie words ‘ t»> 
be attached to a reformatory’ or industrial school ’ be inserted.” 

Bsbu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I l)eg to withdraw the 
Di^xt amendment. ^ 

The following amendment wuis then, by leave of the Council . with- 
drawn : — 

That in clause 15, line 3, after the words ‘ inmates of ’ the word 
‘ such ’ be inserted.” • 

The following amendment, which stood in the name of Babu J^ndu 
Bhiiahan Dutta, failed: — ^ • 

“ That in clause 15, line 4, after the word ‘ may ' the words ‘ on 
^plication •made by the managers or managing body thereof ' be 
inserted.* ** , ‘ 

Babu JCIBHORI MOHAN .CHAUDHURir I Iwg leave to withdraw 
my next amendment. 

The following amendment was then, by leave of the Council, will?- 
drawn : — 
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‘‘ That in clause ,15, line 6, for the word * the ’ jth© word*‘ such ' he 
substituted.’ ” 

Babu KI8HORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI; I move that fo clause^ 
16, line 7, after the words * certificate of a ’ the words ‘ reformatory Qr 
industrial ’ be inserted. 

I think it is necessary that these words should be inserted and I^ 
hope Government will accept it. 

Mf. H. Pt DUVAL S On behalf of Government, I am prepared to 
accept it. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

Tha DEPUTY-PRE8I DENTs The question before the House is that 
clause 15, as amended, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 


Clause 16. 

The DEPUTY-PRE8IDENT: The question I now have to put is that 
clause 16 stand part of the Bill. « ‘ 

The following amendment standing in the name of Rai Mahendra 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur, being consequential, failed:— 

“ That in clause 16, after the word * offender ’ fa line 2 and in 
line 4, the words ‘ young person ’ be inserted.’" 

Mr. W. C. W0RD8W0RTH! I move that in clause 16, lines 6 
and 6, for the words ‘ teach, train lodge ’ the words. ‘ teach and train, 
and, furllier, if the scliool is rcsid'Mitial, to lodge’ he siihstit aied. 

This anieiidineiit aims at eoriectiiig a mistake in drafting. It is 
the intention of the Bill to include both residential and non-residential 
schools and if this alteration is not made, the jmrpose of the Bill in this 
re8]>e(;t will be partly, frustrated. 

I'he motion was then put and agretxl to. 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI : I move ‘ that to clause 
16, the following be added, namely: — • 

‘ Provided that the Tiocal Government may, on an application made 
in that behalf through the chief inspector by the managers of a certified 
school, arrange f0r the transfer of such offender or child to any other 
leformatory or industrial school.’ ” 

I think this addition is neces.sary and I hope Govemmenl will accept 

it. 

Mf. H. P. DUVALs Government are prepared to accept this amend- 
ment provided that the words “ through the chief inspector ” are 
ofhitted. There seems to be no particular reason that this should be 
defiiftd, so we suggest that these words be omitted. 
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^abu KISHORI VOHAN GHAUDHURI: I accept the suggestion. 
The amendment, as modified, was then put and agreed to. 

, The DtPUTY-PRESi DENT; The question before the House is that • 
cltmse 16, as amended, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

Clause 18. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is 
that clause 18 stand part of the Bill. 

Rai HARENDRANATH GHAUDHURI: I move that in clause 
18, line 4, for the word ‘ may ’ the words ‘ may in any case and shall ’ 
be substituted. 

I do not understand why the liberal touches in the English Act 
should be left out. The English Act does not stop with the word “ may” 
Ijefore the w'oid ” unless ” in the corresponding clause, but says 
” may in any case and shall unless, etc.” The result is that under the 
English Act the officer in charge of a police-station is bound to release 
an arrested boy on* bail unless the charge is such a grave one as that 
of homicide, etc. And even in such grave cases as are punishable with 
death or transpoi^afion in case of an adult, the officer in charge of a 
police-station can exercise his discretion in allowing bail. But here 
the pnining-knife has been so applied that this Bill not only precludes 
the exercise of such a discretion by officers in charge of police-stations 
in grave cases but also empowers him to refuse bail even when the boy 
is chaiged with light offences. The meaning, therefore, comes to be 
just the opposite of what the English Act intends. Whatever view may 
be taken with regard to graver offences, there is certainly no justifica- 
tion why in other cases grant of bail to children of tender years should 
be left to the discretion of officers in charge of police-stations and win 
such children charged with any and every offence, are to la* kej>t con- 
fined simply to be produced l>efore a court which again may after trial 
acquit him. 

Tho Hon'ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I am prejmred Jo accejd the 
amendment. I do not think tjiere is any danger of the clafise not beiiig 
worked properly, but at the same time the argument of Rai H^rendra- 
nath Chaudhuri is right that i4 might be desirable to* assimilate thi.s 
provision with that of the English Act. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. * 

The -fa|}t)wing amendment standing in the name of Professor 
S. C. Mukherji was, in the absence of the memd)er, deemed to be with- 
drawn : — 

“ That in clause 18, line 4, for the word ‘ may ’ the word * shall 
be aubatituted.* ” • 
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Rai Or. HARipHAN DUTT Bahadur: On bjehalf of Wbu Iii4u 

Bhushan Dutta, by leave of the Council, I beg to withdraw the amend- 
ment “ that in clause 18, line 4, for the word ‘ may ’ the wor^ ‘ shall ’ 
be substituted,”, as I have not been able to follow what has been the* 
effect of the passing of amendment No. 64 of Rai Harendrandth 
Chaudhuri. , 

The amendment was then, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move .that in clause 
18, line 4, after the word * may ’ the word.s ‘ if the person an^sted is a 
boy and ’ be inserted. 

I think a special provision is necessaiy and I liope it will be accepted 
by Government. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The alternative amendment has been 
carried, so your motion fails. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM : 1 move ” that in clause 18, 
line 5, before the word ‘ homicide ’ the word ‘ culpable ’ be inserted.’* 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI; t move ” that in 
clause 18, lines 5 and 6, the words ‘ in the case of an jidiilt ’ be omitted.” 

I need not say much, but I think this will bfe accepted by Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: Government are prepared to accept the amend- 
ment. We consider this a matter of drafting. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur; 1 move that in 
the last line of clause 18, for tlie words ‘ release him on bail, with or 
without sureties’ the following be .substituted, namely: — 

* (a) in the case of a boy, release him on a recognizance being 
entered into by him or by his parent or guardian with or 
without sureties, for such an amount as will, in the opinion 
of the said officer, secure the attendance of such person updn 
the hearing of the charge; and 

(b) in the case of a girl above the a»ge of eleven years, the said 

“ ^ officer, shall release herbal once if her parents or husband 

or any male member of her family or any other respectable 
person stands surety for her and goes to the j)olice-station 
in her stead.’ 

I consider myself very fortunate that I raised the question of the 
inclusion of girls in the Bill. That was parried in the Select Committee 
against much opposition, but the oppositionists, I am glad to find, have^^ 
Hot the courage to move any amendment in the Council. When I ^ 
pldlded for the inclusion of girls, I was quite conscious of the danger of* 
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including ftiem in tjiia Bill, Every safeguard should be made for their 
protection and, therefore, I put in this amendment in the terms of the 
English ^ct. ^ 

The case of girls is new. I am very apprehensive that girls above 
the age of 11 would not have adequate respect or protection in a police- 
station. We all know what a police-station means. ISierefoi^fc, Sir, in 
the case of girls, I desire that the officer who arrests shall release her 
il her parent or husband or any other person stand surety for her and 
goes to the ixTi ice-station in her stead. I do not wish to lAiike any long 
speech on this matter because, so far as I understand, Government will 
not oppose it. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Are you going to move the amend- 
ments separately? 

J he amendments were then separately moved. 

The Hon*ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM ; I really should have like to hear 
wdiat is the diflereiice between the law as drafted here read with amend- 
ment No. 54 and the amendment of Rai Jogendra Chunder (those 
Bahadur. Amendment 54, which has just been accepted by Govern- 
ment and carried in the Council, makes it obligatory on an officer to 
releiise a*lmy oi ^irl who has l>etMi arrested in all cases ex(‘ept where 
tltf charge is one of culpable homicide or any other offence j>unishable 
with death or transportation, I do not think that the Rai Bahadur 
wants that, in ca«es where there is a (diarge of culpable homicide or any 
other offence punishable with death or transportation, an officer should 
be compelled to release the young i>er8on on bail. Even iii those cases, 
if a proper bail is forthcoming he is empowered to release on bail. In 
all o*ther cases he is bound to accept bail. I do not see bow this amend- 
ment is any improvement or achieves any object wdiiidi is not covered 
by the clau.se as it stands. No doubt his language is taken by my 
friend from the English Act, but we have got um*d to our own legal 
phraseology and the word bail is wedl-known to lawyers, and I do not 
think there is any necessity for departing from that phrase. I really 
do not see in what way there would be greattu* protection under the 
amendmont, as moved by the Rai Babadiir, than under the clause as it 
stands taken with, the amendment N(x 54, which has l)een carried by 
the Council. • 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur; I quite see what 
the Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur-Rahim saye. All that I desirg is tbis»tbat they 
should be released on a personal bail. 

The HoA’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: It would notfc be practicable to 
release a child who has been brought i^p in that way. What is the 
value of recognisance from children who wander about in the streets or 
are under the control of undesirable men? Il is no use taking rccogni- 
sauce from them . I thought the Rai Bahadur saw that and consented to 
delete the words “ by him or ** from his amendment. You havg^ l/bt 
* everything in the clause itself. Only the language is different. ^ 
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Rai JOCENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: I move ^liat in the 


last lime of clause 18, for the words ‘‘ release him on bail, with or with- 
out sureties,'’ the following be substituted, viz: — in the case of a boy, 
Release him on a recognizance being entered into by him or by his parent 
or guardian with or without sureties, for such an amount as will, in the 
opinion of the said officer, secure the attendance of such person upon the 
hearing of the charge. 

What I desire is this; the section, as amended, seeks to release him 
on bail. Now' the question is this. The police officer may requirg a very 
heavy bail; he may ask for a bail of Rs. 1,000. Therefore I wish, on 
personal recognizances of the father or the guardian, he may be released 
forthwith. This point might be considered.' 


The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I do not think that the amount 
should be mentioned; the amendment says ‘with or without sureties for 
such an amount, etc., etc.' So practically there is no difference. 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: lam afraid my word- ^ 
ing is bad. 


The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I thinlT our drafting is much 
simpler and more to the point. 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: VqMlie see that the 
amendment as phrased is not sufficient for my purpose. . 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I do not think it is neessary. 

The motion was then, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: I move that ihUhe 
last line of clause 18, for the words “ release him on bail, with or with- 
out sureties," the following be substituted, viz: — in the case of a girl 
of elevcji years, the said officer .shall ndease lier at once if 
her parents or husband oi- any male member ol her family or any other 
respectable per.son stands .surety for her and g(K\s to the police-station in 
her stead. ' 

The (luestion is this: In tl^e case of a boy he must go to the police- 
.^tation ; in the case of a girl, all that 1 desire is that she should not be^ 
compelled to go to the j)olice-.station if somebody stands surety for hei ; 
and that also, I\say, in the case of girls abow* the age of 11. 

Th6 DEPUTYfPRESI DENT: Amendment No. 62 is analogous to 
this one. I therefoie ask Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri to move the 
amendment which ptands in his name so that we can have onc^ discussion. 

Bttbu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI : The amendment is worded 
in a different way. I have made a slight alteration because the langu- 
age seems to me to be defective. As in the case of a girl she may not 
be^obliged to go to the police-station, so T beg leave to move this amend- 
meut^in a different form. 
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The amelidment ^as then, by leave of the Depuly-Presideut, moved 
in the folowing amended form : — 

“But in the case of a girl may release her on bail furnished by her ^ 
parents or guardian, with or without sureties, for such an amount as 
will, in the opinion of the oflBcer, secure her attendance upon the hearing 
of the charge.” • • 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: The only point that I can see is 

that the girl may not be removed to the police-station, that • is to say, 
when th# parent or guardian or any member of her family is willing to 
stand surety for her. No doubt, clause 18 does imply that she may bd 
brought to the police-station and the officer in charge of the police- 
station to which such })erson is brought may release her on bail. I am 
prepared to agree that this may not be necessary; we may give power 
to the officer arresting, to release her at once on bail, piovided proper 
sureties are forthcoming, so that it may not be necessary to take her to 
the police-station. But I cannot accept the amendment as drafted. It 
fequires redrafting. If it is properly drafted, I have no olgection. 

Rai jaCENDRA CHUNDER GH08E Bahadur: As you accept the 
principle ot the unfeiidment, I shall leave it to you or to the Secretary 
to redraft it. 

The consideration of this amendment was then postponed to the next 
day. 

Clause 19. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT : The question I now have to put is that 
clause 19 stand part of the Bill. 

Rai Dr. HARIDHAN DUTT Bahadur: On hchart of Ihibu Indu 
Bhushan Dutta, by leave of the Council, 1 move that in clause 19 (1/), 
line 4, after the word ‘ detained ’ the words ‘ in a place other than a 
police-station or jail ’ be inserted. 

It is quite clear that the intention of the legislature .should be to ])ro- 
these young i)er.sons as far as |K)s.sible from the objectionable sur- 
roundings of a poIic!^-station or a jail. This can only he done by insert- 
ing this clause so that these voung jier.sons before convictwjn should not 
have any eontucl with crimin.'ils. In this view 1 trust that thi^ amend- 
ment will be accepted. ^ *# • 

The Hon’llle Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: On behalf of Government, I am 
prepared to accept this, but the only consideration is wliether a jnuper 
place will he available everywhere at once. We have a place at Lower 
Circular Eoad: however, I amj)repared to acc^it ibis amendment. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

<.bsence of the member the bdlowing amendment was deemetf 

^thJrawn:— ^ 
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“That in clause line 6, after the w<>rJ ‘lyanner’ tie words ‘in 

a place other than a police-station’ be inserted.” 

The following amendment standing in the name of Babut Kishori 
Mohan Chaudhuri was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn: — 

“That in clause 19 (i), line 5. for the words ‘prescribed manner’ the 
‘inanne'r prescribed’ he substituted.” 

Rai Dr. HARIDHAN DUTT Bahadur; By leave of the Council, on 
behalf of Babu Indii Bhushan Lulta, I move that in clause 19{2) after 
the word ‘custody’ the words ‘in a place other than a police-Sbation or 
jail ’ be inserted. 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: 1 think the member is under some misapprehen- 
sion. If the amendment is accepted, the section will read thus: “No 
police officer shall detain in custody in a place other than a police-station 
or jail, any such person . . .” It will thus be seen that a police 

officer has got to detain the person according to the amendment in a 
police-station or jail. This is just opposite to what has just now been, 
accepted. (Laughter.) 

The motion was then, hy leave of the Council, withdrawn.- 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move that in clause 
J9(^) for the woid ‘reasonable’ the words ‘absolutely nbcessarv’ be sub- 
stituted. 

• I wish to make this stronger and to impress upon the police officer 
that it is absolutely necessary. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: This wording is as it appears 

frequently in the (h iniinal Brc ccdure Code. I do not think 1 have nonjp 
across the words ‘absolutely neces.saiy’ anywhere. 1 op]K)8e it. 

The motion was then put and lost . 

The motion that clause 19, as amended, stand part of the Bill was put 
and agreed to. 

Clause 20. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question 1 now have to put is that 
clause 20 stand part of the Bill. 

Rai Dr. HARIDHAN DUTT Balhadur: By leave of the Council on 
behalf of Babu indu Bhushan Ihitta, I move that in clause 20, line 
4, after the word ‘detained’ the words ‘in a place other than a police- 
station or jail’ h& inserted. * 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: On behalf of Government I accept this. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

«ar HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: I move that kjilaliM 91.- 

IhrrS, for th^ word ‘may’ the word 'shall’ be substituted.. 
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The avowed objejt of the Bill is to extend protection to children and 
young persons and provide for edii(‘ational treatment of youthful offenders 
and not to give them a foietasle of the prison. Therefore, 1 propose that 
the word ‘shall* be substituted for the word ‘may.’ In the correspond-* 
iifjg section of the English Act the word ‘shall’ and not ‘may’ occurs. 
[Cf. Section 97(i) of the English Act.]. , , 

In the event of my amendment being accepted, the section will road 
thus : — 

“A qpurt . . . shall, instead of committing him to prison, order 

him, etc., etc.” 

Pi DUVAL: On behalf of Government I accept this. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

The following amendment which stood in the name of Bahu Kishori 
Mohan Chaudhuri, being identical, failed: — 

‘‘That in clause 20, line d, for the word ‘may’ the word ‘shall’ be 
ipubstituted.” 

The following amendment which stood in the name of Babu Kishori 
Mohan rhaudhuri^was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn: — 

, ‘‘That in clause 20, line 5, for the words ‘prescribed manner’ the words 
‘manner prescribecf be substituted.” 

The motion tlmt clause 20, as amended, stand part of the Bill was put 
and agreed to. 


Clause 21. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is that 
clause 21 stand part of the Bill. 

The following amendments which stood in the name of Babu Kishori 
Mohan Chaudhuri were, by leave of the Council, withdrawn : — 

“ That in clause 21, the word ‘ at ’ in the two places where it occurs 
after the word ‘attend’ be omitted.” ^ 

^ “That in clausq 21 (J), for the words ‘parent or guardian’ in the 
second place where they occur, the word ‘person’ be substituted.” * 

, ' • • I ' 

The Hcm’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAI^IM: I move that in clause SI (,5) 
for the proviso, the following be substituted, namely:— 

‘Provide that, if the parent or guardian is a person other than the 
father, the attendance of the father or, if the father is 'dead or cannot be 
foun^, the attendance of the nearest adult male relative may also be 
required.^ ^ ^ . 

The object of this is obvious; where there is a guardian or parents 
‘ O^^tha^^e father, the father ought to be asked to attend ; if the fathir 
is i^i^ble, then the nearest male adult relative may be required to 
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The originfil drafting was bad and the claujje has been re-drafted 
in order to make it clearer. This will cover amendments Nos. 73 and 
74 and makes clearer the intention of the Bill. 


The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: I think this amendment covers ameijd- 
ments Nos. 73 and 74. T ask Babn Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri if he has 
anythiitg to say*. 


Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: As the amendment covers 
amendments' Nos. 73 and 74, I beg leave to withdraw thetn. ^ C 

The following amendments, which stood in the name of Babu Kishori 
Mohan Chaudhuri, were then, by leave of the Council, withdrawn: — 
**That in clause 21 proviso, line 1, for the words ‘that pePsi^tf '^Oife 
words ‘such persons’ be substituted.” t 

”That in clause 21 (J), proviso, line 2, after the word ‘or’ the words 
‘if the father cannot be found* be in.serted.” 

The original amendment standing in the name of the Hon^ble Sir 
Abd-ur-Rahim, was then put and agreed to. ^ 

The following amendments which stood in the name pf Babu Kishori 
Mohan Chaudhun, were, by leave of the Council, withdrawn : — 

‘^That in clause 21(^), line 3, after the word Vas’ the word ‘immedi- 
ately* be inserted.’* . ' ^ 

‘‘That in clause 21 (4), line 4, after the word ‘proceedings’ the wordil*' 
‘ or his arrest under the provisions of this Act ’ be inserted.” 

“That in clause 21 line 6, after the word ‘may* the words ‘if Ae 
so wishes* be inserted.” 


Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: By leave of the Council, on behalf 
of Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray, T move that for clause 21(4') the^I^" 
lowing be substituted, namely: — " # , 

‘(5) The parent or guardian whose attendance is required und^ tH 
section may appear before the Court by a pleader or agent.'*’ . , 

This is an addition to the original Bill. I personally think, if 
accept this amendment, it will be an improvement on the existing stftti 
of aSFairs; therefore, T think you ought to accept it. ^ 

^ The Hcm'bis Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM; The whole object of thd^Bill i 
that Ve should have the father or guardian responsible for the ;itafe ^ 
the rtiild'to atteijd and explain to thfe coi^rt whv the child is negleo<fee3 
|W^ly, it is no good having a pleader. As to the case of pvrdanashii 
IgJinen this is provided for in sub-clause (S), and the main object <^f hav 
^eck of some sort on t|ie parent or guardian will be fnistratef il 
atftendment were accepted. T do not see what pos.sihle objectio|.Mi 
thertt be in these cases for the father or guardian to attend the court, 
^rely,^if he has not been guilty of neglect or ill-treating the^jphil^, h 
OTght to come to the court and explain matters, I therefore d^ppse th< 
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Tfie m^ion was then put and lost. 

The motion that clause 21, as amended, stand part of the Bill was put 
and agrrjed to. 

Clause 22. 

The DEPUTY.PRE8IDENT: The next two amendments, which re- 
quired the previous sanction of the Oovernor-tTeneral under section 80A 
(JT of the Government of India Act to their consideration by the Coun- 
cil, werg referred with a larpe num])er of others for orders oh the question 
of llie grant of such previous sanction. The Governor-General has not 
honveyed his previous sanction to the moving of these particular amend- 
nnd I have, therefore, ruled that they cannot he considered. To 
save Jhe time of members, T may inform them in advance that my ruling, 
when the time comes, will be the same in regard to amendments 
Nos. 116, 117, 135, 146, 153, 166, 188. 192 and 193. 

Adjournment. 

The (Vnincil wa.s then adjourned to Wednesday, the 18th January. 

1922, at3r.M. • 
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Prooaedings of the Bengal Legislative Counoil assembled unler the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. c 

The Council met in the Council Chamber in the Town Hall, Calot||^ 
on WedfiPflflay, the 18th January, 1922, at 3 p.m. 


Present; 

The Deputy-President in the Chair, the Hon’ble the four 
of the Executive Council, two Hon’ble Ministers (the Hon’ble tlrt' 
Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, being abiaeDt), 
and 92 nominated and elected members. t 


Government Bills. 

The Bengal Childreni Bill. 

Clause 18. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT (Babu Surendra Ns.th Ray): We no^ 

resume the discussion on motions Nos. GO (h), G1 an^l 62. ^ 

MEMBER in charge of JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT Xthe HofPble" " 
Sir Abd-ur-Rahim): We are prepared to accept the amendment, if it 
is worder thus. After clause 18, insert the following proviso: — |r, • 

Provided that wlien a girl apparently under the age oi 16 3 ^rs 
is arrested, the officer- in -charge of a ]X)1 ice-station who has mado.„ 
arrest, or before whoin the girl has been produced, shall release her at 
once if any person, who in his opinion is a sufficient surety, enters jhio^ 
a bond, for such sum of money as the officer considers sufficient {(T 
produce her before the court and to ap|>ear in her stead, if requir|^)^|^ 
tlio police-station.” 

Rai JOCENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur; I accepU4:he ^ 
amendment. 

The motion was then put in the^raodified form and agreed tci 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: As Professor S. C. Mukherji ts absent/ 

^ the following amendment, wffiich stands in his name, is darned t^ffie ^ 

' withdrawn: — 

” That in clause 18, last line, the words * or without ’ be omiyj^d. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question before the Council 
tjiat ^clause 18, as amended by the Council, stand part of thS Bill. 

. f^The motion was put and agreed to. 
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Till* dIpUTY’^RESIDENT: The question I aow have to put is 
that c&use 22 stand part of the Bill. 

The ^notion was put and agreed to. 

Clause 23. 

Tfie DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is 

that clause 23 stand part of the Bill. 

0 * • 

Babtf KI8HORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI; I move ‘‘ that in clause 
23, the words ‘ in the case of an adult ’ in the three places where they 
occur, be omitted.*’ 

I think this amendment is necessary and I hope Government will 
accept it. 

SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. H. P. Duval): Government accept the amendment. 

♦ The motion was put and agreed to. 

The following amendment, which stood in the name of Babu Kishori 
Mohan Chaudhuri^ was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn: — 

** That in clause 23 (I), line 1, for the words ‘ youthful offender * 
the words * child f)r young person * -be substituted, and that in the 
proviso to the same clause for the words ‘ the offender * the words 
* such child or young person * be substituted.” 

R« HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: I move ” that in 
clause 23 (1), lines 5 and 6, the words ‘ in addition to or * be omitted.” 

Clause 23, when analysed, comes to this, viz.^ when a youthful 
offender of a certain age is convicted of an offence, punishable wilh 
(fl) transportation, or (h) imprisonment, the courts may order, in the 
former case, i.e., in the case punishable with transportation, that either 
he be sent to a reformatory school or, because of the phrase ” in 
addition to ” in the clause, order that he be sent to a reformatory 
echobl, and that at the same time he be transported. Whether these 
tjyo things, taken together, mean this mifch that the court may order 
him to be sent to a reformatory school in the Andamans, one does 
not know; but one at least may be pardoned, if he is curious to know 
how the court can be consistently empowered to do so when section 
22 expressly provides that no chil<> or young person sj^all be Sentenced 
to transportation. 

So far as regards confusion due to the insertion of^ the phrase ** in 
addition to ” in case of transportation. J^ow to come to the confusion 
introduced by the phrase in case of ** imprisonment.” The proviso to 
clause 23 (i) runs thus: • 

7 Provided that when the offender is ordered to be sent , to a 
reformatory school, he shall not in addition be sentence to impilsoif- 
ment.” After this, how the words ** in addition to ” can stand ^the 
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court in better stead, I fail to understand. The words in question, 
therefore, besides introducing confusion serve no better purpose, and I 
therefore propose that they should be omitted altogether. 

The Hofi’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: This clause 23 is to be reaf 
subject ’ to clause 22. Clause 22 provides that no child or young 
person shall be sentenced to death, transportation or imprisonment or 
committed to prison in default of payment of a fine or in default of 
furnishing security. The object of clause 23 (7) is that if, for 
instance, sentence of fine be imposed then in addition to oi in lieu 
of sentencing him according to law to any such punishment, the court 
may order that he be sent to a reformatory school. If that clause 
were not there, he would not be liable to a sentence of fine. Clause 20 
provides that when a child or young person is convicted of an offence 
he may be fined and that fine may be realised from his parent or 
guardian. This is the object. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: Why is it not made clear 
in the Bill? 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM; It is a matter of drafting. 
We have practically followed the wording of the English Act. Sec- 
tion 57 of the English Act says that where a yoiUhf,ul offender, who 
in the opinion of the court before which he is charged is 12 years of 
age or u]>wards, but less lhan 16 years of age, if convicted, whethei 
on indict men t or by a petty sessional court, of an offence punishable in 
the case of an adult with penal survitude or imprisonment, the court 
may, in addition to or in lieu of sentencing him according to law to 
any other punishment, order that he be sent to a reformatory school. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: Here it should also be 
made clear. It is said that the court may award any other punish- 
ment. In the English Act it is stated that in lieu of sentencing him 
according to law the court may award any other punishment. 

The Hofi’Me Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: That is the very wording of the 
English Act. ^ 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: Are t*he different punish- 
ineij^ts contemplated to be administered under the English Act the same 
as tliose contemplated under this 4ct? 

The Hen’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: We do not propose to inflict 
any punishment. The object of the whole Bill is not to sentence a 
child to imprisonment or transportation ; but in some cases he may be 
sentenced to a fine which may be realised from his parent or guardian. 
That is the object of the clause. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: In that case, I begjeave 
to withdraw my amendment. 

The motion was then, by leave of. the Council, withdrawn. 
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Th* DEI^JTY-PRESIDENT: As Professor S. C. Jlukherji is absent, 
the following amendment, which stands in his name, is deemed to be 
withdrawn : — 

“ That in clause 23 (7), lines 5 and 6, the words ‘ in addition to 
or * be omitted.** 

BitfNi KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: As I am nJt very anxious 
about the next amendment, I beg leave to withdraw it. 

The followittg amendment was then, by leave of the Council, 
withdrawn : — 

** That in clause 23 (7), line G, after the word ‘ lieu * the words 
‘ wholly or partly ’ lie inserted.” 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: 1 think I should ask leave 
of the Council to withdraw my next motion. 

The following amendment was theW, by leave of the Council, with- 
drawn : — 

♦ ** That in clause 23 (7), line 7, after the word ‘ punishment * the 

words ‘ subject to the provisions of section 22 of this Act * be inserted.” 

The DEPUTY.PRE8IDENT! Motion No. 88 should be taken up 
firsU; but, as Professor S. C. Mukhorji, in whose name the motion 
stands, is ab.sent,*it*is de(«ned to be withdrawn. It was as follows 

” That the proviso to clause 23 (7) Ik* omitted.’* 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI : I move ” that at the cud 

of the proviso to clause 23 (7), the following be added, namely: — 

‘ even though he has against him one or more previous convictions 
of an offence or offences, punishable with death, transportation or 
imprisonment.* ** 

I feel some difficulty about the conviction. I do not know whether 
it is contemplated in a previous trial or in the same trial. The con- 
viction should be taken up separately. In view of this matter, I have 
suggested this amendment. 

*The Hon’Me 8ir ABD.UR.RAHIM:^The l)ower is given quite irre- 
spective of the fad whether he has been previously ^convicted or 
not. There is no restriction 4 ibout this at all. I do not know whether 
Babu Ki.shori Mohan Chuudhuri means, if the sentence is still yiniflng. 

• • 

BMnj KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I think, in awarding the 
sentence, the court has to exercise the same discretion whether it is 
meant in the same trial or in the previous trial. 

The HotPhle 8ir ABD-UR-RAHIM: As regards the case of these 
who have been already sentenced that is not dealt with here. But 
Government has taken power to deal with children who are already sen^ 
tenced. This is laid down later on. Clause ( 2 ) of the same section 

6a 
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says that when a youthful offender of 12 years of age or upwards has 
been sentenced to transportation or imprisonment, the Local Government 
may direct that in lieu of his undergoing or completing such sentence 
he shall be sent to a reformatory school. So where a sentence is still 
running the court has power to act under this clause. 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: In that case I beg leave 
of the Council to withdraw it. 

The motion was then, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: I move ** that in 
clause 28 (2), line 1, after Ihe word ‘ when ’ the following be inserted, 
namely, “ before the comnn'ncement of this Act.” 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: A s we do not want in the draft- 
ing to liav(‘ unnecessary words, I think, sub-clause ( 2 ) is quite clear 
for the purpose. • 

The motion was then, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT; The next motion is consequential on 
motion No. 80, and, therefore, fails. 

It was as follows : — 

” That in clause 28 (2), line 1, for the words ‘ youthful offender ’ 
the words ‘ (diild or young person ’ be substituted,* atd in line 0, for 
the words * the offender * the words * such child or young person ^ be 
substituted.” 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur; I move ‘‘ that in 
clause 28 (2), line 2, after the word ‘ sentenced ’ the words ‘ whether 
before or aftcM* the commencement of this Act ’ be inserted.” 

On reading the clause it a])i)ears that the sentence stands alone 
and my submission is that the words ” before or after the commence- 
ment of this Act ” Ix' added. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM : It clearly stands on the same 
footing as Eai Harendranath Chaudhuri’s amendment. I do not think 
that this is at all necessavv. It cannot l>e accepted in cases contem- 
plated by the second part of the proviso to clause 22. It is only in 
a case wher^ a young person is of such a depraved character that he 
is not fit to be sent to a reformatory school that he can be sentenced. I 
d(» not r eally see what the difficulty^.is. 

The motion was then, by leave of '(he Council, withdrawn. 

Babu KI8HORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI; I move “ that in 
( lause 23 (2), line 8, after .the word ‘ imprisonment ’ the words ‘ under 
the proviso to section 22 ’ be inserted.” 

In this amendment,' I propose that if there is any sentence of 
imprisonment that is to be done under the proviso to section 22, 
it may l>e made clear. The reason of my amendment is to make it 
more clear. 
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Th6 Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: It would altogether wrong, 
because clause 22 (2) is wider and Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri 
wants to«nake it narrower. Under sulwdause (2), the Local Govern- 
nient has jx)wer to deal with a youthful offender and to send him to a 
reformatory scliool if he be under 12 years of age, whether he has been 
convicted under the Act in certain cmses Ix^fore the Act. What Babu 
Kishori Mohan (’haudhuri wants is a new proviso to section 22. but 
then he would leave out all (*ases where these youthful offenders ha\e 
been dea^; with before and their senteiK'es have not expired. That 
would be a retrograde measure. 

The motion was then, by leave of the ('ouncil, withdrawn. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The following is a consequential 
amendment and, therefore, it fails: — 

** That in clause 23 (J), for the words ‘ youthful offender ’ the 
word ‘ child ’ be substituted.” 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move “ that in 
clause 23 (•/), for the words ‘ ,\oung |>erson ’ w’herever they occur, tlic 
word ‘ child ’ be sifbstituted.” 

i think this w'il^ b<^ more appropriate and 1 hoi)e Government will 
accept it. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: What it really ought to be is 
that instead of ” young jK*rson ” it ought to Ix^ “ youthful offender.” 

I hoiie the mover W'ill accept it. 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I accept it. 

The motion, in the following amended fotf’in, was then put aiid 
igreed to: — 

“ lliat in clau.se 23 (4), for the words ‘ young j>er.son ’ whe?(‘Aer 
(hey oc'cur, the words ‘ youthful offender ’ be substituted.” 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I move “ that in 
lau.se 23 {4), the w'oj*ds ‘ of the age of 12, or 13 years ’ be omitted.” 

If you refer to the clause itself, you w'ill find that when a young 
)erson of 12 or 13 years of ag?, wdio has not been previously convicj^ed, 
s convicted of an offence punishable^in the case of an a^ult w'ith trans- 
)orta*ion or impTisonment, etc. etc. It appears that we have 
rot a definition of the words ” young person ” and that definition shows 
hat the age-limit is 14. So I think the won^s ” of 12 or 13 years of age” 
nay be omitted. I do not gather what the intention of the framer of the 
lill is, but w'e have got the definition of the words ” young person ” and 
he age-limit is 14. Under these circumstances, it is for the Hon'lde 
Member to consider whether there is any fallacy in my suggestion. !• 
hink the drafting should be made clearer. 
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The Hon’ble 8ii* ABD-UR-RAHIM: If Rai Mithendra Chandra Mitra 
Jiahadur would look to sub-clause Jl, he will find that when a youthful 
offender under 12 years of age is convicted of a certain offencd, he might 
be sent to an industrial school instead of being sent to a reformatory 
s(!liool; then the case of a youthful offender of the age of above 12, or 
say, of 12 and J8, is not covered by the sub-clause (J). Sub-clause { 4 ) 
(l(‘als with the nge of a young peison of the age of 12 or Id years. II 
you look at the denfinition of “ youthful offender ” it n^eaiis any peison 
l)elow 10 years, who is convicted of an offence punishable with trans- 
])ortati(>n or imprisonment and then provision has to be made as to 
how these persons between 12 and Id years of age are to be dealt with. 
I f the court is satisfied that such a youthful offender should be sent to 
an industrial scIukiI instead of to a reformatory school, he may be so 
(1(‘;ilt with under this sub-(*lause. That is the intention and, therefore, 
under this clause, power is taken by Goveinment in certain cases or 
rather power is given to the courts in certain (tases to send such youthful 
offenders of the age 12 and Id years to an industrial school instead of to 
a reformatory school. 

The motion was then put and lost. 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI; 1 think my next amend- 
n.ent is unnecessary and 1 beg leave to willidraw it*. * 

The following amendmetit was then, by leave of the Council, with- 
drav\ n : — 

“That in clause 24, in line 2 and in line 4, after the word ‘ offender ’ 
the words ‘ through the chief inspec'tor ’ be inserted. “ 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question is Unit clause 2d, as 
amended by the (k)uncil, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


Clause 24. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDRNT: The question I now have to put is that 
clause 24 stand part of the Bill., 

The following amendment, which stands in the name of Rai Mahendra 
Chandra Mitta Bahadur, is consequential* and, therefore, fails: — 

That in clause 24, in line 2 ai^l in line 4, after the word ‘ offender ’ 
the words ‘ young person ^ be inserted.’^ 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move “ that in 
clause 24, line 6, for the word * being ’ the words ‘ such time being ’ be 
substituted.^^ 

My intention is only to make it more clear and I think that it will be 
accepted by the Hon'ble Member. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I do not think that it requires 
any elucidation. As it is, I say it is (luife clear. Every order, in 
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pursuance of which a youthful offender or a child is gent to a reformatory 
school or an industrial school, shall specify the lime for which a youthful 
offender ^r a child is to be detained in the school. I should hardly thinJk 
that this requires any further elucidation. ^ 

The motion was then, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The following amendment, slanding 
in the name of Riii Mahendra Chandra Mitra liahadur, is consequential, 
and, therefore, fails: — , 

“ l%at in clause 24 (b), after the word ‘ child ’ in the three places 
where it occurs, the words ‘ or young j)erson ’ be inserted.” 

Thn DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: 4'iie question is that clause 24 stand 
part of the Hill. 

The motion wuis put and agreed to. 


Clause 25. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: As there are no amendments to 
clause 25, I propose that clause 25 stand part of the Hill. 

The motion was jmt and agreed to. 


Clause 26. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: 4'he question 1 now’ have to jmt is that 
clause 2t) stand part of the Hill. 

Kumar SHIB SHEKHARESWAR RAY: J move ” that in 
clause 20 (/), the w^ords ‘ or young person,’ occurring in three places, 
bo omitted.” 

My object in moving this amendment is to include the possibility of the 
sins of youthful offenders being visited on their parents, (irown-up way- 
ward boys are not unknown even in this part of the world, and 1 strong- 
ly object to this direct punishment of the parents or guardian by the impo- 
sjtion of a fine for the misdemeanours of tlfeir grown-up wards who care 
a tig for their guardians. Of course, when a fine is imposed on a youthful 
offender, it is imnishing indirectly his parents or guardian, for it has 
got to be paid by him, sufh offender having no independiuit qieans 
himself. Hut, sometimes, the yowthful offenders are^so atrordous, so 
incoutrollable, that it would gladden the hearts of their parents if they 
be sent to jail or reformatory schools. It would be a good riddance for 
tlnun. And it is common knowledge that some youthful offenders are 
so perverse that they derive a sort of vindictive joy when their parents 
are punished for their own s^ns of commissi6n. Sir, it is natural to 
expect that if there be any hope left for the boy, if the parent or guardian 
retain the least hope of controlling the boy, he would, of his own accord, 
pay the fine imposed on the jouthful offender and release him. Only if 
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the case be hopeless, or if he is too poor, he wmild t^bstain from the pay- 
ment of the fine. Would it not be cruel to send the parent or guardian to 
jail for not being able to pay the fine imposed for the crime of hisj wayward 
ward ? The Commissioner of the Presidency Division also recommends 
the omission of “or young person” from where they occur in this section. 
'J’he opinion of the Marwari Association is also to the effect that if when 
a young person is fined, it would be a positive hardship if it is imposed 
on the parent. The two opinions wliich are all that have been received 
on this section .‘•upport my contention and I hope my amendment will be 
accepted by the Government. * 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DATTA; I move “ that in 
clause 26 (/), the words * or young person ’ occurring in three places, 
be omitted.” 

When the Bill was first drafted, the age-limit for a child was fixed 
at 12 and it was only natural that, in that case, for j>ersons 
above the age of 12, “ or young person ” was included in this section, 
but when, afterwards, the age-limit was raised from 12 to 14, it seemA' 
to me that a mistake was committed by not taking away these words 
from the section; because, when this enactment is going to have 
control over children up t# the age of 14, I think such children are 
grown up enough to be taken care of by their gu.ardians or parents. 
Beyond the age of 14, it seems rather hard to penalise parents with 
fines or threats of other punishments, in order to make them respon- 
sible for the l)ehaviour of children or young persons under their care. 
In this country, as is well-known, boys and girls are more pre- 
cocious than in other countries, and a child of 14 is sometimes quite 
grown up in his tendencies towards vicious activities. I think it is 
only natural that the parents should be absolved from the penalty of 
fines or other punishments for failing to look after their children when 
they grow up beyond the age of 14. I think it is quite task enough 
for the parents to have to look after their children up to that age. 

R&i JOCENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE B&hAdurs I am afraid the 
previous 8iH\akers have not had their attention drawn to the last four 
lines of the clause. It says “.unless the court is . satisfied that the 
imreiit or guardian cannot be found or that he has not conduced to the 
(jommission of the offence by neglecting ‘to exercise due care of the 
child or‘>young person.” The section, as it is, is in the interest of 
young persons below the age of 16; that is, they should not be fined 
in cases where they have been neglected by their parents, and not 
otherwise. As regards untractable boys, there are many instances in 
which tlie parent will come and say: “ I have done my best, but I 
cannot manage the boy.’’ In that case^ the court will absolve the 
parent and will not impose a fine. The section is this: “ .... 

and the court is of opinion that the case would be best met by the 
imposition of a fine, whether with or without any other punisWent, 
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the court may . ^ I really cannot see what objection there 

c<an be to this language in the Bill. 

• 

The HlMi’ble Sir ABD-UR*RAHIM: I think Rni Jogendm Chunder 
Ghose Bahadur has very rightly iminted out that the movers of the 
amendment did not notice that the court is given a discretioi# in the 
cases of young j)ersons. Tlie section says that the court may, in any 
case, and shall, if the offender is a child. . . So, in the case 

of a young person, the discretimj is given to the court* whether to 
impose a fine or not on the parent. Then the court has to satisfy 
itself that the {rarent or guardian did not conduce to the commission of 
the offence by neglecting to exercise due care of the child or young 
Iverson. If the parent of the guardian can satisfy the court that he has 
been blameless in the matter, that he has done his best to take care 
of the child or young [lerson, and that in spite of all his efforts the 
child proved unmanagiuilde, then the court will not fine the parent 
or the guardian. 1 give one example and 1 trust if Kumar Shib Shek- 
liareswar Ray and Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta will ponder over it 
they will realise that this is a very salutary provision. Supyiosing a 
young ptM’son between the age of 14 and 10 commits theft, and he e 
living with his j)arent or guardian, where do the i)roce(‘ds of the theft 
go to? I’resunftibfv to, the guardian or parent. How would those 
( as(‘s be covered? There are, we know, in Galcutta, lots of thefts (‘om- 
mitted by jTiMsons of that age and if thosciyoung f)ersons live w'ith 
their parents or guardians, you may take it that in most cases th(‘ 
proceeds of the thefts g’o to the parent or the guardian. You cannot 
give any direct proof of it, but 1 tliink it is a jiresumptioii which can 
well be acted uiKin for purpose's of legislation such as this. I think 
it to be a very, very salutary provision, and I would go even further 
aTid say that it is a necessary provision. I’or these reasons, I oppose 
the amendment. 

The motion was then put and lost. 

Kumar SHIB 8HEKHARESWAR AAY: I move that in 
efause 2G (7), line ,4, the words ‘ whether with or’ be omitted.” 

I am opi)osed to this sort of cumulative punishraent. Do one 
thing — either fine the child *(^r send him to the Reformatory S(Jiool. 
But why prot)e the iK>or thing with both your proiif^s. If the child 
is fined and imprisoned the father to save himself from the jail, and 
not 80 much for the child, ptiys the fine, while the chjld bids adieu to 
the father from the doors of the court. ^Sir, I move my amendment 
simply because the sanction of law here would be rather too severe. 

Babu INDU BHUBHAN* DUTTA: I beg to move ” that in 
clause 26 (7), lines 4 and 5, the words * whether with or without any 
other punishment ’ be omitted.” 
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I think in case 'where the offence is punishable with fine, simple 
fine is quite enoufi-h. It is no use giving any other punishment. I do 
o not think anything more is needed to supfwrt my amendment. 

The Hoit’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I regret I cannot accept these 
motion^ because ther(‘ are cases in which, for offences committed by 
young i)ersons, tlie court may very rightly order compensation to be 
given to the injuied jMiisons — to the persons injured by the offence 
committed by ihe child. What will happen in those cases? Is it right 
to argu(‘ tliat the ])arent or the guardian who is responsible f for the 
proper c.onduct of the child should go scot-free and some innocent 
persons should be allowed to suffer? Surely, that is not a reasonable 
lM)sition to take up. It may Ik; a case of mischief, it may be a case 
of assault, or other such cases covered by this provision. I should say 
it would be really unjust to allow a young person like that, who is 
under the care of his parent or guardian, to go and injure the property 
of others and that the {H^rsons injured should not be able to recover any 
soit of coinjK'nsation. This clause is meant to cover these cases, and 
I submit it is a just clause and I do not really see any case of hard- 
ship. It is argued why there should be double punishment. So far 
as the child is concerned, the court has a wide discretion. In the 
first instance, in a case of mischief it may not be , /desirable to send a 
child to a reformatory oi* industrial s(‘hool, but supposing the offence 
is reiKuited, the Court will be ])erfectly justified in holding that the 
young ixM’son is unmanageable and that if he is not taken proper care 
of, he nuist go to the reformatory school, but that will not be suffi- 
(ui'ut to meet the case of the person who has lx‘en injured. He has 
to be given comjiensaiion. So to cover those cases, you must not only 
provide for a fine but also see that a person like that does not grow 
up into a criminal and that he is sent to the reformatory school where 
he will be jiroperly looked after. I therefore oiqiose the amendment. 

The motions were then put and lost. 

Tlio following amendments, being consequential, failed: — 

Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARESWAR RAY: “ That in clause 26 (7), 
line 5, the words * may in any. case, and * be omitted.'^ 

Professor S. C. MUKHERill: “ That in clause 26 (7), line 5, the 
words ‘ in any case * be omitted.’’ 

Babu INDU BH\J8HAN DUTTA: That in clause 26 (7), lines 5 
and 6, the words ‘ in any case, and shall, if the offender is a child * 
be omitted.” 

Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY; That in clause 26 (7), 
line 6, the words * if the offender is a child ’ be omitted.” 

, Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CH08E Bahadur: I move ** that in 
clause 26 (7), line 8, after the word ‘ person ’ the words ' unless 
he is very jx)or or ’ be inserted.” 
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This matter wvm ])roiif,nii to the notice of tlu^ Select Committee by 
the Marwari Association. They proposed these words and I thoiiglit, 
and 1 ^ill think, that it is a very reasonable objection and, therefore^ 
I gave notice of this amendment. You will lai pleased to see that the 
parent or guardian of a yt)ung |)t‘rson is made liable for the fine im- 
])osed on the child. If the father is very jxmr it would be, as*a matter 
of fact, sending the father to jail inst(‘ad of the son, because, if the 
father is ver^^ iwior and unable to j>ay the fine, he will^ liave to go to 
jail, ^i'hat is a contingency which must be avoided. However, a iK)or 
man might neglec t his children and this is one of tln‘ jxuialties of 
jMiverty that a father is unable to take pro|H‘r care of his children, 
this must l)e looked i[» the face. I’oor jH'ople have many disadvan- 
tages and this is one — that tla'v cannot take pro|)er ('are of their 
children. 1 say, therefore, {X)oi‘ |K‘ople should not be pcmalised for tin* 
offences of their sons. I would, therefore, pro]K)se that if the father 
is very poor, the fine should not be jvaid by him. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: T do not (juite understand 
tin* logic of my friend, who oppo.sed the motions of Kumar Shib Shek- 
hareswar Kay ^and Kabu Indu Hhushun Dutta. He said that it 
was ])rovid(‘d that if it was ]>rov(*d to the satisfaction of the court 
tliat the father# hud taken ]>ro])(‘r ('are of the child, the fiin* wanild not 
he payable by him. Further, as the Hon’ble Memln'r in charge lias 
slat(‘d and as 1 know, from my jxwsonal exjH'rience as a (*itiz(*n of 
this town and as an Honorary Magistrate of the (bty and of the 
du\enile (’ourt, that those for whom my friend has jdeaded are the 
\(‘j’v class of i)eo})le who harbour their own childen in th(‘ir own homes 
in ()rd(*r that they may jiiHVr and bring their booties home. I think 
it is very difficult to discriminate who arc* very ixior and who are not, 
and it would be a very dangerous thing if wc* accept tin* amendment 
of Kai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur whose symfxithy for the jxmr, 
I admire. But 1 think this would frustrate the v(*ry object for which 
this clause was framed. 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: T move that in clause 20 (7), 
fine 9, after the \vord ‘ found ’ the wrf)rds ‘ or is too ix»or to fKiy * be 
inserted.” • 

In this poorest of p(mr countries, I hope poverty is not goinj^to he 
made a crime. The clause, without the words I want to be inserted, 
would mean that poor parents will i)ractically be made to suffer for their 
poverty and nothing else. Surely, a jK>or parent may with all good 
intention fail to look after his child in the way he 'should do, and if 
the child is found to l^e unruly, it seems unjust that the father or 
the mother, only liecause he (^r she is jK>or, ought to be i>enalised under 
the section. Therefore, I move that jK)verty should not be made a 
cyime under this Act. A very large number of parents is too poor 4o 
'^^ake both ends meet ; is it the intention of this Act to penalise them 
for their inability to i)ay the tines P Would it be justP 
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The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I am unable to accept this, and 
Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur has, really, forcibly explained the 
^reasons why this provision should stand. One thing I may point out 
to Rai Jogendra f^iiinder Ghose Bahadur and that is this. He seems 
to be under a misapprehension that the parent or guardian is going 
to l>e fified under tliis clause 2G. It is the child or young person who 
commits the offence who is to l>e fined, so there is no question of 
imprisonment in default of payment so far as the parent or guardian 
is concerned. The clause only provides that the fine is to be ^realised 
from the jiarent or guardian. That can be done by distraint of bis 
goods, and that is all the punishment that the parent or guardian 
who allows his child to go wrong will have to suffer. So there is no 
(luestion really of sending any one to jail for poverty alone. Then 
there is another point which I have tried to explain to this House, 
namely, that in some cases com{Hmsation has to be given. In that 
case, supposing another i)oor person has suffered, now who is to bear 
the loss, whether the person who suffers owing to the misconduct of 
Ihe (diild or that child’s guardian or parent. If you have to choose 
between the two j)ersons, I take it that the ptu’son who is offended 
against ought not to suffer. Besides, the court is given a discretion 
whether the fine is to l>e levied or not from the parent or guardian. 
It is not bound to do so unless it is satisfied that the offence was con- 
duced by the neglect or want of care on the part of the parent 
of the child. That means that, supiK)sing a i>erson can prove that 
he was too poor to take can* of his child, the court will not exercise 
this powei'. There are ]>ersons here in Calcutta who train their children 
for the commission of certain offences — petty thefts and so on — and we 
do not want that any loojdiole should be left for the activities of these 
men. 

A division was taken with the following result: — 

AYES. 

Khan, Babu Devendra Lat. 

Khan Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvl Muhammad Ershad All. 

Makramall, Munshl. 

Malllk, Babu Surendra Nath. 

MItra Rai Bahadur Mahendra Chandra. 

I Mukhopadhya, Babu Sarat Chandra, 
Pahlowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 
j May, ^umar Shib Shekharatwar. 

Roy, Babu Jogendra Nath. 

I Roy, Babu Nallnl Nath. 

I Roy, Rai Bahadur Lallt Mohan llngh. 

I Roy Chaudhurl, Babu Sallaja Nath. 

NOES. 

Afial, Nawabzada K. M., Khan Bahadur. Azami Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohimed. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Emaduddln. Banerjoa, the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath. 
Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Wasimuddin. Barma, Rai Sahib Panohanan. 

Ahmed, Maulvl Azaharuddin. Barton, Mr. H. 

Arhamuddin, Maulvl Khandakar. Beadel, Mr. C. F. 


Addy, Babu Amulya Dhone. 

Ahmed, Maulvl Rah Uddin. 

Ahmed, Maulvl Yakulnuddin. 

Ahmed, Munshl Jafar. 

All, Munshl Amir. ^ 

All, Munshl Ayub. 

Charma>(iar, Babu Rasik Chandra. 
Chaudhurl, Babu KIshorl Mohan. 
Chaudhurl, Rai Harenr'ranath. 

Dutta, Babu Indu Bhushan. 

Chose, Rai Bahadur Jogendra Chunder. 
Karim, Maulvl Abdul. 

Khaltan, Babu Devi Prosad. 
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Bist, Mr. E. I. 

Bompat, Mr. C. H. 

Bote, Mr. t. M. 

Chaudhurl, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 

Cohen, MrSD. J. 

Dat, Mr. t. R. 

Dat Gupta, Ral Bahadur Nibarii Chandra. 
De, Babu Fanindralal. 

Dutt, Ral Bahadur Dr. Harldhan. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

FaroquI, Mr. K. C. M. 

French, Mr. F. C. 

Chote, Mr. D. C. , 

Goode, Mr. 8. W. 

Hopkynt, Vr. W. S. 

Huntingford, Mr. G. T. 

Huttain, Maulvl Muhammad Madassur. 
Karim, Maulvl Faziul. 

Kerr, the Hon'ble Mr. J. H. 

The Ayes being 25 and the N()( 

Motion No. 110 failed. 


. Khan, Maulvl Hamld-ud^ln. 

I Khan, Maulvl Md.dflaftque Uddin. 
Khan, Mr. Razaur Rahman 
Lang, Mr. 4 . 

Miner, the Hon'ble Mr. P. C. 

Pal, Ral Bahadur Radha Charan 
Rae, Mr. W. R. 

Rahim, the Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur . 
Robinson, Major-General W. H. B. 
Roy, Mr. BIjoy Prosad Singh. * 
Roy, Raja Manlloll Singh. 

I Salam, Khan Bahadur Abdus. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stephenson, Mr. H. L. * 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 

I Swan, Mr. 4 . A. L. 

I Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

I Wheeler, the Hon'ble Sir Henry. 
Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 

‘s 48, the motion was lost. 


Babu KI8HORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I beg to withdraw the 
• following amendment : — 

“ That in clause 26 (/), lines 9 and 10, for the words ‘ has not 
conduced to th^ commission of the offence by neglecting’ the words 
‘ habitually neglects ’ be substituted.” 

The motion Waft then,^bv leave of the (hmncil, withdrawn. 

Kumar SHIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: 1 move ” that in 
clause 26 ( 1 ), last two lines, the words ‘ by neglecting to exercise due 
care of the child or young person ’ be omitted.” 

Those who are accpiainted with the type of evidence that is adduced 
before a Police Court by the police, specially in the cases where the part \ 
i^ very poor, w'ould at once admit that these words in the section would 
more often than not prove tempting bait to our policemen. The discre- 
tion to be used by the Magisliate is nothing. I’hese Magistrates are in 
too great a haste to finish their files to use their discretion properly. 
T am therefore o})posed to giving sucli a wide scope to this section. 

• Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: I have followed, as far ns I 

could, the speech of the Kumar. I hff\^e every sympathy for the object 
that he has in view', but I am not clear in my mind whether it would 
not give a longer rope to the class of officers who manufacture ev\jlence. 
They will have to adduce evi^enr^ that the commissjpn of offence w'as 
conduced by not taking due care of the child, and if you omit the words 
” by taking due care ” you give the policeman longer rope. I think, 
therefore, it is better to retain the words.. On the whole, I think, it is a 
safeguard against the abu.se of pow ers w hich my friend apprehends. 

Kumar SHIB SHEKHAlfESWAR RAY: My friend, Rai Radha 
Charan Pal Bahadur, is one of the City Fathers and is also an Ubnorai-y 
Magistrate, and when he says that the words had better be retained, I 
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can do worse than follow his advice. I, therefore, withdraw iny amend- 
ment. 

The motion was then, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. ^ 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: I move “that at the end of 

(dause 26 (/), the following be added, namely: — 

‘ or that the })arcnt is too poor to be able to take proper care of his 
children.* ** 

The object of clause 26 is obvious. It is not intended to punish those 
parents who have exercised due care and, therefore, I think ni/ amend- 
ment is consistent with that proposition, as I also propose that where 
the parents are too poor to take proi)er care of their cliildren they should 
be exempted and not in other cases. In answer to the imaginary cases 
cited by the ITon’ble Sir Abd-ur-Rahim, I may also cite the ctise of the dav- 
labouier who has got to stay ( ut of his home and who has not the time to 
lake proper (*are of his children. It will be certainly unfair to punish 
or fine such num for tin* fault of their children. I hope, therefore, that 
it will be possible to Jiccept this amendment . It still gives discretionary^ 
])ower to the court and there is no harm in accepting it. Then I fail to 
und<‘rstand the argument advanced by Rai Radha Cbayan Pal Bahadur. 
He has said it would be very difficult to make out who is poor and who is 
not. Of course, when so many things are left to tire discretion of t1o‘ 
rourt, this thing may also be left to the discretion of the court. I think 
tin’s amendment is quite consistent with the other parts of clause 26 inid 
tborc can be no harm in ac’cepting it. 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: I have much 
pleasure in s\ipporting this amendment. Idie fact that parents may be 
too pcK)!' to take ])ro])er care of their children cannot be appreciated, I am 
afraid, by oflicials and by persons holding honorary offices in any country, 
'riiis is a fact which any reader of Imoks on sociology or ethics knows full 
wc'll. We know, here in this country, much more in England and in 
other countries of Eurcqie, that poor pecqile have no time whatsoever 
to look after their children. Men and women go out at six o’clock in 
the morning and c*ome home at eight o’clock in the evening, working 
as masons and coolies of various kinds, leaving their children behind 
and these chilclren wander about the streets and it is no wonder that some 
of thgm go wrong. The cpiestion of right ahd wrong is a question which 
is a ver;^ relative one. It is the rich and the comfortable who talk of 
the immorality of the poor, but they forget that they are ten times more 
immoral than those who are forced to immoral conduct by their poverty. 

I am afraid the pride of moral conduct is too ingrained in the comfort- 
able rich. Speaking of theft or cigarette-smoking, or even say the great 
virtue of chastity, how c^an the poor men and waunen who work be as 
moral as the immurcul rich? Chastity is a fictitious virtue. Talking of 
fight and wrong and other things of the poor is very fine for the rich and 
comfortable, but w^e must take humanity as it stands, Let us not despise 
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the poor human being^s — our brothers and sisters — bt^gause they are poor. 

I think it is an impossibility to take proper care of children. That men 
and womc^p should be punished for not taking proper care of their children 
is, to my mind, preposterous. 1 will not have such praises from my * 
friend, Rai Radha Charan Pal Itahadiir, that my symj>athy for the ]>oor is 
great. No, it is not a question of sympathy, it is a question of yistice, 
pure and simple. Therefore, let them have justice. 1 will not have 
them, if 1 can hel]» it, punished for an oflence which they do not intend 
their children tft commit. • 

Babu SURENDRA NATH MALLIK: 1 have every sympathy with 
what has fallen from my friend, Uai Jogeridra Phunder (ihose Bahadur, 
that poor people ought not to Ik* made to pay fines for neglecting their 
children. But what I would like, to bring to the notice of the Poum il 
is that, under the (battle 'rrespass Act, poor ])eople arc made to pay fines 
for the trespass of theii cattle — animals which are less under their control 
than their OAvn childien. Tf they aie to ])a;s fines for th(‘ tiespass of thcdi- 
^iattle, I do not s(‘e wdiy they should not jiay fines for th<‘ tros]>ass of tluM! 
children. I quite apprei'iate the spirit of tlie suggestio?i that poor peoph' 
should not be made to pay fines. Tf anybody is to ] m \\ fines it is tin* rich 
and the professional people amongst us who do not take proper care (d* 
their children, wlu^ ought to pay fines. But, Sir, so long as the law 
‘stands that for cattle tres^iass poor iieojde have got to ])ay the ])enaltv, 

1 do not think that we ought to say that fines shall not Ix' paid for th(‘ 
trespass of children. That is my position. Otherwise, T am in jierfci I 
sympathy with tlu' spirit of the amendment. So long as the Pat tic 
Trespass Act stands, T think, this clause ought to stand. 

Mauivi YAKUINUDOIN AHMED; T beg to submit that children 
‘should not lie compared with cattle, and for this reason. Suppose an 
owner ])uts up an (*nclosure and keeps his cattle w'ithin that enclosnie 
they cannot get out of it. But if the children are so kept they climb 
tip the wall of the enclo.sure and get awav. That is the reason why theic 
is difference between men and cattle. Children nowadays have becoTuc 
v(‘r\' unruly. They do not care for their parents. Even sons of deputy 
nfagistrates who take very good care of t)ieir children are now' going 
astray and there are instances w’hen they were found to commit offences 
Therefore, I beg to submit th^t there ought to be some consideration with 
regard to parents w'ho w^aut to keep their children under proper car^, but 
are unable to do .so on account of fhe circumstances iif wdiich they arc 
placed. Therefore, this is a salutary provision w'hich ought to be 
considered by this Council. • 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Babadur; T do not wish to lengthen 
the discussion, but T wish to^ say ju.st one "word in reply to Rai 
Jogendra Chunder Chose Bahadur. He himself has pointed out, in 
reply to Kumar Rhib Rhekhareswar Ray, that it will not be conduciw* 
to the rommission of offences if due and proper care is taken. Tt is 
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not meant that the standard of care which is to be exercised by the 
poor person should be judged by the standard o^ care exercisable by 
men of position and affluence like my friend Rai Jogendra^ Ghunder 
(those Bahadur. Wliat I say is that poor people should prove to the 
satisfaction of the court that they have tried, to the best of their 
ability, to see that their children do not commit any mischief or turn 
to thieving. There is no other way of doing it than by retaining the 
existing provision. And, if my friend wants to retain the 
original section, there is no use in nullifying its effect by the insertion 
of these words. 


Khan Bahadur Mauivi EMADUDDIN AHMED; I do not want to 
detain the House. I think that if there is a salutary provision there 
will be a (dieck on persons who encourage their sons to take to pilfer- 
ing. This salutary provision is there. 8o it is not necessary that the 
other thing should he added to the existing clause. 

Tha H(Hl’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: The amendment goes contraijy 
to the English Act. I hoi)e that fact at least will impress Rai Jogen- 
<lra Chunder (those' Bahadur, who will rememl)er that in the Select 
(-ommittee, where he I'endered valuable assistance, "he had insisted in 
season and out of season to import everything that^was in the English 
Act. 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur; But I was told 
that India was not England. 

The Hon*ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM; Here he has waxed eloquent 
and indignant against rich officials and Honorary Magistrates who are 
callous to the sufferings of poor jhmsoiis. Does he wish to exem])t 
zamindars and lawyers from the charge? 1 think that there would 
he a danger if we were to introduce the words of the amendment. In 
the case of a hona fide poor parent or guardian, no court will think of 
punishing him for the delinquencies of his child, but if we are to 
introduce a clause like this,, many a ])er8on will profit by the crimes of 
their children and will try to take shelter under this amendment. We 
ought not to introduce an amendment which would afford room to 
those person?, to raise contentions like tips and it would be very diffi- 
culf foy the court to embark uiwn ^investigation as to whether a person 
is i>oor or not %nd, if poor, to what extent his poverty, prevented him 
from bringing up his children projxM’ly. I do not think we ought to 
]mt upon the court any such responsibility. As I said in dealing with 
the other amendments there is the question of compensation. Why 
should that ix)or person, suffer who has been injured by the delinquen- 
cies of the child or young person and the parent profit by the drime ? 
J o])rfOse the amendment. 

The motion was then put and lost. 
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The followinff amendment, standing? in the naiAe of Babu Kiahori 
Mohan Chaudhuri was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn : — 

“ Thftt in clause 26 {2), after the words ‘ may be made ’ the words • 
‘ ex parte ’ be inserted.” 

The motion that clause 26, stand part of the Bill was then pyt and 
a^eed to. 

Clause 27. 

The QEPUTY.PRESIDENT: The (pleat ion 1 now have to put is 
that clause 27 stand part of the Bill. 

The followin^^ amendment, which stood in the namt' of. Babu Kisliori 
Molian (^haiidhuri, was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn: — 

“ lliat in clause 27 {!), lim* 1, after the word ‘ child,’ the words 
“or \oun^r ])erson of tw(dvc yeais of a^c or upwards’ be insi'ited.’’ 

The f(dlowinj^ amendments disallowed by tin* I)epui\- 

J’y(‘sident as rtMpnnnjj th(‘ pri'vious sanction of the Go\ernor-G(‘nerat • 

Rai JOCENDRA GHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: “That m 
clause 27 (j), bn(‘s,l and 2, for tlie words ‘ an offence of so serious a 
nature that,’ the words ‘ murder, attimipt to murder, manslaughter, 
or wounding witU intent to do grievous bodily harm and ’ l>e sub- 
stituted.” 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: ” That in clause 27 (i), 
line 1, after the word ‘ offence,’ the words ‘ punishable with deatli or 
when any child or young j>er8on is convicted of an offence ’ be 
inserted.” 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move “that in 
clause 27 (/), lines 5 and 6, for the words ‘ in such place or manner 
as it thinks fit ’ the words ‘ in tlie manner prescriiMMl ’ l>e substituted.” 

My object is that instead of depiMiding ui>on the discretion of the 
court it should be definitely jmescribed. 

>lr. H. P. DUVAL: I do not think this amendment is at all necessary. 
The number of aases^w'hich are likely to lari se under tliis ('lausei is very 
few, and all that the section says is that the court shall ordel^an offender 
to be kept in safe custody in such a place or manner as it thinks fit, and 
forward the case for the orders of*the fiocal Government. »It will, there- 
fore, be for the ('ourt only to pass orders as to where a child shall be 
detained for the time being. As a matter of fact we have provided for 
the detention of children and young persons, committed for trial, but it 
does not seem necessary that we should also have to make rules on this 
matter also. It must varv' in different places as to where a child is to be 
sent pending the orders of the Tx)ral Government according to the accyim- 
modation available. 

The motion was put and lost. 


7 
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The following amendment, which stood in the tame of Babu Kishori 
Mohan Chaudhuri, was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn 

“That in clause 27{2), after the words ‘such child’ in line 2 and after 
the words ‘the child’ in line 4, and in the proviso to the said clause, the 
words/or young person’ bo inserted.” 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: 1 move “that to clause 27, 
the following addiiional proviso be addofj, namely: — 

‘ Provided also that at any time during the period of such detention 
the Jaoc al (Government may, if they think fit, direct that in lieu of such 
detention such child or young person be kept in a reformatory school 
until he has attained the agf of eighteen.’ 

T need not dilate on my amendment and 1 hope it will be accepted. 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: Government are ])repared to accept it with 
slight alterations, that is to say, certain alterations in the drafting. 1 
would pro[)ose that for the words ‘such child or young person’ the word 
‘ ycHiihful offenders ” l>e substituted, so that the pi’oviso will then l^e 
read — 

‘Ib'ovidf'd also that at any time during the ])eri(>d of such detention 
l.he Iiocal Government may, if they think fit, direct that in lieu of such 
detention the youthful offender be kept in a reformatory school until he 
has attained the age of eighteen.” 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: T am ready to accept the 
amenduKUit as suggested by Mr. Duval. 

The motion was then put, in the altered fonn, and agreed to. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question before the House is that 
clause 27, as amended bv the rouncil, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


Clause 28. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is that 
clause 28 stand part of the Bill' 

The following amendment which stoof| in the name of Babu Indu 
Bhtishan Dutta, failed: — 

“That in clause 28(^77), line 9, aftt^t* the word, ‘years’ the words ‘in 
the case of boys and twelve years in the cnse of girls ’ he inserted.” 

The Han’ble Sir ABD-ULR-RAHIM: An objection has been raised by 
Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta that all police officers should not be authorised 
to make arrests in these cases. What we propose is this — 

^‘That in clause 28(^7?), line 10, for the words ‘addressed to any 
police officer or’ the words ‘to be executed by a police officer not below 
the rank of sub-inspector or by some’ he substituted.” 
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This provides that only police officers of the rank of a sub-insjM^ctor 
or upwards would be authorised to execute a warrant. 1 should think 
that this Would be a sufficient safeguard. If we are to say, tliat officers • 
of the rank of inspectors alone were to act, it would be rather difficult as 
we have not got so many inspectors as sub-inspectors, and it would not 
be right to burden the inspectors with too many processes under th*s Act. 

A sul)-in spec tor is generally a well educated man, and 1 do not see that 
there would be^any danger in entrusting him with the execytion of a 
warrant in such a case. 

The motion was then put in tlu‘ altered form and agreed to. 

The following amendment which stood in the name of Bahu Indu 
Bhushan Diitta, being conseciucntial, faileil >— 

“That in clause 28((7 7), line 10, after tlie words ‘police* officer’ the 
words ‘of or a}>ov(* the rank of inspector’ he inserted.” 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI : I move ‘‘that clause 
‘2P>{nJ) (n) he omitted.” 

* On the same grounds T move the.se two am(*ndinents, and 1 can do no 
better than <|Uotc the ojunion of such an influential public liody as the 
British Indian Assye'iation. The Association truly remarks: — 

The ( ircumstance.s in this country are altogether (htrerent from those m 
Engfand Here, lit4,le#children in indiKcnt circumstances some tunes derive their 
livelihood and occasionally evefi support their aged and infirm parents or Kourdians 
by HiriKinp: hymns in the streets or in people's hou.ses — an occupation to which no 
objection can be taken on grounds of morality. Indeed, to interfere with tlnssc 
Itinerant minstrels will practically amount to an interference witli the Bindii reli- 
gion Again, the mere begging of alms, in itself, is not objectionable and should 
tiot he penalized in a land where the Poor Law rate is unknown, so long as it is 
not regarded as a nuisance by the people nor carried on in a manner offensive or 
repulsive to them The same may be said of “playing” and ‘'performing” and 
III respect of none of these the idea of “pretence” is warrantable. 

The Bciigtil National Chamber of ('ommerce i.s al'^o of the same opinion. 
Even the Mendii'ancy (’ommittee do not propose to be s.o hard and do not 
make so sweeping a recommendation with regard to the adult beggars. 
They would exclude certain places, allow receiving alms in certain cases 
anj, so far as I remember, do not propose to punish even “pretence. 

1 think when the Mendicancy Committee report will come to l)e con- 
sidered and legislation thereon wdll be undertaken, the casii of the child 
beggars may well be dealt witli at that time. And hence I propose 4hat 
these provisions be omitted now.. * '• 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur; I am sorry to 
oppose the amendment moved by my friend, Rai Harendrahath Chaudhiiri. 
The object of the Bill would be frustrated if tRis sub-clause is deleted from 
the Biil. Any om* who has experience how the* beggar boys trouble 
society will come forward to recommend the Bill itself. The object of 
the Bill is TO make provision for the accommodation of beggar Ikivs who. 
are troubling us so often. If you delete these two provisions the object 
of the Bill would be defeated. 
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1 would be very sorry if these two omissions, at indicated by my 
learned friend in the amendment, be made. Now let us look at the pro- 
(;edure adopted by these beggar boys in the streets. If you go to the 
Howrah Railway Station, you will find on the platform numberless beg- 
gar boys and })eggar girls who will besiege you, trouble you, and 
ask you to pay them something for their livelihood. I am sure it is a 
grave nuisance. 1 thought it necessary years ago to ask Government to 
frame rules for the purjmse of helping these beggars. So, under these 
circumstances, 1 would ask the members of the Council to consider 
whether it is reasonable and just to delete these terms. So far as 1 am 
concerned, 1 strongly oppose the provision of these words in the Bill. 

Mr, H. A, STARK: The very preamble of the Bill tells us that this 
Bill is to make provision for the prot(‘ction of children and young persons. 
We know very well that there are men and women who send out children 
to beg, and that these poor children have a most unfortunate time of it 
if they ndurn em])ty-handed. They are told not to return with empty 
hands. Tf tln'v do they are subj(‘cted to great (Tueltv. Besides, w^e are 
not here thinking only of the nuisance they are to the public. We are 
going to protect them through this Bill. But if insi(‘ad of protecting 
them, w(‘ return them to the men who send them out — and this is what the 
amendment amounts to — we ex]>ose them to cnielt\^. Children who are 
sent out begging, have expetiences that must degrade them. Tf they a’.e 
unsuccessful in obtaining alms, the} steal, and eventually they develop 
into '‘liminnls. 1 veiy strongly oi^i)ose the amendment. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM : I think that Rai Mahendra 
(^haTidia Mitra Bahadur has rightlv pointed out that this is a very import- 
ant ])ortion of the Bill. If you leave out this sub-clau.se, you will be 
mutilating tin* Bill to a great extent. The object of the Bill is to protect 
thos(' helpless children, who w^ander about in the streets of Calcutta, beg- 
ging for their livelihood or for the livelihood of their parents. It is very 
often that they are sent out to beg, as pointed out by Mr. Stark, by their 
parents and guardians. I should have liked very much to hear from more 
Hindu members if there is really any religious objection » to 
a clause of this nature. 'But speaking fpr myself, as a 
Muhammadan, T know^ there are^ beggars who always beg 
in ‘ the name of religion ; it is only a pretext — that is the 
means they emvloy in order to induce clKiritable persona to part with their 
money. Sundy, T should be loath to believe that any religion — certain- 
ly not the Muhammadan religion encourages this sort of begging. 
Thusonallv, T should think that begging is a vice in any case, and, in the 
case of young children, it is the duty of the State to pre- 
vent it as far as j>ossible, and see that children are not allowed to beg in 
the streets if it can be helped. The object of the Bill is to take care of 
children of this character, to rescue them from their surroundings, feed 
them and educate them until they grow old and are able to earn their 
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livelihood. For mysi^lf, 1 do not see that there can 4)e any objection on 
the score of the Hindu relig-ion to a protective clause of this nature. Jlut, 
il the Hi®du members of the ('ouncil do really entertain such opinion, 
that is a different matter. You must also remember that the clause does 
not deal merely with the case of Hindu beggar boys. There are i>theis 
to whom this objection will not apply. J am afraid there are as^ man\ 
Muhammadan beggars as there aie in any other community— jKMhaps, 
more so, and I am sure, tliat so far as Muhammadan opinion i> con- 
cerned, it will be strongly arrayed in favour of this clause. It will be 
\ery much mutilating the usefulness of the Hill if you delete this clause. 
I, on behalf of Government, <»})pose it. 

The motion was then put and brst, 

Rai JOCENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: I move that 

for clause 2^{aJ) (a) tlie following be substituted, namtdy, ‘ lives by 
habitually begging iimh'i circumstances which may lead to an nlle and 
vicious life.’ 

• 1 tiiid that the British Indian Association and other Indian Associa- 
tions, winch have dealt with the question, have all opposed the insertion 
ol tills clause “l)\ lu'gging.” The- British indian Association sa\s that 
this clause IS a verl^atim reiiroduction of section 58(7) {a) ot the 

('hihlren Act of iMigland. But the circumstances of this country are 
altogether diflen'iit from 'those in England. Here, little childicn in 
indigent cncunistances sometimes derive then livelihood and occasnnially 
even sujiport tlndr aged and infirm paremt or guardians by singing h\mns 
in the streets or in j)eople’s houses — an occupation to which no objection 
cxaii be taken on grounds of moralits. Inde(‘d, to interfere wdth these 
itinerant minstrels will jiractically amount to an interf(‘renc(‘ with the 
Hindu religion. Again, the ineri* lK*gging of alms, in itsidf, is not ohj(‘c,- 
tionahle and should not h(‘ jieiiali.sed in a land where tiie ihior Law rate is 
unknow’ii, so long as it is not regarded as a nui.sane«* by tin* people nor 
carried on in a manner offensive or repulsive to them. 
The same may he saiil of jdaying and peiforming and in ies]n‘( t of none 
of th(‘se the idea of pietmiee is wai raiitahle. This .section is based ujion 
the provisions of the English .\et and we must remember that the social 
laws of England and India are veiy different. 1 fully aiipreeiate what 
Sir Ahd-ur-Kahim said — that it is the duty of the State to provide for the 
very poor, infirm and the old. *1 do hope that the time will come wheif the 
State will support the infirm, tlv).se ^dthout work and old, and that 
beggary should be prohibited. But in India with its dOO millions of 
people, the principle of work-house and other English tsysteins are not 
applic'uble at the present moment, especially i^dieii the finances of Govern- 
ment are in such a deplorable condition. Therefore, begging as an 
institution cannot be abolished iji this country, *and the Hoidble Sir 
Abd-ur-Rahim, speaking for the Muhammadans, also sujiports this 'iiew. 
T would like to know what would happen to the injunction of the Prophet 
about alms-giving, the very first and most meritorious act, if there are no 
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beggais. In this cUuntry, we could never support tthe poor unless every 
Jliudu household gave alms as they are doing now. As regards boys, it 
fc is known very well that hundreds oi them live upon charity ai^d 1 know 
of hundreds of them who have got up to high position in life by begging. 
They got their education from, and lived by, begging. Now you may 
say thht begging by boys is to be prohibited altogether, but it is against 
the very social system of this country. Our system is quite 
dilfereiit from the system prevailing in England and until 
you jirovide a poor house or something of that sort, you have 
no right whatsoever to prohibit begging. I, therefore, do not wish to 
go so far as the British Indian As.sociation or my friend over there who 
wishes to omit Ihis section altogether, but what 1 say is that this should 
be modified as 1 suggest. If we go beyond this the Hindus will resent. 
1 cannot s])eak for the Muhammadans. 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur; It is only a differ- 
ence of language, as 1 find Rai Jogendia Chunder (ihose Bahadur wants 
the word “habitually” to be introduced before the word “begging.” 
But what difference is there betwetui living by begging and living by 
habitual iK'ggingl^ As 1 understand the English language — 1 am an 
Indian — 1 am led to think that living by begging is a ‘stronger expression 
and conveys the idea more foridbly than living by habitually begging 
does. At any rate, it means the .same. The Bill does not discuss as to 
the mode of charity adopt(*d by the Hindus. Notliing of the kind. The 
Hindu considers it a meritorious act to distribute alms to beggars. Now 
the Council will notice that the Bill clocks not juohibit him from doing that. 
The object of the Bill is simply to help the beggar boys and girls who 
8Ui)]>ort themselves by begging, and the Rai Bahadur will realise my idea 
that, if tbes(‘ beggar boys are taken to industrial homes, tliey will prob- 
ably Ii\(' in a b(‘tt(‘r st>h‘ than when we see them occasionally receiving 
alms from Hindus and Muhammadans, ddie object of the Bill is juaise- 
woithy and laudable and, conse<iuentl\ , if the Rai Bahadur wishes to 
introduce the word “habitually” before the word “begging,” I do not 
think it matters much. But, in my ojiinion, the expression as it now 
stands, namely, “lives by begging” is strong(*r than the other expression 
which the mover intends to introduce. 1 oppose the. amendment. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi WA8IMUDDIN AHMED; I beg to oppose 
tbis‘an)endmeiit. My friend has made a reference to the injunction of 
the Prophet. iMuay remind him tliat when a beggar goes to a Muham- 
madan, the latter is bound to give him alms, but if we scrutinise the 
injunction of the Prophet, we wiW find that there is no man who dis- 
courages begging more than die did. Once a man w^ent to him and asked 
lor alms. He asked: “ What have yon gotP’^ The man replied: “ I 
have got nothing else but a blanket.’* The Prophet asked the man to let 
jiim have the blanket, wdiich he did. He then put up the blanket for sale 
and the money that was received from its sale was made over to the man. 
This man was then asked to buy a hatchet with the money, and when he 
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got it, the Prophet a^ked him to go to the jungles aud out wood. Thus, 
he was taught how to earn his owu living. This shows that no man 
should be^allowed to beg unless he has got to the last extremity. Though 
Muhammadans as a class are bound to give alms when a man asks foi 
it, it is at the same time true that no man should be encouraged to beg. 
1 heartily support the Act as it is and oppose the amendment. 


Th0 Hon*bl6 Sir ABD-UR-RAHIMS I must say that 1 have not the 
same objection to the amendment of Kai Jogendra Chunder JJhose Ihiha- 
dur as to the more drastic amendment moved by Kai Harendraiiath 
Phaudhuri. This amendment in fact is a verbal one, and so far as 
the (jovernnient is concerned, they do not think that it is an improvement 
on the draft. Tor instance, if a jierson lives by begging, it surely means 
that he habitually begs, and not that he occasionally does so. Tlieie aie 
other (jualifying phrases, namely, “ begging under circumstanees which 
may lead to an idle and vicious life.” As regards that iioint 1 should 
like to liave the opinion of the other Hindu members ol tin* (’(Uincil 
\j’hethei there is any objection on religious grounds to this jirovision in 
lli(‘ Bill. But, so far as I can s(‘e, there is really no serious objection on 
their part. 1 know that certain objeidions were raised by souk* of the 
Associations, but f should have thought that, if the mmnlx'rs oi the 
('oiuicil placed any reliance on those iibjections the\ would ha\e come 
forw'ard to suppoTt them ; Jaiit if it b<* the opinion of the House that the 
amendment, as pioposed by the Kai Bahadur, will go to protect some 
cases of hona fide persons, who do not beg in a manner which leads to 
an idle and vicious life, I wanild not, on bidialf of Government, ojipose 
the amendmnt. I leave it -entirely to the Pouncil w hether to accept the 
proposal or not, but with this modihcation that the word ” liabitually’* 
limy be left out. 1 may just imuition to th(‘ House that the argument 
that there is no w'ork-hoiise or alms-house in this country as in Kngland 
does not really help Kai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur. On the other 
hand, we want to take these children on our hands, feed them, clothe 
them, lodge them and educate them. Is not this really more than wdiat 
the ordinary work-house and alms-house does? If, however, it be the 
sense of the House that the amendment may serve any useful purpose, 
1 tave no objection., • 

The motion being put, a division was taken with t^e follow ing 
result : — * 

• AYfS. 


Ahmed, Mauivi RafI Uddin. 

Ahmed, Maulvl Yakulnuddin. 

Ahmed, Munthi Jafar. 

All, Munihl Amir. 

Azam, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mehemid. 
Beadel, Mr. C. F. 

Charmakar, Babu Raelk Chandra. 
Chaudhuri, Babu KIshorl Mohan. 
Chaudhuri, Maulvl Bhah Muhammad. 
Chaudhuri, Ral Harendranath. 

Cheee, Ral Bahadur Jogendra Chunder. 


Karim, Maulvl Abdul. 

Makramall, Munehl. 

Malllk, Babu Surendra Aath. 

Mukhopadhya, Babu tarat Chandra. 

Nakey, MIrza Muhammad All. 

. Naiker, Babu* Hem Chandra. 

I Foddar, Babu Kethoram. 

Ray, Kumar Shib Shekhareiwar. 

, Roy, Babu Nallnl Nath. * 

[ Roy, Maharaja Bahadur Kthaunleh Chandra. 
Roy, Mr. BIjoy Proead llnch. 
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Roy, Ral Bahadur Lallt ^ohan Singh. 
Roy Chaudhuri, Babu Sallaja Nath, 
tarkar, Babu Jogeth Chandra. 


tarkar, Babu RUhindra Nath. 
SInha, Babu Sunfndra Narayan. 


NOES. 


Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Wasimuddin. 
Arhamuddin, Maulvl Khandakar. 

Barton, 'nit*. H. 

Biss, Mr. E. E. 

Bose, Mr. 8. M. 

Das, Babu Bhismadev. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

FaroquI, Mr. K. Q. M. 

French, Mr. F. C. 

Goode, Mr. t. W. 

Haq, Shah Syed Emdadul. 

Hopkyns, Mr. W. S. 

Huntingford, Mr. Q. T. 

Kerr, the Hon'ble Mr. J. H. 

Khan, Maulvl Hamid-ud-din. 

Khan, Maulvl Md. Raflque Uddin. 

Lang, Mr. J. 


Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 

the Hon’ble 
MoKenzIe, Mr. D. P. 

MItra, Ral Bahadur Mahendra Chandra. 
MItter, the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. 

Patiiowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 
Rahim, the Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur. 

Ralkat, Mr. Prasanna Deb. 

Robinson, MaJor>General W. H. B. 

Roy, Raja Manlloll Singh. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stark, Mr. H. A. 

Stephenson, Mr. H. L. 

Swan, Mr. J. A. L. 

Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

Wheeler, the Hon’ble Sir Henry. 
Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 


Ayes being luul the Noes .33, the motion was lost. 


Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: I move “ that in 
clause 28 (a7) (c) before the word ‘ oi* ’ at the end, tlie following be 
inseried, namely: • 

Provided the reputed prostitute is not the mother of the child who 
fexeicises proper guardianship and due care to protect the child from 
contamination.” 

The proviso which my amendment seeks to introduce is taken from 
the English Act. If the English child does not render himself liable to 
be hauled before the court and convicted of any 


Mr. H. P. DUVAL: wh i(^li section arc you quotinfj from ? 


Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: Fioni section 58, the end 

of sub-sectiim (/). . . offem't* when his fallen mother exercises 

due care to protect him from contamination, I do not see any reason 
why an Indian child will render himself so liable. A mother, by 
virtue of her sacred relationship with the child, is certainly the best 
guardian if she is not obvious of her duty to i)rote(‘t the child fVom 
contamination. And if she is not, then no law should disturb the 
relationshij) and interdict associatitm with her, and make her a source 
of ]n')ll\ition. 

• *» 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I (juite see that the English 
Act supj)orts Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri, but the circumstances of 
India, surely, are very diffei;ent. If you allow a loophole of this kind, 
you can be (juite certain that good many of these cases will escape detec- 
tion. There will l)e no difficulty in any of these women saying this is 
her child. How are you going to prove it is not? The Registration 
‘Act, as regards birth of children, is not enforced in India in the same 
way as in England. There are a good many cases of births which 
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are nevtJi reg-istered. In England, things arc* v^y different ; there, 
there are very few eases in which the hirth of ehidren are not registered. 
In India^ it wdll be very difficult to disprove the allegation of a prosti- 
tute that the child living with her is hers. There is a iuiidaniental differ- * 
eiice in this respect between England and India. Here I am afraid, too, 
many of thVse women who have got young children under their j)ro^‘ction, 
are bringing them uj) in the same profession in which they themselves 
grew up, and it would really be dangerous if we accept the amendment 
which Bai Ilarendranath Ghaudhuri lias proposed. I sho^ild say it is 
reasonably certain that in most cases somebody else’s child will be put 
forward as the child of the women, and it will bo impossible for the 
State to prove that the child is not the child of the woman. After all, 
are we doing any injury to the child r' AVhat we want to do is to rescue 
and protect the child from bad sun-oiindings for it is certain that if the 
child continued to be in such surroundings, she would be brought up 
as a prostitute. I really do not think the amendment ought to be accepted. 

. Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: 1 oppose this amendment. I 
really do not know why Rai Harendranath ( Miaudhuri brought it u]) ; 
it goes to tin very root of things. He has absolutely no knowledge of the 
state of things in fhese houses, A nunibei of these cases, extremely bad 
ca»es, come to me in tin courts in my jirofessionul career, and my exjieri- 
ence has shown me that protection is absolutel\ necessary tor these young 
girls. It will be no protection to them unless you are jirepared to take 
them right away from their own moth(‘rs. You will be doing- vtu-y sm ious 
harm, and defeating the very object of the Bill, if you ynit in this clause. 
It is no reason that because it is done under the English Act, it should be 
done in India. It is for the English }>eople themselves to considiT 
whether they should amend their own Act; it is not for us to follow 
their bad example. It is impossible for a clnhl to remain good if she 
is allow(*d to live with her niotlu*r, if she is a prostitute. I obj(*c1 
even to a prostitute living in a respectable (juarter; I object very much 
to the indiscriminate mixing up of yuostitutes by livifig in resyieclable 
localities. T know in our own quarter, there is a public yu-ostitute 
living just opposite the house of very resf»ectabl(* gentleman ; t he 
children in his houi?e see and learn alLthat is undesirable and is going 
on in the other house; he has his wife, his young bn>ther«; his sons and 
daughters, all seeing what* is going on in the other house; I^think 
it is most objectionable. I do no^ think it is }>roy>er^to allo\^ a child 
to remain with a w'oman becau.se she is the mothei , if .she is a prostitute. 

I am strongly against thjs, and I think my friend ought to consider the 
situation and drop his suggestion. ^ * 

Mr, H. A STARK; The object of this ame^ndment is not to allow a 
child to remain with its mother who is living an advertised immoral 
life 


Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: No, that is not it. 
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Mr. H. A. STARK: Anybody who knows local conditions, knows 
very well that there are hundreds and thousands of cases in which 
certain women live in single-roomed huts, and how a chi^d living 
* with them can escape contaminatiim is more than I can make out. We 
know very well that the force of example is stronger than all forces. You 
compeka child to live in an atmosphere of vice, and expect 'it to grow 
uj) virtuous. 1 entirely oppose this amendment. 

The motion was then put and lost. 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur; I move Mhat 
in clause 28 (al) (c), after the word ‘ prostitute ’ the words * or of any 
man of bad character ’ be inserted.” 

I find a difficulty in explaining the words ‘ bad character,’ but my 
object is that the child should be free from the influence of a bad 
character. 1 do not think there can be any objection to the insert it)n 
of these words. 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: I oppose this amend- 
ment. 1 am surprised to find Rai Maheiidra Chandra Mitra Bahadur 
wishing to i)ut in the words ‘bad character.’ What it* a bad character? 
This is a frame of mind we have got into of thinking that eveiyone 
except myself is a bad character, and I think that my friend Rai Baha- 
dur has got into that fiame of mind. 

TheHon’bleSir ABD-UR-RAHIM: 1 cannot help sympathising with 
the object Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur has in view, but he 
has not been able to tell us, in plain words, what he really means. The 
phrase is very ^ague. It might be very desirable in certain (*ases in 
which a child has to be protected from a certain class of persons, but it 
is very difficult to flpe(!ify this class of peisons. It would not be 
advisable to accept this amendnient. 

The motion was then put and lost. 

The following amendment, which stood in the name of Babu Indu 
IRiushan Dutta, being consequential, failed: — 

“ That in clause 28 (/), line 4, after the word ‘ years,’ the words 
‘ in the case of boys and twelve years in the case of girls ’ be inserted.” 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAliOHURI: By leave of the Council, 

I move, on behalf of Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta, ‘‘that for clause 28 (1) 
(a), the following be substituted, namely: — 

‘(a) is found in any street or place of public resort begging ; or.’ ” 

The reason for this amendment is obvious. 

« The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM; It has not been explained what 
is the objection to the clause as it stands. I suppose he wants to leave 
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out tke rest of the clause. I do not think there is lyiy substance in this 
aiuendinent. I therefore oppose it. 

The ^nendment was put and lost. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: 1 move that clause 28 {!) * 
{a) be omitted.’’ 

I am almost sure of the fate of this amendment, judging filjm the 
fate which has overtaken my previous amendment No. 128. 1 would not 

have liked to move this amendment, but as 1 find 1 have been entiiely 
misunderstood in ecjiinection with what I said in sui)port of amendment 
No. 128, 1 think in moving this amendment I ought to make m^\ meaning 
clear. 

All 1 said before w'as that beggary itself should not be made an 
offence so hastily by this Act, for this question can be more appiopriately 
considered when the Mendicancy t^unmittee re]>ort comes uj) lor discus- 
sion and legislation thereon is undertaken. 1 am surprised to find the 
Hon’ble Member in charge ot the Bill saying that this will frustrate 
ihe very object of the Bill. Now what is the object of the Bill P It is 
to make further provision for the custody, trial, and imnishment of 
youthful ofl'enders and for the jiroteetion of childien and young jieisons. 
The object of this'Act cannot be to ci(‘at<* a new offence for the child — 
an^^ffence not visited wdtli punishment in the case of older people. Beg- 
ging itself has not been made a jiunishable offence by any other Act; 
therefore, it should not be made a punishable offence only in the case of 
children. The Iloirble Member in charg(‘ of the Bill iiujuired whether 
the Hindu religion sanctions In^ggaiy of the type which it is the objm-t 
of the Act to suppress. Now, if it is not an insinuation against Hindu 
religion, all that I can say is that the Hindu religion neither authoiises 
nor punishes beggary. Moreover, this clause does not say anything of 
beggary “of a particular type” ; it makes all kinds of beggary — begging 
itself (without discrimination) — to be a jMinishable offence in the case 
of children. In proposing this amendmeni, 1 am suppoited by many 
important associations, such as the British Indian Association, the Mar- 
wari Association, etc. Therefore, I think, it will be quite injudi- 
emus now' in this Act to make it a punishable offence. We can postjione 
the consideration of such things till legislation is undertaken on the 

Mendicancy Report. . 

• * 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: I need not put this amendment tfl vote 
because it is consequential on tlie decision on th« amendment to 
clause 28 (al) (a) ; therefore, it fails. 

The follow'ing motion w'hich stood in the naim^ of Kumar Shib 
Shekhareswar Ray was deemed to be withdrawn owing to the membei ’s 
absence : — 

“ That in clause 28 (1), sub-clauses (a) and (h) be omitted. ” 

Biybu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI : I move “ that hi 
clause 28 (J), penultimate line, after the words ‘ inijuiring further ’ the 
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^vonis ‘ publish a nptice in tJie Calcutta (JazeAte and in tlie local news- 
papers, if any, iind in all Ihe police-stations in the district for two 
consecutive weeks and ^ be inserted.” f 

Th(‘ jHovision is — “ and the court before which a child is brought 
as comin^r within one of these descriptions shall examine the information 
and rekord th(‘ substance of such examination and shall, if it thinks that 
(here are sufticient grounds for inquiring further, fix a date for such 
iinjuiry.” My contention is that fixing a date alone will not do. There 
may be certain cases in which the guardian or parent cannot be traced, 
and in these cases, if any fuither inquiry is to be made, it should be 
made known to the public by notification in the Calcutta Gazette or 
local newspapers, and information sent to thanas in the district, so that 
parents, who have lost their children, may (ome forward and take 
(‘ustody of the <diild. It is for this r(‘ason that there should be a j)rovision 
in the Bill for notification in newspajx'rs and notice in thanas, etc. I 
hope (Jo\^Mniaeni will accept this. 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: I am afraid Government cannot accept this 
amemhmmt. It sf‘ems to me to be quite unnecessary that the fact that 
the child has been found in the street begging and taken up, should be 
ad\^‘j'lised in the (\ilrutta Gazette and all news])apers throughout the 
wlnde district for two wc(*ks. Meanwhile the child wi'uld have to be kept 
somewhere, eithei- in the house of detention or somewhere else, at least 
for this ])ei‘iod, just foi’ the purj)ose of this notic(‘ v^hich will have v(‘iy 
little effect, or perhaps no effecT at all. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: 1 will now adjourn the (Council for If) 
minutes. (A voice: “It is not yet time; we have still two minutes, and 
we might continue this discussion.”) 

Babu SURENDRA NATH MALLIK: In that case, I might utilize 
those two minut(‘s in ojqiosing this amendment. Does he seriously sug- 
gest that we should adveitise in the Calcutta Gazette^ and all the local 
news]»a]iors, and send information to all the thanas in the district — there 
mig’ht be 20 or 00 of them — and go on advertising in this way for a week? 
This will cost a large sum of money, about Rs. 150 or Rs. 200 each time. 
Why not inquire in the local thana? Anybody may go and inquire 
wlndher his child has been taken uji in a lo^il thana. T hope my friend 
we migV. continue this discussion.”) 

The motion w^s then put and lost. 

The (huincil here adjourned for 15 minutes. 

After the adjournment. 

Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: I move “that to clause 28 
(7), the following proviso be added, namely: — 

' ‘Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall apply to a female 
child.' " 
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My amendment 18 . that no female child, specially mo Hindu or Muham- 
madan female, would Be subjected to this particular clause of the section 
which provides for summary arrests, and my objection is based on several 
grounds, firstly, the clause says that aay person authorised by the * 
local (fovernment in this behalf may arrest any child, male or female. 
We do not know yet what class of peojile are likely to be so autlMuised. 

If the constables or petty oliicers of the Society fi>r the rrevention of 
Lruelty to x\nimals tyjie fall in the category, the jxiwer 
is most likely to be abused for ([Uite other purjV>ses. Quite 
resjiectable parents against whom a grudge might be borne Iin somebody, 
might easily be insulted or hiimiliat.'d by thus having their female 
children arrested by constables. Next, it is one thing wlien a leniale 
child IS produced before the court after summons had been issued. In 
that case the^' go direct to the court under the protection of their guar- 
dians. But it becomes (juite another thing, and 1 should say a terrible 
thing, when the female children are summarily arrested and then taken 
^to the court after 24 hours detimtion (ds(*where, as allowed by tlu' s(*c- 
tion as drafted. Who knows what might not happen during the intiu- 
val. Tict me be cl(‘ar. I do lujt object to tin* summons jirocedure, as 
providixl in the fii'^st piirt of the st*ction, but I stronglv obji'cd to tlu' 
PiUjiniary arrests of bunale childnm by anybody and evm'vbcMlv, as ])ro- 
vided in this ])ai*t (ff tin* flection, b(‘cause of tin* great risks involved. 
Tiastly, I oliject to Diis as a Hindu. We all know that at Kalighat at 
least th(‘re is (|uite a number of small girls, daught(*rs mostly of the priests 
of the t(‘m])le, who b(‘g from the jiilgriins, and the pilgrims also r(‘gard 
this alms-giving to virgins as an act of merit. Tf w'e pass this law as it 
stands, any police officer might arrest them wholesale, keep them in cus- 
tody for 2-1 hours and then produ(*e thiun before the court, hoajiing in the 
meantime all sorts of indignities on their jianuits if they unfortunately 
approach the thana. So, T oppose this provision because of the several 
loopholes given to unseripnilous officers who might be tiunpted to abuse 
their powers to their own benefit without any proper safeguards or checks. 

T hope the House would agr(‘e with me and my amendment would be 
accepted. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM; 1 must oppose this amendment. 
Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Hay is apjiarently under a nfisappridieiision 
that it is the intention of the Bill that a constable or anybody and ^fvery- 
liody will be authorised under jthis*clau.8e to bring up g male or female 
child before the court. It is not desired to give an ordinary constabh‘ 
powTi* to act under this clause. It is for this reason that the Governimml 
has taken to itself the power to authorise special persons for the purpose, 
fif course, there may happen cases where reliable jmlice officers will lx* 
authorised for this purpose. The object of this clause is to enable Govern- 
ment to authorise persons and societies, who take an interest in social 
service, with power under this clause and there are, fortunately in Calcutta 
at present, societies of that kind. Power may be given to such societies 
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which take an interest in social service and are keen on rescuing children 
from a life of pauperism or criminality under this clause. Then it is 
urged that female children at least should not be dealt with under this 
class. I should think that the Kumar is about the only person in this 
Council who liolds siih views which are entirely opposed to a strong body 
of pubbe ojdnion in deference to whom we have included girls in this Bill. 
He might remember that girls were originally left out of the Bill because 
the Govt rninent was not sure then of the trend of Indian public opinion 
on the subject, but the Government are now satisfied from the representa- 
tions made in the Sel(‘ct (Jommittee, as w'ell as from the opinions that 
have been leceived from important public bodies, that girls should be 
included. If we are to remove girls from the purview of this clause, 
we shall })e curtailing the usefulness of this Act to a very considerable 
extent. J do not really iniderstand what is the danger whieh the Kumar 
apprehends in rescuing destitute girls from a criminal life. I should 
have thought that there could be no risk to be apprehended in cases of 
this character and wi* wcmld not have provided in this clause that any such 
persons as are authorised by the local Government might bring up 
unprotected children before the juvenile court, if our intention were to 
authorise merely ]>olice officers to act under this clause. I do not think, 
therefore, that it is justifiable on the part of the Kumar to suggest such 
motives. 

The motion was then put and lost. 

Kumar 8HIB SHEKHARESWAR RAY; As motion No. 133 has not 

been carried, I move “that to clause 28(7) the following proviso be 
added, namely: — 

‘Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall apply to a Hindu or 
Muhammadan female child.’ ’’ 

I have very little to add to what I have already said with reference 
to my j)revious motion, but 1 might say this much that this reciuest to 
include the girls came only from the Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 
not from the Hindus and Muhammadans and, as a Hindu, I cannot let 
this matter go unchallenged, and I think T will have to press for a divi- 
sion on this matter. I ap|>eal to my Muhammadan friends to suppoH 
me. It is a matter of great importance both to Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans. AV(‘ ha.ve our girls aged 14 who are almost women. They may 
be arrested when they go out to fetch some articles from the bazar by any 
official who may. be authorised by the Government in this behalf. I 
object to this and T hope to have the support of my collegues. 

The Hon’ble'Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM; T think that the Kumar has 
not read this Bill very carefully or at any rate this clause. The Local 
Government is not going*to authorise and cannot authorise any person 
to arrest any boy or any girls. 

Kirniar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: May I ask whether 
Government will only authorise ladies to make arrests? 
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The Hon’ble Sir. ABD.UR-RAHIM: (iovernme«t will certainly be 
prepared to authorise ladies that may come forward to act under this 
clause. •It is only girls who are found wandering in the streets and 
begging without any su]>sislen(c that can he brought ii]» under the 
clause. It is not acquest ion of arresting any body or every body and 
bringing her u}). It is not really a (luestion of arresting them l)tit it is 
only for protecting those children who really require to be looked after 
that power is to be given to certain persons to bring them u]) before a 
court for the purpose of sending them to an industrial sidiool so that they 
may be looked after properly. The Hill is divided into two parts — one is 
for the detention of criminals, that is, those who have offended against the 
law, and the other part is intended to offer protei'iion to destitute 
children who are neglected by their jiarents or guardians jiiid who need 
the protection of the State, and it is children of that character that can 
be brought up under this clause. It is not a question of a ('onstable 
arresting any or every girl under t^iis clause. Under the ordinary law, 
Jiowevor, a constable can arrest any person who is alleged to have 
committed an offence. 

As ri'gards excluding Ffindu r*r iNInhammadan children from the 
scope of the Hlll.T feel jxM'fectlv sure that the Council would not agr(*e 
to ‘it. If we agreed to it, tin* r‘*-;ull would be that only a certain cla>s 
of Anglo-Indian* children ‘Would receive protection, and surely, it cannot 
be the desire of anvbodv tliat Hindu or Muhammadan children should not 
get the benefit of this Hill. If that is the Kumar’s desire, then T feel 
confident that the House will not give effect to it. 

T, therefore, oppose this amend n^ent. 

Babu SURENDRA NATH MALLIK: My friend, the Kumar, has 
asked his Hindu friends to support him. 1 do not know whether he 
will call me a Hindu as, I am afraid, I mav not be a Hindu according to 
his ideal. But I am certainly a Hindu and T do not think that there 
is any objection to this provision. I think the Kumar’s misapprehen- 
sion has arisen largely from two things. Uirstly, he must be under th<‘ 
impression that this Act is going to be administered by some vicious 
(It wicked people who will be selected for the purpose; and secondly, 1 
think, he forgets, perhaps that this is chieflv meant for children of the 
poorer classes. It is not tl;at any respectable girl from'.any Hindu or 
Muhammadan house wuiuld be taken away. It is only such ^chnldren 
wdio have no home and are in bad company that for their protection this 
provision has been enacted. Is it therefore proper that Hindu and 
Muhammadan girls of the poorer classes should be (deprived of this 
advantage? We gain nothing by it. At least we may take it that 
the people, that is the Magistrates or those who will administer this 
Act will have some sense and They will use their discretion as to whom 
they should keep and wdiom thev should not. The Magistrat(\s ajie ajso 
not the final arbiters of their fate. There should not be any misappre- 
hension in that respect. As legards the other point, it is onlv children 
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cf the j ooicr rlasaes wlto iiocd protection, otherwise they are sure to he 
domoraliHed. Overyhody knows how the number of prostitutes is swell- 
ing up. Tlicre is alread} a lar^e numl)er (d jirostitute.s in Ihwi town ol 
(Calcutta- the nunilier is already, 1 think, 18,000 and, I believe, another 
J8,0(l0 oi more may lie described as demi-moiides or something of that 
descrif.'tion. It is tlierefore useless objecting to this provision, (lur 
girls do require just the same jirotection as girls of any other commu- 
nity. It is the children or rather the unfortiinat(‘ children of parents who 
neglect them who need protection. In that view of the matter, I 
would ask my friend to consider whether we should not say that this 
must ap])ly to Hindu as well as Muhammadan girls. 

Mr, H. A, STARK: This Bill is designed for the protection of 
childi'cni and voung }HM’sons, and T suppose also for custody, trial and 
punishment of incorrigible youthful off('nders. “Young person” is 
defined as a child of either sex. We shall have courts to deal with .such 
persons. If the amendment is accept(‘d and girls are prac tically iniled 
out, the scope of the Bill will be reduced to a pious wish. That is the 
objc'ct ion to the amcoidment. The second objcu'tion is that if girls ar(‘ 
to be tried at all, T suppose there must be* some agency that will bring 
them before the' mngistnite; and the mover of the amendment, bv not 
making a constructive suggestion as to who shall bHng them before a 
magistrate, ])ro])nses a position which defeats half or more than half the 
object of the Bill. T do not think that anybody should sup])ort the 
amendment. 

Rai MAH EN DR A CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I am sorry to 
opj)ose this amendment. If this proviso be added then the scope of the 
Bill will be a very limited one. I do not think that an exception should 
be made in the case of a Hindu or Muhammadan female child in the 
a])plication of clause 1?8(/). It is for the very object of giving protec- 
tion to Hindu and Muhammadan girls, as explained in the Bill, we 
find this enactment is piit forward before the legislature. T do not 
think that here we should a])|dv our religious sentiments to this 
matter — I say religious or social sentiments. Therefore, although I 
am a Hindu, I think it is in the interest of our society that this Bill 
should have* a full .sco])e. It will be a mi.stake on the part of any person 
to come forwavd with an amendment of this kind. 


Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: All that I want to say is 
that I suj)port Kumar Shih Shekhareswar Ray’s amendment for exact- 
ly the same rea.sons that he has given. 

The motion was thoTi put fo vote and a division was taken with the 
following result : — 

AYES. 


Ahmed,, Khan Bahadur, MauivI Cmadiiddin. 
Churmakar, Babu Rasik Chandra. 
Chaudhurl, Babu Kishorl Mohan. 

Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur Maulvl Haflzar 


Chaudhurl, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 
Chaudhurl, Rai Harendranath. 
FaroquI, Mr. K. C. M. 

Haq, Shah Syed Emdadul. 
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Khan, Babu Davwiilra Lai. 

Khan, Maulvt Md. Raftqua UdVIn. 
Makramall, Munahl. 

Nakay, Mina Muhammad All. 
Pahlowan, MBulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 


Ralkat, Mr. Pratanna Dab. 

Ray, Kumar Shib Shakharaswar. 
Roy, Raja Manlloll tingh. 
tuhrawardy. Dr. A. 


Ahmad, Mauivi Yakuinuddin. 

All, Mr. Syad Nasim. 

Arhamuddln, Maulvl Khandakar. 
Beadel, Mr. C. F. 

Bisi, Mr. E. E. 

Bose, Mr. $. M. 

Da, Babu Fanindraial. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

French, Mr. F. C. 

Chose, Ral Bahadur Jogandra Chundar. 
Goods, Mr. t. W. 

Htndley, Lt.-Col. C. D. M. 

Hopkyns, Mr. W. 8. 

Huntingford, Mr. C. T. 

Karim, Maulvl Abdul. 

Kerr, the Hon’bla Mr. J. H. 

Khan, Mr. Razaur Rahman. 


NOES. 

Lang, Mr. J. • 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 
the Hon'bla 

Malllk, Babu Surendra Nath. 

MoKanzIa, Mr. D. P. • 

Mura, Ral Bahadur Mahandra Chandra. 
Rahim, the Hon’bla Sir Abd-ur. 
Robinson, Major-General W. H. B. 

Sinha, Babu Surendra Narayan. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stark, Mr. H. A. 

Stephenson, Mr. H. L. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 

Swan, Mr. J. A. L. 


Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

Wheeler, Die Hon'bla Sir Henry. 
Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 

Tlie Ayes being 17, and tbe Noes 33, the motion was lost. 


Dft HASSAN SUHRAWARDY : I move “ that after clause 28 (1) (c) 
liie following be adSed, namely: — 

or • • 

(cc) frequents the company of any repnled thief or prostitue; or 
(rcc) lives in houses of ill-fame; or 
(cccc) is subject to cruel treatment.' " 

I beg to submit that these children do require protection and help and 
if we do not bring them in at once, it will be possible that there will be 
a considerable amount of delay and they will escape, or the p(‘ople who 
are harbouring them will take measures to remove them, to such areas 
where the Bill is not in force. The delay is likely in n large measure to 
defeat the ends of the Bill, and, therefore, I recommend that my amend- 
ment may be ac’cepted. There is another point. The authorization of 
Government ought to empower carefully selected persons or class of 
persons to bring at once, before a Magistrate, children who frequent 
the company of any*reputed thief or prdstitute or live in houses of ill- 
^nme, or are subject to cruel treatment. The security agaii\st any abuse 
of these powers lies in the careful selection of those to whom the> are 
entrusted. It is better that the puintier of authorised persons should be 
comparatively small, while their powers are real and adequate, than 
that the number should be large but their powers so limited as to render 
them of little use in the protection of child-Jife. That is the important 
point which I want to put before the House. 

Babu SURENDRA NATH MALLIK: I hog to support this araend- 
inciit for the simple reason that I wanted to go further than my frlen^f 
but my amendment was disallowed by the Government of India. If the 

A 
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clauses suggested by my friend are already provided somewhere in the 
Bill, they might be left out. His objeet is to give protection to these 
girls and nothing else. I therefore think that there is nothing objection- 
able in this amendment. These provisions are not included in the first 
part of the clause and I shall be glad to be told if there is any other place 
where Diey have been included. 

Rai ilOCENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: All these provisions 
are included in the clause. 

Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: But these are for a different 
jmrpose. If they are all included then why are there only (a), (h) and 
(r), and not (d), (c) and if)? I may be mistaken. I am not one of 
those who are afraid to admit mistakes. But if these provisions are not 
included, they should be, as suggested by my friend. 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: (cc) is identical 
with (c). Are you satisfied P Then all the others are there. (/) is 
more comprehensive than (ccc) and (d) is infinitely ])etter tlnari (cccc). 

The Hon’ble Sir ABO-UR-RAHIM: I am afraid that both Dr. Hassan 
Suliravvardy and Babu Sinendra Nath Mallik are under some luisappre- 
hension. The first part of clause 28 einjmwers the court to issue 
summons or wairnlnts to bring uj) certain persons before the court, that 
is to say, tliose who live by begging or who are destitute or are under 
the care of a parent or guardian who is unfit t(' take' care of the child, etc. 
Tlie object is this: we do not want in cases ot this chaiacter to authorise 
anyone to go int(» the house of a parent or guardian and bring away the 
child fi'oni there in order to produce the cliild before the court. We 
w'ant to take the precjiution tliat only ])ersons who are armed wdth 
summons or w'arrants can go and bring th(‘ child under these circaim- 
stances. The ( lause which wu‘ are mnv discussing is different in its scope. 
It gives pow'ers to certain authorised persons to arrest and bring up before 
the court certain children and those are the class of children 
who are found ifi stieets oj- places of public resort. 8o there 
is no (|uestion of ]ierson being authorised to enter anybody’s 
house. What is the good, for instance, if a child is found 
loitering in t]*e streets to take out summons for him. By the time the 
summons is issued the child disappears. This jiart of the Bill authorist^s 
(‘ertain “[lersons to bring up those children, othiuwise those children can- 
not be brought, up before the court. Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose 
Bahadur has pointed out clearly that all the.se eases are provided for in 
the previous clause. The only difference is how' they are to be brought 
before the court, that is, tho.se who are found wandering in the streets. 
They have to be brouglit immediately before the court. Those who have 
got some places to live in will not be interfered with except under 
fr-mmons or warrants. That is the difference. In the original Bill 
they were all treated in the same way and there was no provision for 
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Mimmons on warrants—all were to bo brouj^ht up by wiitliorised persoiKs. 
But as was pointed out in the Select Committee, it mi^dit be risky if vve 
allowed persons to enter other’s houses without summons or warrants. 

Dr. HA88AN 8UHRAWARDY: May I explain that what the 
Hon’ble Member has said amounts to this, namely, that in lase of (n), 
(h) and (e), a child can be brought without summons but in case of {<!) 
and (e), it is necessary to get summons to bring the child. 1 submit 
that there will ])e delay in getting out summons in these case^ 


TheDEPUTY-PRE8IDENT: Y ou cannot be allowed to make another 
8j)eech. 

The motion was then put to vote and a division was taken with the 
following result : — 

AY^S. 


Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, INautvl Wasimuddin. 
Ahmed, Maulvl Yakulnuddin. 

Aley, Mr. 8. Mahboob. 

Basu, Babu Jatindra Nath. 

Clfarmakar, Babu Rasik Chandra. 

Chaudhurl, Babu KIshorl Mohan. 

Chaudhurl, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 

Dutt, Mr. AJoy Chunder. • 

FaroquI, Mr. K. C. M. 

Haq, Shah Syed Emdadul. 

Hussain, Maulvl Muhar»mtra Madassur. 
Karim, Maulvl Abdul. * 

Karim, Maulvl Faziul. 


Khan, Maulvl Hamld ud>dln. 

Khan, Maulvl Md. Raflque Uddin. 

Khan, Mr. Razaur Rahman. 

Makramall, Munshl. 

Malllk, Babu Surendra Nath. 

MItra, Ral Bahadur Mahendra Chandra. 
Nakey, MIrza Muhammad All. 

Nasker, Babu Hem Chandra. 

Pahlowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 
Roy, Raja Manlloll Singh. 

Sarkar, Babu RIshIndra Nath. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 


NO£8. 


Ail, Mr. Syed Nasim. 

Biss, Mr. E. E. 

Bose, Mr. S. M. 

De, Babu Fanindralal. 

Dutt, Ral Bahadur Dr. Haridhan. 
Duval, Mr. H. P. 

French, Mr. F. C. 

Chose, Ral Bahadur Jogendra Chunder. 
Goode, Mr. S. W. 

Hopkyns, Mr. W. S. 

Huntlngford, Mr. G. T. 


/, 


Kerr, the Hon’ble Mr. J. H. 

Lang, Mr. d. 

Rahim, the Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur. 
Robinson, Major-General W. H. B. 
SInha, Babu Surendra Narayan. 
Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stark, Mr. H. A. 

Stephenson, Mr. H. L. 

Swan, Mr. J. A. L. 

Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 


The Ayes being 20 aipl the Noes 22, the motion was carrierl. 


aabu KI8HORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: In the absence of Kumar 
Shib Shekliareswar Kay, T move “ that to clause 28 (.'!), the following 
proviso be added, namely : — ^ 

‘ Provided that in the case of a fei^iale (diild, the Court shall mX send 
such child to an industrial school Vhere there is no separaiV arrangement 
for female children.’ ” 


Mr. H. P. DUVAL: T do not think thii^ amendment is necessary 
because we have accepted Babu Tndu Bhushan Dutta’s amendment No. 28 
with certain alterations and have,already jmt in the Bill a provision that 
where boys and girls are accommodated in a reformatory or indusj^ial 
school, the accommodation provided for girls shall be in a separafe^ 
building or compound; there is. therefore no necessity for this provision 

ft A 
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because the court cannot send girls to a school wjiich is provided for 
boys. Boys and girls go to difiFerent institutions. I therefore suggest 
that the mover should withdraw his motion, as in view of therprevious 
amendment which has been accepted it is unnecessary. 

The motion was then put and lost. 

Ba&u 8URENORA NATH MALLIK: I move “ that after 
(dause 28 ( 3 ), the following be added, namely : — 

' ( 4 ) If, «fter inquiring, the court is satisfied that the child has been 
living by begging at the instance or for the profit of any professional 
keeper of begging children^ then the court may direct him to appear 
before it and, after hearing him in his defence, may, in its discretion, 
direct him to pay towards the cost of the proceedings any amount not 
exceeding lls. 25, and such cost shall be realisable under the provisions 
of the (V)de of Criminal Procedure, 1898 (Act V of 1898), as if they 
were fines.’ ” 

The object of this amendment is quite clear on the very face of it. It 
is to stop the energy of the professional keepei of begging children. Ill 
(’alcuKu, in particular, we know that a lot of these children who beg 
in the streets do so at the instance of professional keepers of such children, 
who take away almost everything from them leaving them in hunger and 
destitution just as they should be left for the purpo'^e of carrying their 
profession. v8ome of them try to mutilate these children so that they 
may rouse greater sympathy. These are the people against whom I sug- 
gest that proceedings should be taken and fines imposed if the court is 
satisfied that a particular child was begging at the instance of any of 
these professional keepers. The court w ill ask him to show cause why 
he should not pay for the cost of the prosecution and, if satisfied, will 
inflict him with the cost not exceeding Es. 25. Money is required for 
the maintenance of these children and if these persons are called upon to 
pay the costs it would not only pay tow^nrds the maintenance of the child- 
ren but would also act as a deterrent. I do not wush to say anything 
more on this motion j)articularly as I have been given to understand that 
the Hon’ble Member in charge is nulling to accept the amendment with 
slight verbal alterations. 

Mr. H. P.^DUVALs On behalf of Government, I accept this amend- 
ment subject to slight verbal alterations. i 

The motion was then put in the following form and agreed to : — 

' If, after inquiry, the court is satisfied that the child has been living 
by begging at the instance or for the profit of any person who is a profes- 
sional keeper of begging children, then the court may direct such person 
to appear before it and, after hearing him in his defence, may, in its dis- 
cretion, direct him to paj’ towards the cost of the proceedings any amount 
not exceeding twenty-five rupees, and such cost shall be realizable under 
firiS provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, as if. it were a 
fine.” 
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The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question is 4hat clause 28, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to 

Clause 29. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is that 
clause 29 stand part of the Bill. . 

The following amendment, which stood in the name of Babu Kishori 
Mohan Chaiidhuri, being consequential, failed: — 

“ That in clause 29, for the words ' prescribed manner,’ in the two 
places where they occur, the words ‘ manner prescribed ’ be substituted.’^ 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: 1 move “ that in 
clause 29 (2), line 3, after the words ‘ in the case ' the words ‘ and having 
authority to exercise powers under this Act ’ be inserted.’’ 

• I need not say anything on it, I only move it. 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: Government is prepared to accept this as it has 
accepted a similar* motion by the same mover. The only difference is 
as to where exactly the words should come in in the section and I propose 
that instead of ifs coming. after the words “ Magistrate having jurisdic- 
tjon in the case ” it should be as we have previously done in section 5. 
The words should be “ Magistrate having authority to exercise powers 
under this Act and having jurisdiction.” 

The mover having accepted the modification the motion was put in 
tlie Tiiodified form and agreed to. 

Mr. H. A. STARK: Are we a quorum now? 

There was a count and it was found that there was a quorum. 

The following amendment, which stood in the name of Babu Indu 
Bhushan Liitta, being consequential, failed: — 

” That in clause 29 (2), line 5, after the word ‘ years ’ the words ‘ in 
thg case of boys and twelve and thirteen years in the case of girls ’ be 
inserted.” 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN«CHAUDHURI: On behalf of Kumar-Shib 
Shekhareswar Bay, I move “tha^ claase 29 (2) be omitte^J.” 

Mr, H. P. DUVAL: On behalf of Government, I oppose this amend- 
ment. This sub-clause provides for the protection of young persons. It 
is not ])roposed to send them to industrial schools but to make an order 
under which they can be put under suitable custody until they attain the 
age of 16. We consider this clause desirable for the protection of young 
persons and I therefore oppose this amendment. ^ ^ 

The motion was then put and lost. 
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Babu KISHORC MOHAN CHAUDHURI: On behali of Kumar Shib 
ShekharcHwar Kay, 1 move “ that in clause 29 (2), after the words and 
hfifures ‘ in section 28 ’ the word, figure and brackets, ‘ sub-soc'tion (1) ’ 
be inserted.” 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: After Ihe iicceptaiice by this Council of 
])r Jl assan Suhrawarfly’s amendment No. EGA, the two parts of section 
28, namely, section 28 (^i/)and section (/) are practically similar and 
^•ovei' the same class of castes. Therefon', it seems to me that there is no 
point in this amendment. The mover for whom Babu Kishori Mohan 
(!lian(I'iuri is speaking would only permit cases which come under section 
28 {1) to come under this^claiise. But now we liave included in secdion 
28 (7) pjactically all Ihe cases which come under section 28 (aJ), and I 
siihmit, there is no object in j)iessing this amendment. 

The motion was then ])ut and lost. 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: On behalf of Kumar Shib 
Sliekliareswar Bay, 1 move ” that to clause 29 (2), the following be 
added, namely: — 

‘ Brovided that nothing in this sub-section shall apply to a female 
young i>erson.’ ” 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: On behalf of Government, J oppose this amend- 
ment, We have aheady had a long discussion on this question whether 
female young jiersons should come within the scojie of seidion 28. The 
same arguments will apjdy in r(‘sp(*ct of this clause. As the CouncH have 
already agreed to th(‘ inclusion of young females J have no doubt that 
here also they will agree to the inclusion in this clause for provision in 
resjiec.t of female young jiersons. ** 

ITe motion was put and lost. 

The following amendment, which stood in the name of Kumar Shib 
Shekhareswar Bay, was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn : — 

“ If motion No. 141, 142 or 148 be not carried, to move that to 
clause 29 (2), the following jnovi.so be added, namely : — 

‘ Ih'ovided that nothing in this sub-section shall apply to a Hindu 
or Muhammadan female young person.’ ” 

The following amendment, which stood in the name of Kumar Shib 
Slnddiai e.suar Bay, being conseiiuential, f liled : — 

“ If motion No. 141 be carricxl, to move that in clause 29 (J), in 
line 2, and in line 4, the words ‘ or young person ’ be omitted.” 

Th6 DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question is that clause 29, as 
amended, stand part of the* Bill. 

'riie motion was put and agreed to. 

Mr. H. P, DUVAL: In amendment No. 184, Babu Kishori Mohan 
"Lhaudhuri proposes to add a proviso to clause 39A. Now clause 39A 
is a clause w^hich gives authority to persons to have custody of children 
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or young persons, and though we quite agree with the principle that 
Habu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri has put in his amendment, we feel that 
it is out^of place in clause 39A, but that there should be a power at the 
end of this cliapter by which Government at the request of the court can 
restore to his parents a child found destitute if his parents subsequently 
appear, and it appears to Goveinment a proper case to do so. I therefore 
move that after clause 29, the following be added as 29A ; — 

“ The Local Goveinment at the request of tlie Court or on the applica- 
tion of a parent or relative of the child may make an order directing the 
restitution on such conditions as may be specified in the order of any 
child which having been dealt witli by a Court under section 2(S, suli- 
section (J), has either been sent to an industrial school or commit W 
under section 29 to such ]>arent or relative of the child as the Government 
may select; and the order passed by the Court in resjund of such child 
shall thereujion be deemed to be modified accordingly.” 

'I'he motion was put and agreed to. 

Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: 1 want to know whether it is 
permitted to ask as to the reasons why the Gov-ernment of India have 
disallowed my amendment No, 140. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: With reference to your (piestion 1 may 
inform you that* tlie Secretary will give you tlie nei’cssary information 
to-morrow, 

BabuSURENDRA NATH MALLIK: Thank you, Sir. 

Adjournment. 

The Council was then adjourned to Thursday, the 19th instant, at 
3 r.M., at the 4’own Hall, Calcutta. 
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Rrooeedings of the Bengal L^ielative Council assembled under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. ^ 

The Council met in the Council Chamber in the Town Hall, Calcutta, 
on Thursday, the 19th January, 1922, at 3 p.m. 


Present: 

The Deputy-President in the Chair, the Hon’ hie the four Members 
of the Executive Council, two Hon’ble Ministers (the Hon’ble the 
Nawab Saiyid ISawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, being absent), 
and 109 nominated and elected members. 


Starred Questions 
(to which oral answers were given). 

Duties of the Deputy Commissioners and Assistant 
Commissioners of Police. 

•V. Mr. BUOY PR08AD SINGH ROY; Will the Hon ble the 

Member in charge of the Police Department be pleased to state the 
exact nature of the duties of tlie following officers in the Calcutta 
police — 

(i) Deputy Commissioners of Police; and 
(it) Assistant Commissioners of Police. 

CHIEF SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT (Mr. H. L. Stephenson): 

(i) The 7 Deputy Commissioners exercise administrative control and 
supervision over the following departments or administrative units of 
the Calcutta police, viz., Ileatjquarters, North district, South district. 
Port, Detective Department, Special Branch, and Public Vehicles 
Department. , 

(lij The 13 Assistant Commissioners (of whom two are temporary) 
are under the su}X'r vision of the Deputy Commissioners and have exec- 
utive control over the direct investigation of crime and other detailed 
duties of the subordinate police. They are employed in the following 
departments: — Headquarters Eeserve Force; Arms Act Department; 
Training School; North town and north suburbs division (comprising 
the North district) ; South town and south suburbs division (comprising 
AVj ‘"S outh district); Port; Detective Department (2); Special Branch; 
Public Vehicles Department (2). 
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Unstarred Questions 

(answers to which were laid on the table). 

Agricultural, commercial and industrial education. * 

29. Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY; Will the .TIou’ble the 

Minister in charge of the Department of Agriculture and 
Industries he pleased to state what stejxs, if any, have been taken for 
the encouragement of (?) agricultural, (??) commercial, and (/?/) indus- 
trial education in Bengal? 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of AGRICULTURE and 
INDUSTRIES (the Hon’ble the Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, 
Khan Bahadur): The member is referred to the replies given to unstaired 
questions Nos. 5 and 143 asked by him in the Council meetings of 7th 
February and 31st August, 1921, resiH'ctively, and to question No. 90 
asked by Itai lladha Churan Pal Bahadur on the 21st November, 1921. 
He is also referred to paragraphs 9, 10 and 13 and IG to IS of the reiKut 
of the Depart^ieyt of Industries, Bengal, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1920, and j)ari!gruj)h 5 of resolution No. 4940 Ind.. diiled tlie 
15th December, 1921, recorded by (jovernment thereon, cojiies ol whicli 
are laid on the Library table. 

The following steps have recrntly been taken by Government: — 
As regards agricultural education, it has been decided to convert 
the agricultural vernacular schools at Dacca and (Jhinsura into secondary 
agricultural schools with effecd from January, 1922, where (/urus and 
demonstrators, and also cultivators desiring agricultural education, and 
persons desiring occupation as demonstrators under district boards, 
courts of wards and khas mahal estates or private zamindaries will bo 
trained. A scheme is being worked out for a cheai) fyi«‘ of school for 
elementary agricultural education. 

Sanction has been accorded to the appointment of a small staff for 
imparting theoretical training to the apprentices in the Eastern Bengal 
Railway Workshops at Kartchrapara pending the introduction ^jf the 
complete scheme. A local coipmitiee has also been appointed for the 
Kanchrapara school by the Eastern Bengal Railway authorities, with the 
approval of the Board of Control for Apprenticeship training. 

With regard to mining education, st^ps are being taken for the 
appointment of an instructor. 

Steps are also being taken* for the local recruitment of a suitable 
candidate for the Principalship of the Government Commercial Insf^kjjJ^, 
Calcutta. 
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Sivil oourt premises of Perojpur. 

30. Mauivi AZAHARUDDIN AHMED: Will the Ilorrble the 
Member in charge ot the Judicial Depjirtment l)e pleased to state — 

(?') whether in the budget of 1921 a sum of Rs. 75,000 had been 
n allotted for the erection of the civil court premises of 
Perojpur in the district of Rakarganj ; 

(ii) whetlier in the month of August last, the Rakarganj and dis- 
trict Public Works Department had invited tenders for the 
same, as a result of which many tenders were received by 
the Public Works Dej)artment, when the (jovernment 
wired to the (‘ffect that the* work was to be postponed; 

(Hi) what is the reason that caused the delay in the erection of the 
building till the end of the year 1921 ; and 

(iv) to what deparlmeiit the allotted sum was transferred? 

MEMBER in charge of JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Sir Abd-ur- Rahim): (?) There was a provision of Its. 71,000 for this 
work in the current year’s budget. 

(??) Tenders were called tor by the Kxeculivt^ Eijgineer in Septem- 
ber, 1921. No tender had been receiv(‘d iij) to tli[(‘ date on which the 
notice was withdrawn. 

(???) Arrangements for undertaking the work were not complete 
earlier. 

(iv) The provision was suirendered to the Finance Department. 


Mortality caused by malaria and cholera in BakarganJ. 

31. Mauivi AZAHARUDDIN AHMED: Will the Hon’ble the 
Minister in charge of the Dej>artment of Local Self-Government be 
pleased to lay on the table a statement showing for every thana in the 
district of Rakarganj — 

(?) the moitality caused by malaria and cholera during the years 
1918 to 1920; and 

(ii) the number of cases attended by Government medical officers 
during the said |ieriod, which ended in death? 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of LOCAL SELF-GOVERN- 
ME NT (the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea): (?) A statement ie 
laid on the table. 

(ii) The information is rot available. 



Statement referred to in the r^ply to nnstnrred (jiiestion Ko. 5i(0» ^howmg the mortality from cholera and fever for 
every thana in the district of Baknrganj during the years 1918 to 1920. 
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Post ^ Lady Adviser to the Court of Wards. 

32. Mr. 8YED ERFAN ALI: (a) Will the Hon’ble the Member 
in charge of the Department of Revenue (Land Revenue) be pleased 
to state whether the post of Lady Adviser to the Court of Wards, at 
present held by Miss Cornelia Sorabji, is going to be abolished? 

(h) If so, from what date? 

(c) If not, who is going to be appointed in her place? 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of REVENUE [LAND 
REVENUE] (the Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan): 

(a) Yes. 

(h) Miss Sorabji is taking leave preparatory to retirement on the 
15th March, 1922; this leave will expire on the 15th November from 
which date the post will be abolished. 

(c) No reply is necessary. 


Levy of illegal cesses or ’’abwabs.” 

33. Mr. 8. M. B08E: (a) With reference to the reply to my 
question No. XXXII of the 4th July last, regarding the admitted levy 
of illegal cesses or ahic^bs and of salami for permission to dig tanks 
by the Court of Wards, will the Ilon’ble the Member in charge of the 
Department of Revenue (Land Revenue) be pleased to say whether the 
Government are considering the desirability of issuing orders for the 
immediate stoppage of the levy of such cesses and of such salami, with- 
out wailing for the results of the promised inquiry ? 

(5) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state whether 
any abwahs, other than those admitted by him in his reply to my 
question No. 153 of the 1st April last are realised by the Court of 
Wards? 

(c) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state whether any 
of the following abwahs — and, if so, which — are realized by the 
Coui*t of Wards from the tenants of the Dacca Nawab Family 
Estates: — punnya nazar, sometimes called dasti nazar and punnya costs, 
and pedkan? 

(d) Has Hie general inquiry promised by the Hon’ble the Member 
in his ^3ply to my question No. XXXII of the 4th July been completed? 

(e) If 80 , will the Hon’ble the Member place the result of the 
inquiry on the table? If not, when will the inquiry be completed? 

(/) With reference to answer (c) to my question No. 153 of the 
Ist April last, will the Hon ’tie the Member be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that regular accounts of ahwab collection of all kinds are 
kept in the various cutcheries of the Dacca Nawab Family Estates and 
tfeuTreturns and statements of .such collections are regularly submitted 
to the manager at Dacca ? 
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(g) If the answer to (/) be in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble the 
Member be pleased to state the actual total collection of abwabs of 
different kinds in 1326 and 1327 B.S.? 

(h) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state whether it is 
a fact that when Mr. Hopkyns was the Collector of Mymcnsin^rh, he, 
after inspection of a Circle of the above Estates, directed that the 
abwab collection be stopped? 

(i) If so, why has not Mr. Hopkyns’ direction lieen caiy'ied out? 

(;) Will tlie flon’ble tlie Member be pleased to state whether under 

Government rules the permission of the local government is necessary 
for the re-employment of a dismissed government servant; and, if so, 
whether the above rule applies to the case of employees under the 
Court of Wards? 


The Han’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 
BU ROWAN : {a) The inquiry is complete and the Board of Revenue will 
issue orders. 

(b) In some estates 7ia:ar or salami is taken for permission to dig 
tanks. The namej^used for other ahirabs vary, but these are, generally 
speaking, covered by the answer given to que.stion No. 153 of the 1st 
April, . • 

(c) No jmnnya nazar nor punnya costs nor pedkan is realised by 
the Court of Wards from the tenants of the estate. Tlie estate grants 
a certain sum to meet the costs of pMiinya and it is reported ihat tenants 
also in some cui cileries contribute towards the costs of entertainments 
and amusements which are attended by the tenantry. 

{d) Yes. 

(e) The result of the inquiry has been placed on the library table. 
(/) There are no authorised registers and if any are kept with 
regard to realisation of tahari^ they are kept by the staff. It has not 
been customary to receive any account of the total tahari realised, but 
recently a report has been received of what has been the average 
talari received by each of the amlas, 

{g) From the reply to (/) above, it will be seen that it is not 
possible to give the actual total. \ 

{h) and (t) Mr. Hopkyns, when inspecting the Joanshahi CifEle of 
the Nawab Estate on 12th Febiniar^^, 1919, recorded •the following 
note: — ‘The salaries paid to Tahsildars in this Circle are very low, 
being only Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. Tahari is collected which is illegal and 
should be stopped.” It appears that the matter was discussed by the 
present Collector of Mymensingh at a conference with the Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division in January, 1921, but no final order was passed. 

(;) Rule 74 of the Board’s Miscellaneous Rules forbids thT^- 
employment under Government of a dismissed officer without the 
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sanctian of the locai government. The rule does not apply to employ- 
ment in appointments at the disposal of the Court of Wards. 


Inroads of the Dhaleswary river near Manikganj. 

34. Babu BROJENDRA KI8H0R RAY CHAUDHURI: (a) Will 
the ITon’lde the Member in charge of the Department of Irrigation be 
I)]eased to state whether it is a fact that Uai Sailendra Nath Banerjee 
Bahadur, Executive Engineer, has submitted a note drawing attention 
to the inroads made by the river Dhaleswary in its northern bank near 
Manikganj, and to the possibility of the river short-circuiting itself 
by meeting the river Kaliganga via the Jamsha hil? 

(h) If so, will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement showing the ]unport of the said note, and the 
remculial measures suggested therein. 

(c) What acdion, if any, are the Government contem])lating taking 
in the matter? 

(d) Is the Ilon’ble the Member aware that damage is being caused 
annually to the agricultural crops in the flamsha Fnon and Baldhara 
Union, by the rush of water over these areas from the river Dhaleswary 
in its attempt to (‘stablish the short circuit referred lo in (^) ? 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of IRRIGATION (the 
Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan); (a) Yes. 

(/>) As the note is under the consideration of Government it is 
regretted that the recjuest (cannot be complied with. 

(c) The (piestion does not arise, 

{(J) Yi\s. This is an ordinary case of diluvion and alluvion in 
K’speci of private lands. In the absence of exceptional circumstances, 
which do not ajija'ar to exist in this case, it is not the policy of Govern- 
ment to spend public money in attemi)ts to regulate the diluvial and 
alluvial action of riveis which flow through or beside private lands. 


Mymensingh medical school. 

35i ^,Babu BROJENDRA KI8H0R RAY CHAUDHURI; Will the 
Hon’ble the Mif^ister in charge of* the Department of Local Self- 
Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing, in 
detail, the estimated expenditure, capital and recurring, for the 
pvop{»sed medical school at Mymensingh? 

The Hofi’ble 8ir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA; The cnpital 
and lecuiring exiHUiditure of the proposed Mymensingh Metlical 
S(dKJnt was roughly estimated at Rs 5,10,000 (including the cost of 
laud) and Es 50,000 a year respectively. No detailed estimate has’ 
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yet l>een prepared, ru.posals, whirl* are now uiideft the eonsidc*ration 
of Ihe Medical Schools ( •»iiuiiiUce for reducing the initial coat hy adopt- 
ing a chej^per type of huildiiig, have betui made hy Dr. Siihrawardy. 

Eradication of the water-hyacinth. 

e 

36. Babu GROJENDRA KISHOR RAY CHAUDHURI: Will the 

Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Agriculture and 
Industries be pleased to state what effect has been given toMie resolu- 
tion adopted at a meeting of the Council held on the 22nd February, 
1921, asking foi* the formation of a committee of scientific exjicrts for 
the eradication of the water-hyacinth? 

The Hon’ble the Nawab 8AIYID NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURIp 
Khan Bahadur: The member is refenvd to tin' answer givtui to the 
unstarred (juestion No. 49 at tlie nnu'ting of the Legislativ(‘ (k)uncil 
held on the 4th July, 1921. 

Settlement operations at Bogra and Pabna. 

37. Babu BROJENDRA KISHOR RAY CHAUDHURI : Will 
the Hon’ble the Mei»ber in charge of tiie Department of Itevenue (Land 
Revenue) be pleased to sta'te in what parts of Bogra and Pabna it is 
proiK)8ed to take up survey and settlement oiH'rations? 

The Hon’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 
BURDWAN: Th(‘ total ar(‘a of the two districts is 11,190 
S(]uare- miles. Records-of-rights have lieen jirejiarcd for 419 
square miles fis part of the thara area of the districts 
of Rajshahi, Mymensingh and h'aridpur. Two-thirds of the 
remainder have b(*en taken uj) in the fi<4d scaisoiis of 1920-21 and 1921-22. 
In the year 1922-29 the remaining thanas will be taken uj». They lie 
around Serajganj fjom Sliariakaiidi on the north to (Tllapara on the 
south. 


Appointment of District Inspectors of Schools. 

• 

38. Khan Bahadur Maulfi HAFIZAR RAHMAN CHAUDI^^RI; 

(a) Will the Hon’ble the Minister ifi charge of the JJepartment of 
Education be pleased to state when the scheme for providing each dis- 
trict with an Insjiector of Schools in the Bengal Provincial Educational 
Service comes into operation ? , 

{h) What proportion of such appointments will bo given to the 
Muhammadans ? • * 

(c) What will be the position of the existing District 
Inspectors of Schools? 
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MINISTER in l^harge of DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION (the 
Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter): ( a) Government are not in a position to 
make a definite announcement. It is hoped to give partial effect to 
the scheme in connection with the reorganisation of the services below 
the Bengal Educational Service by promoting certain District Deputy 
Inspectors to the Bengal Educational Service. 

{h) No previously-determined proportion will be allocated to 
Muhammadans. Selection will be based on seniority and good work, 
(c) Details are not yet settled. 


Peons for the Sub- Inspector of Schools. 

39. Khan Bahadur Mauivi HAFIZAR RAHMAN CHAUDHURI: 

(a) Is the Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Educa- 
tion aware of the fact that the sub-inspectors in the Postal, Excise and 
other departments, except the Department of Education, are provided 
with jieons? 

(h) If so, are the Government considering the desirability of pro- 
viding a sub-inspector of schools with pt^ons? , 

The Hon’ble Mr, P, C. MITTER: (a) The Minister is aware that 
sulMDspectors in some departments are ])rovided with peons, but has 
not information about all departments. Sub-insjiectors in the Educa- 
tion Department are not provided with peons. 

(h) The answer is in the negative. 


Npn-cc-operation meetings. 

40. Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: Will the Hon’ble 
the Member in charge of the Political Department be pleased to stale-- 
(?) in how many ol the 4,2G5 meetings held between the beginning 
of June and the middle of November speeches violently 
abusing the Government were delivered; 

(ii) the names of the speakers who delivered such speeches and the 
dates and places of such meetings; 

(in) in how many of the 4,2G5 meetings non-violence as the funda- 
mental adjunct of non-co-operation was preached; and 
(iv) how many speakers have been tried since last June for offences 
under section 124A of the Indian Penal Code? 

MEMBER in charge of POLITICAL DEPARTMENT: (the 
Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler): (i), («) and (in) It is impossible to 
answer these questions without a detailed analysis of the speeches of 
wlwdi full reports are only available in certain cases. 

(iv) Eighteen. 
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Alleged arrests for wearing Gandhi cap or M Khaddar.” 

41. Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: (a) Will ilie 
Hon’ble the Member in charge of the Political Department be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that persons have been arrested simply 
because of wearing what is known as the Gandhi cap, or for dressing 
themselves in, or selling, khaddar? 

(b) Is it a fact that Mr. K. C. Dass of No. 1, Anthony Bagaii Lane, 
has sworn an affidavit in the southern division Police Cdurt to the 
effect that he was arrested inside a vSwadeshi store in Harrison Hoad 
merely for wearing hhaddar clothes? 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: (o) So far as Government 
are aware it is not the fact. 

(b) Yes. 


Jamuna bunds. 

42. Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: Will the llon'ble 
the Member in chjirge of the Deimrtment of Irrigation be ideased to 
refer to my unstarrcd question No. ‘IT (regarding Limuna Huiidsl for 
tlie meeting of tj^e#21st November last, and to state the result of 
inquiries made and give a ftill reply thereto? 

The Hon’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 
BURDWAN: Owing to the paucity of staff it has not been |>ossible to 
take up the iiKpiiries as yet. The matter will be looked into as soon as 
it can be arianged. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: Will the Hon ble Member 
be pleased to answer whether it will be j)ossible to finish the inquiry 
before the end of the current year. 

The Hon’ble MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of BURDWAN; 

I am afraid I cannot give any guarantee at the present moment. 


Prisoners at the Kidderj^ Dock Jail. 

43. Mr. AJOY CHUNDER DUTT: (») Will tlie Aon’l.l^ Iho 

Member in charge of the Depar^eni of Revenue (.failsj be jdeased to 
state whether or not the prisoners, removed to the Kidderj)ore Dock 
Jail, were inconvenienced by reason of the lack of proper accommoda- 
tion, proper dieting arrangements and a sufficient (piantity of waim 
blankets P 

(h) If the answer to clause (^) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’Me 
the Member be pleased to state why these pri.soners were remold to 
the Kidderpore Dock Jail before proper arrangements had been madelu 
these respects P 


9 
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MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of REVENUE [JAILS] 

(the Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur-Rahim): (a) As the arraDgements in the 
temporary jail were less complete than the arrangements in permanent 
jails, it is true that they were less convenient than are the arrangements 
at the Presidency Jail in normal circumstances. 

(If') Owing to overcrowding in the Presidency Jail, it was necessary 
to transfer prisoners without delay. The arrangements were the best 
that could be made in the emergency and would have been adequate 
but for the disorderly behaviour of the prisoners. 

Copyists and typists of courts. 

44. 8HAH 8YED EMDADUL HAQ: (a) Will the Hon ble the 

Member in charge of the Judicial Department be pleased to state whether 
any steps have been taken to give effect to the resolution adopted by this 
CouiKul in its August-Sept ember session about pay, pension, etc., of 
the typists and copyists of the civil, criminal and revenue courts in the 
Presidency of Bengal? 

(/f) Are the Government contemplating giving effect to this resolu- 
tion at an early date ? 

(b) If so, is it in the contemplation of Government to make an 
allotment for the purpose in the next year’s budget? 

The Hon’ble 8ir ABD-UR-RAHIM: (a), (b) and (c) Government, 
though, as already stated in the statement hung up on the notice board 
in the bd)by, unable to make any promise to carry out the terms of the 
resoluti(>n, are still considering whether anything more can be done to 
iini)rove the juospects of the copyists. 


Allocation of 40 per cent, of the total Provincial Revenues to the 
Transferred Department. 

45. Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: (a) Will the Hon’ble 
the Member in (diarge of the Department of Finance be pleased to state 
what effect, if any, the Government contemplate giving to the resolu- 
tion passed by the Council at its November sessions regarding the 
allocation of 40 per cent, of the total Provincial Revenues to the Trans- 
ferred Departments excluding the amount allocated to the Public 
Works Dei)artment for the reciuirements of the Reserved Departments? 

(h) Will the llon’ble the Member be pleased to state the estimated 
gross Provincial Revenue ahd the estimated total provincial expendi- 
ture on the basis of which the next year’s budget is being framed? 

(c) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state what was the 
estlfciated amount of total Provincial Revenue and the estimated total 
amount of provincial expenditure as per budget for the year 1921-22, 
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and what amount of the previous year’s surplus \ias included in the 
receipt side in the budget for the year 1921-22? 

(J) Will the Government bo pleuvsed to state whether tliere is any 
surplus expected from this year’s budget to be added to the receipt 
side of the budget for the year 1922-23? 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of FINANCE (the Hon'bli 
Mr. Kerr); (a) For the reasons given by the Member in charge of the 
Finance Department in his speech on the resolution, GoveVnraent are 
unable to give efPect to it. 

(b) As the budget is still under preparation, the figures asked for 
are not yet available. 

(c) Estimated receipts, Rs. 10,47,95,000; estimated exj)enditure, 
Rs. 12,59,61,000. The oi>ening balance on the 31st March, 1921, is 
not included in the “ receipt ” figures. It amounted to Rs. 3,30,79,000, 
and a portion of it will be utilised in meeting the deficiency between 
revenue and e\i>enditure. 

(d) The revised estimate for this year has not yet been framed, but 
no surplus is expect'd. It is impossible at the pre.sent stage to estimate 
what the closing balance will be on the 31st March. 

Babu 8UREN1)RA NATH MALLIK: Is any surplus of revenue 
expected this year? 

The Hon’ble Mr. KERR: No surplus is expected. By surplus I 
understand an excess of revenue over expenditure. That is (iertainly 
not to be expected. 

Loans for agricultural improvements. 

46. Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur; (a) Will 
the Hon’ble the Member in charge of the Department of Revenue (Land 
Revenue) be pleased to state whether it is a fact that applications made 
for loans for agricultural improvements are seldom taken notice of by 
the district authorities? • 

(b) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to lay on the table a 
statement showing — • 

(i) the number of loan applfcations made for agricuttural improve- 
ments in each district of Bengal; and 

(n) the number of applications granted together with the amount 
of loans given to applicants in each district of Bengal ; 
during the last five years ? , * 

The Hoci’bto the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUlf Df 

BURDWAN: (a) Government have no reason to believe that Collectora 

o . 
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do not take notices, of applications for loans under the Land Improve- 
ment lioans Act. Such applications are few compared with applica- 
tions under the Apfriculturists^ Loans Act, but such applica^ons when 
received are certainly considered. 

(h) (i) and (ii) In the cir(‘umstances stated above, Government do 
not (jronsider that the labour involved in collectings figures about applica- 
tions during the last five years would be justified. The annual Land 
Revenue Administration Reports contain some information on the 
question. 

Weaving expert. 

47. Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur; (a) Will the 
Uon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Agriculture and 
Industries be pleased tx) state in detail the quantity of actual work 
done by the weaving expert under the Director of Industries, Bengal, 
for the levival of the hand-spinning of cotton and the number of 
improved rharkas intnMluced by him as well as the number of demon- 
shations of manipulatory processes given amongst the spinners 

(h) Will tlie Hon’ble the Minister be jdeased to state whether he 
conicmi>lates increasing the numlwr of weaving experts for practical 
work in rural areas? , 

The Hon’ble the Nawab SAIYID NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURI, 
Khan Bahadur: (a) The member is referred to paragiaph 25 of the 
Report of tlic Department of Industries, Bengal, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1920, and panigraph 4 of Resolution No. 4940 liid., dated 
tlie 15ih December, 1921, recorded by Government thereon, copies of 
whicli aie laid on the liibrary table. 

(h) No. 

Control of tho Sibpur and the Dacca Engineering Collies. 

48. Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur; Will the 

Ilon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Education be 
jdeased to state whether the transfer of control of the Bengal Civil 
Engineering College at Sibpur, and the Assanulla College of Engineer- 
ing i»t Dacca, is contemplated? 

The Hon’blJ Mr, P, C. MITTER: The future control of the institu- 
tions is under consideration, but it is not possible to make any state- 
ment of intention at present. 


Technical school at Calcutta. 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: (a) WiR the 

Hon'ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Agriculture and 
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Industries be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the 
scheme, with full details, which has been pre|>ared for 0 ]>ening a Tech- 
nical School at Calcutta, with a list of the gentlemen and exjwts who 
were consulted in the prei)aration of the scheme? 

(h) Has final sanction been given to the scheme? • 

(c) If not, will the Ilon’ble the Minister be pleased to state whether 
he contemplates inviting public and exi^ert opinion on the matter before 
finally sanctioning the scheme for the proposed Technical School? 


The Hon’ble the Nawab 8AIYIO NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURI, 
Khan Bahadur: (a) A copy of the Report of the Committee apjwinted 
at a conference held at Government House to advise on the establish- 
ment of a Technical School in Calcutta is laid on the Library table. 
The Report contains the names of the gentlemen who served on the 
Committee. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) The question does not arise. 


Training in mining. 

« • 

50. Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: Will the 
Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Heimrtment of Agriculture and 
Industries he jdeased to lay on the table the scheme which the Govern- 
ment of Bengal have decided to i>roceed with for the training of young 
men in mining? 

The Hon’ble the Nawab 8AIYID NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURI, 
Khan Bahadur: Tlie Government of Bengal have decided to proceed with 
the scheme for a three years’ course outlined by the McRherson (’om- 
mittee, a copy of whose rejK)rt is placed on the Library table. 


• Grant of a sum to the Calcutta University. 

51. Babu HEM CHANDRA NA8KER: (a) Will tbeMIon’ble the 
Ministei in charge of the I)e])artment of Education be pleased tiy'^staie 
whether it is a fact that the G«verftment of Bengal htpve giauted or 
proposed to grant Rs. 8 lakhs or any sum to the Calcuua Lniversity 
dining the present year? 

{h) Will the Hon’ble the Minister be I)lea8ed to state the exact 
amount, and the fund from which the said sum has been or will be 
granted to the University? • 

Tho HoiYblO Mr, P, C, MITTER: (a) and (b) No such grant h'ls 
been made or proposed, the Government of Bengal have made budget 
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provision for the following ordinary grants to the University during ibe 
present financial year: — 

Es*: 

Salary of two University Professors ... 24,000 

“Maintenance of Science Collegfe ... ... 12,000 

Salary of University Eeaders ... ... 4,000 

Maintenance of Tiaw College ... ... 10,000 

Salary of University Lecturers ... ... 15,000 

Grant towards ex])enses of administration, etc., 

and of the maintenance of the Law^ College ... 50,000 

Salary of Minto Professor of Economics ... 13,000 

Contribution towards the Calcutta Mess Scheme 13,000 

C;ontribution towards exixujses of the Postgraduate 
Department ... ... ... 17,000 


Total ... 1,58,000 


The University autliorities have approached Government for an 
additional grant, luit it has not yet been possible to consider the applica- 
tion, and the University lias been requested to address Government 
again at the end of this month. 


Establishment of a State Faculty of Examiners for Homeopathic, 
Ayurvedic and Unani institutions. 

52. Babu HEM CHANDRA NASKER: Will the Hon’ble the 
Minister in charge of the Dejiartment of Local Self-Government be 
pleased to slate what effect has been given to the assurances given by 
the lion’ hie the Minister in the matter of a resolution moved in the 
sitting of this Council in August last to establish a State Faculty of 
Examiners to control the existing institutions of Homeopathy, Ayur- 
vedi and Unani ? 

The Hon^ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: Ayurvedic and 
Unani Committees are still sittingi; thyy have been requested to state 
in their report their views on the proposal contained in the question. 

Decline of toll fees in the river Bhagirathi. 

53. Babu 8URENDRA NARAYAN 8INHA; In view of the answer 

givfn.by the Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, in 
reply to my question No. 29, at the meeting of the Council on the 4th 
duly, 1921, regai’ding the decline of toll fees in the river Bhagirathi, 
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will the Hon’ble the Member in charge of the De'^artment of Irriga- 
tion be pleased to state whether the Government are considering the 
desirability of reducing the establishment of the collecting staff of the 
toll commensurate with the decline in the revenue or of abolishing the 

establishment altogether at Jangipur in the district of Murshidahad ? 

• 

The Hon’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 
BURDWAN: The question is now under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. 


Kidderpore Dock Jail. 

54. Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: (^) Will the Iloirhle the 
Member in charge of the Department of Revenue (Jails) be pleased to 
state — 

(i) what is the floor space (in square feet) in the two rooms tliat 

are being used as jails in the Kidderpore Docks; 

(ii) how many convicts and undertrial prisoners were kejit there 

during the first four days of use of the rooms as jails; 

(ui) were the convicts k(‘pt separate from the under-trial ])risoners; 
(tr) if the> ^ere not Jtept separate, will the Hon’ble the Member 
be pleased to state the reasons therefor; 

(r) is there any truth in the rumour that some under-trial prisoners 
were asked to cook during the first four days; 

(vi) is it a fact that tlie flcKirs of these two rooms are damp and 
unhealthy ; 

(rii) is it a fact that both the rooms contain a large numl>er of 
racks which occupy the greater portion of the floor space, 
leaving only a small space for the use of the prisoners; 
(mi) is it a fact that in one room, there are only 10 shelves, which 
can provide sleeping accommodation for only 300 peoi)le; and 
(i>) is it a fact that people who take food from outside for under- 
trial prisoners find it very difficult and sometimes impossible 
to have the food taken in ? , 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: (^) (i) There are three^ards 
in the main building and two w^rds in another building lised as hospital 
and segregation wards, all of which were used for the accommodation 
of prisoners on the first four days that this jail was opened. 

The floor space in square feet of the tliree wards in the main 
building is 19,574. In addition to this there is^sleeping accommodation 
on the racks for 610 prisoners allowing fairly easy accommodation. 

The floor space shown only refers to space not occupied b}* racks, 
machinery, etc. 
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The floor space" of the two smaller wards in the other building is 
1,650 and 1,420 square feet. 

(li) The largest num])er was 1,339. 

(Hi) No. 

(iv) In the beginning it was not easy to distinguish conviots from 
under-trials, partly owing to the large number of admissions, and partly 
owing to the refusal of jirisoners to give their names. The under-trial 
piisoners are now fewer, and they are kept separate. 

(??) Endeavours were made to get prisoners, whether convict or 
under-trial, to help in the cooking; the cooking was done fairly satis- 
factorily on the first two days; on the 25th the prisoners were by some 
means informed that special fotwl would be brought from outside and 
they refused to cook on the 26th. 

('77?) No. 

(rii) and (viii) Tlie answer to (?) may be seen. 

(?.r) No, unless unsuitable f(K)d is brought. One Euro])ean warder 
and one Indian warder are now posted at the outer gale to helj) jieople 
bringing food and clothing for under-trial prisoners and coming for 
interviews. 


KidderpcH'e Dock JaH. 


55. Rai RADHA GHARAN PAL Bahadur; (a) Will the Ilon’ble 
the Member in charge of the Dejiartment of Revenue (Tails) be pleased 
to state — 

(/) whether it is a fact that the prisoners in the Kidderpore Dock 
temporary jail had to go practically without any food or drink 
for days together before food was allowed to be supplied from 
outside on the 26th December, 1921, last; 

(?/) whether it is a fact that only in some cases relatives and 
friends, who could produce introductory letters from Magis- 
trates and officials to the jail superintendent of the Dock 
flail, wore allowed to interview prisoners for a few days oifly, 
while ordinary applicants for interview were refused sum- 
marily ; 

(Hi) w'hether it is a fact that as ^ general rule in the Dock Jail under- 
trial' prisoners are not allowed to see their friends and 
relatives ; 

(ir) whetlier it is a fact that prisoners are not provided with proper 
clothing and bedding, nor are they allowed to have them from 
outside, besides being debarred from writing letters to or 
receiving them from friends and relatives; 

(r) whether it is a fact that no food from outside is allowed in 
the said Dock Jail; and 
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(I'i) whether it is a fact that the treatment of political prisoners in 
Kidderpore Dock Jail is widely different from that obtaining 
* in the Presidency Jail ? 

(b) If the answers to the above clauses are in the affirmative, will 
the Hon’ble the Member be j>leased to state the reasons therefor? 

The Han’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: (/) and (r) No. The member 
is referred to the reiJies given to clauses (a) (r) and {i.r) of unstarred 
question No. 54 put at this meeting by Itabu Indu Phushan Dutta. 

(77) There was some difficulty for the first few days in granting 
interviews. Since then an Euroi)ean warder and an Indian warder 
have been detailed to accompany ])eople for interviews daily from 
10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Under tlie rules, convicted prisotiers, if well (conducted, 
are allowed interviews once in three months, and under-trial prisoners 
are to be given reasonable facilities for interviewing and communicat- 
ing with relatives, friends and legal advisers. 

(in) No. 

(iv) No. Every ju’isoner was given one blanket, and a second 
blanket was issued as soon as a further supply was available, (tunny 
matting has also been supplied. No clothing has ever been prevented 
from b(‘ing brought in. Prisoners are allowed to write and receive 
letters ac(;ording to the rules of the Jail Code. 

(r) See ( 1 ). 

(vi) The temporary jail is of course less well adapted for the deten- 
tion of prisoneis than the Presidency Jail, but the treatment is not 
widely different. 

(b) This does not arise. 


Kiddeipore Dock ilaiT. 

56. Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: (a) Will the Ilon’ble 
the Member in charge of the Department of Revenue (Jails) be jJeased 
to •state whether it i^; a fact that a larjje number of prisoners were kept 
confined in the Kid<rer])ore Dock Jail during the last week of December? 

(h) Have the Governmei^t made any inquiry as to •whether the 
number so confined was much beyond the capacity of the rooms 10 hold 
them? If so, what was the resiflt of the inquiry? • 

(c) Is it a fact that they had to go without food for some days such as 
the 23rd, 24th and 25th of December? 

(d) Is it a fact that they had no cooked food for days together? 

(e) Is it a fact that no adeqjiate hospital art’angement was made for 
^he treatment of diseased prisoners? 

(/) Is it a fact that many of them were not given any blankets either 
to cover up or lie down upon ? 
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{g) If the answtr to (a) or {h) or (c) or (d) or (/) is in the affirmative, 
will the Hon 'hie the Member be pleased to state what steps the 
Government have taken or propose to take to prevent such treatment 
or to mitigate such hardship? 

The Hofl’hle Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: (a), (h) and {d) The member 

is referred to the replies given to clauses (a) (]), (w) 'and (r) of 
unstarred question No. 54 put at this meeting by Babu Indu Bhushan 
Dutta. 

(c) No. 

(c) No. A room in a separate building was set aside for sick 
prisoners, under the charge of a medical officer. Only slight cases are 
treated here, others being transferred to the hospitals in the Presi- 
dency or Alij)()re Jail. The minil)er so transferred is 2. 

(/) The member is referred to the reply given to clause {iv) of 
iinstarred question No. 55 put at this meeting by Rai Radha Charan 
Pal Bahadur. 

(//) Tlie arrangements have been steadily improved in all respects 
in which this was necessary. 


Baraset-Basirhat Light Railway. 

57. Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI; (n) Will the Hon ble 

the Minister in charge of the Department of Public Works be pleased 
to state whetlier the Senior Government Inspector of Railways, Circle 
No. 2, Calcutta, has made the inquiry and submitted his report contem- 
plated in answer to my unstarred question No. 81 for the meeting of 
the 2 1st November last? 

(5) If so, will the Hon’ble the Minister be pleased to lay a copy 
of it on the table? 

(c) If the iiKiuiry has not yet been made or finished, is the HoiTble 
the Minister considering the desirability of directing the inquiry to be 
made in the piesence of some representatives of those who made the 
jietition referred to in the answer to the said question ? 

MINISTER in Charge Of DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC WORKS 
(the Hon’b:e the Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, 
Khan^Bahadur) : {a) and ih) The Senior Government In.spector of Rail- 
ways, Circle Nq. 2, Calcutta, has 'not yet submitted his report. He 
exjiects to do so after his annual inspection of the line during the cold 
weather. 

(c) Tbe Government Insiiector is not an officer of this Govern- 
ment; he is directly under the orders of the Government of India. It 
is being suggested to tbe Government Ins|>ector that be should inform 
the District Officer of the date of his inquiry, and invite him to arrange 
for one or more leading representatives of the petitioners to place their 
grievances before him. 
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58. Babu BROJENDRA KISHOR RAY CHAUDHURI: (a) Will 
the Hoii’ble the Minister in char^^e of the Department of Public Works 
be pleased to state — 

(i) what schemes of extension of railways in the Dacca Division 

have been recommended by the Local Government ; and 

(ii) what action has been taken on the report of the committee 

which was appointed to investipfate into the question of con- 
struction of a railway line between Dacca and ArichaP 

(h) Are the Government contemplating publishing the reiH)rt 
referred to in (??) above? 


The Hon’ble the Nawab 8AIYID NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURI, 
Khan Bahadur; (0 The following railway projects in the Dacca 
Division have been recommended by the Local Government to the Gov- 
ernment of India for inclusion in the programme of railway construc- 
tion for the year ]922-2d: — 

1. Mymensin^di-Tangail-Porabari or Elashin with a branch to 
Singhjani 

• • or 

Mymensingh to a i>oint on the Jamuna Piver o])posite Seraj- 
Kanj 


and 


IT. A line between Jamalpur and Tangail 


or 

Tangi-Go])alpur-Jamalpur Railway. 

(h) The reiK)rt, which is in the press, has not yet been examined 
by (jovernment. It is i)roj>osed when submitting the report to the 
Government of India to ask the Railway Board to consider the advis- 
ability of early construction of this railway. 

*{b) Government .will consider this point when the report has been 
examined. , 


Opium Range at Nd. 14^ Strand Road, Calctitta. 

59. Rai Dr. HARIDHAN DUTT Bahadur: Will the Ilon’ble the 
Member in charge of the Department of Finance be pleased to state — 

(?) how much space is lying vacant at psesent in the new' Opium 
Range at No. 14, Strand Road, Calcutta; 

(u) w'hether the building belongs to the Government of India or 
has been transferred to the Government of Bengal; 
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(m) how far haft the proposal for the utilisation of the vacant space 
available in the Opium Ran^jfe as a Forms Godbwn matured; 
, (iv) whetlier the vacant space available in the Opium Ran^e can be 
seemed for the purj)ose of holding the newly created “ Traffic 
Court ” ; 

('c) whether, in the event of the vacant space lying in the Opium 
Range not being available for the purix>se of the “ Traffic 
Court,*' the portion of the '' Sjiilors’ Home which has been 
leased out to Messrs, (^ox’s Shipping Agency, can be secured 
for the purpose of the said “ Traffic Court ; and 
( r?) when and for wdiat period and on what terms the Committee 
of the “ Sailors* Home ** have given the lease of a portion 
of the ** Sailors’ Home ” to Messrs. Cox’s Shipping Agency? 

The Hort’ble Mr, KERR: (/) and Otj) llie Government of India 
recently iiKiuired w’hat portion of the Oj)ium Range could be placed at 
the disj)osal of the Forms J)e])artment, and the Local Government have 
replied that by economising space and making certain structural alter- 
ations in the building, which contains approximately 50,000 square feet 
of floor surface, the eastern portion of the building containing approxi- 
mately 10, 000 scpiare feet could be made available as a Forms Godowm. 
The final ordei’s of the Government of India have nOi y,'t been received. 
(n) The building belongs to the Government of India. 

(iv) ]Sot, if it is required by the Government of India for a Forms 
Godown. 

(t) No, Government have no control over the funds or manage- 
ment of the “ Sailors’ Home.” 

(vi) I’he trustees of the ” Home ” gave to Messrs. Cox’s Shipping 
Agency in January, 1918, a lease of part of the building for ten years, 
on payment of rent, with the option of renewal on terms to be mutually 
arranged. 


Whipping in Faridpur Jail. 

00. Mauivi A. K. FAZL-UL HAQ: (a) Will, the Hon’ble the 
Member in charge of the Judicial Department be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that respectable gentlemen have been flogged in 
Faridpur J ail ? 

(5) If so, will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state the 
reasons for such action on the pjirt of the authorities ? 

Tha Hon’blo Sir ABD*UR«RAHIM: (u) The two prisoners who were 
flogged were Panchanan Chakravarti and Surendra Nath Sinha; the 
latter is the Headmaster of Kendua National School. 

(b) The reasons for the infliction bf these punishments by the Dis- 
trict Magistrate were stated in the coviiu unique published on the 3rd 
January, 1922. 
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Dr. JATINDRA NATH MOITRA: May I knojv who supplied the 

data for the communique? 

The Non’ble Sir ABO-UR-RAHIM: Reports have been received 
from the District Magistrate and the ofKciatiiig Superintendent of 
Police. There has been no further inquiry. 

Dr. JATINDRA NATH MOITRA: It was against them that my 
report was based. Is it right for (Tovernment to accept their views in 
preference to mine? 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: That i.s asking for an expres- 
sion of opinion. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT (Babu Surendra Nath Ray): 

I disallow that question. 

Dredging of rivers of Dacca Divisidn. 

61. Babu BROJENDRA KI8H0R RAY CHAUDHURI: (a) Will 

the II on Tile the Member in charge of the Dej>artment of Irrigation be 
pleased to state ^^hat dredging oiierations are now in piogress in the 
rivers in the Dacca Division? 

(h) What w(f]k^ of river improvement have been undertaken therein 
during tlie last twelve months? 

(c) What progi'oss has been made in the Madaripur Phil Route? 

The Hon’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 
BURDWAN: (a) The only dredging work in contemjdation is the 
dredging of the Postg-ola shoal in the Jiuriganga river. The current 
year’s revised grant for the work is Rs. d,0()0. The dredging will be 
done later during the year if possible. 

(h) (ireneral bandalling and river training is being done in the 
Dhaleswaii and lUiriganga. The expenditure up to date this season is 
Rs. 20,000. 

(r) About 45 iH*r cent, of the work of widening and deepening the 
Mfldaripur Bhil Route is finished. 

o 

Platforms on oerUSn lines of East Indian Railway. 

62. Babu 8ATI8H CHANbRA MUKHARJI: (a)*l8 the Hon’hle 

the Minister in charge of the Deimrtment of Public Works aware that 
great inconvenience is felt by ixi.sseuger8 on the Bandel-Barharwa line 
and Howrah-Burdwan Chord line owing to the absence of raised plat- 
forms at the stations on the said lines? • 

(h) If so, are the Government considering the desirability of^ asking 
the East Indian Railway Company to provide raised platforms at those 
stations or at least in principal stations and junction stations? 
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The Hon’ble the Nawab 8AIYID NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURI, 
Khail Bahadur: (a) The fact that raised platforms have not yet been 
constructed at some stations has been brought t-o the notice of 
Government, 

(h) The East Indian Eailway authorities will be invited to consider 
the jii’ovision of these conveniences. 


Rivers Betna and Kapodak in Khulna. 

63. Babu HEM CHANDRA NA8KER: (a) Is the HonTde the 
Member in cliarge of the Department of Irrigation aware that the mouths 
of the rivers Betna and Kapodak in the district of Khulna have silted 
up? 

(h) Is the Hon’ hie th(‘ Member also aware that owing to this silt- 
ing u]) of the rivers, “ fresh water ” cannot flow from tlie north to 
counteract the salt water coming from the Bay of Bengal? 

(c) Is the Hon’ble the Member aware that this overflow of salt water 
is one of the causes of famine occurring in this part of the Khulna 
district ? 

(d) Wliat stejrs are the Government proposing ^o fake to stop the 
evil effect of the salt water and jueveiit the recurrence of famine in 
those parts P 

{(’) Are the Government considering the desirability of dredging the 
silted up ]K)rtions of the Kapodak and Betna rivers? 

(/) If so, when is the work likely to be taken up? 

The Hon’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 
BURDWAN: (a) Yes. 

(h) Silting is of very old standing and there has not been much flow 
of fresh w’ater down those rivers to counteract the salt water flowing 
up from the Bay of Bengal for many years. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) A sp(‘cial officer has already been deputed to inquire and report 
what is needinl for the proper repair of all existing bunds and the 
further protection of the affected area from salt water. Si>ecial atten- 
tion is being gir^en to this question 'during the cadastral survey and 
kaiiungoes are collecting information to provide data for schemes for 
protective works. 

{(') The (luestion of improving the mouth of the Kapodak is under 
investigation ; nothing more can be said at this stage until these inves- 
tigations are completed. 

(/) "A.fter Completion of investigations and as soon as the project 
is sanctioned it will be included in the then budget for sanction. 
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Bhairab river. 

64. Babu NALINI NATH ROY: (a) Will the Hon’ble the Member 
in charge of the Department of Irrigation 1 h» please<l to state whether 
by excavating the river Mathavanga, connection can be made between 
the rivers Bhairab and Padrna, and whether the condition of the^river 
Bhairab south of the district of Khulna, and a i)art of Jessore can 
thereby be improved ? 

(h) If not, what action are the Government taking to Improve the 
condition of the river Bhairab? 

(c) Are the Government in a jmsition to say by what time the river 
Bhairab will be improved in ('ondition? 

The Hon^le the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 
BURDWAN: (a) Tlu‘ excavation of the Mathavanga will not improve 
the Bhairab in the districts of Jessore and Khulna. 

{!)) Government propose to imju’ove the Bhairab by making a con- 
necting channel to ta}) water from the Kabaganga west of Jhenidah to 
flush the river. 

(c) The time tjiken to complete the works will dei>end on whether 
funds are available; if available, it will take about throe years after 
work is commenced? 


BhagirathI river. 

65. Raja MANILOLL 8INCH ROY: (a) Will the Hon ble ihe 

Member in charge of the Department of Irrigation be j)leased to make 
a full statement showing what action has actually been taken during 
the last 10 years to imjirove the flow of the river Bhagirathi (Hooghly). 

{h) Is the HonT)l(‘ the Member aware of the fact that the flow of 
the river has been decreasing every year? 

(c) Is the flon'ble the Member aware that when the river is at its 

lowest ebb every year; (diolera and other virulent diseases break out, 
afl^ecting the people living on the banks of the river, notably at Katwa, 
Nawadip, Kalna and.Santipur ? • 

(d) Have the Government before them any scheme foi^^the immedi- 
ate improvement of the flow (ff the river? If so, what is that scheme? 

The Hon'ble the MArfARAJAOHIRAJA BAHADUR of 
BURDWAN: (a) Fp to the year 1908-09, oj>erations, known locally 
as “ bandalling,” i.e., training a stream, were in vogue annually after 
each flood season to improve the flow of water down the Bhagirathi at 
its offtake. • 

The question then aro.se of improving the supply of wat^er at 
Azimgunj and Jea gunge and it was decided to try to improve the 
entrance from the Ganges by means of dredging. 
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l)iedp:ers were liired from the India General Steam Navigation and 
Railway (’oinj)any for this puriwse and the bed of the river for a length of 
abc;ut two miles at the entrance was kept down by dredging and 
occasional scraping till the year 191G-17, when the dredgers were 
chartered by the Government of India for use in Mesopotamia. 

Since ]917-1(S, Government have be{ui obliged to revert to bandal- 
ling works to maintain a channel in the Bhagiratlii suitable for naviga- 
tion and other purposes. There are no dredgers at present at the 
disposal of the Irrigation Department to re-establish dredging opera- 
tions in the Bhagirathi and until a suitable one is available for the 
j)urpose no great iinproveinent is possible. 

(h) Yes; the Ifooghly river discharge at Satgachia just below the 
junction of the Matliabhanga and Bhagiratlii rivers shows some decrease 
since the year 1914. 

(c) This DeiKirtment has no information on the subject. A refer- 
ence has however been made to the Local Self-Government Department 
of this Government. 

(d) The scheme known as the “Improvement of the Hooghly river 
and its h(*a(l-waters,” coritem]>lates, amongst other matters, the 
improvement of the Bhagiratlii ri\er, but until Government is financial- 
ly in a position to take up this work, which eveih if sanctioned, will 
take considerable time to (‘arry out, bandalling or partial dredging 
ojicratioiis will have to h(* continued to maintain some kind of a channel 
between the Ganges and the Bhagiratlii. 


Alleged assault on the son of Mr. C. R. Das. 

66. Dr. HA8SAN 8UHRAWARDY: {a) AVill the Hon’ble the 
Mmnher in charge of the Political Department be jdeased to state 
whether it is a fact that the inipiiry by the Surgeon, regarding the 
alleged murks of assault by the jiolice on (^hiraranjan Das, the son of 
Mr. C. R. Das, was conducted by the doctor without the knowledge 
of the patient and without his being asked to show the alleged injuries 
sustained by him (Dus) or to make a statement to' the Surgeon of the 
symptoms ca vised by the alleged assault ? 

{h) If the answer to clause («) js in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
the Meml>er be pleased to .say why this procedure was adopted? 

The Hon’ble 8ir HENRY WHEELER: (a) The Surgeon carried 
out his iiKjuiry while verifying the personal description of Chiraranjan 
Das in the admission register of the Jail. The fact that he was being 
examined was known to the latter, though the object of the examina- 
tion was not communicated to him and he was not asked not to make 
any statement. 
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(h) For the purpose of the medical examinatiou it was necessary 
that Chiraranjan Das should strip to the waist, and it was considered 
that as a iioii-co-operator he mi^ht refuse to do so if the object of the 
inquiry was made known to him. The Sur«^eon adopted the j>rocedure 
which seemed most suited to all tlic circumstances of the case. 


Government Bills. 

The Bengal Chifdren Bill. 

The dis(‘ussion on the Bengal (diildren Bill was resumed. 

Rai JOGENDRA GHUNDER GHOSE Bahadur: 1 move “that after 
( lause lil), tln^ following shall also he instated, namely: — 

‘ Where it is shown to the satisfaction ol a court having jurisdiction 
on the comjilaiiit of any person, that a girl under the age of sixteen 
years is Ixuiig treated 'vnth cruelty by her guardian or is, with the 
knowledge of Inu' jiarent or guardian, exposcul to th(‘ risk of seduction 
or juostitution or fivi ng a life of prostitution, the court may adjudge 
li(*i p.ncut or guardian to enter into a recognizance to exm-cise due can* 
and supiM'vision in respect of that girl.’ ” 

At the outset, I have to thank the Hon’ble Member in charge, 
Sir Abd-ur-Kaliim, for having obtained the sanction of the Government 
of India to this section and for his sympathetic words while introducing 
the Bill, 1 was nmilnded of this section b\ the proctHulings of th(‘ 
Young Men’s C’hristian Association and the Anglo-Indian Association. 
And while speaking of these Associations, I must not forget the late 
Mr. AV. T. Stead, whose* labour ami sutf(‘ring- for this cause led to the 
introdmtion of this provision in the English Act. T have taken this 
section verbatim from the English Act (H Edw'. AMI, c. (17), with little 
altt‘rations. Instances of crm^lty in this country are too many and T 
do not desire to dilate on them — it is a disagre(*able task. Instance's of 
sediwtion, prostitution and connivance are also not rare, and I desire 
that T should not be oliligcd to mention them here. It is in the ex])eri- 
ence of everybody present here. It laMpiired great suffering and hard 
labour to have this section enacted in England, but 1 do not think that 
is necessary hen*. I believe nobddy tiere would say that ^•ircumstanees 
in England are different from those in India. There may lx* one or tw^o 
men who would say tliat in England there is more drunkenness and more 
immorality than in India; T am not a man to suhscrihe to that vague 
assertion. Human nature is human nature ever\;wdiere ; human flesh is 
human flesh everywhere, T. therefore, strongly recommend that this 
proviso which exists in the English statute he inserted in our stUtute 
also. Without this and amendments No. 177 and 178, the Bill will be 
of no use. 
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At this stage Mr. II. I\ Duval sent over the amendment in another 
form to Itai Jogendra Chunder Ghose ilahadur. 

Rai JOCENDRA CHUNDER GHOSE Bahadur: I am much obliged 
to Ml'. Duval lor jiutting my amendment in a better form. I should like 
to substitute this for my amendment: — 

“That after clause 29 the following shall also be inserted, namely: — 

‘29-IIJA. If it appears to a Court on the complaint of any person, 
that a girl under the age of sixteen years is being treated with cruelty 
by her jiaient or guardian or that such girl w'lth the knowledge of her 
])ai'(‘nt or guardian, is exjio.sed to the risk of seduction or prostitution or 
living a life of prostitution, the Court may direct the parent or guardian 
to enter into a recognizance to exercise due care and sujiervision in respect 
of such girl.’ ’’ 

1 do not desire to speak miudi on this section. That will lead to 
disagieeabli' and bitter things. I leave it to the good sense of the Coun- 
cil. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: On behalf of Govei-nment, I do 
not think then* is any objection to this amendnujrit. As a matter of 
facit, ho\vev(‘r, the amendment moved last evening, namely ld4A, sub- 
stantially covers what is wanted by this ameiidnunt, excejiting this — 
that ill th(‘ cast* of 1‘{4A, jiower is taken to send a child to a school, 
wliih*, by this amendment, the court will be authoris(*d to call U]>on the 
parent or guardian to entor into a recognizance to (*xercise due care and 
suiiervision in res])ect of such child. Fnder 1H4A, the age of the child 
that can be so treated must be under 14. lit*!'!* it includes not only 
children but young jiei'sons. This is tin* differt^nce, and 1 am content 
to lcav(* it to the Council to say whether they will accept the amendment 
or not. Government has no objection to the iunendment in this form. 

The motion, in its modified form, was put and agreed to. 

Rai JOCENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: I move “that after 
clause 29, the following be inserted, namely: — - 

‘If a ])(*rson habitually wanders from place to place and takes with 
him any child above the age of five years not related to him by blood, 
such child. may be arrested and jiroduced befori* a court authorised under 
this Act to make inquiries under section 2S, and may, after due inquiry, 
if such court thinks fit, be sent to a certified school.’ ” 

Theie is some objection to the wording of this new proviso. The 
words “if a man habitually wamlers from ])lace to place’’ are too com- 
])rehensive. They might include even officers who are frequently trans- 
ferred. Therefore, if^you will allow me to amend this, T move it, other- 
wise T withdraw it. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: If Rai Togendra Chunder 
Ghose Bahadur will look at clause 21, he will find that these cases are 
amply covered by sub-clauses (c). (/) and (Ih). It says: “frequents the 
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company of any reputed thief or prostitute; or is livihg in circumstances 
calculated to cause, eiicourap‘ or favour the setluctioii or piost jtutioii of 
the child ‘ or is found waiideiiug- and not haviiifr an\ home or settled 
place of ahodi'.” J leally do not see wliat are the cases that are pro- 
})osed t() he d('alt witli by this amendment, which cannot be effectively 
dealt with under section 2S. * 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: 1 beg to withdraw 

this amendment. * 

The motion was then, by leave of the Louncil, withdrawn. 

Clause 30, 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT; The (|uestion 1 now hav(‘ to }nit is that 
clause 30 stand ])art of the Bill, 

The followinf>’ motion standing in the name of Babu Kishori Mohan 
Lliaudhuri, being conse(|uent ial, faih'd : — 

That in clause 30(7L foi th<‘ words ‘prescribed manmu’’ the words 
‘manner piescribed’ be substituti'd.” 

Babu KISHOrT MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I beg leav(‘ to withdraw 

m\- n(*xt amendment. 

• • 

Tt was as follows : — 

“That in clause 30(2L line 5, for tin* words Min* evidi'iici*, if any’ 
the words ‘all llic evidence adduced, if an\ is adduced.’ bi* substituted.” 

Babu SURENDRA NATH MALLIK: T mo\(‘ “that aft(‘r tin* words 
‘his ]iutati\<* f.tther’ in (laiisi* 30(.'L, lim* 1, the bdlowing be inserted, 
namely : — 

‘against u honi an order und(*r section 4HS of the (’od(* of (h iminal 
Procedure, bSO,*^. h as already been passed, or who has b(‘en otherwise 
declared to be the jiutative father })y any competent (’ourt or author- 
ity.’ ” 

I am somewhat luckv again that Government are going t(> acf'ejd 
mv iimendnn‘nt. Tliev acc(>pted one v(‘stei(lay and ai<‘ going to accept 
anotln’T to-dav. Thi*? is the first occasion in mv life that Government 
has acc(‘pted one of mv motions. The i<b'a is this. Ther« an* people 
who might take advantage of*the situation and trv to throw dirt on a 
lespectable man by suggesting that ^o and so is the rejiuted father of 
n certain ohild. To mv mind the court or the class of jiersons who are 
to preside ovei- these courts ought not to lx* called upon to go info this 
ouestion. The desirabilitv of an untainted atrfuosjdiere for a decision of a 
ouestion regaiding the welfare of childn*n is ap}»ar(*nt. 73ier(‘fore, 
T think that only in such cases where a man is tnown to be a putatiye 
father or against whom an order under section 4<^S of the Criminal Pro- 
oedure Tode has been |>assed, or who has been otherwise declared to he 
80 by a Magistrate or any other authority, that .such a person might ho 
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called upon to pay for the maintenance of the child. The juvenile court 
ought not to be the court to find out who the real father is; that would 
be highly improper. My idea is that the w^hole ol' the Act would be 
absolutely useless unless special care is taken by Government in appoint- 
ing these Magistrates. If these Magistrates are aiipointed in the same 
wav as honorary magistrates are apjiointed — in many cases on the 
rei.-ommendation of police officer — the usefulness of the Act will come 
to an end.- If, on the contrary, such men of proved character and 
])ublic service as llai Itadlia Charan Pal Bahadur aTid Rai Dr. Haridhan 
Dutt Bahadur (1 mean those who have done this work and who have 
laboured hard in tlie interests of the public) are ajipointed, we might 
hojK' for excelh'ut results. Here is my friend (pointing to Mr. Stark) 
who will also be a very satisfactory Magistrate. T go further and say, 
that so far as the boys are concerned, we might have the reputed head- 
mast(*rs of our schools in Calcutta, people who know the children, under- 
stand them and know their language. For girls, we might have the 
Head Mistress of th(‘ Bethune College as Magistrate. 

The Hon'ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM : I rise to a point of order. It 
is a very interesting discussion no doubt, but T thiidv it is irrelev^ant. 

Babu SURENDRA NATH MALLIK: I am v(rv sorry that the 
HonTde Member failed to apjireciate the ivlevancy of my suggestions. 
The reason why this should be done is this. They are the people who 
ought not to be called ujion to decide the (juestion as to who is the 
father oi the child. The relevancy of this cannot lie questioned. 
Whetlier the Hon’ble Member ajqueciates it or not, that is a different 
matter. But as I understand that Government are going to accept my 
amendment, I will not take up further the time of the Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM; I accept the amendment and 
Babu Surendra Nath Mallik has been told so. 

The motion was then juit and agreed to. 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY; I move “that at the end of 
clause 30, the following be added, namely: — 

‘(d) The income accruing from the work of any youthful offender 
or child in a reformatory or industrial school shall be kept in deposit 
in the name of such person and the whole sum thus credited or a portion 
thereof shall he made over to him at the time of his release.’ ” 

If appears that the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce made 
this sxiggestion for the consideration of the Select Committee, hut, 
unfortunately, they have not accepted it. The Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce said that it was found in the Jail Report of 11920, 
that the income per head of juvenile offender was Rs. 900, and the 
expenditure, Rs. 200 annually. They are of opinion that this profit 
of Rs. 700 should not be appropriated by Government but should be 
made over to the offender to enable him to make a start in life and 
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prove a useful, aud houest lueuiber of society. TRey also su^ 2 :^,^sted 
that the whole of this income should he made over to the juvenile offender 
at the tiiue of his release, hut what I sugg^vst is very moderate. 
I sug’g’est that if not the whole, a certain portion of this income should 
be made over to him at the time of his release. The object is only to 
encourage industrial education. If this income is made over to* tlie 
juvenile offender, it will create an interest in his work, and I fail to 
understand why a certain portion of this income should m^t be made 
over to him at the time of his release. 

With these remarks, T comnienfl my amendment to the acceptance 
of the Council . 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: We consider the suggestion 
to l)e a sound one and I tliink that it would be carried out if we 
embodied it in the rules. I tlu'n'fore suggest that to seidion *12 (2) (;), 
we add a proviso. It will then run thus: “ for the education and indus- 
trial training oi the inmates of reformatoiy and industrial scliools pro- 
vided that the tuconie accruing from the ^^ork of any youthful oflVndor or 
child in a refoi matoiy oi- industrial scliool shall be kept in deposit in 
the name of such j^'rson and a ])oi'tion of the proceeds of that work 
shall be made ovei* to him at th<‘ time of his release. 1 think that will 
satisfy th(‘ object •wlflch Babu Amul\a Dhone Addy has in view. 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: I am glad that my suggestion 
has been accejited. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Tin* motion projiosed by Govmnment 
will be put when tin* tim(> comes. The })r(‘sent motion is decimal to 
be i til drawn. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT; The qtie.stion, before the House is 
that clause 3(1, as amendeil by the Council, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


• Clause 31. ^ 

THE DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now ha\*e to put is 
that clause 31 stand part of th^Bill. 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI : I move that in clause f31, 
after the word ‘ consent ’ in the two places where it occurs, the words 
‘ in writing ’ be inserted.” 

I think there will be no objection, and Government will accept it. 

SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, iIUDIcIaL DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. H. P. Duval): I do not think this is very material, but I ma^^ say 
that Government have no objection to make the addition which the 
member proposes. We are willing to accept the amendment. 
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Tlie motion was' then put and agreed to. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Tlio question before the House is 
that cdause 81, as amended by tlie (\)uncil, stand part of the Bill. 
The motion was put and agreed to. 


Clause 32. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT; The question I now have to put is 
that elause 82 stand jiart of tlie Bill. 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURi; I move that in 
clause 82 (7) lim* 8, after the word ‘ consent ’ the word ‘ in writing ’ be 
insei’ted.” 

This amendment is the same as the one whicdi has been accepted. 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: 1 am yii-ejiared to acce])t lliis amendment also. 

The motion was then ])ut and agreed to. 

DEPUTY SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT (Mr. W. C. Wordsworth;^: I mov(‘ that 
in clause 82 (/), in lines 4, 5 and (>, the words “ or alter the expiration of 
eigliteen months of tlie jieiiod of detention, without any such consent ’ be 
omitted.'’ 

Th(‘se words are found in the English Act, and were included in our 
Act as first drafti'd, and ^\ere acciqited by the Select ('ommitti'c. It has 
now ap]K‘are(l to (xovernment , after fuither consideration, that it would 
be wis(‘ to omit them. l<"or thes(‘ reasons, tlndr inclusion in the J^lnglish 
A(“t is to !)(' (‘X]>lained by the long experience that the framers of the 
English Act liad. There wi'n* cii'cumstaiici's obtaining in England wliich 
scarcely obtain in India. The Home Office had had 50 years experience 
before tlie dat(‘ of tlie English Act ; they knew what they had to deal with, 
and they knew how far — and it was very fai' — the managers of their 
schools wer(‘ to be trusted, and the country had liad a long exjierience 
of the boarding out of cliildren from a variidy of institutions. Further, 
there are in England numerous organisations and societies, whicli charge 
themselves with the care of children in these (‘irciimstances. There was 
thus in England sufficient reason jinstifyiiig the framers of this Act 
excusing from further responsibility over children after 18 months’ 
detiention, ei'iluM' the local educational authority that committed the 
child to tiiis sclnud, or, in the case of children not committed by a local 
educational authority, tlie Secretary of State. These circumstancefl 
apjiear to (Tovernment scarcely to obtain in Bengal. We do not know 
how these schools will develop, -we do not know yet what degree of 
com]>etence and reliability we may hnd in their managers, we have 
little experience of the boarding out of children, nor are there sufficient 
institutions like the Society for the prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
and other societies for the care of children, to justify Govemamenlt 
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in divesting itself of aU responsibility for the further welfare of 
children who are boarded out. It appears to Government, that 
it would not be justified after 18 months’ detention saying that it will 
not charge itself witli any further interest in the welfare of childien 
whom a sahool may decide to board out. The responsibility is 
on Government under this Act; it is known how administmtion 
of the Act will develoj), and Government is of opinion that this i«'sponsi- 
bility should be exercised by Government right throiigli the jHuiod of 
detention. It is, therefore, proposed to make Government ])art\ to 
all transactions legardiiig the welfare of these children, and this will 
be affected by making the chief ins]>ector a i)aitv to them. This will 
have a further advantage that it will enable the chief inspector, on hcdialf 
of Government, to ap}X‘ar as a mediator betweiui the managiMs of these 
schools and an\ other authorities oi ]H*r^oiis. if friction slnmld arise*, 
and generally it appears desiiable that all these arrang<*m(‘ntH should 
include* Government in the person of the chief inspector as a third jiarty. 
T therefore propose tliat these words should be omitted. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

The following i^mendment, standing in the name of llai Mabendra 
(diandi'a Mitra, being cons(*(juent ial to a previous motion tail(‘d : — 

‘‘ That in cla^is(^ d2, afjer the words ‘ youthful offender ’ wher<‘ver 
they occur, the voids ‘ young p(*rsoii ’ be inserted.” 

The DEPUTY.PRE8IDENT: The question is that clause 32. as 
amended by the Gouncil, stand part of tlie Bill. 

The motion w'as jmt and agreed to. 


Clause 33. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT; The question I now have to jmt is tliat 
clause stand part of the Bill. 

The following amendment, which stood in the name of Rai Mahendra 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur, being consequential, failed : — 

“ That in clause (7) afb*r the words ‘ youthful offender ’ in the 
two places where they occur, Jlie words ‘ young person ’ be nnserted.” 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHI^: I move ” that is clause ‘b'l (/), 
after the words * this Act ’ the words ‘ or any other law ' be inserted.” 

I need not explain this amendment; it is obvious. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENf: The question is that clause 33, as 
amended by the Council, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 
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Clause 34. 

The D EPUTY-PR ESI DENT S The question I now have to put is that 
clause 34 staTid part of the Bill. 

The following ainendnient, standing in the name of Rai Mahendra 
Chandra Milra Bahadur, being consequential, failed: — 

That in clause 34 (a), line 2, after the words ‘ youthful offender * 
the words * young person ^ he inserted.” 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question is that clause 34 stand 
part of the Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


Clause 36. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The (piestion I now have to put is 
that clause 30 stand jjart of tlie Bill. 

The foil owing amendments standing in the name of Rai Mahendra 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur, being consecjuential, faihul; — 

“ 'Iduit in clause 30 (/), after the words ‘ youthful offender ’ the 
words ‘ young person ’ be inserted.” 

That in clause 30 (2) after the words ‘ yzuithful offender ’ the 
words ‘ young person ’ be insz'rted.” 

Ths DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question is that (daiise 30 stand 
part of the Bill. 

The motion was jiut and agi'eed to. 


Clause 37. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is 
that clause' 37 stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


Clause 38. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The. question I now have to put is 
that clause 38 stand part of the Bill. 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move “ that in clause 
38 (/), line 3, for the words ‘ othei'T\dse than for the purpose of giving 
evideiu'o ’ the words ‘ iti pursuance of any of the provisions of this Act ' 
be substituted.” 

My object is that whatever is to be done, must be done under this 
Act. I think this amendment is necessary. 
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Mr« H. Pi DUVAL S I cannot ask tlie Council to accept this anHujd- 
nient. It appears to me to he perfectly unneci'ssary, and the draft in/^, 
as it stan^ls, is (piite sutticient. Th(‘ section reads; “ Whenever a 
person, whether charo:ed with an offem'e or not, is hrono-lit before any 
criminal court, otherwise than for the purpose of ^i\in»' evidence, and 
it apjiears to the court, that he is a child or youn^- person, the court 
shall make due imiuiry as to the a^e of that person, and for that jnirpose 
shall t<ake such evidence as may he forthcominfi: at the heaiin^’’ of the 
case, and shall record a finding;- thereon, statin^^ his a^-e ;ts nearlv as 
may he.” 

That is to say, if a child is hrouj^^ht before the court, as an accused, 
the court may make an inquiry and come to a findino* as to his af>e. exeejit 
when the child comes to give evidence. The child does not come to the 
court in pursuance of any of the provisions of this Act. 

I’he motion was put and lost. 

Bflbu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURl! I move “ that in clause 

(/), line (i, after the word ‘ such ’ tlie words ‘ medical <‘videnr(‘ as is 
available and such other ’ he inserted.” 

.^ly object is th«t in a question of ascertaining age, imulical evidence 
should he m'cessary, and, for that purpose, I say that medical evidence 
as well as any o4h(^ evidence should he inserted. It is oidy with this 
vi(‘w that I propose this amendment. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I oppose this as 1 think it is 
absolutely unnecessary. The (‘ourt, if it thinks it necessary, will call 
for medical evidence, and it is not usual in any enactments to sjiecify 
any particular form of evidence. It w’ill rath(‘r he hamjiering the couit 
if you say that it shall take this evidence or that evidence. In many 
cases it may he absolutely unnecessary to lake any evidence at all, and 
surely wa* ought not to hamper the court by specifying any particular 
kind of evidence, I, therefore, oppose the amendment. 

Th motion w^as put and lost. 

The following amendment, standing in the name of llahu Kishori 
Molian Ohaiidhuri, heinjr consequential,^ failed : — 

” That in clause 38 ( 2 ), line 1, after the words ‘ the^ court ’ the 
words ‘ based upon such fimlings as to age as is referred* to in sub- 
section ( 1 ) ^ be inserted.” 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURl; I move “that in 
clause 38 ( 2 ), line 3, for the words ‘ stated to ’ the w^ords ‘ found liy ’ be 
substituted.” 

I hope this will be accepted. 

Mr. H. P, DUVAL: This amendment points out a small clerical 
error which appears in the Bill. It should he “ stated hy ” Ind not 
“ stated to ” and the word should be stated ” and not “ found ” as 
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that word is iisod in tlip first suh-clause of the clause; therefore, it 
should be “ stated by tbe court.” If the member will accept this alter- 
ati(;n, I will accept his amendment. 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I accept the alteration. 

The motion, as modified, was put and agreed to. 

The followin^r amendment, standing in the name of Babu Kisbori 
Mohan Cbaudhuri, was by leave of the Council, withdrawn: — 

" 'Jdiat in clause 88 ( 2 ) line 4, for the word ‘ and ’ tbe word ' but ’ 
be substituted.” 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move ” that in clause 
88 ( 2 ), line (i, for tbe w(»rds ‘ for the purposes of ’ tbe words ‘ in any 
subse(]uent proceedings under ’ be substitut(‘d.” 

8’here is some confusion in the wording of my amendment; T, there- 
fore, beg to withdraw it. 

88ie motion was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The DEPUTY-PRE8IDENT: The qiK \stion is that clause 88, as 
amended by the ('Council, stand part of the Bill. 

81) (‘ motion was put and agreed to. 


Clause 39. 

The DEPUTY-PRE8IDENT: The question I now have to put is 
tln.i clause 89 stand part of the Bill. 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I move “that in 
clause 89, the words ‘ if possible ’ in the two places where they occur, be 
omitted.” 

My amendment in clause 89 is that the words ” if possible ” be 
omitted. Tbe same thing also applies to the same clause, sub-clause ( 2 ). 
My s\ibmission to the (hninc.il is that the possibility should be removed, 
and the section should stand without the w'ords “ if possible.” 

The Hon’hle 8ir ABD-UR-RAHI<M: 1 quite appreciate the object in 
moving tl is amendment, and it is, no doubC important that the children 
to be brought up in industrial or reformatory schools, should have reli- 
gious instruction, in whatever religion they have been brought up. 
This is certainly a laudable desire, and I think I can make it clear to 
the House that the (iovernment does not contemplate that any children 
should be brought up in the industrial schools in any particular form of 
rel^’ion in which he wuis not brought up by his parents. At the same 
time, it has to be recognised that there may be cases in wTiich it may 
be inqmssible for the court to find out what religion the child has been 
brought up in. The parent may not be found at all, the child may be 
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absolutely destitute and wandering: about in tlie stieels, so it will he a 
very d ltieiilt task for the eoiirt to investij^ate what possible religion such 
a (diild has beeii broii<jrht up in. It ina> also be that theie nia\ 1 h^ a 
dertitiite child found in the streets whose parents \\ere, for instance, 
Buddhist, and tlu're may not be a Buddhist school available liere where 
iiisliuction is ^iven in that relipfion. 1 do not think anybody can exjuM't 
that one or two childien like that a separate indnstia'al school should 
be st.aitefi. I would appeal to the Bai Bahadur to accept the clause as 
it is, and to rely upon (loverninent and the court to see that herever 
p(5ssihle the cliild will be broupfht up in the particular relip-ion to which 
it belonp-s. That is a lepritiniate demand, and there is no reason why w'e 
should not think that tlu' i-ourts will not carr\ it out as lar as ]>ossihl(‘. 
W(* mu^t riunenibei that we have many Hindu and Huhammadan boys, 
a vei V lai-'j-e number, who p-o to the missionary s(‘hools, and the Bible is 
taupdit there, hut nobody has objected, (hi the other hand, missionary 
sf'hools a’-e re( opnised all over India as havinp^ done prreat educational 
work. Jf Hindu and ^luhammadan panuits, who can atlord to send 
their childien to schools ot any particular denomination, send them to 
a school wheie no instinct ion is piven in Muhammadan oi Hindu leli- 
p-ioio', si.iely, if gny child, who, throupdi the inability of the court to 
find out to what ndip-ioii its paMUits IndonpUd, is simt to a school where 
instnu'tion is p^Uoi* in. sav Himlu or Muhammadan, oi (Mirislian ridipion, 
thf're should not be any objection. 1 do not think, if the Bai Bahadur 
w'ill consider this matter carefully, he will raise any objei-tion to the 
clause as it stands. Havinp- rep-ard to the practii-al difficulti(*s that 
uiip-lit aiise T ajifieal to him not to press this matter any further. 

The motion was then, by leave of the Gouncil, withdrawn. 

The fillowinpr amendment, standinp: in the name of Bai Mahendra 
riiandra Mitra Bahadur, beinp- conse(juential, failed: — 

“ That in clausi* dt) (7), after the words ‘ youthful offender ’ in the 
two places where they occur, the w’oi-ds ‘ younp^ person ’ be inserted.” 

The followinpr amendment, standinp: in the name of Kumar Shib 
Shekhareswar Bay, was, by leave of the (’ouncil, w'ilhdiawn: — 

• “ That in clause ( / ), line 5, before the words ‘ shall, if possible ’ 
the followinpf be instTted, namely: — * 

‘ in the (a.se of a child, shall alw'ays, and in the casct.of a youthful 
offender.’ ” * 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: I iSove that in 
clause 39 (/), after the word ' school ’ in the iMUiultimate line, the words 
‘ conducted in at-cordance w’ith that per.suasion and ’ be inserted.” 

V These words are taken from the Enpdish Act, but T do not press 
my amendment because the words are there,* but In'cause T think that 
religion is not a lYiatter of le.s.s imfortance, less moment, less anxious 
consideration here in India. There is a lot of difference, I think between 
a school conducted in accordance with a particular religious persuasion 
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and a scliool which simply affords opportunity for instruction in a parti- 
cular religion. When the children will be boarders in many cases, 
and their daily life will be regulated by the authoriities of the schoid 
to which they are sent, it is absoluiely necessary that the school should 
be conducted in accordance with that religious persuasion to which 
the (diildren belong, otherwise there is no sigiiificance in ascertaining 
the religious persuasion of a child or a youthful offender. Mere organi- 
sation of a course of lectures on a religion by the authorities who do not 
believe iii that particular form of religion is quite possible, but this 
mechanical instruction caii be of little avail in moulding the child’s 
charactei' unless the child gets opportunities to live his daily life in 
accordan(;e with tliat particular persuasion to which he belongs. Again, 
I would ask the (luestion, is a particular religious persuasion such a 
negligible factor in the East, and particularly in India, that 
while a western country like England deems such a provision necessary, 
we can very well afford to ignore it*'^ Simply to say that the conditions 
differ fi-oin those in England, or that circumstances an* different will 
be to avoid giving a square answer to my question under the cover 
of smooth phrases. Moreover, 1 do not understand how there will 
b(‘ any jiractical difficulty, if this amendment is accepted, for this portion 
of the clause relating to the selection of a particular kind of school 
is governed by the words “ if possible,” and 1 do noi like Rai Bahadur 
Muhendra Chandra Mitra’s proposal that the words if possible ” be 
omitted in sub-(dause (7) altogether. My contention is that before 
sending a child to the reformatory or industrial scho(d, tin* court should 
inquire whether there is any institution conducted in acc.ordanci* willi 
his religious j>ersuasioTi. If such an institution cannot be found, the 
court should be liable to send the child to a school not condncled in 
accordance with his religious persuasion, and 1 do not object to that. 

The Hon*ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I am rather sni 7 )rised that jifter 
the explanation 1 gave in reply to a previous amendmeTit of Rai Mahendra 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur this amendment should be pressed. As a matter 
of fact, I should have liked to know from Babu Rai Harendranath 
(ffiaudhuri how many schools there are in Bengal, wliich are (‘onduct^^d 
in accordance with a particular religious persuasion. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI? There may he some in 
future. r* 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: You must not interrupt the Hon’ble 
Member. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: If he is anxious to have schools 
founded whieli will be conducted iu accordance with a particular religious 
persuasion, I think he should refer to the Hon’ble Minister in charge 
of Education. I do not think any school is now conducted in accordance 
with the principle laid down in this amendment As a matter of fact, 
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even the Calcutta Madrassali is not conducted strict l,t in accordance with 
the persuasion of a particular sect; certain relig’ious subjects are tau^fht 
there, but, I believe, there are boys of more than one Muhammadan 
sect in the Madrassali. If this amendment were accepted, it will really 
make the whole Bill unworkable. I do not kmm wdiat the conditions in 
England are in this res{X‘ct, and even Mr. Wordsworth, wdio is s(f wndl- 
informed on this subject, is not able to tell me what is really wanted 
by this amendment. 1 do not think the mover has been aide to explain 
what he means. I therefore oppo.se it. 

Idle motion was then put and lost. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: I move Mhat in 

clause 89 (2), line G, the words ‘ if po.ssible ’ be omitted.” 

I do not jness, like Itai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur, 
that tlu‘ words ” if possible ” be omitt(‘d in clause 89 i(7), but what 
1 jiress is that tlie words be omitted in sub-clause ( 2 ). That clause 
only jirovides for tin* s(*h‘ction of juuNons and not of schocds. It cannot 
be possible to select a person of the same religion or a ]»ei‘son who 
gives such umhutaking as seems to the t'ourt suffici(*nt that the child 
or young pmson shall be hrouglit up in a<n’ordanc(* w’ith his own religion. 
In fact, it nia\ Ik* (juite |>ossible to find out any ]K'rsori of the sann^ 
religious }K*rsif.isi7)n wdio can undertake the education of the child, 
and I do not think it is so much of)(*n to objection as tin* jiroposal of 
Itai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur in regard to sub-clausi* (/), 
clause 89, is. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: I do not think that Rai 
naremTi-anath ('liaudliuri has read this clause carefully. It will be 
seen that the couit is diiected to endeavour to ascertain tin* icligion of 
the child or young jx'ison aiitl shall, if fxissible, select a p(*rHon of the 
same r(*ligion, or a })erson who gives such undertaking us seems to 
the court '^ufticient that the child or >oung person sliall he brought up 
in accorihince with his own r(*ligion, and shall j>ass an order to that 
effect. It the court, with all its end<*avours, fails to discover the 
rejigion of tin* ('hild, what is to be done — the child cannot be sent to 
any school at all. • Surely, that is not a contingency that should be 
contemplated. T, therefore, oppose this amendment. 

The motion was then pul and lost. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENTS The following amendment, standing 
in the name of the Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray, being identical, 
fails : — 

That in clause 89 (2), line G, the words * if possible, be omitted.” 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN OHAUDHURI ; I move Hhat at the end of 

clause 89 (2), the following be added, namely: — 

‘ and shall, if the child or young person is a girl, select a person under 
whose care the girl is likely to tave grown-up ladies to look after her.^ ” 
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I hoj>e it will accepted. 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: 1 am afraid we caimot accept this amendment. 
Apart from other tliiiig-s, Ihe wordirii];* is most peculiar and we cannot 
say heforeharid wlietlier Ihe person we select will be able to provide 
thos(^ ^rown-np ladies to look after these children. We have provided 
that itj should be a p(‘rson who gives an undertaking' to the court 
and the court is noi likely to choose for a girl who comes in under this 
clause, n peison whom it (considers unsuitable. I, thendore, oppose 
this aimuidnuMit both on the giounds of drafting and also on the merits. 

The motion was then put and lost. 

Kumar SHIB SHEKHARESWAR RAY; I move “ that after 
clause dt) (.V), t])e followiTig be inserted, nanudy : — 

‘ (3) wher(‘ under section dl or section d2, a child or a youthful 
offender is board(‘d out or by license* is p(M-mitted to live with any other 
person, the nianag(‘i-of the school, with or without the consent of the cliief 
insjx'ctor, {is the case may be, shall select a person of the same religion, or 
a pel son who giv(‘s a satisfactory undertaking tlmt the child or the youih> 
ful off(‘nd(‘r sludl be brought up in accordance' with his own religion.’ ” 

My inb'iilion is clear from the {imendment and T also find that the 
jiriTiciple underlying this amendment Inis been a(‘C(‘jded by the Govern- 
ment in oih(‘r sections i-efei'ring* to this matter. I thei’efoie hope Govern- 
ment will find its way to accept my iimendment. 

Mr. W. C. WORDSWORTH : ( lovernment gladly accepts this amend- 
ment as an impiovement to the Bill, but considers that some' slight change 
of toini is necessary. It will be remembered tlnit we ai'cepted motion 
No. 152 (d) which niadi' Govi'i nnu'iit a party to jill arrangements for 
bi'arding out and insisted that the (hief inspector should be consulted. It 
is iK-cessju’v, thi'iefore, to eliminate from this amendment the wae.ds 
“ w Ih oi* without consent of the chief insjx'ctor,” wdio is alii'ady, a'* we 
have decided, Ji ])aity and who could .scarcely be a paidy ti' the ar'a.ine- 
ment wdthoul being also a party to the choice of the peisoTi to w'hom the 
boy « T gill shiill be handed over. 1 wmiild therefore propose that jhe 
jimeMlment be I'ead in tliese wolds: — 

“ {3) Whv'ie under section dl or section 32, a child or a youthful 
offender is boarded out or is ]H‘rmitted by license to live with any other 
person, the nuinager of the sidiool slnill scdect for this purpose a person of 
the sauK' ri'ligion as tlu' child or >outhful offender, or a ]>erson who 
gives a satisfactory undertaking thaf the child or the youthful offender 
sluill b(' brought u]) in accoidance witjh the religion of such child 
or youthful offender.” * 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Does the Kumar accept the modifi- 
cation suggested by Mr. Wordsw’orth? 

• Thl-« wariliiitr iiocojsitsiU'd a conswinenlial Torbal altoraMon in clansp 39 (S). n: -—that for the words “ in 
accordaiico with his own religion ” read " in aooonlauoo with th* religion of such child'or young psrson." 
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Kumar 8HIB SHEKHARE8WAR RAY: Yes/I accept it. 

The nioiion was llien put in the modified form and a^^reed to. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT 5 The question is that clause 39, .as 
amended by the Council, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 


New Clause 39—1 A. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI; 1 move “ that after 
claus(‘ 39, tlie following he inserted, namely: — 

‘ 39-T A (7) If any ]>crson over the ape of sixteen yt'ars, who has the 
custody, cliaipi* or cait' of any child (»r yoiinp person, wilfully assaults, 
ill-tivats, nepl(‘(ts ahaiidons or exjx^scs such (diild or younp jMTson, or 
caus(‘s or ju’ocuk's such child or youuf^ p<Mson, to he assualted, ill-treated, 
Tictrh'ctpd, ahandoiied or cx|M»s(‘d in a maniKU* lik<‘ly to cause such child or 
younp ]>cis()n unnecessary suffering oi injury to his health (including 
injiirx to or h»ss of sipht, or hearing, oi limh or orpan of the hody, and 
any mental d(u anp(Muent i , that jH‘r,son shall h(‘ liable, on conviction, 
to a fine not ('Xcec'dinp five hiiiidnul rupees, or altcu-natcdy, or in default 
of payment of tudi fine, .or in addition thereto imprisonment, with 
or without hard lahour, f(U' any term not exceedinp two ycuirs. 

(2) A peuson mav he convicted of an ofhmce uiidcm this s(‘ction not- 
withstanding the death of th(‘ child or younp person in res|w‘ct of whom 
the offence* has hec'ii cotninitted.’ ” 

I do not think any lonp sfM‘cch is TM‘c(*ssary in support of this aimuid- 
ment, especially when 1 have h<‘en pWaui to undcustand that this amend- 
nicTjt m.i\ he accc'jited hy the Govc'inment, AA^heii the Bill was first 
introducc'd. I, in cours(‘ of peneial discussion, ventured to jKiint 
out that the Bill, as fianied, lacked *n somethinp very material, viz.^ 
that it omittc'd to provide apainst and punish cruedty to children, 
althoiiph flic (h*chi]c‘cl ohject of the Actl is to jirotect the childien. In 
•pursuance of that ohsc'rvation of mine, I am poinp to move this amend- 
nu'iit v.'hic h i- takeiffrom section 12 c*f fhe Enplish Act. 

Now, I see that Rai Jopendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur has piven 
notic e of a simihiT amendment. But the j)oints oti which that amendment 
differs fiom mhie aic these: — * • 

(7) In the first place Rai Jopendra Ghunder Ghose Bahadur’s amend- 
ment laises cjuestions of notification, etc., which, I think, are quite 
unnecessary. GnieltA" will ocmiir in indiA-ldual cases and certainly not 
with reference to particular areas. • 

(2) The second point, in which his amendment differs from mine, 
is that he proposes a milder punishment. But there is no *harm in 
providinp a severer punishment when the court is piven discretion 
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to measure the puriishmont for eacli individual case. Besides I think 
thai ])roviHioii for a mild punishment will not have deterrent effect. 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: I beg ihe per- 
mission of this ('Ouncil to withdraw the amendment which stands in my 
name, for the reason that it will be a cause of great annoyance to Hindu 
and Muhammadan families. Mothers-in-law will be dragged before the 
court and sucli things will happen. This has been brought to my 
notice by sev(*ra] ])eoj)l(* and since putting in this amendment, 1 have 
had a great sf'arcliing of my lieart and I have changed my mind. 1 
therefoie desire to witlidraw this amendment. 

Uie following motion, standing in the name of Rai Jogendra Chunder 
(Hose Bahadur, was, by Ieav(‘ of the Council, withdrawn : — 

“ That after clause 39, the following be inserted, namely: — 

‘ If it apjKnii's to a (‘ourt on information ])ro]>eily vtudfied b\ any 
pei'son, who, in the opinion of the court, is acting in tlie interests of a 
(diild ()]■ young i)erson that there is a reasonable cause to suspect that 
the child oi* young person has beem or is Ixdiig assaulted, ill-treated or 
neglected, in any ])lace within the area in its jurisdiction to which the 
Local (lovernment may by notification in the Calcutta Gazette direct that 
this section shall ap])ly, in a manner likely to cause' the child or young 
jK'rson unnec(‘ssarv suffering or to be injurious to his liealth, 
such peison shall on conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding one 
hundred ru])ees, and the court may commit the child or young ])erson 
in respect of whom the offence is committed to the care of a relative, 
if any be forthcoming to take (‘harge of him.’ ” 

Mr. H. A. STARK: There are persons who do not care what happens 
to their victims so long as they go scot-free, h’or these people, this 
amendment is intended and needed and the knowledge that they would 
be visited with ])(‘nalty under the law for their ill-treatment of children 
will, it is to be lioped, at least, in some (aises, deter them from a course 
which they would otherwise follow. It is therefore necessary to impose 
upon th(*m, from the outset, spnu'thing that will act as a restraint. 
They deserve severe punishment and the law should provide for it to be 
duly administered. 

The Hon*blC Sir ABD-UR-RAhfiM: I should have liked that this 
clause were fully discussed by the mover as it is (‘ertainly an important 
one, and the various aspects of the (piestion need careful considera- 
tion. The Bill is intended for the protection of children and young 
persons; primarily, those who are not taken care of by their parents and 
guardians and who are thus likely to diift into crime. By this clause 
it is soirght to impose a penalty on such parents or guardians as 
ill-treat or neglect their children, or expose them to temptation. The 
ordinary machinery provided by this Bill is meant for dealing with 
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children and for determining* which of the children* are to be sent to 
industrial schools, which of them are to be sent to reformatory schools, 
and which of them are to be relegpated to suitable custody and so on. 
But this clause provides penalties for neglectful or cruel parents and 
guardians; and therefore it is not, I should put it, quite on the same 
lines as the rest of the Bill. We have set up, for instance, juvenile 
courts and it is intended that should the juvenile courts take 
cognisance of the cases that come under the purview of this BiU. To tins 
extent, therefore, the clause is a new departure. But at the sanie time, 
Government fully recognises, and I thi?»k it must be admitted, that a 
penal clause of this nature is necessary. England has already got it 
in the Children's A('t of 1908, and there is no reason why India should 
not have a penal clause of that nature. No doubt, a clause like this 
would be more appropriate in the pelial code, as it is to deal with grow?i- 
up j>ersons and not children, but at the sanu* time it cannot be said 
that it would be entirely incongruous in this Bill which is designed for 
the purpose of protecting children. The only difficulty that might 
possibly arise in working a clause like this is as regards the court tliat 
lias to exercise jurisdiction. The House will remember that only certain 
classes of Magistrates have been given power under the Bill but an 
offender against the^clause now moved would have to be tried in the 
ordinary way, uncler the provisions of the Cod(‘ of Criminal Procedure, 
by the ordinary courts. The juvenile courts, for instance, which an* to he 
set up to work this Act would not be proper courts for the puiq>oH(‘s of 
this clause. I take it, however, that the Oiminal Procedure, whi(‘h 
applies to the rest of the Bill, will apply to the provisions of the new 
clause as well. Rai Jogendra C'hunder Ghosi* Bahadur has given voice 
to an apiirehension which might be shared by oth(*r i>eoj>l(‘, that the 
wording of this clause might lead to undue interference with domestic 
affairs of people of this province, and that Indian public opinion might 
fight shy of such a clause. But there is this much to be said against 
this argument. Rai Jogendra Chundiu* Ghose Bahadur had himself 
brought forward this very provision in the Select (Wimittee and now 
that it has been circulated and public opinion invited on the provision, 
I do not think any protest has been made against the inclusion of the 
clause. It is for the House to decide whether, in the circirpi stances of 
the country, it would be desinflde to include such a clause or not in this 
Bill, and I therefore content myself %dth leaving the question entirely 
to the House. 1 have pointed out .some of the difficulties that have 
struck me, and I have also pointed out why nobody can properly take 
objection to a provision of this nature. It is absolutely sound in prin- 
ciple. But the House will have to consider, at the same time, how far 
a penal provision like this is syitable to the circumstances of the 
country. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: I understand that Rai Harendranath 
Chaudhuri wants to make a certain modification in his amendment. 
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Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: It has been admitted that 
my amendment is sound in principle but exception is taken to its form. 
T oeg to move the amendment in the following modified form, and I hope 
it will be accepted: — 

“ That after clause »39, the following be inserted, viz . — 

‘ Penalty for cruelty to child or youny person 

40. If any person over the age of sixteen years, who has the custody, 
charge or can; of any child or young jicrson, assaults, ill-treats, neglects, 
jihatidons or exposes such child or young person, or causes such child oi‘ 
young fierson to be assault(‘d, ill-treated, neglected, abandoned or ex- 
pos(‘d in a manner likely to cause su(‘h child or young fierson unnecessaiy 
suftering or injury to his health (including injury to or loss of siglit, oi- 
hearing, or limb, or organ of the body, and any mental derangement), 
(hat person shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing two years or with fine not exceeding two hundred rupees or wTth 
both.’ ” ‘ 

The motion w’as put and agreed to. 

New Clause 39-11 A. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI : 1 ino'e “ that after 
claus(‘ 39, th(‘ following shall also be inserted, naimdy : — 

‘ 3J)-1 1 A. Whoever shall sell or give any intoxicatirig li(|uor oi- 
drug to a child or young person (‘xce]>t uj)on the order of a duly (jualified 
metlical ju’actitioner or in case of sickness or a])prehended sickness shall 
be liable to a fine not ex(‘eeding one hundred rupees, or alternatively, or 
in def[»u1t of ])ayment of such fine or in addition thereto, to imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding tw’o 
months.' " 

The object of this amendment is obvious. It is to offer protection 
to children in the matter of selling them or giving them intoxicating 
li(pior, etc. There is a similar provision in the Excise Act, but this 
amendment covers a wdder ground and, therefore, I have thought it pro- 
per to move this amendment. There is also a corresponding section in 
the English Act — section 19. I find Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose 
Bahadur is going also to move a similar amendment, but he thinks also 
that giving or selling cigarettes to boys and girls should also be made 
punishable. 1 'think it is going too far. Therefore I move the amend- 
ment in the foim in wdiich I have given notice of it. I understand that 
exception has also been taken to the fonn of this amendment. I there- 
fore beg to move it in the following modified form and I hope that it will 
be accepted : — 

That after clause 39, the following shall be inserted, namely: — 

‘ 39-TT A. Whoever shall sell or give any intoxicating liquor or 
drug to a child or young person except upon the order of a duly qualified 
medical practitioner or in case of sickness or apprehended sickness shall 
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be imnishable with imprisonment for a term not excMing two months 
or with fine not exceeding one hundred ru|>ees or with both.’ ” 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: I understand that Rai Jogendra 
Chunder Ghose Bahadur has a similar motion but ho does not want to 
press it . 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER GHOSE Bahadur withdrew the follow- 
ing mot ion : — 

That after chaise ^9, the following be inserted: — 

If any person sells, givcvs or causes to be given to any c'hild or 
young person aiiy intoxicating liciuor or drug or any cigarettes e\c(‘pt 
upon the order of a duly cjualified medical practitioner, he shall, on sum- 
mai’y conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty rupees.’ ” 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: T oppose this amendment for a 
very obvious reason, that is, the offence with which it is sought to deal 
is already covered by the Bengal Excuse Act V of 1909 in section hi. 
Sec- ion 51 says: — 

“ Tf any licensed vendor, or any person in his employ and ac’ting 
on his bcdialf scdls^or dedivers anv spirit or intoxic-at iiig drug to anv 
( hild .apparentlv undcM* the age of fourteen years, whether for c-onsump- 
tion by such child of by any other person, and wdiether for consumption 
on or off the J>remisc^s c>f such vendor, he shall be liable to fine whic-h 
may extend to five hundred rupees.” 

We should not have two enactments overlapping each other. For the 
same offence there is a distinct jirovision under the Exc-ise Act and wh> 
should we have another Act dealing with if. 1 think for all pur- 
poses we have got sufficient provisions for such cases. So 
tar as T can remember, not many prosecutions have oc-curred under sec-- 
tion 51 of the Bengal Excise Ac-t, and this, like a similar Act, f.c., the 
Act direc ted against the selling of cigarette's to c-hildren, has been more 
or less a d(*ad letter. There are other minor objections. The word 
“ giving ” is rather objec tionable although in the Englislj Act the word 
” giVe ” occurs. That is, however, with reference to children under 
five years of age. Sgrne persons in c'ertain circumstances might like to 
give a small dose of licpior to his c hild, of 10 or 1 1 . for the c'hild’s health. 
The English law' is much narrower than the c lause now ’moved, but 
the more important objection is that# we have already got an Act deal- 
ing with this matter. * 

I’he motion was then put and lost. 

Rhi JOGENDRA CHUNDER GHOSE BShschir: T have to thank the 
Secretary for kindlv modifying my amendment w'hich I beg h*ave to 
move in these words— • 

” That after clause 89, the following shall also be inserted, namedy 

‘ 89-11 A. If any person having the custody, charge or care of a 
girl under the age of sixteen years, causes or encourages or abets the 
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seduction or prostitution of that girl, he shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years.’ ’’ 

This is a new provision which has been approved by the Anglo-Indian 
and European Associations and not disapproved by any other Associa- 
tion. This is the provision of the English law for which the late 
Mr. fStead tried for many years and succeeded in incorporating in the 
English statute. If there is white slave traffic in Europe there is 
child slave traffic in India in a larger measure. Babu Surendra Nath 
Mallik told us yesterday that there were 18,000 public, prostitutes in 
(’alcutta alone. I know the wiles of the procuresses and the hariwalis. 
1 do very much wish that I could also reach the wealthy dissolute men 
who get these girls into their power. Without them these hanwalia 
and procuresses would not be here. Therefore, I desire that these 
hnrurohs should be brought within the measure ^f the law\ The 
cruelty, the fraud of these hnriwnlis are well-known. They are de- 
scibi'd in several Bengali novels. The cruelty to these young girls is 
heart-rending and must ]>e put a stop to at any cost. Man gets girls 
for his play and pleasure but it is ruin and death to the latter. T would 
very much like to ]>uuish them first, but, unfortunately, I cannot get 
at them. Therefore, T must, if it is possible, get at their instiuinents. 
I therefore proixise that this section, which is reproduced from the 
English statute, do find a place in our Act. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: My iHisition with regard to this 
clause is the same as with reference to amendment No. 175. It is 
obvious that the principle underlying the clause is quite sound, and it 
depends ujxm the members whether they think it desirable that the 
clause should be embodied in this Bill or not. We have similar clauses 
dealing with cases of young girls or female children, who are liable to 
be led astray, if brought up in corrupt surroundings. This clause is in- 
tended to punish persons who can be proved to be bringing up young 
girls and children to a life of ill-fame, and nobody will deny that such a 
provision, \i it can be actively applied to Calcutt?. would be verv useful. 
1, therefore, on behalf of Government entirely sympathise with the 
object of the clause, and I do not see any particular reason why, if the 
Council so desires, it should not l>e embodied in the Bill. 

Bsbu SURENDRA NATH MALLIKs I supjx>rt this motion for the 
simple reason tjiat the Children’s 'Protection Act cannot be complete 
without a provision for the protection of these unfortunate poor girls 
who are everyday being led to a life of prostitution through various 
ways. In doing that, I w^ould ask the members of this Council to 
remember that prostitution is the only profession in the world in which 
the minimum experience gets the maximum of pay. That is the reason for 
which we get a plentiful supply of these unfortunate girls in our towns 
and particularly in Calcutta. One of the sources of this supply is, to 
our shame, the child-widows in our own community, particularly in the 
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lover classes. Those of you, who have had an opportunity of knowing 
thoroughly the class of persons who come to swell the number of pros- 
titutes in Calcutta, must have known that many of them come from the 
poorer classes — child-widows who, under exceedingly cruel treatment, 
leave their home and come to Calcutta for the pur]X)se not necessarily of 
leading an immoral life but of getting some sort of work to keep tlieir 
body and soul together. The fact is that as soon as they come to the 
town, they fall into the hands of these hariwah's. As soon«as they do 
that they struggle for a few days as all people are hound to struggle before 
they can be dragged to a life of degradation, but all these ban waits 
have their excellent tricks. I need not dilate upon them — though 1 
have made a special study of them— because tliere are some friemls heie 
who might be shocked by them. I need only say that there are siu li 
methods and tactics by wliich these fH>or and unfortunate children art' 
quietly and unsuspectingly led to these lives of degredation and the 
worst of it is that, so far as our community is concerned, once she is 
down, down she is l)ound to go and there is no hand ouistrettdied to helj) 
her. Once a prostitute always a j>rostitiite. 

Now there is tijiother source from wliich these unfortunate young 
girls come. Women, who have made money, go ba(;k to their villages 
and under false jirt^ences bring out young girls, c./;., for seeing the 
Zoological garden, tarnttaha^, etc. 1 have got certified copies of stati*- 
ments of several girls that they were brought by their relatives, such \ 
as, aunts, etc. These girls are subse(|uently transformed into pros- ' 
titutes. A third source is that there are a large number of public 
woini'u who make money and projierties. Idiey adoj>t girls to inherit 
their properties, but, possibly, they do so in order that these girls may 
stand by them in their old age. And all these girls afterwards take to 
juostitution. 1 need not go further as it might sho(;k my resjiectable 
friends. The (juestion is that if by legislation even if we can save one 
or two per c^eiit. of our unfortunate sisters or daughters, sliould we not 
do that? It does not matter if we fail in many instances, but we shall 
be doing a good deal if we can save even one or two per cent. I there- 
fore, think that we should accejit this motion. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

New Clause 89-1 Y A. 

Rai JOCENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: I beg to move the 
amendment that stands in my name in a modified form as follows: — 
That after clause 39, the following shall also be inserted, namely : — 

m 

* 39-IV A. If a pawn-broker# takes an article in pawn from any 
child, whether offered by that child on his own behalf or on behalf of 
ftny other person, he shall be punishable with fine not exceeding one 
hundred rupees.’ ” 
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This is also talten verbatim except the amount of fine from the 
Enj^lish Act, and I think this is a section which is absolutely necessary 
in the interest of the young person here as well as in England. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: The only objection to this 
claiv^e is that the Calcutta Police Act provides for similar cases arising 
in the town of Calcutta. Section 54 lays down — 

Whoever takes from any child, apparently under the age of fourteen years, 
any article whatsoever as a pawn, pledge or security for any sum of money lent 
or advanced to such child, or, without the knowledge and consent of the owner of 
the article, buys from any child any article wdiatsoever, shall be liable, on summary 
conviction before a Magistrate to a penalty not exceeding one hundred rupees. 

It does not, however, provide for the suburbs, but so far as Calcutta 
is concerned, 1 should say that this is a more comprehensive provision 
than the one proposed. But if it is desired by the House that we should 
have a provision like this not only for the town of Calcutta but for the 
suburbs as well, there would be no objection, though I myself think 
that it would be l)etter to leave this matter alone. 

The amended motion was then put and agreed to. 


Clause 39 A. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question 1 now have to }>ut is 
that clause 89 A stand ])art of the Bill. 

Babu 8ARAT CHANDRA MUKHOPADHAYA: In the absence of 
llai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur, I move that in clause 89 A, 
after the word ‘ maintenance ’ the words * and protection ’ be inserted.” 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: On behalf of Government, I accept this. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The (luestion is that clause 89 A, as 
amended by the Council, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

% 

Clause 39 B. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is 
that clause 89 B stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: On behalf of the Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur-Rahim, I 
move ” that at the beginning of clause 39 B ( 1 ) the words ‘ A copy of ’ 
be inserted.” 

The order will naturally be on record and a copy of the order will 
have to be sent and not the original order. This is, therefore, purely a 
matter of drafting. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 
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TIM DEPUTY’PRESIDENT: The question is tint clnuse 39 B, as 
amended by the Council, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

Clausa 39 C. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is that 
clau.se 39 C stand part of the Bill. • 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA : I move “ that clause 39 C be 
omitted.” 

This is one of the most drastic sections that could ever be eml)odit‘d 
in a piece of benevolent legislation like this. This provides that (lov- 
ernment will have power to interfere with the private industrial schools 
which may not even like to take any helj) from (loveniment. 1 do not 
understand how this sort of ciau.se could be emhmlied in this Bill. 
When the Bill was first drafted, this cJause was not there. What 
induced the Select (Committee to introduce this section P Urandfatherly 
legi.slation is all very well so far as it goes, but when it degenerat(‘s into 
the questionable jfttitude of the (Government to interfere with piivate 
institutions, who like to work in their own way, this becomes really 
objectionable, i lAow there are many large industrial schools s])ring- 
ing up in the country nowadays, which are being worked by private 
benefactions and private venture. There may be some institutions of 
this kind which may receive children and train them up in some* useful 
industry, without any help from (Government. It is (juite feasible 
that they might fight .shy of (Government help and Government methods 
of in.sj»ection and interference. If these institutions do anything ille- 
gal, surely the ordinary Oiminal ]*ro(‘edure Code, which is the most 
exhaustive Code in the world, is quite enough to deal with them with- 
out the necessity of a sort of penal amendment in this benevolent b»gis- 
lation. Is it conceivable that these industrial institutions .should not 
be allowed to work in their own way without some meddling (Government 
officer poking his nose into their affairs? Private ventures should always 
be hllowed to develop in their own way.. This interference, this wish to 
keep them in leading strings, is harmful lx)th to the Government and to 
the people. We have had eq^>ugh of leading strings. I^et ifs try to walk 
on our own legs. ^ 

With these few words, I beg to submit that my amendment be 
accepted. 

Kumar 8HiB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: I beg to say that this 
clause of the Bill makes all private charitable.institutions liable to be 
inspected by officials. This, Itshould say, is beyond the scope of the 
main purpose of the Bill. There are many such institution!? in the 
country managed entirely by private individuals, wherein children are 
udmiiied and moral, religious and secular education is imparted to them. 
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TolSf Muqtab^, Rishikula and Brahmachnri Asrams fall under this 
category. In many of these institutions children are brought up and 
e<bicated on indigenous lines. Inspection by officials as a matter of 
right, 1 am afraid, would be resented by most of the authorities of these 
institutions. In most cases, only if a request be made to them, they 
would gladly show over the whole establishment and explain every thing 
worth knowing. I know of instances where the authorities call upon 
higli officials and distinguished visitors with a request to visit these 
institutions. But the situation becomes different when an inspection is 
foisted upon them by an official in an authoritative capacity. The 
Hoti ble the Member in charge, who is an Indian, hardly needs any tell- 
ing how sensitive and suspicious of outside interference we, Indians, are 
in these matters. I would, therefore, urge upon him to omit this clause. 
Moieover, this clause does not tend to serve any useful purpose. It only 
prinides for a light of inspection, but nowhere in the Bill is there any 
pioviNion for taking any action on the inspection report. It might be 
contended that with reference to all such institutions, the Government, 
as a guardian of public morals, has a right to see that these institutions 
are (onducted on such lines as w'ould be conducive to tlie proper training 
of the boys in healthy surroundings. But this end cannot be attained 
by simply insjiecting them unless the Government reserves to itself the 
right to enforce action on the inspection reports. Bat 'ven in tliis view 
of the question, I do not think that the Government has any evidence 
before it to show that such institutions so far as this piovince is concerned 
are conducted in any way to call for siudi official interference in their 
management, (hmditions are, however, different in England from the 
law of which country this clause has apparently been adopted. In 
Ei^land, the number of jirivate institutions, which admit young children, 
is very large and they are generally (‘onducted on business principles 
though ostensibly charitable. And the institutions there, for which this 
provision is necessary, mostly entertain such children as are thought 
undesirable at home by their parents, mostly step-parents, and sent there 
for the sake of convenience. Guardians of these boys in England, I 
presume, take very little interest in them and, as such, official inspection 
and supervision are an absolute necessity. But, fortunately, we have not 
got such “ Do the boys Halls ” in Bengal. Even if, in any of them, 
there be any ground to apprehend that all is not straight, I think, the 
criminal laws of the country are (juite sufficient to put matters right. 

I find that the ^Bengal Chamber of Commerce also agree with the view' 
that we have taken in the matter. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
writes 


The Committee of the Chamber do not clearly understand the object of inserting 
clause 17 in the Bill. It is based largely on section 25 of the English Act of 1908. 
But it has no apparent connection with the main purposes of the present Bill. It 
empowers the local Government to appoint persons to visit, and to inspect, insti- 
tutions for poor children, and it penalises the obstruction of such persons. The 
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Committee suggest that it be omitted, as the institutions ifith which it deals do 
not come within the scope of the Bill. 

This is the ojiiniou of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Now, Sir, T refer to the opinion expressed by the Secretary to the 
Society for the Protection of Children in India. It relates to instiiujtions 
lor poor children. Then, Sir, 1 refer to the opinion expiessed by the 
Most Rev. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India: — 

those hostels or homes which, founded for other purpose's, are 

ready to take a few children of this class, but would resent the right of entry with 
power to “ make a complete inspection thereof and of all papeirs, registers, and 
accounts relating thereto” being based on this concession. 

I need not cite any further opinions, and 1 hope that the motion will 
he a(!cepted by the Council. 

Sir A8UT08H CHAUDHURI: 1 think the seclion as drawn should 
stand. I do not see any possible objection to ik. it is wtdl known that 
there are certain institutions in the iH*igbbourhood of (-alcutta which aie 
used as orphanages although they are purely breeding-grounds tor 
prostitution. I have had several applications made to me by persons 
living in those hous^es to rescue them, but 1 had not the means to do so 
and I thought it was rather idangerous work. It is well known that there 
are various institutions spread all over the country wlieie young gills 
are decoyed and^kept tor some time under the guise ot religious instrm*- 
tions, but they are not really religious institutions or educational 
institutions — they are not used projierly. I think jiower should be given 
to the Government that they may cause institutions of this character to be 
lisited and inspected for the purpo.4e of finding out as to whether these 
institutions are Ixma fide institutions (U not. I therefore entirely HUpjKirt 
ihe retention of this section. 

Khan Bahadur WA8IMUDDIN AHMED: I strongly oppose this 
amendment and I need hardly add anything to wdmt has fallen from 
Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri, that certain religious societies may keep institu- 
tions like these and may take boys and ghls of other religious denomina- 
tions and teach them their own religion without allowing Government 
to have the power of inspection. There are some circus or theatre parties, 
who keep some training classes for boys and girls for training in their 
professions, and call them charitable institutions so that Government may 
not have the power of interference. These boys and girls tmined in these 
institutions may lead vicious lives always^ So it is desirable that 

Government may have power to visit and inspect these institutions. 

« 

Th6 Hon’bl6 Sir ABD*UR«RAHIM: I w^ish, first of all, to^ assure 
Babu Kishori Mohan Cbiudhuri that the Government, in drafting this 
clause, had no sinister intentions at all, and I should have liked to know 
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what sinister motive the Government could have. All that the Govern- 
ment desired in putting in this clause was to enable itself to gather 
ip/formation regarding such institutions as there may be, where children 
and young persons are kept, whether they are properly discharging their 
ostensible duties, whether they are taking proper care of them, feeding 
them and edu(‘ating them in the right way. That is all the object that 
Government haa in view in inserting this clause. At the same time, 
I admit that we had not any very large evidence before us that there 
aie many institutions which lequire to be dealt with under a clause of 
this character, and I was much interested to hear from Sir Asutosli 
(/haudhuri that there are in fact places where children are kept for 
purposes other than charitable. If there are such plactes, undoubtedly, 
they would re(|uire to be brought under the supervision of Government. 
At the same tim(*, we recognise the force of the objection which has been 
voiced in the House by Babu Indu Bhusan Dutta and Kumar Shib 
Shekhareswar Bay that there are institutions doing beneficial, useful 
and philanthropic work, which are self-supporting and well-looked after 
and their managers would resent any interierence on the part of Govern- 
meat. If they are well-kept and well-managed institutions we do not 
want to interfere in their management at all, I^know, as a matter 
ot fact, there are one or two institutions in Calcutta which refused to 
come in under the scope of this Bill, and these are well conducted institu- 
tions, and objections put forward by those bodies ought to be considered. 
There is also some force in the objection that this clause stands by 
itself. The Bill does not say, what is to be done on the report of the 
inspectors or whether Government would give them any help. The 
(dause was taken alinof^t bodily from one of the sections of the English 
(’hildren Act. I am not aware of the character ol the English institu- 
tions w'hich are sought to be dealt w'ith under the English Act. But it 
is possible that there are institutions in England, which require very 
close watching on the part of the Government, and if there are any 
institutions here, like those referred to by Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri, it 
would be necessary on the part of the Government to deal with them 
under the provisions of this Bill. But there is one thing I should like 
to point out here, that we have made ample provisions in this Bill under 
clause 28 of the new clause that has been moved and accepted by the 
House which, in my opinion, would be sufficient to cover cases of such 
nature. If there are places which are, as described, bieeding-places 
for prostitutes*; then, I think, they could be very easily dealt with under 
clause 28 of this Bill and so also under the new clause which has been 
just moved by Rai Jogendra Chundor Ghose Bahadur and which has 
been just passed. In the circumstances, I am not prepared on behalf 
of Government, to psess for retaining this clause as there might be 
objections on the part of managers of h(fna fide institutions for the protec- 
tion o^ children to come under the supervision of the Government. I 
would therefore leave it to the judgment of the Council whether it is 
necessary to retain this clause or not. 
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A division was then taken with the following result : — 

AYES. 


AhiiMd, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Emaduddin. 
All, Mr. Sytd Natim. 

Bead«l, Mr. C. F. 

BhattaoharJI, Babu Hem Chandra. 
Chaudhurl, Babu Klihorl’ Mohan. 

Chaudhurl, Babu Tankanath. 

Chaudhurl, Ral Harondranath. 

Oat Cupta, Ral Bahadur NIbaran Chandra. 
Dutta, Babu Indu Bhuthan. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

Haq, thah tyad Emdadul. 

Moltra, Dr. Jatindra Nath. 

Mukhopadhya, Babu tarat Chandra. 


Nakey, MIraa Muhammad All. 

Ray, Kumar thlb thokharotwar. 

Roy, Maharaja BAhadur Kthaunith Chandra. 
Roy, Mr. BIjoy Protad Singh. ^ 

Saiam, Khan Bahadur Abdut. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stophonson, Mr. H. L. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. • 

Suhrawardy, Mr. Huteyn Shahord. 

Swan, Mr. J. A. L. 

Waith, Mr. C. P. 

Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 


NOES. 


Addy, Babu Amulya Dhone. 

Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Watimuddin. 
Arhamuddin, Maulvl Khandakar. 

Banerjea, the Hon'ble Sir Surendra Nath. 
Barton, Mr. H. 

Bose, Mr. S. M. 

Biss, Mr. E. E. 

Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur Maulvl Haftxar 
Rahman. * 

Chaudhurl, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 
Chaudhurl, Sir Ashutosh. 

Das, Babu Bhlsmadew * 

Oe, Babu Fanindralal. * 

Dutta, Babu Annada Charan. 

French, Mr. F. C. 

Chose, Ral Bahadur Jogendra Chunder. 
Coode, Mr. S. W. 

Corden, Mr. A. 0. 

HIndley, Lt.-Coi. C. 0. M. 

Hussain, Maulvl Muhammad Madatsur. 


Karim, Maulvl Abdul. 

Karim, Maulvl Faxiul. 

Khan, Maulvl Namld-udHlIn. 

Lang, Mr. J. 

Larmour, Mr. F. A. 

< Malllk, Babu Surendra Nath. 

' MeKenxie, Mr. D. P. 

Mitter, the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. 

Pugh, Colonel A. J. 

Rae, Mr. W. R. 

I Rahim, the Hon'ble Sir Abd*ur. 

I Rauf, Maulvl Shah Abdur. 

Ray, Ral Bahadur Upendra Lai. 
j Robinson, Majer-Cenerai W. H. B. 
i Roy, Babu Jogendra Nath. 

Roy, Ral Bahadur Lallt Mohan Singh. 
I Roy* RaJd Manlloll Singh. 

, Sarkar, Babu Rishindra Nath. 

Stark, Mr. H. A. 

! Watson-Smyth, Sir R. M. 


Till* Ayes being 25 and the Noes ihe motion was lost 


Clause 40. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The ([iiesiion I now have to put is 
that clause 40 stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

• Clause 41. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Tfie question 1 now 4iave to put is 
that clause 41 stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Clause 42. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question I now have to put is that 
clause 42 stand part of the Bill. 
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Babu KI8HORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I move “ that at the 
end of clause 42 (2) (&), the following be added, namely : — 

, * and prescribing the powers and duties of the chief inspector, inspec- 
tor and assistant inspector.^ ** 

I merely move this in the hope that Government will accept it. 

Mfi H. Pi DUVAL: On behalf of Government, I accept the amend- 
ment. But I would suggest a slight alteration. We have not referred 
in the Bill to anybody but the chief inspector and it is better to leave 
out references to inspectors and assistant inspectors from the amend- 
ment. 

The mover having accepted the modification, the motion was put in 
the following form and agreed to : — 

“ and prescribing the jwwers and duties of the chief inspector, and 
other insi)ector8,” 

Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK; I move “ that in clause 42 
(2) (;), after the word ‘industrial’ the words ‘and moral’ be inserted.” 

Aly object is that, in this country, education does not include moral 
training and that is the reason why I have proposed this amendment.' 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: On behalf of Government, I accept the amend- 
ment. *1 

Tlie motion was then put and agreed to. 

The DEPUTY.PRE8IDENT: In accordance with a previous deci- 
sion of the (h)uncil, I would put the following motion to the vote: — 

” That at the end of clause 42 (2) (;), the following W added, 
namely : — 

‘ and for the credit to them of a jKjrtion of the proceeds of their 
work.’ ” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I think, Sir, that the first 
part of my amendment has been disposed of as the Council has agreed to 
the sepaiate uc(!omm()dation of boys and girls. So, with your permission, 

1 W(mld only move tlie second part of my amendment. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The entire amendment is out of order 
and fails. 

It was as follows ; — “That after clause 42 (2) the following be added, * 
namely : — 

‘ {2 A) In making rules for carrying out the purposes of this Act 
and in particular under clauses (a), (o) and ip) of sub-section (2), the 
Local Government shall, ^as far as possible, provide for the segregation of 
boys from girls, and of children and young persons sent to an industrial 
school under section ‘28 and sub-sectiou (2) of section 29 from those sent 
to industrial, reformatory or auxiliary/ homes under any other section or 
sections of this Act.* ” 
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Tho DEPUTY-PRESIDENTs The question is that clause 42, as 
amended by the Council, stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Clause 4, 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question 1 now have to put is that 
clause 4, which was postponed, stand part of the Bill. 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI : 1 move “ that in clause 
4 (/O, the words ‘ all or any of Ik* omitted.” 

If the words are not omitted then an\body empowered to exercise any 
of the powers may exercise all the powers. That is the reason why I 
have moved this amendment. 

Mr. H. P. DUVAL: On behalf of Government, I op]H)se this motion. 

If we delete the words, then there might be some difficulty in administer- 
ing (liapter V of the Act in the mufassal where there are Magistrates 
with only second class powers, who might be em])owered to try juv(‘niles 
l)ut where it might ftot be desirable to invest with powers to try cases of 
neglect of children. The words were put in deliberately and after care- 
ful (‘onsideration }fnd*not through mistake. 

The motion was then put and lost. 

The (piestion that clause 4 stand part of the Bill was then put and 
agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: May I ask that the preamble of 
the Bill be put to the Council. 

The qiH'stion that the preamble stand part of the Bill was put and 
agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: T nf>w beg leave to move that the 
Bengal Children Bill, 1922, n«: settled in ('ouncil be passed. In doing 
80, I must thank the members of this Council for the extremely business- 
like manner in which they have dealt with the numerouB amendments 
amounting to no less 4han 19d in number. They have shown a great 
deal of patience, careful thought and good-will in dealing with the Bill. 
It is obvious that a Bill of thfs*(jharacter was much needed in a town like 
-Calcutta, where the problem of dealin^with children and .'^ung persons, 
who are unprotected and helples.s, has been agitating the minds of^ 
philanthropic persons for a long time. It was high time that these' 
children should be protected by the State and it is a matter of congratula- 
tion to us all that Government have been able at last to put this Bill 
before the Council and that the Council have passed it. The Bill, if it is 
going to be carried into effect, as intended bv its framers and as desired 
bv an expectant public, will need considerable support from the members 
of the public as well as the members of this Council. Without sufficienf 
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funds nothing can Ue done and my Hon’ble friend the Minister for Educa- 
tion, who will now have to administer most of the important clauses and 
sections of this Act, will require to be supplied with money if he is to 
c^rry out the objects of this Bill. We first of all have to provide for a 
Y/house of detention for children and young persons who are going to be 
arre?<ted (as they will be for the puipose of being dealt with under the 
Act), and it is the desire of this Council that they should not be taken to 
a police-station or to a jail for the purpose of custody before being brought 
to (M)urt. That is a laudable scheme, but if It is to be carried out, a 
house of detention — a house with proper arrangements for the custody of 
these (hildren and young persons should be provided not only in the town 
of ('alcutta but in Howrah, Alipore and Sealdah. That is one of the 
first provisions that will have to be made if the Act is to be applied at 
all. Then we have to establish industrial and reformatory schools. In 
this province there is no reformatory school at all. At present, youthful 
oiVenders are sent to Hazaribagh. We have to establish many inclustrial 
schools and reformatory schools if we are properly to carry out the 
jeovisions of thi^^Bill even for the towns of Calcutta, Howrah, Alipore 
and Sealdah. We have got to certify schools as well, and I therefore 
appeal to the members of this Council, when they will be asked by 
Government to provide money, not to forget that they have passed into 
Act, a Bill whi(;h will entail considerable expenditure. 

In conclusion, the House will permit me to thank Mr. Duval, the 
Judicial Secretary, Mr. Tindall, Secretary of the Legislative Council, 
and Ml*. Wordi-worth, the Director of l^ublic Instruction, for helping me 
A to y considerably in placing this Bill before the Council. They have 
devoted very considerable time in examining the amendments in all 
their details, and, but for their help, it would not have been possible 
for me to get the Bill through the Council as expeditiously as we have 
done. 1 beg to move that the Bill, as settled in Council, be passed . 

The motion w^as put and agreed to. 

At this stage the Council adjourned for 15 minutes. 

After the adjournment. 

The Bengal Aerial Ropeways Bill. 

SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, PUBLIC WORKS DEPART- 
ME NT (Mr. Ci P. Walsh)! On behalf of the Hon^ble the Nawab Saiyid 
Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, I beg to move that the Bengal 
Aierial Kopeways Bill, 1922, be referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of the Hon’ble the Nawab Saiyid Naw^ab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, 
Mr. H. E. Spry, Lt.-Col. C, D. M. Hindley, Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri, 
Mr. Syed Kasim Ali, Sir K. M. Watson-Smyth, Mr. A. D. Gordon, 
Mr. W. li. Carey and myself, with instructions to submit their report for 
presentation to the Council as soon as possible. 

The moiiou was put and agreed to. 
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The Calcutta Imprevament (Amendment^ Bill. 

The Hon'bic Sir SURENORA NATH BANERJEA: I bef? leave of 

the House to introduce a liill further to amend the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911. 

It is a very small measure (‘-onsistinp- of only two sections, and there- 
fore, is in strikinjr contrast with another measure affecting,' Calcutta w^hich 
it was my ^?ood fortune to introduce into the Council last JJovember. 
The Calcutta Municipal Bill contains over (>50 sections; this Bill 
contains only two sections. It will he in the recollection of members 
of this (’ouncil that under the provisions of the piesent Cuhuitta Imjirove- 
ment Act, the solatium of 15 per cent, allow’ed to owners of property 
upon compulsory ac(|uisition for public pur|K)ses is withheld. This has 
been the subject of loud and persi.stent complaint. In 1919, llai lladha 
(’haran Pal Bahadur, a strenuous defender of the interests — specially 
the pecuniary interest — of the citizens of Calcutta, moved in this matter 
in the Council, and on that (X'casion Government #?ave a pledj^e 
promising that the solatium of 15 per cent, would be piven. We are 
here to-nijjht to redeetn that pledge. The provisions of the Bill, which 
1 have the honour*to introduce, propose to effect this improvement. 
Th(‘ idea of the Government was to confine this solatiinn to lands acquired 
for jmrposes of sfreet improyement excluding land acquired for sanitary 
i nipi'oA ennuil . Oij furtlu'r consideration this restriction has been 
removi'd, and under the provisions of this Bill, all acquisition of latid 
will 1 k' paid toi at the usual rite of 15 |M‘r cent. 1 am quite sure that the 
Bill will be irrat(*fulty accepted by the people of Calcutta and will be 
a souice of satisfaction to them. 

With these voids, 1 hep* leave to introduce the Cahmtta Improvement 
(Amendment) Bill, 1922. 

The mofio'i was put and ap'reed to. 

The Secretary then read the title of the Bill. 

/ The Bengal Amusements Tax Bill, 1922. 

The Hon’ble Mr, KERR: It is with a deep sense of responsibility 
that I rise to ask the (’ouncil to take these financial measures into 
consideration. As the Council is w^ll aware out unfortunate financial 
fKisitinn has been like a millstone round our neeks sinee ‘tb(> reformed eon- 
stitution came into force last January The question has been discussed 
threadbare in this Council and the position was explained by His Excel- 
lency in the spc'ccb with which be opened *the Council on the 2l8t of 
November, 1921. I do not propose, therefor^, i(9 pro into any of the old 
details and troubles with which thh Council is only t^ familar. Suffice it 
to say that a deputation, appointed on the recommendation of this 
Council, visited Simla in September last, to discuss the whole matter 
with the Viceroy and his financial advisers. We spent three days with 
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the Finance Department of the Government of India going into the 
matter from every aspect and in every detail, and we pressed onr just 
demands uixin them with all the emphasis that we could command, 
h'inally, we were ac^corded an interview with His Excellency the Viceroy, 
wlio listened patiently to all that we had to say and evinced consider- 
able 'sympathy with our troubles, but finally he told us frankly that in 
view of the Government of India’s own financial position and of iheir 
obligations -to otlier provinces, the utmost that he felt he could recom- 
mend to file Secretary of State was a remission of the Bengal contribu- 
tion of Rs. O'i lakhs for three years. Tliat decision of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, much as we may regret it, we are bound to accept as final 
for the present. Of course, we do not accept it as final for all time. 
His Excellency the Governor, speaking in this Council with all the 
authority that belongs to his high position, said on the 21st of 
November, 1921 : — 

** It must not be supposed for one moment that a decision of this 
Council to raise fresh revenue for carrying on the adminis- 
tration for the time bcung is to be regarded as acquiescence 
on its part in the jiresent settlement. Very far from it. 
Neither the Council nor Government have ever departed from 
the vi(‘w that the settlement ought to have been such as to 
permit the continuance of the administration on existing 
lines without the imposition of additional taxation. And our 
])(>sition is this, that if, to meet the immediate emergency 
with which we are faced, we are prepared to raise fresh 
revenue and to devote it to meeting our existing deficit, we 
do so still maintaining that we have a moral claim to further 
relief, and in that view, we regard the allocation of the 
proceeds of new taxation to the meeting of our deficit as a 
purely temporary exjiedient pending further relief, on receipt 
of which tlie new revenue raised would become available for 
those schemes of educational and sanitary and medical pro- 
gress which, 1 am sure, the Council as much as the Hon’ble 
Ministers, who are charged with them, so earnestly desire 
to see taken in hand.” 

That is the point of view from which I ask the Council to regard 
our finance proposals to-day. We proix)se to take every opportunity 
of urging upon the Government of India the inequity and injustice of 
the financial settlement arrived at on the Meston Committee’s report, 
and there are many indications that in this protest we shall be joined 
by other provinces. When the Government of India are forced to 
undertake a re-examination of the whole question, as I have no doubt 
they wifi be at no distant date, we shall be ready again to press our 
<h*mands upon them, and we hope that they will then be in a position 
to treat us more generously than they can at present; but, at the 
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present moment we cannot expect any further relief Irom the Govern- 
ment of India. It is common knowledp^e that they are faced with a 
deficit much larger than ours and that alone would prevent them from 
doing more for us at present. It is common knowledge also that other 
jirovince.s by no means 8ymj)athise with our troubles, that they arc very 
jealous of the slight and inadequate relief which has been granted, to 
us, and that tlie Government of India would have to face the opposition of 
the representatives of other jirovinces in the Ijegislative Assembly, if 
they tried to do anything further for us. We must, therefore, stand 
on our own legs. We are faced with the pros|>ect of a serious deficit 
on next year’s budget, and as honest men and honest citizens, we must 
face the situation and devise such remedies as it is jKissible for us to 
take in our responsible jiositioii as memliers of this Council. 

What then is the present jKisition? It will he understood that at 
the present moment when the dejmrtmental budgets have jbnly just 
keen prejiared, and have not yet been checked and examined, I can 
only give rough approximate figures on the basis of the current year’s 
budget. That budget shows a deficit of 212 lakhs of rupees. The 
Government of India have promised to remit next year our provincial 
contribution of Rs. (Td lakhs, which is a piirt of our deficit in the current 
year. If, therefore, we budget for next year on the same scale as 
during the curreifl year, our deficit will be lls. 149 lakhs. After our 
return from Simla, we sat down and considered anxiously what steps 
we could take to meet this situation. There are obviously three 
c'ourses o]H*n to us: the first is to borrow money, the second is to reduce 
exjK'nditure and the third is to increase our annual revenues in order to 
meet our necessary exj>enditure. The device of borrowing may be dis- 
missed at once. No one is going to lend money to a Government or 
to an individual whose annual expenditure exceeds his annual income. 
In the matter of retrencliment, as His Excellency told the Council, we 
have been able to effect something; by cutting down settlements, by 
stopping the election of any new buildings by the Public Works Depart- 
ment and in various mis(*ellaneouH ways mainly affecting the reserved 
side of Government, we hojie to be able to reduce our expenditure next 
year *by nearly a crorq over and above the Rs. 63 lakhs contribution to 
the Government of India as comjiared with the estimate for the current 
year. As I have said, our biylget for next year is still unclbr prepara- 
tion and I cannot give the Council tjje final figures which will be laid 
before them when I introduce the budget next month. Bi answer to a 
question by Babu Surendra Nath Mallik, I said to-day that I could not 
give any figures at all and that was true when I drafted the answer last 
week. But in view of the importance of this subject, the Finance Depart- 
ment have done their utmost to pre^pare an estimate of the position for the 
purposes of this debate, and it wiirinterest the Council to know the rough 
calculations which we have made and which will show our financial posi- 
tion next year, sufficiently accurately for present purposes. Taking iht 
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revenue account al( ne, and leaving aside for the present the loan accouni:, 
our expenditure estimate for the current year was Rs. 1,259 lakhs. 
From this we must deduct the income-tax receipts, of Rs. 93 lakhs 
which we make over to the Government of India in full and the pro- 
vincial contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs which will not be payable next 
yeaf. This leaves a gross provincial expenditure of Rs. 1,103 lakhs; 
this we hope by retrenchment to reduce to Rs. 1,083 lakhs. In conse- 
qiierurc mainly of the further retrenchments to which I have already 
referred, we hope to reduce our gross expenditure, next year to Rs. 1 ,018 
lakhs. On the receipt side, however, w^e have unfortunately to 
face a corresponding fall, not so great as on the expenditure side but 
still considerable. Our budget estimate of receipts for this year 
amounted to Rs. 10,48 lakhs. Deducting from this the receipts of 
Rs. 93 lakhs on account of in(^ome-tax, our receipts available for pro- 
vincial jnirposes were estimated to amount to Rs. 954 lakhs. In 
our revised estimates we have been comptdled to reduce this figure to 
Rs. 866 lakhs. The year has not been a good one for revenue pur- 
poses, and there has l)een a serious falling off of about Rs. 60 lakhs 
in the three imixutant heads of land revenue, excise and stamps with 
smaller reductions in various less important revenue*’ heads. Our deficit 
for the current year will therefore be somewhere in the iicigbbour- 
hood of Rs. 217 lakhs and W’e anticipate that our^ dosing balance will 
be reduced to about Rs. 60 lakhs. For next year our present rough 
estimate of receipts is Rs. 891 lakhs and of expenditure Rs. 1,018 lakhs. 
I rei)eat tliat these are only rough figures, but we may take it that oui 
revenue deficit next year wull be about Rs, 130 lakhs. It is this deficit 
that I now ask the Oouncil to consider seriously. Even if we draw 
Rs. 40 lakhs from our estimated o|)ening balance of Rs. 60 lakhs, we 
shall still be left with a deficit of Rs. 90 lakhs, and I am afraid there 
is no hof>e of getting it down much further. This is what I c^ll the 
bedro(rk figure arrived at after cutting down all administrative require- 
ments to the bare minimum. As the Council are aware, the Standing 
Committees have been entrusted with the function of scrutinising the 
departmental budgets and seeing whether any further retrenchments 
are feasible imme<liately, but I am bound to tell the Council ciindidly 
that we do not exj^ect very much in this direction. I may explain very 
briefly my reasons for this attitude on our part. 

Leaving out of account our co’^tributions to the Central Government 
which are l>ey(>nd our control, our total exjienditure during the current 
year for purely provincial purposes amounts to about 11 crores of rupees. 

t Of this sum, no less than Rs. 6A crores is paid on account of establish- 
ments of different kinds. Practically the whole of this is permanent 
establishment which we could not get rid of without paying pensions 
or otlier forms of compensation. The salaries of Imperial officers 
amount to Rs. 90 lakhs ; the salaries of officers of the Provincial 
Services amount to just under a crore; the salaries of officers of the 
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SifbQrdinate Services to Ks. 95 lakhs and the salariei of ministerial 
officers and menials to nearly Rs. 2A crores. Then, there are various 
allowances which total up to alx)ut half a crore, and pensions which 
cost Rs. 44 lakhs. We could not, of oourse, effect any reduction 
in pensions; we must keep faith with our |)ensioners. Some members 
of this Council, I know, believe that the work done by Impetinl 
officers (;^ild be performed with adequate efficiency by a cheaper staff 
of officers of the Provincial and Subordinate Services, and no doubt 
this j)oint of view will l>e ]>ressed u|)on us more and more as time j>oes 
on; but for the moment I am only concerned with the financial a.s])tH't 
of the case and I would point out that even if it were decided to abolish 
the whole of the Imperial staff to-morrow, that step would affect less 
than one-sixth of the total establishment charges of the province. It 
would not be possible to turn tlie members of the Imperial Services out 
into the street and jiut in cheai>er men straight away. The lmj)erial 
staff which we discharged would be entitled to pensions amounting to at 
least half their existing salaries, and that would be a deadweight addition 
to our ])ensi(ynary charges; so that if we dismissed the wdiole of the 
Imperial staff lo-morrow, we slumld have to pay them pensions amount- 
ing to Rs. 45 lakhs •a yeai'. That would leave only Rs. 45 lakhs out of 
the present exj)enditure of Rs. 90 lakhs to pay the Provincial officers who 
would take tlie ])kce*of the Imperial officers, and as we should have to 
pay the Provincial officers at’least half what we pay the Imperial officers 
at present, we should require the whole of the Rs. 45 lakhs for that 
jnir|K)se. So T would ask the sternest economist in this Council to 
reflect that ev(‘n if he had his way and .substituted Provincial officers 
for Imperial officeis in every })ost in this Ib'esideiicy, the immediate 
saving to be thereby effected would be nothing at all. We should need 
Rs. 45 lakhs for i^ensions and Rs. 45 lakhs for the pay of the Provin- 
cial officers who would take the jdace of the jiensioned Imperial officers 
and we should save nothing out of the existing provision of Rs. 90 
lakhs. We cannot, therefore, look to savings on this class of officers 
to give us any immediate relief in our financial position. Nor can we 
anticipiite any substantial savings on Provincial and Subordinate 
officer's while there are various indic^itipns that the Council do not 
think we have been sufficiently generous in our treatment of the minis- 
terial officers whose pay, as I have said, amounts to nearly Rs? cTores. 
Apart from the establishment charges^ of Rs. crores, we spend about 
Rs. 106 lakhs on contingencies, and this sum, I am afraW, is not cajv 
able of reduction. Every officer I know complains bitterly nowadays 
that his contract allowance is insufficient in these times of high prices. 
Then, we have n^i-establishment charges of*Rs. 3 crores. The largest 
item under this head is Rs. 114 lakhs on account of the Public Works 
Department, and as the Council "know, we have already decided to 
economise by stopping all new buildings until our financial position gets 
straight. The next most important item is Rs. 65 lakhs on account of 
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educational grantA, Medical and Public Health account for anotfiSr 
Rs. 28 lakhs, and Water-ways and Embankments account for Eg. 24 
lakhs. I am certain that the Council would be very reluctant to agree 
to any reduction on account of charges* of this nature. The items that 
I have mentioned account for Rs. 281 lakhs, out of our Rs. r300 lakhs 
of non-establishment charges and the balance of Rs. 70 lakhs is made 
up mainly of the expenses of profit-earning departments like Forests 
and Jail Manufactures which it would be false economy to cut down. 
I say, therefore, on this rough analysis of our expenditure budget for 
the current year, that it will be very difficult to make any savings of 
any large amount beyond those which T have already mentioned. I do 
not wish to discourage the Standing Committees in their task of scruti- 
nising the budgets, and if they could suggest any feasible retrench- 
ments, no one would be better pleased than I ; but, sj^eaking broadly 
at the present stage, I think the Council will agree with me that the 
utmost we can expect in the way of further retrenchments will not 
exceed a few lakhs. The Council will realise also that the budgets for 
the next year are being drawn up by force of circumstances in the most 
parsimonious spirit. 

We must take it, therefore, that the situation with which we are 
faced is that we have to deal with ati irreducible minimum deficit for 
/ 1922-23 of at leiist Rs. 90 lakhs. It is urgently’ necessary for us to 
/ take measures to meet this deficit or His Majesty’s Government in 
^ this presidency will l>e gravely cri])pled ; and the Council will realise 
that this deficit of Rs, 90 lakhs is the irreducible minimum deficit which 
hag only been arrived at after cutiing down ox'j>enditure to bedrock 
limits in such a way as gravely to hamix*r the efficiency of the admin- 
istration. Ever since we came into office, we have been scraping along 
ag best we could, grawely inconvenienced at every turn by our absolute 
lack of funds. We have thought it right, therefore, to ask the Coun- 
cil to give us the means not merely of carrying on our administration on 
the present low and unsatisfactory scale but also to put us on a sound 
footing for the immediate future. We; were pressed in the Council 
the other day to allocate a certain percentage of our revenues to the 
transferred departments; and 1 explained why it is impossible for us 
to frame our budget on these lines. Similarly, it is impossible for us, 
at the present moment, to promise to allocate any definite share in any 
surplus which we may enjoy nex.t A^nil to the reserved or transferred 
departments. But I do say, as I said the other day, that Government 
recognise that there is a strong feeling in the Council that the trans- 
ferred deix\rtments are urgently in need of more money and Govern- 
ment realise that it is their duty to provide the depafliients with more 
money, consistently with due provision for the essential needs of the 
administration, whether on the reserved or on the transferred side of 
Government. A further reason for asking for a moderate surplus is 
that we shall thereby be enabled to inaugurate a sound loan policy, to 
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pay for laige non-recurring schemes out of the proceeds of a loan and 
thereby relieve our revenue budget and enable us to undertake a larger 
number of useful and beneficial recurring schemes. So I ask the Coun- 
cil to agree with me that it is a .sound proi>o.sition to take this oppor- 
tunity of raising more money than we require to cover our bedrock 
deficit, particulaily if we can do it, as T think we can, without imposing 
any .serious additional hardship on the community beyond that which 
is necessarily involved in the imposition of new taxation ctf any kind 
whatever. 

Now, as regards the measures which we propose to take to increase 
our annual resources, this is a matter which we have hod under con- 
sideration for some time. I need not take up the time of the Council 
by explaining tlie various ex])edients which we have examined and 
discarded, either In^cause they would not bring us in sutficient revenue 
or because they w{)uld inijjose hardshij)s on the community out of pro- 
jKution to the amount of revenue that they would bring in. I would only 
say briefly that tliere are four measures which seemed to us feasible and 
we have consideied them with some care and on .some detail. The 
first of these is tin* imposition of an additional cess on land. Now, this 
device is undoubtedly the simplest and most remunerative that we 
could adopt. Ti\e existing rate of the road and public works cess 
which is levied at the rate of one anna in the rui>ee on agricultural rents 
brings in about Its. 75 lakhs a yeai\ Consequently, the imposition of 
an additional anna would nearly cover what 1 have called our “ bed- 
rock deficit.” The cess, ivs the Council are aware, is collected alohg 
' with the land revenue without any trouble or ex|H‘ns(‘. An addition to the 
c(‘ss would go far to meet the objections of our critics in the Government 
of India and in other provinces who argue, with .some justification, 
that the land in Bengal is not adequately taxed. Nevertheless, there 
are .serious objections to im|K)sing a land cess for provincial puriK)se8. 
It has filways l>een the {xdicy to reserve this cess for local purposes, 
and this jwlicy is sound in itself. We should avoid, if jwssible, trench- 
ing upon what is j)ractically the only .soun^e of expanding their revenues 
w'hit*h is ojf>en to local l>odies, and for 4his reason, in spite of its 
simplicity and in spite of the fact that the imposition of a land cess 
would meet the legitimate criticisms which are levelled at us from 
outside the province, we have decided that it would not be right for 
us to ask the Council to vote a land cess at the present moment. 

The second proposal which we have considered relates to death 
duties. In other countries, as the Council ^irobably know, these death 
duties have been worked up into a scientific system during recent 
years and are the source of oonsiderable public revenue. But the 
imposition of death duties in Bengal would be a new departure*, affect- 
ing social and perhaps religious interests, which we should have to 
examine very carefully before we could take any action in the way 
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putting forward proposals for public criticisms ; and for theses reasons, 
we have been compelled to discard death duties as a means of relieving 
us in our existing difficulty. They do^ constitute a valuable reserve on 
which we could rely in the event of taxation being necessary in the 
future for new schemes, and we propose to pursue our examination of 
the subject, but this will take time. We require money at once and 
death duties could not be made available at once. For these reasons 
we cannot rely on death duties at the present stage. We have accord- 
ingly been driven back on the proposals which have already been 
placed before the Council relating to stamp duties, court fees and the 
amusements tax. 

Our Bill relating to stamp duties will not come up before the Council 
immediately. It has been submitted to the Government of India, whose 
sanction is necessary under the Devolution Rules to its introduction in 
this Council. It affects a number of important legal and commercial 
interests and will require careful scrutiny not only at our hands but also 
at those of the Government of India. We have reason to believe that the 
Government of India will be willing to let us do what we think right in 
this matter, having regard to the necessity of lu'eserving a certain 
unifonnity among certain classes of stamp duties all over India. But 
the Government of India have only just completed their A'xamination of the 
case, and we got a telegram only yesterday containing their conclusions. 
We are now revising the Bill accordingly. We hoi)e to circulate it in a 
few days and to bring it u]) next week or the week alter and to get it 
passed before the Budget is finally discussed in March. But to-day, I 
am asking the Council to consider two Bills, which have been in the 
hands of members for some time, namely, those relating 1o Court-fees and 
the entertainments tax. All these three Bills that I have mentioned have 
one common element, they all impose a tax on what may be called luxuries, 
or what, at any rate, cannot be descril)ed as necessaries of life; they 
all impose a tax which will not be seriously felt by the j)eople who are 
called upon to pay. If a man is going to buy a valuable property for 
one lakh of rui>ees, it makes very little difference to him whether he 
pays Government Rs. 1,000 cr Rs. 1,500 in the. way of stamp duties. 
Similarly, if a man is going in for litigation, whether he is going to 
file the simjdest civil suit or the simpleijt criminal case, his necessary 
expenses will amount to at leas,t Rs. 8 or Rs. 10, and it will make 
very little difference to him if he is called upon to include in his neces- 
sary exj)en8es a few additional annas in the way of court-fees. 
In regard to the entertiiinments tax, if a man is prejmred to spend 
4 annas on the cheapest seat in the cinema or the theatre for his 
evening’s entertainment, it makes very little difference to him if he is 
called^ upon to pay an extra anna to Government in the way of an 
entertainments tax. Similar arguments apply to the more expensive 
forms of litigation and entertainments; and so I claim that there is a 
clear and definite principle underlying the Bills which I am now 
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presenting to the Council, namely, that the tax will be paid by a 
limited class of persons who have definitely resolved to go in for a 
certain course of action and that the new taxation which we jiropose 
will add very little to the exi)enditure which such i)er 80 ii must incur 
if he undertakes any liability at all. It is very diffic‘ult for us at tjie 
present moment to frame any exact estimate of the amount of mcTney 
that we shall get in by means of these Bills, but the two stamp Bills 
have been drawn up on the assumption that the enhanced rates of 
duty which we propose will bring in about a 50 j)er cent, increase on 
the existing rates; while for the entertainments tax, we have adojited 
the English rate of 25 per cent, of the admission fee. During the 
current year, on the revised estimates, our revenue from non-judicial 
stamps is exj>ected to be just under a crore and that from (‘ourt-fees 
about Its. IGO lakhs, so that a 50 j>er cent, increase should bring in 
about Rs. 100 lakhs, but it is possible that .some diminution of revenue 
will f(dlow the imix).sitiou of increased duties, and we tliink it safer, 
therefore, to estimate, for jue.sent purposes, our receipts from stamp 
duties and court-fees at alxmt a crore and 20 lakhs of rui)ees. It is even 
more difficult to make any estimate about the amusements tax, because 
it is an entirely new thing in Bengal, but from such information as we 
have been able to obtain regarding the seating capacity of places of 
entertainments ifl Cidcutta,. we think w'e might get from this source 
It sum of between Rs. 12 and Rs. 15 lakhs a year, and we should get 
about the same from the betting tax. That is to say, as far as we can 
estimate at present, our total receipts from the proposals whicli 
we now place before the Council, will amount to something approach- 
ing Rs. 150 lakhs, and will leave us a surplus of about Rs. 00 lakhs 
after providing for our liedrock deficit. That is very little indeed, 
having regard to the fact that our bedrock deficit has been arrived at, 
as I have t‘xplained, by cutting down our administrative requirements 
to the barest possible limits. Our budget deficit for the current year, 
leaving out the contribution to the (lovernment of India, is Rs. 141) 
lakhs, HO that an increased income of Rs. 150 lakhs would still leave 
us in very much the .same position as we were at the b(‘ginning of 
the year. But as I have said, if we can secure a moderate surplus, 
it will be possible to finance a loan for capital works, thus relieving 
our revenue budget. If, thes^’efore, the Council votes th*e increased 
income for which we ask, we shall ^ie able to carry on our funcdions 
with comparative efficiency; and by maintaining the economies which we 
have already decided to effect, we shall have something to sjHire 
for new schemes. On the other hand, I think the Council will agree 
that our demands are strictly moderate and that we could not well ask 
for less. That, then, is the position. We* recogni.se that the 
imposition of this fresh taxation will cause a certain degree of hard- 
ship to those who will be called upon to pay, but we claim that our 
measures have been so devised as to reduce that hardship to a minimum. 
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In return for the sacrifice to which we ask the Council and the 
public to submit, we can promise a reasonably efficient Government 
able to carry out its essential duties in a reasonably efficient manner. 
That is one picture. Ilie other is the situation which will arise if the 
Council refuses our demands, — a Government reduced to paralysis and 
impotence, with public affairs in a staie of chaos and confusion affect- 
ing the daily lives of every inhabitant of this Presidency. I ask the 
Council to reflect on these two pictures and to consider them well 
before it decides on its attitude towards our proposals. There are 
times in the history of nations and of individuals when men are tempted 
to adopt a desperate course of action, but it is seldom that such action 
is not followed by bitter after-regrels. I ask the Council to weigh the 
present problem sanely, soberly, and calmly, in the same way that they, 
as sensible men, would tackle a similar problem in their own business 
or in their own homes. 

I do not think I need add any further general remarks on the situa- 
tion whi(!h our proposals are designed to meet. I now beg to intro- 
duce the Bengal Amusements Tax Bill, 1922. I propose to reserve my 
remarks on the Bill till I move the next resolution^ for referring it to a 
Select Committee. And as I shall have to inflicd another speech on the 
Council in that connection, perhaps you, Sir, would tjiink it desirable to 
adjourn the House at the presiuit stage. 

The Secretary then read the short title of the Bengal Amusements 
Tax Bill which was then deemed to be introduced. 


Adjournment. 

The Council was then adjourned till Friday, the 20th January, at 
3 P.M., at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 
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Prooeedings of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. 

The Council met in the Council Chamber in the Town Hall, Calcutta, 
on Friday, the 20th January, 1922, at 3 r.M. 

Present: 

The Deputy-President in the Chair, the Ilon’hle the four Members 
of the Executive Council, the Hon’ble the three Ministers and lOG 
nominated and elected meml>ers. 


Oath. 

The following member made an oath of his allegiance to the Crown : — 
Mr. J. A. deLisle. 


Starred Questions 

^ (to which oral answers were given). 

Appointment of Dr. Holt in the Dacca University. 

*VI. Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: (a) Will the 

Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Education be 
pleased to state — 

(i) whether it is a fact that Dr. Holt’s connection with the Dacca 

University has ceased; 

(ii) whether it a fact that he was apjwinted on a contract for 

two years or so, and that he has been induced to resign his 
appointment on payment of a lump sum of nearly Rs. 10,91)0 
or so, in full settlement of his claims; 

* (Hi) the total amount of money l^r. Holt has cost the University; 
(iv) the total amount of work done by him during his tenure of 
office ; • 

(t;) the specific nature of his ^rk; and 

(vi) the number of hours of his official duties per week, if any? 

(b) Will the Hon’ble the Minister be pleased to state whether it 
is a fact that the Dacca University hak got no well-equipped gym- 
nasium attached to it for want of adequate ^unds, and that Dr. Holt 
haft no work to do ? 

(c) Will the Hon’ble the Minister be pleased to state who* is respon- 
sible for Dr. Holt’s appointment? 
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MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION (the 
Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter); (a) {%) [t is a fact. 

{ii) He was appointed for twd years: the appointment has [been 
terjninated hy miitnal a^ifreement on terms which include the payment 
to Dr. Holt of Rs. 89,995-l'‘l-4 and the acceptance of Dr. Holt’s obliga- 
tion^ to pay the (Jovernment of the Straits Settlement £228. 

(lii) Rs. 10,475-10-8 the above sum of £228. 

(iv), (v) and {vi) Dr. Holt submitted a scheme for a school for the 
training of teacihers in Physical Education to be provided with Anato- 
mical and Physiological laiboratories. The finances of the Univer- 
sity did not i>tuinit the realisation of the scheme, and in view of the 
financial stringency, the Executive (/ouncil recommended that the 
engagement with Dr. Holt should 1 h^ terminated on terras mutually 
agreed on. As his intentions were not realised, no detailed state- 
ment of his work and of the number of hours to be devoted to it was 
ever drawn up. 

{h) A j)roi>erly e(juip]HMl g-yninasium is being provided, but a g’reat 
deal of work in Physical Education is possible without a gymnasium 
and there was plenty of work for Dr. Holt to do with the material at 
his disposal. 

(c) The (Jovenior of Hengal on the recommendations of the advisory 
committee constituted under setdion 50 of the Dacca University Act, 
and acting under the statutory iiowers vested in him under that 
section. 


** Basudev Mandir ” in Bakarganj. 

*VII. Rai NIBARAN CHANDRA DAS GUPTA Bahadur: Will 
the Hon’ble the Minist(*r in charge of the l>epartment of Education be 
jdeased to state what action, if any, has been taken for the repair of 
the ancient monument known as “ Basudev Mandir ” at U ttershahbaz- 
pur, within the District of Bakarganj K 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. MITTER: The only monument that is con- 
sidered worth preserving in Ut tarshahbazpur in the district of Bakar- 
ganj is the ancient Moth at (jobindpur; the so-C4illed “ Basudev 
Mandir,” l>eing a lately restored building, is of no archaeological 
interest. Proposals for the juotection and preservation of the former 
building are being made to the Government of India, who have taken 
over the charge of the maintenance of all protected monuments. 

Railway embankments and obstructions of free passage of water. 

*VIII. Rai NIBARAN CHANDRA DAS GUPTA Bahadur: (a) 

Has the attention of the Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Local Self-Government been drawn to the serious obstructions 
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caused by Ibe railway embankments all over the jfroviuce to the free 
passage of water? 

(6) If so, what action, if any, has been taken or wliat action is it 
proposed to take in the matter? 

(c) Are the Government considering the desirability of taking any 
action for the removal of similar obstnu tions caused by the district fioard 

roads in the past, and to prevent such obstructions in future? 

• 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT (the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea): (a) The 

answer is in the uffii’matlve. 

(h) It is projmsed to arrange for a preliminary investigation under 
the Chief Engineer, Ihiblic n(‘alth Department, and if the financial 
position of GovernimMit janniits, an (‘X|>f‘i’t will be apjiointed to carry 
out the survey during the next rains. 

(c) Government have no information in the mattm* but an imiuiry will 
be made in connection with the jiroposed survey. 


Unstarred Questions 

(answers to which were laid on the table). 

Primary Education. 

67. Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: Will the Hon’ble the Minis- 
ter in charge of the ])e‘ part men t of Education be jileased to state what 
steps, if any, have been taken for the encouragement of primary educa- 
tion in Bengal ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. MITTER: R(*ference is invited to the reply 
given on the 19th December last, to unslarred question No. 1, asked 
by^ the member which coveis the action taken by Government and 
by local bodies. 


Kidderpore, Alipore a|^ Tollygunge Bridges. 

• 

6S. Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY : Will the Hon’ble the Meml^er 
in charge of the Department of Irrigation be jileased to state what 
steps, if any, have lieen taken — • 

(i) for the early completioji of the construction of the Kidderpore 
bridge ; 

(n) for the widening of the Alipore bridge; and 
(ni) for the widening of the ToUygunge bridge? 
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MEMBER in Charge of DEPARTMENT of IRRIGATION (the 
Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan): (?) In the Kidder- 
jx)re bridge Hteel-work Ih well in hand and Government is pushing on with 
the eonstruetion as hard as possible. 

(u) and {iii) The rough estimates of widening the Alipore and 
Tollygunge bridges are under prejiaration. 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: With regard to question 68, 
may I ask when the construction oi the Kidderpore bridge is likely 
to be completed. 

The Hon’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 

BURDWAN: I should like to ask that question myself. The work is in 

the hands of the Engineers. 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: May I ask whether the period of 
the contract for the construction of this bridge is over or not? 

The Hon’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 

BURDWAN: Yes, it is over. 

’ j 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: May 1 further ask whether a penalty 
is being inflicted on the contiactor tor tlie unnecessary delay in the 
completion of the construction of the bridge? 

The Hon’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 

BURDWAN: All these matters are now under consideration in the 
Department. 


Appointment of Sub-registrars. 

69. Mauivi RAFI UDDIN AHMED: {a) WiU the Hon’ble the 
Minister in charge of the Deifartment of Education be pleased to state — 

(i) out of 14 Sub-registrars appointed this year how many were 
appointed from the Calcutta, and Presidency and Burdwan 
Divisions, resiiectively ; 

{ii) how many of them were Muhammadans ; and 

{Hi) wdiether the number taken from these places w'as in proportion 
to the iini)ortance of these places? 

{h) If no Muhammadan was taken, from these places will the 
Hon’ble the Minister be pleased to state the reasons? 

(c) Is it not a fact that Muhammadan graduates were candidates 
from the places? 

{d) What are the qualifications required of Muhammadans for 
appointment as Sub-registrars? 
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TIM Hon'ble Mr. P. C. MITTER; (a) (t) Cald^itta— nil ; Preti- 

(lency Division — 1 ; Burdwan — 8. 

(ii) None. 

(Hi) In making: appointments in the Registration Department the 
importance of particular areas or towns is not taken into consideration. 

(b) The principle followed in making these appointments is that 
of giving one-third of the apiK)i?jtments to Muhammadans in Western 
Bengal, and one-half in Eastern ffengal. The accepted piK>portion is 
43 per cent. Muhammadans and 57 per cent. non-Muhammadans of the 
total cadre. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) A copy of the Rules for appointment in the Registration 
Department is laifl on the table. 


Rules for Appointment in the Regist) atinn Department tiferred to in 
the reply to clause {d) of question No. 69. 

[Ah corrected up to iHt September, ridr NotUication No 14 T.-K,, dated 20th April, 1918, 
Notification No 22'.i0 R#gtn , dated ioth March, 1919, and Notification No 910 T. 11.. datetl 28th 
July, 1912.] 

1. The nunibe* of probationers to Iw* appointed in the Registration Depart- 
ment will be determined each year by the Governor in Council. The number of 
appointments to be made and the authorities by whom nominations for these 
appointments will be made will be notified in the Calcutta Gazette as soon as 
possible after the 1st August of each year- 

2. Ordinarily 7o per cent, of the appointments will be made on the nomina- 
tion of the Commis.sioners of Divisions and 25 per cent, on the nomination of the 
Inspector-General of Hegistrntion. The Governor in Council reserves the power to 
make apfiointinents in exceptional cases without calling for nominations. 

3. Candidates nominated by the Commissioner of a Division must ordinarily 
fulfil the following conditions: — 

(n) they must belong to families resident or domiciled in the Division j 
(h) they must be of good character; 

(c) they must be of sound health and robust amstitution ; 

yd) they must not be under 20 or over 25 years of ege on the Slst December 
of the year which the nomination relates ; 

(r) (i) they must have passed the I. A. or I. Sc. examination of the Calcutta 
University, or the cortesponding examinations of any other recognized 
Indian University, or have qualifications declared by Government to be 
equivalent to passing such examinations ; or * 

(ii) they must have passed the higher standard or the final examination of 
the Arabic Department of a recognised Madrassa, and have sufficient 
knowledge of English for the proper t>erformance of the duties of a 
Sub-Registrar ; , 

(f) they must be able to read with facility documents written in Bengali. 

4. Candidates nominated by the Inspector-General of Registration mast falfil 
the conditions (6) to (/) in rule 3. 
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6. The Commissioners of Divisions and the Inspector-General of Registration are 
not precluded from nominating persons who may be eligible under rule 3 (d) and 
(e), but whose claims appear for particular reasons to deserve special consideration, 
and who have sufficient knowledge of English to enable them to discharge efficiently 
the/luties of a Sub-Registrar. 

6. (a) For each appointment allotted to the Division, every District Officer 

will ^lubmit to the Commissioner, on or before a date to be fixed by the latter, 
the names of the two candidates belonging to families resident or domiciled in his 
district. In submitting these he will give in Form I appended to these rules, 
a brief state.nent of the grounds of his recommendation in each case. Form I 
should be accompanied by a certificate of character and conduct from the Principal 
of the Institution at which the candid.'ite last studied for not less than one 
year, or from some responsible officer of Government, a medical certficate in 
Form II appended to these rules, and evidence of the candidate’s age and educa- 
tional qualifications. 

(b) The Commissioner and the District Officer in his Division will meet on 
a date to be fixed by the Commissioner, and will consider the claims of all the 
candidates nominated. They will also call the candidates before them and seo 
and converse with them so as to foim an opinion regarding their suitability. The 
Commissioner will then select two rames ho each of the appointments to be made 
on his nomination and submit them in order of preference to Government by a 
date not later than 1st October, stating his reasons for the preference given. 
With his report submitting these names the Commissioner will submit Forms I 
and II for all candidates, entering in each case in the last column of Form I his 
own opinion as to the suitability of the candidate. 

(c) In making nominations special attention should be paief to social qualifi- 
cations and family status and influence, tu services rendered by the candidate’s 
father or his family, to the claims of backward communities, and to the possession 
of a robust constitution. 

7. The Inspector-General of Registration will submit to Government in Form 
1, on or before the 1st October in each year, two names for each appointment 
to be made on his nomination. 

8. Each probationer will get an allowance of Rs- 30 per month. Appoint- 
ments in grade V of Sub-Registrars will be given to approved probationers as 
vacancies in the cadre occur. Probationers will, as far as possible, be posted to 
offices in the Division to which they belong, but after confirmation they will be 
liable to transfer at any time to any office in the Province at the discretion 
of Government. 

9. The Governor in Council may, in special cases, declare the period of proba- 
tion to be unnecessary and may also make direct appointments to the higher grfides 
of Sub-Registrars. 


FORM I. 

Column J.— Nume of candidate and address in full. 

Column 2. — Father’s name, profession or occupation and address in full. 
Column 3 . — Religion and caste or race. 

Column 4 . — Date of birth (dify and month to be given). 

Column 5 . — Educational qualifications. 

Column d.— -Other information regarding the candidate (physique, moral charac- 
ter, present occupation, etc), including a declaration whether or not he has at 
any time been pronounced unfit for Government employment by the Medical 
Board at the India Office, or any other duly constituted medical authority. 
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Column 7. — A memorandum of the status and services of nrembers of the family. 
Column 8. — Special claims for consideration. 

Column 0. — Remarks indicating: degree of District Officer’s personal know- 
ledge of candidate and sources of information about him, with Commissioner’s 
opinion as to the suitability of the candidate. 


FORM II. 


(Bengal Olril Modioal Depai tm'Mit Po'ni No. S8.) 

[Medical Certificate under Bengal Government Resolution No. .ISDO-Medl., 
dated the 30th June, 1897.] 


Special Certificate of Physical fitness for Ci.vcrnmcnt Service 


I, *do hereby certify that I have examined 

for employment in His age is by his own statement 


, a candidate 


(a) General conformation. 

(b) Vision. 

(f) Hearing. 

(d) Lungs. 

(r) Heart. 

(/) Liver. 


(g) Spleen. 

(h) Hernia, present, or absent, t 

(i) Hydrocele, present or absent, t 
(;) GlywRuria, present or absent, t 
{h) Albuminuria present or absent, t 
(/) Distinguishing marks. 


I consider that he is of sound health and good physique, and capable of bearing 
fatigue and exposure, and that he is fit to enter the service of Government, t 


I consider him unfit to enter the service of Government for the reason given 
att 


Place 

Date 


CivU Surgeon. 


* Designation of Medical Officer. 

t Strike out “prew*ni" or ''absent" in (A), (I), (/), (k), and whichever of tlio concluding nentencm doM not 


L. Birlkt, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Convictions in murder cases in the 24-Pargana8 district. 

70. Mauivi RAFI UDDIN AHMED; («) Will the Hfm’ble the 
Member in charge ot the Police Department be pleased to state the 
number of murder cases duriig the last ten years — 

(?) in the district of the 24-Pargaiia8 ; and 
(ii) in thana Baduria, in the same district? 
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(b) Will the Hbn’hle the Member be pleased to state — 

(i) how many of these cases ended in conviction ; and 

(ii) the reasons for failure of conviction in a large number of 

' cases from Baduria? 

I^EMBER in charge of POLICE DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Wheeler): (a) (i), (a) (n) and (b) (i) Statements are laid 
on the table,, 

(b) (ii) It is impossible to give a general answer. 

Statement referred in the anstver to unstarred question No. 70 {a) (i) and 
(b) (i) showing murder cases reported from 1912 to 1921 ifi the 
24- Par g anas district* 


Year, 


Ombs. 

Oonviotlons. 

1912 


30 

1 

1913 


18 

4 

1914 


26 

2 

1915 


29 

2 

1916 


26 

4 

1917 


37 

1 

1918 


3S 

2 

1919 


.31 

2 

1920 


47 

3 

1921 


36 

3 

Statement referred u 

the answer 

to unstarred question 

No. 70 (a) (ii) 

(h) (x) showing murder cases 

reported at Baduria police-station 

the 24-Parganas 

Tear. 

district. 

OaBee. 

Oonvictlona. 

1912 

... 

1 

Nil. 

1913 


2 

7* 

1914 


4 


1915 


3 

II 

1916 


2 

II 

1917 


4 

M 

1918 „ 


5 

II 

1919 


3 

II 

1920 


6 

1 

1921 


70 

I 



, 36 

1 


* Thrae omm ar« pending. 
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Rewision of Ministerial Oflioert’ pi^, 

71. Mauivi RAFI UDDIN AHMED: (a) Is the Hon’ble i\e 

Member in charge of the Department of Finance aware that distress 
and unrest are prevailiog among the ministerial officers of Bengal on 
account of the delay.in giving effect to the revised scheme of the pay 
as recommended by the Salaries Committee and considered by this 
Council in the last August session ? • 

(b) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state how long it 
will take to give a final shape to the scheme? 

(c) Will ‘the Hon’hle the Member be pleased to state whether he 
has received a telegram from the President of the All-Bengal Ministerial 
Officers’ Conference held at Barisal on the 28th December, 1921, 
regarding the increase of pay of the ministerial officers? 

(d) If so, are the Government considering the desirability of laying 
on the table a copy of the telegram ? 

(e) What effect, if any, do the Government propose to give to the 
prayer made in the telegram? 

(/) Are the Gofernmeut considering the desirability of giving 
effect to the revised scheme of pay from the beginning of the current 
financial year as^)rovided in^ the current year’s budget? 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of FINANCE (the Hon’hle 
Mr. Kerr): (a) Government have received representations to this effect. 

(b) The recommendations of the Salaries Committee in respect of 
the revision of the pay of the ministerial officers of the High Court and 
in the upper divisions of the offices of Divisional Commissioners, 
District Officers and District and Sessions Judges are still under the 
consideration of Government. These cases, it is hoped, very shortly, 
to refer to the Government of India. The cases of all other nniiisterial 
officers dealt with by the Salaries Committee have been already referred 
to the Government of India with the request that early orders may be 
passed regarding them. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) and (e) A copy of the telegram is laid on the Library ^table. In 
framing their proposals for submission to the Government of India, 
Government have given due consideration to the representations made 
therein. 

(/) Government regret that in view of the financial position this is 
not possible. 

. 

Inoom^tax wtaMirimtent.. 

72. Babu BROJENDRA KI8H0R RAY CHAUDHURI: With 
reference to the statement made in the Statement of Objects and Beasons 

13 
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of the Income-tax Bill recently introduced in the Indian Legis- 
lature, to the effect that hereafter the Provincial Governments will not 
h^ required to meet any part of the cost of the income-tax establish- 
ments, will the Hon’ble the Member in charge of the Department of 
Finance be pleased to state the amount to be saved to this Govem- 
niellt by this proposed remission in 1922-23, and. whether such remis- 
sion is likely to yield a net gain to the Government of Bengal in the 
year 1922*23, under the arrangement laid down in Rule 15 of the 
Devolution Rules? 

ThO Hoil’ble Mr. KERR: No part of the cost of income-tax estab- 
lishments falls upon the local Governments at present, since during 
the current year the assignment made by the Government of India has 
covered the entire cost. By a recent alteration of rule 15 of the Devo- 
lution Rules, which comes into forc^e on the 1st April, 1922, the entire 
cost of income-tax establishments in the provinces will be borne by the 
Central Government. The Income-tax Bill will merely confirm the 
arrangement. There will therefore be no remission and no gain to the 
local Government by the passing of the Bill. 


Diet of patients iti Caloutta Medical and Campbell hospitals. 

73. Babu BROJENDRA KIBHOR RAY CHAUDHURI; Will the 
Hon^ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self- 
Government be pleased to make a statement showing the average cost 
of diet per head of patients in the Calcutta Medical College and 
Campbell Hospitals, respectively, since and before the war? 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: A statement 
is laid on the table. 


Statement referred to in unstarred question No, 73, showing the average 
coat of diet per patient in the Calcutta Medical Colleys Hospital and 
the Campbell Hospital, 


Diet obarob per patient. 


Tear. 



Medical College Hoepital. 

Campbell Hoepital. 




Kb. 

Rs. 

1913 



7-93 

3*76 

19U 


... 

8*78 

4*11 

1915 



919 

4*17 

1916 



9-19 

4*47 

1917 



9-28 

5-69 

1918 



9*84 

6*1 

1919 



irii 

6-07 

1820 


... 

1305 

7 15 



Bengal and Caloutta oonetabulary. 


74. Babu BROJENDRA KI8HOR RAY CHAUDHURI: Will the 
Hon’blfe the Member in charge of the Department of Police be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing — 

(i) the number of vacancies in the Calcutta and the Bengal 

constabulary, respectively, and 

(ii) the number of Bengalis recruited to each, since tlfe recent 

revision of pay of constables? 


The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: A statement is laid on the 
table. 


Statement 7'eferred to in unstarred question No. 74. 

Calcutta Police — 

Niiniber of vaca*ncie8 in tlie rank of conatablea at the end of 19>l 186 

Number of recruit constables enlisted between Ist Ck'tober, 1920, 
and Slat Ltoceinber, 1921 ... ... ... 1,172 

Number of Bengali recruit constables enlisted between Ist Octo- 
ber, 1920, and 31st December, 1921 ... ... ... 90 

Bengal Police — 

Number of vacancies in the rank of constables at the end of 1921 .351 

Niimiier of recruit constables eidisted between Ist October, 1920, 
and Hist Decern l)er, 1921 ... ... ... 2 0G6 

Number of Bengali recruit constables enlisted between 1st Octo- 
l»ei. 1920, and 31 st December, 1921 ... ... ... 1,132 


Primary Eduoation. 

75. Babu BROJBNDRA KISHOR'RAY CHAUDHURI: With 
reference to the proposal for the establishment of Social Welfare Centres 
as ouUined in Mr. E. Biss’ rsport on the expansion and improvement 
of Brimary Education, will the Hon’ hie the Minister in charge of the 
Department of Education be pleased to state what progress, if any, 
has been made in the matter? 

Th0 Hotl’bto Mft P. Ca MITTER: The opinious of local bodies, of 
public associations and of individuals were invited in Government Reso- 
lution No. 1284 Edn., dated 2nd July, 1921, and some, not many, teplies 
have been received. No other action has been taken. 
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Expense on diet for Indian and European patients in 
Caloutta Medical Collego Hospital. 

76. Dr. JATINDRA NATH MOITRA: WiU the Hon’ble the Jlinis- 
ter in charge of the Department of Local Self-Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing for the years 1900, 1910 and 
1920, the expenses on diet in the Calcutta Medical College Hospital 
on — 

(i) Tndian, and 

(ii) European patients? 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: The necessary 
statement is furnished below: — 

1900~(7:) Es. 15,929-4-7; (ti) Es. 23,622-2-2. 

1910— (0 Es. 24,526-8-9; (ii) Es. 43,239-5-5. 

1920^(^) Rs. 68,144-3-11; (n) Es. 64,229-6-1. 

Imperial grant to Dacca University. 

77. Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: Will the Hon ble the 

Minister in charge of the Department of Education be pleased to state — 

(i) whether it is a fact that there is an Imperial jjrant of over sixty 

lakhs of rupees in favour of the Dacca University; 

(ii) wlieiher it is a fact that the grant is merged in the Bengal 

balances ; 

(Hi) what amount has been given to the Dacca University out of 
this Imi>erial grant; 

(iv) how much the Dacca University can still claim from the 
Government from this Imperial grant; and 

(r) what is the total grant provided for the Dacca University in 
the current yearns Budget (including recurring and non- 
recurring expenses and exj^enses for building work, etc.)? 

The Hon^ble Mr. P. C. MITTER: (i) The balance of the grant on 
the dlst March, 1921, was Es. 51,36,000. 

(it) It is so merged. 

(Hi) Expenditure from the grant up to the end of the financial year 
1920-21 was Es. 22,69,000. Under section 14 (a) of the Devolution 
Eules the said grant has become part of the Provincial assets. Ear- 
marked grants as such have no longer any existence. 

(iv) The Dacca University can not claim anything, but the balance, 
if estimated, would amount to Es. 51,36,000. 

(v) Es. 5,00,000 recurring; Es. 4,00,000 non-recurring in Educa^ 
tion Budget; Es. 6,02,700 for works in progress; Es. 51,607 for new 
works in Public Works Department budget. Total Rs, 15,54,307. 
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Siltifig up 4>f rivers in Dacca. 

78. BiiHl JOG EN DR A NATH ROY: (a) Will the Rouble the 
Member in charge of the Department of Irrigation be pleased to state 
whether he is aware of the fact that owing to the silting up of the 
Brahmaputra, the Padma and the Dhaleswary, many parts of the Dacca 
district have been inaccessible and insanitary? 

(b) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state thS amount 
that has been spent in dredging these rivers within the last ten years 
for improving the communications and the sanitation of the district? 

The Hoft’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 
BURDWAN: (a) The member is referred to the answer given to his 
un starred question No. 24 asked at the Council meeting of 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1921, also to answer (a) of his unstarred question No. 51 of the 
14th March, 1921. 

(h) The amount spent on improving the rivers Padma and the 
Dhaleswary including the Buriganga is shown in the subjoined table. 
Owing to the paucity of staff, funds and dredging machinery, it has 
not been possible to take up the improvement of the Brahmaputra 
river. 

0 

Statement referred to in unstarred question No. 75, showing the amount 
spent on improving the rivers Padma and Dhaleswary, including the 
Buriganga, within the last lO years. 



Burrlgao^ end 
L)bn)*>«w»rj 
riTers. 

Rlrer Pndmn. 


Rh. 

Hh. 

1911-12 

42,773 

22,543 

1912-13 

49,268 

54,332 

1913-U 

62,200 

61,847 

1914-15 

56,899 

66,239 

1915-16 

29,599 

7,061 

1916.17 ... . 

32,9.12 

13,799 

1917-18 

25,128 

17,319 

1918-19 ... ... ^ 

17,604 

11.9^5 

1919-20 

J7,316 

o o 

CO 

1920-21 

20,529 

Excise shops in the Asansol Minin|; Settlement. 


79. Mr. KRISHNA CHANDRA RAY CHAUDHURI; (a) Will the 
Hon'ble the Minister in charge of*the Department of Agriculture and 
Industries be pleased to state whether the Government contemplate 
Uking steps to reduce the number of country-liquor and pachwai iiiops 
in the mining area of the Asansol subdivision P 
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(b) What ifl the actual excise revenue derived from the sale c 
intoxicants including ganja^ opium, country-spirit and pachioai in tb 
' same subdivision? 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of AGRICULTURE an 
fNDUSTRIES (the Hon’ble the Nawab Saiyid Nawab All Chaudhuri 
Khan Bahadur): (a) The question of reducing the number of country 
liquor and pachwai shops in the mining area of the Asansol subdivisioi 
will be taken up and considered in the course of the next year, in con 
sultation with the Local Board of the subdivision. 

(b) Rs. 8,52,437 in 1920-21. 

.Honorary Presidenoy Magistrates. 

80. Raja MANILOLL SINGH ROY: (a) With reference to th( 
answer in the November session of the Council to unstarred questior 
No. 117 (c) of Babu Surendra Nath Mallik, asking for a list of the 
Honorary Presidency Magistrates with single sitting ]^K)wers exercising 
second or third class powers outside Calcutta, the Hon’ble the Member 
in charge of the Judicial Department was pleased to say “ there are 
only two such magistrates, namely : — 

1. Babu Atul Kumar Sen, and 

2. Babu Jatindra Nath Sen.” 

(b) Is the Hon’ble the Member aware that Babu Atul Kumar Sen, 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate, with single sitting powers, has been 
exercising first class jKiwers for a number of years outside Calcutta, 
i.e.y at Sealdah P 

(c) How is it stated that he exercises second or third class powers 
outside Calcutta? 

MEMBER in charge cf JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Sir Abd-ur- Rahim): (a) and (5) Yes. 

(c) By a regrettable mistake. 

Bub-registra^. 

81. Mr. HU8EYN 8HAHEED 8UHRAWARDY: (a) WiU the 

Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Education be 
pleased to state what action, if any, has been taken to better the con- 
dition of the Sub-registrars in the matter of their pay and prospects ? 

(h) If a scheme has been prepared, are the Government considering 
the desirability of laying it on the table ? 

(c) If no scheme has been prepared, will the Hon^ble the Minister 
be pleased to state the reasons for the delay P 
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(d) Has the scheme, if any, been incorporated (n the next year’s 
budget to any extent P 

(c) If not, do the Government intend to do this P 

(/) Is there any proposal to increase Registration fees to meet the 
cost of the proposed increase in the pay of the Sub-registrars P 

{g) If so, are the Government considering the desirability of placing 
the proposal before the Council at an early date P 

The Hoffl’ble Mr Pt C. MITTERs {a) and (&) The member* is referred 
to the answers given to clauses (h) and (c) of starred question 
No. XVI of 29th August, 1921, and to the answers to unstarred question 
No. 68 of that date and starred question No. XIII of 21st November, 
1921. 

(c) This does not arise. 

(d) and (e) The required provision will be made in the schedules of 
new expenditure, the consideration of which will depend on the taxa- 
tion profwsals being approved by the Council. 

(/) The departmental proposals have not yet been formally con- 
sidered by the Miiyster. 

(g) If the proposal is approved, Government will be prepared to 
lay the papers on the table. 

Hospitals and disponaarios. 

82. Dr. JATINDRA NATH MOITRA: Will the Hon’ble the 
Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self-Government be 
pleased to state — 

(t) the number of hospitals in Bengal containing more than 100 
beds; and 

(it) the total number of hospitals or out-door dispensaries where 
the average daily out-door attendance is over one hundred P 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: (t) Ten. 

(it) Sixty. 


Munioipal Jaw for Howrah towa 

83. Dr. HA88AN 8UHRAWARt)Y: (a) Will the .Hon’ble the 

Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self-Government be 
pleased to state whether the attention of the Hon’ble the Minister has 
been drawn to the remarks of Mr. HopkynS in the Administration 
Report of the Howrah Municipality for the year 1914-15 P 

(b) Is the Hon’ble the Minister aware that the greater portion of 
the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899, has been extended to the * Muni- 
cipeJity of Howrah P 
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(c) Are the Government considering the desirability of having a 
separate Municipal Act passed for the town of Howrah? 

(d) With reference to the correspondence ending with the letter, 
dated the 1st SeptemW, 1921, written to the Hon’ble Mr. O’Malley 
by Babu Haripada Ray Chaudhury, a rate-payer and a municipal com- 
mi^isioner of Howrah, what action, if any, is it proposed to take in the 
matter on consideration of the provisions of law discussed in the said 
letter ? 

The Hon’Me Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: {a) Tl^e answer 
is in the affirmative. 

{})) A considerable number of the working sections (with modifica- 
tions) have been extended. 

(c) The reply is in the negative. The inconvenience referred to in 
the Administration Report does not jx)int to the necessity of a special 
Howrah Act, hut to the desirability of compiling a hand-lx)ok showing 
in convenient form which sections of the Calcutta Municipal Act have 
been extended. This is a work which the Municipality can undertake. 

{d) The matter is still under consideration, wdth a view to amend- 
ing the new secret ballot rules, to meet the difficulties pointed out by 
Babu Haripada Ray Chaudhury. 


Govornment Bills. 

The Bengal Amusements Tax Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. KERR: 1 move ‘‘ that the Bengal Amusements Tax 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. H. E. Spry, 
Mr. H. P. Duval, Sir Charles Eesteven, Nawabzada K. M. Afzal, Khan 
Bahadur, Mr. H. Barton, Mr. S. M. Bose, Mr. Krishna Chandra Ray 
Chaudhuri, Babu Annada Charaii Dutta, Rtvi Mahendra Chandra Mitra 
Bahadur, Rai liadha Charan Pal Bahadur, Mr. W. R. Rae, Dr. Abdull- 
al-Mamun Suhrawardy and myself, with instructions to submit their 
report for presentation to the Council as soon as possible”. 

Since this Bill was first circulated, we have added a new chapter 
imposing a tax on certain forms of betting, as well as a tax on entertain- 
ments proper. In regard to the entertainments tax, the most important 
provision in the Bill is clause 3, which shows the rates of the tax 
which we propose to impose. Thes^ rates, as I have said, are based 
upon the English rates. They will, no doubt, be scrutinized carefully 
in the Select Committee, and we shall, of course, be perfectly ready 
to consider any criticisms which we may receive either from the 
members of the Select Committee or from the outside public. I am 
not myself altogether satisfied with the scale of taxation in clause 8, 
and we have received various criticisms all of which will receive our 
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most careful consideration. The rest of the chapter relating! to machinery 
is taken from the latest edition of the English Act, with modifications 
necessary to suit local conditions. This taxation was first imposed 
in England in 1916. It has been amended on Tarious occasions since, 
and the latest Act was passed only in March last. I may add that in 
England, the tax brings in over £10 millions a year, or more 
than 160 lakhs of rupees. In Bengal we do not anticipate that we shall 
get more than Rs. 15 lakhs out of the tax. In other words, the popu- 
lation of Bengal is being asked to contribute to Government on account 
of its amusements less than one-tenth of the sum which is paid on this 
account by the population of Great Britain, which is very much about 
the same size as that of Bengal. It will be noticed that we have provided 
for the exemption from the operation of the amusements tax of all 
entertainments of a philanthropirvcharitable or educational nature, and 
such festivities as agricultural shows and the like. Also, we propose 
that the Bill should apply, in the first instance, only to Calcutta, Dacca 
and Darjeeling. We have selected these places, because the amount 
of revenue obtainable there is considerable. We do not think it worth 
while to extend the Bill to smaller towns until we see how it works in 
the larger places. *It would, of course, be useless to extend the Bill 
to any place where the cost of collecting the tax would be greater than 
the receipts, or* very nearl^v the same as the receipts. There seems 
to be some misapprehension in various quarters that the effect of the 
Bill will be to impose a tax on jat.ras and similar amusements in the 
mufassal. That, however, is not the cause at all. As I have explained, 
we propose that the Bill should apply, in the first instance, only to 
Calcutta, Howrah and certain of the surburbs and to the towns of 
Dacca and Darjeeling. It is very unlikely that the Bill will ever be 
extended to mufassal villages at all. In the second place, the Bill imposes 
a la.K only on the public resorting to those places of entertainment for 
which admission fees are charged. The Bill will not affect in any 
way those entertainments to which admission is free. 

As regards the tax on certain forms of l^etting, we have added 
thes^ provisions in response to an opinion very widely expressed that 
this would be a very suitable source bf revenue. I should like to 
explain clearly that the Bill does not mean that we are recognising 
betting to a greater extent tiian we do at present. Under the Bengal 
Public Gambling Amendment Act, 4913, betting is le^^al, if carried 
out on a horse-race on the day when such race is to be run and in an 
enclosure which the Stewards controlling the race have, with the 
sanction of the Local Government, set apart for the purpose. It is only 
this legal betting which js affected by the Bill. We do not, of course, 
propose to make any money out o{ illegal betting at all. In drawing up 
the Bill, we have been greatly assisted by the advice of the Stewards of 
the Royal Calcutta Turf Club. The Stewards are, of course, in no way res- 
ponsible for the Bill; I am afraid they do not like the Bill very much; 
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but I feel that I should publicly acknowledge the great value of the assist- 
ance and advice we have received from them. I am not myself what is 
popularly called a racing man. During my occasional visits to races, my 
/betting is confined to a modest ticket in the totalisator ; and the same 
reihark applies to Mr. Spry and other officers of the Finance Department. 
So, we cannot profess to call ourselves experts in this matter, and had it 
not been for the assistanr^e of the Stewards of the Eoyal Calcutta Turf 
Club, we should have found it very difficult to put any workable measure 
before the Council at all. It will be seen that we propose to tax two forms 
of betting. The first is betting on the totalisator. The totalisator at the 
Calcutta Turf Club has a yearly turnover of about 2i crores of rupees. 
That is an enormous sum which, 1 am sure, the Council will agree with 
me, we are justified in taxing. At the same time, it would be a mistake 
to tax this source too highly. Totalisator betting is, I think, every- 
one will agree, the least objectionable form of betting; and if we reduced 
unduly the profits to be made out of this form of betting, we should merely 
drive people to illicit gambling. So, after considering the laws in 
force in the British Colonies and other countiies, where betting taxes 
are levied, we have thought it right to limit ourselves to 4 per cent. 
In the case of bookmakers, we provide for a tax of 2J per Qent. on 
^payments made by them to winning backers. We have done this 
in order to equalise the tax on betting with bookmakers ‘^.s far as possible 
with the tax on betting at the totalisator. I think that some members 
are a little puzzled as to why we have put a tax of 4 per cent, on the 
totalisator, and only 2i per cent, on the payments made by book- 
makers. The leason is this: the Turf Club at the present time make a 
deduction of 10 per cent .from all investments in the totalisator; with 
this revenue, they pa\ the expenses (.f the totalisator, which amount 
to about 5 lakhs of rupees a year and a considerable portion of the 
expenses of running the race meetings. Any balance over they 
distribute to charities, and, as everyone knows, iheir annual distribution 
to charities is on a very liberal scale. The Turf Club represented to 
us that it would be risky to raise the deduction from the totalisator 
investments above 12J per cent., because that would discourage the 
people from betting at the totalisator and drive them to other and 
more objectionable forms of gambling. Consequently, if the Turf Club 
pursue what is, I believe, their intention of raising the deduction 
from the totalisator takings to 12J per cent., and if we take 4 per cent, 
under this Bill, 2^ per cent, out of the 4 per cent, will be paid by the 
public and IJ per cent, by the Turf Club. It is for this reason that 
we have fixed the contribution to be levied on the bookmakers^ payments 
at 2i per cent., so that it will correspond with the levy of 2i per cent, 
which we shall take from the investments made by the public in the 
totalisator. I hope that this point is now clear. It will be observed 
that the^tax on betting with bookmakers like the tax on tlie totalisator 
is a tax on the winning public and not a tax on bookmakers at all. 
Bookmakers already pay income-tax on their profits, and we have thought 
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that it would not be fair to impose additional taxation on a small olas 
like the bookmakers. What we want to get at is the betting public, an< 
this we shall do by the provisions of our Bilk 

The Bill is, of course, an entirely novel thing in Bengal, and as I hav< 
said, we shall be only too ready to consider any suggestions that we maj 
receive either from members of the Select Committee or from the genera 
public. We have allowed time up to the 31st January for receiving 
opinions on the Bill, and we hope that the Select Committee will begii 
its settings early in February, when the opinions have come in. Hii 
Excellency has appointed Sir Charles Kesteven to be an expert meml)e] 
of this Council and of the Select Committee for purposes of the Bill. W< 
considered the question of putting an expert member to represent othei 
forms of amusements, but it is difficult to find any man representative 
of all the various interests which are affected by the first chapter of the 
Bill. I propose, however, to suggest to the Select Committee that we 
should summon before us witnesses representing the theatrical profession, 
the cinema profession and other important forms of public entertainments, 
and that we should hear what they have to say, before we submit oui 
final conclusions^to this Council. In this way, I hope that we shall be 
able to lay before the Council next month a. thoroughly workable Bill on 
which we shall be able to rely for a considerable portion of the revenue 
which we so urgently need. 

Colonel Ai PUCH S At this stage, 1 desire to make a few comments 
on the principle and the general provisions of this Bill, without going 
into any details. 

This Bill has become necessary in order to meet the deficit of our next 
budget. Its object, therefore, is to raise money. But it is a tax on the 
people’s amusements and entertainments, and we are, therefore, likely to 
to meet with some opposition, and to enable the tax-payer to feel that his 
contribution is going to be used by Government for a worthy object with 
which no one can quarrel, I would ask the Hon’ble the Finance Member 
to,again consider if he cannot introduce a provision in the Bill stating 
that the proceeds of-this tax will be ear*marked, and, in the first instance, 
be spent for some objects like expenses for the upkeep of hospitals, chari- 
table dispensaries, medicaV schools, orphanages and the like. When a 
man is made to pay for his amu8en»nt the question of sentiment plays a 
part, and he would be less likely to grumble if he feels 4at he is thereby 
helping some philanthropic or charitable work in charge of the Govern- 
ment. It is only a matter oi keeping a separate account for this ear- 
marked fund which, however, would form a part of the general revenues 
of the Province. At the sara^ time, it would release other sums now 
contributed which would then be used for the general revenue. 

This suggestion is partly based on a similar provision which I find in 
the law relating to the Amusements Tax in France. For instance, 
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there, I find that “ out of the income derived from the above tax, it ia 
provided that the following shall first be paid : — 

(a) One million francs to the State Orphanage. 

^ (6) One million francs to the State Institution for those mutilated 

and wounded in the War. 

(c) Three million francs for scientific research, of which one million 

francs are ear-marked for research in connection with tuber- 
culosis and cancer. 

(d) Two million francs for helping the establishment and work of 

laboratories for faiming, research, and so on. 

The next point which I would urge before you is that the principle 
underlying this Bill is too restriqted in scope, with the result that all 
types of entertainments and amusements have been placed on the same 
footing, instead of being classified. They are going to be made to pay 
the tax on a uniform basis, although this will result in inequality and 
injustice. If this tax were meant merely as a temporary measure, I 
would not complain. But I do not think in the matter of taxation it is 
right to place the prize ring, or a horse race on the sa^me footing as an 
exhibition of fine arts held say by the Society of Oriental Art. 1 would 
not put the theatre on tfie same footing as a cinema. Art has its 
immemorial rights, and even when we are compelled to tax it for purposes 
of revenue, it should have differential treatment; cinemas, on the other 
hand, could better stand a burden had it not been for the fact that the 
Government has permitted the Central Government to encroach on its 
preserves by imposing a 20 per cent, duty on films. I am not sure that 
the Central Government is not eating the cake leaving us only the crumbs 
and that between us there will soon be no cake to eat. Any encroach- 
ment on the Scheduled Taxes by the Central Government should be strenu- 
ously opposed. I am aware of the fact that in the English Act of 1916, 
all entertainments were similarly treated for purposes of taxation. This 
Bill has merely copied that Act. B'lf 1916, England, in the midst of 
the War, passed the Entertainments Tax more as a War Measure than 
otherwise, so that the preferential claims of different types of amusemei\^8 
were not fully considered, in fact they .were really not considered at all. 
On the other hand we find that France has gone about the business in 
a thorough manner and has worked out its proposals on what seems to 
me to be sound principles. For instance, in France, a tax is imposed on 
shows and attradcions and similar diversions on the following scale: — 

1. Theatre, cafe-chantant, phonograph, seances, circus, menagerie, 

jugglery, salons, society balls and foreign or occassional balls 
and all other similar shows, attractions, exhibitions, plays, 
amusements to which the public are admitted for payment — 
^6 per cent, of the gross receipts. 

2. Music hall, cycle automobile, foot and sailing races, billiard 

matches — 10 per cent, of the gross receipts. 
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3. Cinematograph — 10 per cent, np to 15,Oo6 francs monthly 

receipts, 16 per cent, from 15,001 to 60,000 francs, 20 per cent, 
from 50,001 to 100,000 francs, 26 per cent, above 100,000 
francs. 

4. Dancing, balls, skating, matches of strength, bull-fights, 

cock-fights, tea concerts, tea dancing, dinner dancing,, and 
similar establishments — 26 per cent, of the admission and of 
all receipts. 

It is not possible here to discuss the principle underlying this scale of 
differential rates. I can only add that unless this tax is to be of a 
temporary nature, these principles should be carefully considered, and 
I would ask the Finance Member to go into this matter with due considera- 
tion before we pass the Bill. 

The next provision in the Bill which requires attention is that the tax 
is to be recovered on the value of the admission tickets only. There are 
two main objections to this. One is that a proprietor, say of a cinema or 
the promoter of an entertainment would be able, if he so chose, to avoid 
the tax to a large extent by having a system of two tickets, one for 
admission which may be priced low, and the other for the use of a particu- 
lar kind of seat, which may be a reserved seat, or a seat in a particular 
part of the hoi^e. Another objection to this system is that it would be 
expensive to collect and whiild in some cases be needlessly irritating. 
The other and probably the cheaper method would be a tax of a percentage 
as in France on the gross collections, different perc.entagea being fixed 
for different tvpes or classes of amusements. Each proprietor, manager, 
or promoter of an entertainment would be compelled to take out a license 
temporan’ or otherwise, for the entertainment. This would give due 
notice to the revenue authorities of the holding of the entertainment. 
They could then be present or get a verified return of the gross collection, 
and collection would be comparatively easy. T would, therefore, press 
this matter on the attention of the Hon^ble Finance Member. I am 
aware that the two methods were fully discussed when the English Bill 
was before Parliament, but T am not satisfied that the English method is 
better than the French method for this country. The method I suggest 
is, T see, supported by Mr. Madan. 

I would also like to know^whether it is the policy of this Dill to exempt 
entertainments like dances, skating rinks (e.g.^ roller skating), merry- 
go-rounds, and similar places of entertainments, where tlmse who pay for 
their enjoyment are themselves the performers, and are neither * ‘specta- 
tors'^ nor “audience" according to the definition in the Bill of the word 
“admission." A definite assurance to this effect was given in England, 
and I would like the Finance Member to repeat it. 

I have only one more suggesfion to make at this stage. I do not* 
think that penalties should be inflicted on the person admitted as’ contem- 
plated in the Bill. In this country, where literacy is hardly at 5 per cent. 
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you cannot expect the person admitted to find out whether the ticket 
which he has purchased haft been properly stamped or embossed. It may 
lead to needless pin-pricks, and probably much dishonesty. Further, 
how do you expect a person admitted to find out, and to be sure, that the 
proprietor has made some arrangement for payment of the tax direct with 
the Government, as he may under the provisions of clause 4 of the Bill? 
In any case, I would strongly urge on the Member in charge to delete this 
penalty clause as far as the person admitted is concenied, or, at any rate, 
such person should not be made liable unless a dishonest intention to 
defraud the Exchequer can be proved against him. 

As regards the Betting tax, I desire to make a few remarks at this 
stage. A glance at the clauses shows that the Finance Member is, appar- 
ently, not a racing or a betting man, otherwise he would have known that 
there are two parties to a bet, the Backer and the Fielder. He has only 
taxed the Backer, but the Backer does not always win ; and if the 
Backer is to be taxed on what he receives from the Bookmaker, the 
Bookmaker should be taxed on what he receives from the Backer. The 
thousands of rupees which he gets from the Backers should be taxed. 
If a person bets with the Bookmakers, say, 2 lakhs of rupees, you get 
lift. 8,000 from the totalisator, but if he goes and putsdt with the Book- 
maker you get only Rs. 5,000. If my suggestion is carried out, then 
the Bookmaker will have to go. He must go. You ^re giving him 
a preference over the public revenue. He has under the Bill got to 
pay nothing at all. I hear that the Bookmakers say that they are not 
being treated fairly, but as a matter of fact, in this case, the Book- 
makers are going to have a very unfair advantage. Under the Bill, 
the Bookmaker has not got to pay any tax at all. He is taking credit 
for what the Backer has to pay. The winning Backer will get buck 
his money less 2J per cent. But what does the Bookmaker pay? You 
are not taxing him. On the other hand, you are taxing every ten rupees 
that the Backer pays. That seems to me to be very unfair. I may 
mention that a few years ago the Stewards of the Turf Club decided to 
abolish the Bookmakers. It was at the instance of the racing public 
that they were retained. The Stewards were wrong in giving in. The 
public funds will be poorer if they do not go. And if they do go, that 
4 per cent, will come to the public revenue. 

With these observations, I support the introduction of the Bill, 

Babli 8URENDRA NATH MA*LLIKs I have heard, with great 
attention, the very able and lucid statement of the Hon’ble Finance 
Member as to the deficit and the necessity for fresh taxation next year. 
I am very sorry that my 15 minutes^ time will not permit me to go into 
figures in details at all. As a general conclusion, I must say that, so 
Jar as the next year is concerned, with the proposed reduction of Rs. 83 
lakhs in the new Public Work's Department expenditure and Rs. 63 
lakhs of Government of India remission, and Rs. 40 lakhs at least of 
this year’s surplus, t.s., with Rs. 186 lakhs found, any apprehension 
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to meet a deficit of Rs. 210 lakhs need not be gr*^ve enau^h to call for 
a fresh taxation for next year. A little more economy in ex]f)enditure 
would allow us to wipe out the remainingr Rs. 24 lakhs. With this, a.s 
a preliminary remark, I befr to oppose all the proposals of fresh taxa- 
tion either on Amusements or on Business — one and all of them. 
Representing as I do my constituency here, I have no other altera- 
tive but to do it. The country as a whole has lost much of the confi- 
dence in the Government, and consequently, the people are disposed to 
look to these proposals with considerable distrust. Owing to the Gov- 
ernment persisting in its career of unjustifiable repressions, inspite of 
repeated requests to the contrary, the people of the country, naturally 
and legitimately, apprehend that much of the new expected income of 
over Rs. IJ crores will be devoted by the Government for carrying on 
the repressions more effectively and toi their heart’s content. The 
people, therefore, are opposed to strengthen the rods which are meant 
to be broken on their backs, and to extend the jails meant for their 
unwarrantable captivity ; and I am one of those people. 

But, apart from this moral ground, there are other grave reasons 
based on justice £Wid iK)licy, which have impelled me to oppose these 
fresh impositions. As I do not like to be stopi)ed again at the middle 
of my say, I hj^d better summarise my reasons as briefly as 1 can. 

(1) The first reason for which I oppose these proposals is that this 
is the best time and opportunity for our countrymen to get the admitted 
injustice done to Bengal by the Financial Adjustments remov(‘d by the 
constitutional method of exeiling adequate moral pressure upon the 
Central Government. This can onl\ be effectively done by us diy 
throwing out, in into, these proposed Bills for fresh tavutn)n It is 
well known thatitis this Meston award which has been chiefly res- 
ponsible for the heavy deficit, Bengal has to face, though so far as the 
next year is concerned, I have grave doubts whether there will be any 
appreciable deficit. Out of the Rs. 30 crores of revenue collected in 
this Province, fully Rs. 20 crores are taken away from it for the Central 
Government — leaving a deficit of over Rs. 2*10 crores for the Province 
itself. Our Provincial Government haft been trying to some extent, 
to get this cruel wrong rediessed, but with little or no success; and it 
is now our duty to help our#Government in its endeavour 6y risking a 
crisis (which we must) to expedite the reversal of this financial adjust- 
ment, which has even been admitted by His Excellency tte Governor to 
be so unjust to our Province. We have been called upon to contribute 
to the Central Government Rs, 4 crores more than Bombay and Rs. 17 
crores more than Madras. This is a cruel wrong and it is clearly the 
duty of every son of my motherl^d to get it redressed by refusing these 
Bills of taxation and thereby putting adequate pressure on the. arbiters 
of our fate to render justice unto us. We must refuse, therefore, to 
tax ourselves any further to perpetuate this gross injustice. “ Out of 
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evil cometli good ** and let that be our motto, and we must not lose 
this golden opportunity of pushing our just claims to the winning place. 

(2) The second reason of my opposing these Bills is that the cost 
;of the ordinary administration of the Province has become too heavy 
for us to bear, and we cannot afford to add to our burden. In the last 
60, years for which we have got a liocal Government in this Province, 
it has been the persistent policy of the Government to let the cost of 
administration grow from more to more at the cost and to the total 
disregard of the alarmingly increasing death rate, the hopelessly j^ersist- 
ing ignorance, and the ever-dwindling indigenous industry of the people 
of this country. The selfish policy of ‘‘ all for the administration and 
little for the people can no longer be tolerated. The old order must 
change yielding place to the new and those ideas of the bureaucracy 
which cannot adjust themselves to the spirit of the new situation — they 
must go. Unnecessary and thoughtless waste of public monies — like 
spending Us. 1,13,000 over a daroga’s damage suit or paying a rent of 
Rs. 50,000 a year for a house for the office of the Industries Department 
for the supposed conservators of industries which themselves do not 
practically exist — these, and all of their complexion, must be things 
of the past. We do not see the least desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to observe the smallest economy when its pet and favourite 
departments have to be encouraged and pampered. Tiast year, at the 
budget time, knowing full well that a terrible deficit of over Its. 2} 
crores was staring us at the face, the Government increased the ex- 
penditure on Police by Rs. 35 lakhs and that on a recurring basis. As 
the Government has shown scanty regard for our anxiety to make our 
two ends meet, they have no right or reason to expect us to support 
their proposals of fresh taxation. Unless the last word on retrench* 
ments has been said and heard and given effect to, it will be a fatal mis- 
take on our part to vote for the additional taxes for that would only 
whet the bureaucracy^ s appetite for further and fatter food and there 
will be proposals of additional and fresh taxation year after year to feed 
its ever-increafing administrative expense, under a false fetish ot effi- 
ciency of which we have been hearing rather too much. 

« 

(3) The third reason why I oppose these schemes of taxation is that 
these are the only sources which are available to us to raise additional 
revenue for our much and hitherto neglected nation-building depart- 
ments, though that again would b^at no mean cost and hardship to our 
already overburdened and suffering people. As such, we cannot afford 
to spend them in meeting the current expenditure of a too expensive 
system of administration absolutely unsuited to our slender^ means. 
We must have money, for our own national purposes — we must have 
money to combat the dreadful scourge of malaria which is eating into 
the vitals’ of our people and has already reduced it to “a dying race.^' 
What shall we do with Reforms and Swaraj if we have got to be wiped 
out of the face of the earth at no distant time if we cannot combat 
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malaria and insauitation ? The most ur^j^ent national question before us 
is sanitation, and no question, political or social or economic, can come 
within miles of it. Then comes the question of mass education with- 
out which it is almost im|)ossible to deal effectively witli sanitation. 
And without this primary question of sanitation having* been settled 
first and satisfactorily, it is useless to ex{>ect any improvement in indi- 
genous industry. In this connection, I would remind the Ilou.se of 
what His Excellency the Governor told us in this behalf in Nt>''ember 
last — 

I must warn the Council that even with the taxation proposals which we shall 
put forward a comparativ'ely bmall portion of the surplus will lie available for 
new expenditure. 

This means tliat the expiected amount of about Rs. H ciores of 
more will be almost wholly eaten up by the administration it.self and 
nothing would be left to be diverted to the purposes which are of vital 
imjiortance to us. 

"VVe should, llierefore, most strongly op}H).s(‘ the imposition of fresh 
taxation. \V(* must do it. not out of sjiite or cro.ssne.ss but out of a 
determination to risk a crisis only to redress our wrongs, ex|H*dite the 
rendition of financial justice to our province, and to comind ad(*(|uate 
retrenchments in^the recun-ing lines being made. 

It may be said, as has bden sugge.sted, that if \vv do not vote for 
these fresli taM*s, tlieii the administration may conn' to a standstill. 
I do not know it the law peimiits His Excellency the Goveinor to i*aise 
the additional taxation by a jiroce.ss of certification alt through under 
the (iovernment of India Act if the (\>uncil refuse to do th(‘ same. If 
he has got that power, and if he u.ses it, then lie takes upon him.Melf 
alone the sole resjionsihility of raising the.se taxes and we will not have 
any re.s]>on.sibilitv in the matter. If, on the other hand, on the event 
of our refusal, His Excellency takes the other cour.se permitted by the 
law, VIZ., to dis.solve this (k)uncil, then it .shall be our duty to carry 
the i.ssue to the country and seek re-election and come here again to 
opfKise these projiosals — so long as our wrongs aie not iedi*e‘-sed. 

If, •however, the Government is advisej to adojit a genuine attitmh* 
of comi)romi.sc, and is j>repared to act in a true spirit of sensible and 
rational settlement, then we are pre])ared, in fact we would (?onsider it 
our bounden duty, to see that the ii^ministration of the country is 
allowed to be carried on for the next year with the help ^ that addi- 
tional taxation, and, at the same time, the pressure on the central and 
superior Government to bring about a speedy reversal of the unjust 
award of the Meston and the Joint Parliamentary (’ommittes may not 
be in the least relaxed. • 

What, therefore, I venture to f)ropose to my non official brother 
members is to vote for the taxation bills only if the Government fs pre- 
pared to undertake to carry out the three following definite conditions 
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as a matter of fair and reasonable compromise. We would vote for 
these fresh taxation bills strictly as a temporary measure with a life in 
them for only one year, Lc., up to end of March, 1923, definitely so 
enacted in them, provided the Government is prepared — 

(i) to remove at onc-e the repressive measures by withdrawing the 
notificalions under the Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
the Seditious Meetings Act and otlier coercive measures 
' recently ado]>ted ; 

(n) to take urgent steps at once and bring about within the year 
a redress of the ]>resent financial injustice to our Province 
by securing at least our jmrely piovincial and legitimate 
income of over Rs. 3 crores from jute exjmrt duty or a half 
share in the income-tax collected in ('alcutta over 90 per 
cent, of which is ])aid by the residents of Bengal, or by any 
other way they can, to save that amount of j)rovincial in- 
come from the clutches of the Central Government; and 

(777) to j)lace within that one year, before this (V)uncil, definite 
schemes of retrenchment in the lecurriiig ex])enditures to 
relieve the country adequately from the excessively 
heavy cost of administration. 

Let the Gov(‘rnment pause, considei-, and speak out in no vague or 
indefinite teiins. If they do accept these three conditions then we 
would at once accept the Bills for one year only, Jf not, we straight- 
away reject them. 

To make my jmsition clear from any possibility of misapprehension, 
1 must say that I am not opposed to fiesli taxation, however unpleasant 
the duty may be, if that be hereafbu’ found to be absolutely necessary 
for our nation-building work on which our mere existence depends; but 
I shall certainly oppose, with all my might and with all my power, any 
pi’oposal of fresh taxation for ca li ving on the w(uk of ordinary adminis- 
tration, for the excessively costly nature of which, we are by no means 
responsible before man and God, and which have made the Reforms 
a curse. 

I, therefore, call uixm my fellow elected members to remember the 
best interests of our motherland, to reject all hesitation and weakness 
at this critical juncture, and to take the dullest and the most legitimate 
advantage that has been offered to us by Pi*ovidence, through the 
Reforms, to secure the least of what the country wants and thus justify 
our existence heie. I need hardly assure my friends, that the method 
proposed by me for attaining our object, is not only legitimate and 
proper but is highly constitutional as well. I have not come here to wreck 
the Government but to work out the Reforms. Supporter of the Gov- 
ernment as I certainly am, I am a greater supporter of my country’s 
cause. I, therefore, earnestly hope and trust that we shall be true to 
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our country and shall realise that, if we cannot properly assert our- 
selves at this hour of our country’s need, by this most constitutional 
method of securing our rights, then we shall grievously fail to do what 
is clearly and honestly our barest duty to our country. May God give 
us strength, not to betray the trust, that has been imposed u}K)ii us by 
our dear motherland. • 

Rai Dr. HARIDHAN DUTT Bahadur: I feel that it is a misfortune 
that 1 have been called ujx)!! to s]H‘ak immediately aft(M‘ my clo(]ue!it 
friend. Babu Suiendra Xath Mallik. My friend has unfurled the flag 
of opiK)sition to the new taxation. 1 wi.sh I could stand with him 
under that flag, but the lucid speech, which the Ilou’bh' Mr. Kerr 
delivered yesterday and also this morning, leav<‘‘s us no other alter- 
native but to giv(‘ our ecjualified support t<> the Bills which are now 
under our (‘onsideration. As re present at iv(^s of the p(‘opl(‘, nothing 
will be more acceptable to us than to o|)pose any extia taxation. How- 
ever alluring that may be, we must not forget that then* are certain 
situations umbu' which we must speak out what W(‘ actuallv fe(‘l. On 
an occasion with which we an* (‘onfronted at the ])n‘sent tiuu*, 1 think 
that we have no otl^er alternative but to give our support to taxation to 
increase our r(*venue. The Hon’ble ^Ir. K(*rr has M‘rv foicibly pointeil 
out that th(*ie an* thn*e alternatives before us. ^IIk* first is tin* raising 
of loans, which is impossible,* the se(‘ond is the carr\ing out of letrench- 
ment, which has lK*en attempted; and the thiid is tlie (jU(*stioii of fresh 
taxation. My fiiend, Babu Surendia Nath ^lallik, was one of tin* 
membeis of the <lej>utation which was sent to Simla by this Ooinicil. 
They have conn*’ back disapjxiinted — greatly disappointed. I ](*gi(‘t 
that my friend with all his elo(juence could not induce* ilie (Tov(*rnm(*nl 
of India to be less unkind to us. The fact ]•eluaJns that inspite of all 
our eflorts the* stony heart of the (lovernment of India could not be 
moved. However anxious we may be to save our p(‘ophv fiom any 
imposition of fresh taxation, how can wa* ignore this fact that before* 
another year jiasses away what stares us in the fae-e is a deficit of ue*ai-ly 
95 lakhs of ruj)t*es. What has ]>een suggested by Mr. l\e*rr to me*e*t 
this (leficit api)ears to me to be reasonable. TaxatieiU ye)U e*annot aveiiel 
under those circumstatie’es. In the first’ Bill taxation has l)ex*n sug- 
gested on certain things wliich are not necessities but iidmitledly 
luxuries. If my friend or any of his adherents couhl find any solution 
out of the difficulty without fresh taxation, T, for mys(*y, would be 
extremely gratified. But to come here and say T do not want any taxa- 
tion, T do not think that that is a reasonable attitude to lake, 

Coming to the subject that is before use, the Amusement Bill, 
while I give my general support to it, I find tlyue are certain jioints 
which should be brought to the notice of the Select ('ommittee wlieii 
it sits to discuss the Bill. 

The first point that I ask the Committee to consider is whether it is 
expedient to tax all amusements. I think that there is necessity for 
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periodical amuflement and relaxation especially in the case of the toil- 
ing masses. I feel that they have a beneficial affect on public health 
and public morals and what strikes me is that anything wliich tends to 
fiiake innocent and healthy amusements costly for the poor will drive them 
to vseek undesirable forms of relaxation. At the present time the most 
popular amusement is the cinema which is still in its initial stages in 
India. The })ropoHed taxation will hit this particular industry hard 
and will deprive the iK>or of this amusement as an additional 25 per 
cent, will jierhaps be too heavy a burden i)articularly to those having 
families. So I believe that the proposed taxation is somewkvt inex- 
I)edient and should not be resorted to unless it is found to be absolutely 
necessary. 

My second point is about the claims of Calcutta for this 
revenue. The anticipated revenue from this taxation is about 15 lakhs 
of rui)ees, but now that taxation on betting on race-courses has also 
been added, that will iiuTease the revenue to nearly 80 lakhs of rupees. 
The major j)oi‘tion of this revenue will be derived from (.\ilcutta and 
its suburbs and only a small fraction will come from Dacca, Darjeel- 
ling and Barrackpore. So the Corjmration of Ca](‘utta may justly 
claim the revenue. In the (/oriK>ration (^ommittee, where I was a mem- 
ber, we considered tliis matter and we thouglit it was hardly fair to 
tax the ]>eo])le of Calcutta for the needs of the whole province of Bengal, 
and if this tax was levied, it would be only fair that the Corj)oration of- 
(-alcutta should get it or at least a reasonable share of it. It may be 
known to many of us here that the Corporation of ('alcutta is at ]>re- 
sent in financial difficulty and that difficulty has to be met by some 
sort of reveiiue derived from the peo])le of (Vilcutta. Naturally, the 
Corporation of Calcutta thought that any taxation fiom amusements, 
which would have been a legitimate field for them, had been taken from 
them by the Government of Bengal. In this connection, it has been 
pointed out to me that under the taxation schedules, attached to the 
Government of India Act, the tax on amusements has been allotted to 
the (Tovernment of Bengal. I, therefore, realise that, however anxious 
the Corporation might be to secure this revenue, which is ecjuitably 
theirs, there is some legal difficulty in their way. 

But all the same, I point out that it would be iniquitous to take 
away this source of revenue from the Cor]K>ration of Calcutta for the 
entire province of Bengal and I ask the vSelect Committee fo con.sider 
whether a reasonable share of the revenue derived from this source 
should not be given to the Calcutta Corporation. 

My third point is^ that the present time is rather inopportune for 
taxation of theatres and cinemas. Indian theatres and cinemas' in 
Calcutta, if I have correct information, are now working at a loss, 
owing to the increased cost of films and theatrical accessories, increased 
wages and increased import duties of 20 per cent, instead of TJ per cent. 
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The next point that strikes me is that for increasing the revenue 
some other means of taxation may be exj)lore(l. The Scheduled Taxes 
provides for a tax on advertisements. It is worth while considering 
whetlier w'e could not raise some money hy taxing advertisements and 
l(‘ave amusements alone. If the projK)sed tax must be levied I would 
urge before the Select Committee — • 

(a) That the claim of Calcutta for a share, as 1 have already |)ointed 
out, should be considered, because the (^orjK^ration is as ballly oft' as 
Government, and as the peojde of ('alcutta will contribute the bulk of 
the revenue. 

{/>) That games and entertainments intended for the physical impro- 
vement of the rising generation of (^ilcutta should be exem]>ted 
from taxation. 

(c) I’hat 1h(‘ lowest class of audience who enjoy the cinemas, etc., 
on j)aynient of a small fee of annas throi' or four might be exemj)ted 
altogether. 

(d) That tlu‘ ]U()C(‘<^(ls should be ear-marked, as has already betii 
suggest(‘d b^ Colonel Ihigli, foi' such beiieficient ]>urposes as primary 
education, hospital^, sanitation, and .->0 forth. 'Fhe (iovernment lecog- 
nises tlu* nec(*s,sity ot piosiding more money for these ]uirposes; so tlu*re 
cannot b(‘ any obji'ction to this. Thi*- ^^ould take away the resentment 
which the people' might feed 4igainst this taxation. 

(c) Tliat on going through the sections of the Bill it strikes me that 
the Fort of ('alcutta sliould be brought within the o|)eration of the Bill. 
Tlieie aie (Mite'jtainments held within the Fort to which the jiublic are 
sonudimes jidmittt'd, 

if) That in section o, it is provided that a man wdio is admitted with- 
out })u,\ment of Uie tax should be liable to a fine of Hs. 50. It is not right 
to }MM»alise jH'ojile who attend but may omit to jiay through ignorance. 

(fj) That it is ])rovided that a jM*nalty of Its. 500 may be imposed on 
th(‘ j>ro]uietor who admits a i>erson without jiayment of tux. This .seems 
to be absurdly hig-h and I hof>e this will be reduced by the Select (Com- 
mittee. 

I*ha\e confined myself to the fir.st portion of the Bill. I find that 
since the introdiiction'of the Bill it has been enlarged by the addition of 
a second chaptei which is in relation to betting in race-courses. 1 am 
not a racing man and I ha^ft' no practical knowledge of it; so I shall 
refrain from making any remark on it? ^ 

On the whole, as I have said, the Bill is not so objectionable as some 
of my friends seem to think. Before I resume my seat let me again 
point out to my friends that if we must have taxation this is the form 
which is the least objectionable. • 

• 

Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: I oppose the Taxation 
Bills, and it is not on .sentimental grounds that I oppose the Bills. My 
oi)position is based on financial, political and constitutional grounds. 
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I want to throw out the Bills, because, by doing so, we would create a 
situation whi(;h is bound to draw the serious attention of the powers that 
be to the shabby treatment which has been meted out to Bengal by the 
^(fovernment of India. Out of 30 crores of rui>ees, the gross amount of 
money raised by taxation in Bengal, only nine and a half crores remain 
to‘us and the rest, Rs. 20J crores go to the Government of India; while 
Bombay, wiiose gioss receipts amount to Rs. 30J crores only about 
Rs. lOA chores go to the Government of India and nearly Rs. 14 crores 
remain in tlie jnovince. Again, in Madras where about 
Rs. 20 crores is raised by taxation, about Rs. 13 crores is retained by 
that i)rovince and the Government of India takes only about Rs. 7 
croies. Such ])i'oportion of contiibiition is ineciuitable in the extreme, 
and the ini(juit\ laM-omes still more glaring wlien we see that Rs. 3 
crores which is icnilised frf'in jute exj)ort duty, wholly a product of 
B(>ngal, go to swell tin* Government of India’s finance. In fairness to the 
Gov(‘rnment of Bengal, 1 should say that they had all along protested 
against this iniquity, but what has been the result? Instead of the 
justice of our gi ievancc' being realised, we have leceived, as a matter of 
charity, a remission of our contribution of Rs. G3 laJklis, foi‘ only three 
years. But I must say, at the same time, that th(‘ Goveiiiimuit of Bengal 
did not do all that tlu'y could <‘onstitutionally do in the matter. Had 
the Bengal Governimmt emphatically jnoteuted against such treatment, 
back(‘d by a sutficieni insistence that Government would otherwise be 
im]>ossible, would such a thing have hajqxuied? Had the heads of the 
executive jilainls ex])?(*ssed their inability to serve any longer with such 
depleti'd finance, would the Government of India have sfiH left our 
case unluHuled? The exmaitive has failed to ]nit our case with pro]>er 
emjihasis, and we are now asked to support that very executive by 
HUjijdying it with further revenue. The executive is not r6s]>onsible to 
us, and so they might take this inicjuity lying down, calmly bowing to 
that jxMcunptoiy decision; but should we also do the same? We are the 
childi(Mi of Bengal and Bengal belongs to us. Her interests must be 
jmiamount to us. All other ]x*tty questions must go down before that. 
Should we consent to suck like vampires the life-blood of the poor dying 
peojile, when tb(*y, overtaxed as they are. actually pay more than their 
projxM- quota — when the ]>eople themselvej^ are being decimated by 
famine and pcstihuice? If we throw out these Taxation Bills, the exe- 
cutive, being J)ent on not cutting down their expenses to their resources, 
woutd have to certify the Bills and refer the matter to Parliament. 
I deliberately invite such a situation. Hnder the present situation the 
executive is not removable, by us. It is responsible only to the Parlia- 
ment, and, desperate as our situation is, we must have recourse to all 
constitutional means to bring our grievance to the notice of Jhe Parlia- 
ment in as emphatic a manner as possible. Then, they in Parliament, 
having all the papers and facts before them, would surely see the justice 
of our demands. For I cannot believe a Parliamentary Committee, 
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an absolutely disinterested body, could be partial in the matter. 
Then and there only can we exjiect justice. Not before that. We can- 
not possibly expe<'t any justice fioni the Government of India in this 
matter. They have a deficit themselves and our three crores po to 
alleviate their difficulties to some extent. It is to their interest to 
burk all our demands and deny us justice. But should we, therefoiV, 
remain silent and continue ])ayinp more than our ]>rojx‘r share? India 
is a vast countiT, and if the GoverTiment ot India want money, *it can tax 
the ^Glole country, hut why throw their extra burden exclusively on 
us? It our duty to ])rotest and Ikmc W(‘ have pot the oidy ])ossible con- 
stitutional means of emphatically ex]>ressinp it, if we really want 
i»‘dress. So th«‘ Taxation Bills must be thrown out. 

WliJit is the obje<*t of these fresh taxes? Is it to carry on the i)re- 
sent system of Govf'rnment with its still stiftVninp i‘(‘i>r<‘ssions recjuir- 
irip an ever-increasinp prdice dcunand to sustain thcun? Why shall we 
tax ourselves? W(‘ hi»V(* no ])owei‘ over the purse. It Is in the hands 
of the finance Mtunlau’ — an Executive* (\>uncillor — who is not respon- 
sible to Us, not bound to carrv out (,ur behests. We* passe‘d the other 
day a lesolution tlupt at least 40 j)ci cent, eef the receipts of the ])rovince 
should be ])lace*d at tlie di>,|)()sal of the* t ranNfe*rre*d de‘])artme*nts. Where 
is the repl\ to tjjat? Has it be*e*n acce‘])te*d? Or has it b(*en pathered 
te) the IiiiiIh) of othei' sole*mn resolutions that we* had piously passe*<l ? 
Supi)osinp that like meek and docile jH*e)|de* — and that we are — we ])ass 
these* taxation Bills, have* we the puarantee* tliat there* would be no 
eleficits n(‘xt >eai if the* pres(*nt jeolicy of .sejuandeu* continu(*s? Are 
we a',suie*d that our Finance' Me*inbe*r would not brinp in further ]>ro- 
|x>sals for taxation? So, tax and tax, s(jue*e*ze* eiut what lymph — lvm])h, 
for there* i^-i no lonp(*i blood — von can from the pee)ple, tax their amuse- 
nie*ntM, tax their feasts, tax then maniape's, tax their births, tax their 
deaths. (re*t fodder- for the all-de*vouiinp d(*])ait merits whose (‘Xjrenses 
we cannot control, and in whose* pedicy even our Ministers, let alone 
our-selves, are not thoupht worthy of consultation. It has be^en said that 
our amuse*m(*nt is baitinp the* police*'. ^ es, that is the* onlv amusement 
left t« us that has not yet be*e*n taxexl. Tax it by all means. Verily, 
we can only amuse oui'?ielves by ti'vinp to r(‘duce the jiolie'e exfrenditure ; 
no effect can be ]>ioduced; no real reduction can be done.. The all- 
devouiinp, all-criishinp Leviartian lives on as ever. As lonp as we have 
not this i)ower over the purse, we canifot consent to any taxation of the 
people. We shall always oppo.se it. It is by opposition alone that we 
can ixi.ssibly safepuard the little rights we have by the Befonns, and it 
is thus that the Reforms can be worked sitccessfully. Calm ac(|uie- 
scence and submission to the mandates can never faster our rights, which 
are to prow from withiii, fought ^or and conquered every inch of the 
ground. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr has .said that even after effecting all econo- 
mies there would be still a deficit of about Rs. 90 lakhs. In calculating 
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this figure he assumes that on the receipts side our figures would b< 
reduced by about Rs. 60 lakhs. With all respect for the statement o: 
the Hon’ble Member, I am constrained to say that this estimate o; 
' receipts has been as much an under-estimate as that of expenses an over- 
estimate. In no other years have our actual receipts fallen below tlit 
estimated receipts. I will read fiom the budget to show that our actua 
receipts have been with reference to the estimated receipts: — 


Year. 

Estimated receipts. 

Actual receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs 

191(;-17 

6,20,00,000 

6,62,00.000 

1917-18 

6,65,00,000 

6,86,00,000 

1918-19 

6,96,00,000 

7,.'t9, (0,000 


It is not pleasant to hear that in tlie first year of his administration 
the Hon^ble Member has brought a deficit before us. But I am quite 
hoi)eful that wlien the final figures are in our hands we will find that the 
situation is not half so bad as that. Even assuming that our recei]>ts 
would be reduced by Its. 60 lakhs, I am quite confidenl that ih(‘ (‘sti- 
mattMl deficit of Rs. 90 lakhs can be considerably reduced if the 
Executive would oidy deign to cut down some of its exptuises. It pro- 
poses to efi'ect a reduction of about a crore of rui>ees. From tlie didailed 
statement, a (‘-opy of which has lieen received by me, I gather, however, 
that in three of the most ex}X‘nsive de])artments of the Government, 
viz., General Administration, Administration of Justice*, and Police, the 
reduction has been by only Rs. 1 lakh, Rs. 24,000, and Rs. 80,000, 
lesjx'ctively. The current year’s budget estimate of Gemual Adminis- 
tration is Rs. 89,50,000, that of the AdministTat ion of Justice, 
Rs. 1,40,00,000, and of Police, Rs. 1,90,00,000. A few years back (in 
1914-15) these three departments cost only Rs. 24,00,000, 
Rs. 1,08,00,000 and Rs. 1,04,00,000, respectively. In view of tlieso 
facts can we conscientiously say that the ]>altry reduction of Rs. 2 lakhs 
is all that the Government is capable of making? I am on the Police 
Retrenchment Committee; though we have not yet finished our imiuiiy, 
I make bold to say that only if the Government is reasonable they can at 
once effect' a reduction of Rs. 25,00,000 in the Police budget, bilt the 
Government will not do anything of the sort. 

[Here the member reached his time-li^iit and resumed his seat.] 

Babu KI8HORI MOHAN OHAUDHURI: I congratulate the 
Hon’ble Mr. Kerr on his very lucid and straightforward representation 
of our financial position in introducing the Amusements Tax Bill. I 
admire him more for his "courageous pronouncement and candid con- 
fession that all the trouble began with the inauguration of the much 
exi^('ted Reforms. He explained the critical situation so ably that it 
did not fail to draw the sympathy of this House. 

The opening speech, however, has not been fully reported in to-day’s 
paper, and I had great difficulty in following the figures, though I 
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bpent over two hours in exainiiiinjr tlie details. I cannot say how the 
mistakes, if they are real, crept in. 
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J here are inafi\ ditliciillK's in undiM'standinjjf the fiju^uic's for this year, 
lor tlie n(*xt i'eai , however, tlu‘ fig'ures stand thus: — 


Kh 


Re.eniie 

891 

lakhs 

I'.Xpi-Milll lire 

1,018 

jy 

Hi lien 

127 

,, llon’hle Mr Kerr takes at, 
130 J.tkh-. 


10 
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„ Ol IHi 1.1 khb 


The llon'lile Mr. Kerr ])r<ii.(.ses to raise Rs. ];«) lakhs by taxation 
so tiiat he may sho« a nedit l>alaMee ol Rs. GO lakhs to enalde him to 
raise a hi^ aimmnt lor capital expemhtiire ami natioii-lmihlii.p work, 
lie takes a very optimistic view of .securing i>ermaiieiit help from the 
Central tiovei iimeiil in the near future. As a cautious ami hroad- 
mimled financier, 1 hope he should also take into consideration the other 
eontinpem*y. 1 knew tin* failure in the*utt(‘mpt of ^ettinjj further (3ov- 
ernnient fcraiit. J.ast year we were veiy sanguine about it and within 
a few months we saw the rasiilt. May 1 ask what would riaiiiH-ii if we 
fall and after three ymirs we are eaUed ujion to pay the contribution of 
Rs. Gd lakhs-' Would he udvi.se us to contract heavy flebts without 
being assured of permanent (Jovernment belli? Then there is the other 
question of starving economy. You fix tl,<. exiieriditure at Rs. 1.018 
lakhs by retrenchment so that cannot be the normal state of things' I 
can .safely a.s.sert, I think, that the hopes now field out cannot be real 
It IS said that the large retrenchment mainly affects the reserved side 
of the Government. This I also say, cannot be true as the Public Works 
Department has been shown in the budget as “ transferred.” and 
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economy is ])rof>osed to be effected in that department mainly. In what- 
ever way I look at the question, with all my sympathy for the Finance 
Department, I cannot jtersuade myself to support the proposal. my 
mind, any sound juoposal for taxation is out of the question under the 
present circaimstances of the case. 

I know, as a sensible man (if I can claim to be so), I am to find out 
a remo<ly to jj^et out of the difficulties. My simjde su<^g‘estion is to 
ai»proa(di the Govern meni of India for a loan as you did last year, for 
purcliasiiif^^ dred^’-ers for the Grand Trunk ('anal Scheme. We have now, 
I believe, a loan transaction of our own on the credit of which we can 
easily get Rs. 87 or Rs. 90 lakhs. If we could spend our lar^e cash 
balance on a false hope of Government help, we can risk this also and 
tak(' another year’s time during which w«^ can settle a definite plan of 
a(;tion for our ])ermanent relief. 

1 cannot a^»Tee with my ITon’ble friend that then* is not much room 
f(-i‘ fui'ther appreciable economy. We must wait to see what the 
seveial Standing- ('ommittees and the Poli(*e ('ommitt(*e say on retrench- 
ments. If tin* Government have any confidem-e in the ('oum il, a r(*pi’e- 
sentative commit t(‘e should be asked to discuss the situation and with 
full information ])laced befo](* it consider and formulate definite pi'o- 
pusals 111)011 which the ('ouncil can act. I entiiely diffei^from the view 
that the juoposed taxation would not affect the jiooi'. 

The R(*fonns, 1 am constrained to say, have been a cursi* to our ill- 
fated ]>r()vince. Benpil fought hard for it and a heavy defiiut even for 
the oi’dinary ex]H‘nMe of administration at the outset, without rhyme or 
reason, has been our reward. Bolshevism apiinst tlu* permanent settle- 
ment is staring us in the face. Extension of ])(‘iinanent settlement has 
all alonp: been uijred on the ('on^r(*ss jilatform. Men like Mr. R. V. 
Dutt and others, well ac(]uainted with revenue laws and administration, 
advocated it. With a solemn jded^e of i)t*r])etiiity, the Government had 
to arrant it undei' iieculiar circumstaio'es of the country after a revolu- 
tion. Many of the original guarantees have been re))laced by men ser- 
ving and saving money by the sweat of tlieii* brow. The Bengal 
antry have been spared rack-renting by its operation; still complaints 
are very lightly levelled against it. The jieople of Bengal are overtaxed, 
suffering much from malaria, insanitary village life, want of drinking 
water, medical aid, and jmimary edu.*ation and vocational education and 
rapid increase of the unemployed. I'liis is not the time for fresh taxa- 
tion, for no real prospect of benefit to the i>eoj)le. It was- an unpardon- 
able mistake of our Minister,^ to accept any responsibility or particupa- 
tion with a bankrupt Government in the beginning or to continue in it 
when fully alive to the difficulties of the situation. Every year the 
receipts were far greater than the ex})enditure. Only in this year’s 
budget, we have been told, there was a deficit of last year, and there 
would be a deficit of Rs. 210 lakhs this year. If no permanent Government 
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relief is available early, the best course would be a dissolution and a 
general appeal to the country tor it.s aiitboiitative dire<'(inn (ui the main 
(juestion as to ^\li(‘tber we want tliis shadow of Kefonns or j;ive it up as 
a hopeless task. 

I have often been ridiculed by members of the GovernnuMif , especi- 
ally by the two llon'ble ^lenibeis at the head — the llon’ble Sir llefny 
Wheeler and the Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan — for introducing 
the stock arguiiKMit of economy in whatever ]m>j)o.sals. 1 mVselt bring 
forward oi' wliatever proposals of the (irovernment 1 oppose. Yes, Sir, 
1 confess and with a touch of juide that economy has been the burden of 
the song that 1 liave pleasantly or unjdeasantly sung in this Council. 
Because this was tiie vital point. Talking big was of no avail when 
your i>ocket was empty. And I have always feared since the introduc- 
tion of tlu' Belornis that to carry on this top-heavy administration, if 
I may so characterisi' the piesent machinery without imjuoiuicdy . would 
entail at no distant date further heavv taxation of mv ]M‘oj>le. That is 
why 1 hav(‘ stoutly and stubbornly o]>posed all ]>roposals of fuither 
exi>enditur(‘ for cair.ving on the ordinai-y work of administration, and 
supported all jU'ojiMsals of ret renchimuit and (‘conoiny without (Uidanger- 
ing th(‘ etfici(Mi< \ ol administration. But 1 do not si‘(‘ any ditler(‘nce 
Indween diiect^aiid indirect taxation when it ultimately touches the 
pock(‘t of th(‘ ]K'o])l(‘. Sii, bdo not admit that amusements are a luxurv. 
They aie as neci^ssary for the going on of healthy life as so-(‘alled 
necessaries of lifV. 

Ml. friend, ^fr. ^lallik, has ojijKi.sed this Bill top th(‘ r(‘])ressive 
measures recent Iv taken by tin* Government. T am not juejiared to 
agree in tliat vi(‘w. M ithdrawal of thosi* measures ought to Ik* judg“ed 
indejiendently of this (pu'stion of taxation. 

My friend, Hai Dr. Haridhan Dutt Baliadur, is enamoured of the pro- 
posal ; he thinks there is no way out of it ; I do not know whether he has 
studied the subject very caiefully, but as I have shown, the pro]>oHal 
will be of vcrv little benefit to the jieojde and 1 would therefore ajipeal 
to the (\)uncil not to accept th<* jmopo.sal ; I would rather ask the Gov- 
ernment to manage its affairs this year with a loan of Ifs. 80 or Rs. 90 
lakhs which the (Government of India can be a.sked to advance; it may 
not be neces.sary to go to tin* market for a loan. The Government of 
India who is the author of tTiis great injustice should, 1 think, come to 
our rescue, and with that Rs. 80 or Rs. 90 lakhs we c^mld tide over 
another year and then consider what iK*rmanent measure can be adopted 
to afford relief to the province. 

With these words I oj)i)ose this motion. * 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: I bep to oppose this Bill not 
because of any intrinsic demerit in it, but because, first, the .purpose 
of the taxation, riz., to meet the ordinary costs of administration, can- 
not be supported, and secondly, because this opposition is one of the 
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methods of protesting against the repressive policy of the Government, 
and of making the Executive responsible to the Legislature. 

Hardly more than six months ago — to be exact, on the 13th July 
' last — the Hon’ble Minister in charge of Education said in this Council; 
“ 1 am not prepared to admit that our province should be taxed, merely 
because some people blundered over the financial readjustment of this 
province.” 

And here to-day, in this very Council, we see taxation Bills intro- 
duced evidently with the support of the Hon’ble Minister, which pro- 
pose to take more than IJ crores of rupees from the already overtaxed 
people of this j)oor provin(;e. This, Sir, is the Reforms scheme with 
a vengeance. 

When the echo of the wail of the distressed people of Khulna has 
scarcely died down, when the cholera-stricken people of Mymensingh 
have died like flies, when kala-azar is playing havoc with my own dis- 
trict of ’l'ip})era, the talk of taxation for meeting the ordinary costs of 
administration sounds like a mockery indeed! If the object of raising 
money by this taxation had been to help in removing the chronic distress 
of the hall-starving people, or to help in imparting education to remove 
the great ignorance in which the masses are wallowing, or to bring 
health to the sick and suHering people, then, indeed, r. we might have 
considered the merits of this particular Bill, which is the least objec- 
tionable of the three Bills that are being introduced in this Council. 

Though it would seem to be a great pity to tax the amusements of 
a nation which has hardly any pleasures at all, still, J think, the amuse- 
ments mentioned in the Bill, specially horse-racing, deserve to be taxed. 
1 only wish that gambling in horse-races could be taxed to such 
an extent as to make it prohibitive*. But it is no use discussing the 
merits of the Hill to-day. The fact is, the country is in no mood to be 
taxed and will have no taxation. For what purpose is taxation to be 
imjiosedK Is it to be ear-marked for those “ nation-building ” purposes, 
of which we have been hearing so much in season and out of season? 
No! 'I'liey are to pay for the extraordinary heavy cost of administra- 
tion, that is jn’oving a heavy, burden on this province. The tax is 
raised, not foi' any scheme to ameliorati* the wretched condition of the 
people but 'to enable their so-called guardians to provide highly paid 
posts lor themselves and their proteges, to enable them to spend some 
months in sanitariums, to travel in luxurious saloons, to provide them 
with expensivt* (juarters in Calcutta, to enable the officers, under whom 
steam launches are placed, to go out on shooting excursions in the name 
of tours! 

We have heard a great deal about the great injustice that has been 
done to Bengal in the matter of the financial adjustment. The injustice 
has been great and must be remedied. As has been pointed out 
by the Kumar, our opposition to taxation will help to remove this great 
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injustice. But, there is one thing that strikes me as rather curious. 
The Government of India decided in 1919. even after the representiition 
of the Bengal Governimuit, that the normal expenditure of Bengal should 
he 8 crores, and in two years’ time the 8 crores has gone up to 12 crores. 
Is it not extraordinary? It seems that the spirit of expenditure is 
abroad. It slnmld be chained and controlled and the spirit of economy 
should he installed in its ]dace. Or is it the fiaiit of the dyarchy tfint 
we have got ? Then all I can say is that the sooner this dyarchy is 
cast into the waters of the Hoo^hly, the better for th(' whole country. 

Tlie GovernmeTil ought to have known that it was ruinous to increase 
the normal expenditure of the province by 50 ]>er cent, in the course of 
two years. The fact is that the Government did not seriously attempt 
retrenchment. I make this statement deliberately because I find that 
the lIo?rble I'inance Mem})er said last year: “ We have already pruned 
the budget there; the original demands of the departments totalled a 
sum mucli larg('r than that which we have jictually included in the 
budget. We could not reduce further without starving essential public 
service's and pioducing administrative chaos. In spite of this we find 
that a Tct refuliment of nearly a ciore has been effected this year; and 
that, witlumt pioducing administrative* chaos. If this reduction had 
been effecteel la^t ^eal^ as had been suggeste'd by many of us, then we 
should not hav? been placed in this sorry position to-day. To be fore- 
warned is foreariiH'd ! Was it too much to expect the Government to 
foresee tin* coming dangei- and apply the ]>runing knife in time? We 
earnestl\ believe that retrenchment may be effected. Let Government, 
try this first and then come to the (N)uncil for taxes. 

As legai’ds tlie second reason of my opposi^-ion, I must ('onfess that 
this is the onlv (onstitut ional method by which we can make* the Gov- 
ernment responsible to the wishes of the f’ouncil. d'he k'iXec'utive 
(Tovernment is not legally res[)()nsible to us, but surely there is a moral 
responsibility? How has that moral responsibility been discharged? 
Ila.s not th<' Government set at defiance the wi.shes of the peo]>le in the 
rhand]mr affair, in the Faridpur Jail flogging case, in the repressive 
pidu’v that thi'v have inaugurated? Wliat has the Government done 
about the rhandjmr 'affair ? This roumil passed a resolution that the 
officials concerned in that affair should be dealt with in order to prevent 
recurrence of such actions.* How has the Government gi^en effect to 
the w’i.shes of the Council? Bv senfling them our speeches to read. I 
know that our speeches are dull enough, but this is the ffVst time I hear 
that the perusal of our sj>eeches is made a means of punishment to Gov- 
ernment officials. When we remember that nien, as good as we or you, 
have been brutally flogged in the Faridpur Jail, when we rem(*mber that 
men, who could be an ornamen^ to any Government bench, are now in 
jail for their political opinions, we can have no patience. We must 
bring our view of disapproval to the Government. This is the only way 
to do it. We shall oppose the taxation Bills. His Excellency the 
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Governor has the power to veto oiir opinion : let him do it, if he likes ; but 
in i’ial ease, the Secretary of State and the British Parliament will 
km)w what the Bengal Legislative Council thinks of the present Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

Rai NIBARAN CHANDRA DAS GUPTA Bahadur: I confess I 
did- not expect such a spirit of opposition in this Council of sober and 
sound legislators, with consid(‘red political convictions. With regard to 
the taxatio-!! Bills, f can easily understand the opposition when based on 
the poverty of the tax[)ayers, but opposition on gi’oiinds, whi(‘h are not 
exactly jieitimuit to the question of Finance is, to my mind, not exactly 
befitting the House and the occasion. It has been said, that this is the 
only constitutional method, by which we can bring the Government to 
its senses, redress our grievances and have our desired object. I submit 
that this is not the constitutional view that I take of the present situation. 
Of course, if the object is to bring the present administration to a dead- 
lock, that can Ix' done by opposition to the taxation Bills, but I submit 
that this deadlock is not the constitutional method for the redress of griev- 
amas, oi* foi* cairying out the wishers of the* j)eople, if this be the wish of 
the people at all. It has been said that we have got some kind of 
responsibility by the Reforms, and we want to make the Government 
and our Ministeis resjauisibb* too, but we slumld also remember that we 
have a grave iesj)osibility thrown upon ourselves by the Reforms; that 
is to sjiv, we have to provide foi’ the efficient and pioper working of 
the administrative machinery, and if we put obstacles in the way, I 
submit that we would be shirking our responsibilities, and we do not 
deserve the responsibility that has been put upon us. We all under- 
stand that taxation is unpcjpubu' and the tax-coll(‘ctoi“ unwelcome in 
every houseludd, but taxation has to be resorted to, for the working of 
the adnnTiisti'ative machinery. Nobody likes to ])ay taxes, we know that 
full well; but stein necessities have to be provided for and certain 
payments have to be made; so, putting aside all sentimental objections, 
all personal considerations, and realising the responsibility which lies 
upon our shoulders, W(‘ must devise ways and means for the full, free 
and smooth working of the wheels of the State coach. Let us apply the 
pruning knife by all manner of nu’ans, and let us practise economy. 
I have pleaded for economy, in season and out of season, in connection 
with many schemes that have come up befive the Oouncil; let us apply 
the pruning knife and cut down aB useless expenditure, and effect re- 
trenchments aTl round. But let us not in the name of economy and for 
the purpose of retaliation, bring about a deadlock, which w^ould be a dis- 
grace on the fair name of the members of this Council. So I appeal to 
the members of this Council to look at the facts, fairly and squarely. 
There is a deficit, there is no question about that; and hundreds of reso- 
lutions are c’oming in every day, for the consideration of this Council, 
which, if carried, will mean the expenditure of an enonuous amount of 
money. The Ministers have been abused for not doing many things, 
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but I submit to you, nay, I put it to you, havo the Ministers been sup- 
plied with the necessary funds? We have to supply them w’ith neces- 
sary funds; and when there is a deficit, how arc we to do this? We 
cannot raise money by loans. I do not know if the member who spoke 
about approachinjf the (foveiiiment of India for a loan, is quite ri^ht 
in his su^arjirestion. If there is a deficit, I do not think the (lovernmcnt 
of India can hcdp us, not t(» speak of jaroiufj outside for a loan. It lias 
been said hv some «)t the speakers, that money is ja-oin^af to be raised for 
meeting the costs of the police*, wli(> are out for repression. I submit 
that this is a view which should not be put bt‘fore the (’ouncil; we are 
not discussing’' the policy of repiessions; wc* have discussed that cjuestion 
on several occasions If hon’ble members are anxious to have that ejues- 
tion further debated, they can brin^»- up resolutions in proper form. We 
are discussi!i» the (|Ue>tion of Finance*, and of ways and means for con- 
duc'tici^^ the aclminislTation. There* arc* many defects in the adminis- 
tration which could be I'emedied ; let us apply ourselves to the* finding 
out of lemedies, but in the meantime wc* cannot slo[> the administration. 
It has been said that if jcticnchment had been effected, there* w^ould 
have been no need foi this taxation. After the illuminat injj: spee*c'h of 
the Hon’blc Member for Finance 1 do not think, by c|Uotin^r facts and 
fijjures, I can ciiir\ more conviction to the members of this House*. It 
is deal' to evei^body that it is absolutely nec‘essary to have more funds; 
if loans aie* necessary, where can we ^-et them, without a sinkinp; fund, 
without pidvision tor inte*rest and so forth? What can we do? We 
c*annot boirow; so wc must resort to taxation. Ketre*nchmcnt cannot 
be c*ffect(*d. by a sitifrle stroke of th^ pen, it reepiires consideration, it 
reepiires time, and this Ibeuse will remember that evciiy session w'e have 
been biin^’-in^' uj) resolutions for the formation of a committee to c'onsider 
retrenchme*nt s, ^ esterda\ the Ilon’ble Member said that the standinf? 
cc)mmitte*es attachc*(l t(» each ch‘partmc*nt have been direc*ted to ^o info 
the Cjuestion and su^’^^i^est fuither retrenchments. It will be difficult to 
effect retrenchments all at euice, and the only c'ourse open to us is to 
resort to taxation, and what kind of taxation is the least objectionable? 
It has been said that the* least objectionable method of taxation is a tax 
on hixuries; we know full well that amuscunents are luxuries; races are 
luxuries, t heatre-^nu'n^’- and attendinjr cinemas are luxuries; and there- 
fore this is the least objectionable form of taxation. 

• 

I think those pentlemen who disemssed the details of the Bill 
are a bit ah<*ad of their time, because the Bill will have tt» be considered 
first by a Select rommittee which is to be formed and then by this 
House when that committee submits its report. I fiirthc*r and sup- 
port the Bills bec*ause it is the only form of taxation which does not 
strictly affect the poorer people. With this •view^ I would ask the 
Council to lc*ave aside all passfon and consider this question on pure 
business lines and on business principle. We are all householders, 
in our own homes, when we are in pecuniary straits we have to cut down 
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our expenses to exploit new sources of income to meet the necessary 
demands. Government is faced wdth this problem, and as limbs of it 
we have to face it also as best we can, 

Babu TANKANATH CHAUDHURI; We meet here to-day in order 
to fa(;e a very gloomy sii nation. The FinaiKHi Member, the Hon’ble 
Mr'. Kerr, yesterday placed before us a ])icture on wliioh we cannot but 
look with a gloomy hearl. There is a big deficit and we aie to find out 
moans for meeting it, and w(‘ are to consider whether tliis deficit is the 
creation (^f this (-oiincil or whether this deficit has been forced upon the 
(Council. This is a (piestion which we must consider. We Imve heard 
that Bengal has heen very shabbily treated but, as practical men, we 
must face the situation as ])est we can. We must all of us join together 
to get r(‘dress in the shape of getting bai k our du(‘s — the money which 
the Government of India has unjustifiably snatched away from us — I 
mean the tax on jute. It will reijuire some time lefore we can g(‘t back 
our money, but in the meantime we must try to face the situation as 
lK)ldly as ])ossihle, and then* is no other course h*ft to us than to impose 
fresh taxation on the peo])le. It is a known fact that Bengal is already 
over-tax('d, but still, when we liave to find money w('. must see whether 
we can resort to the least obj(‘ctionahle form of taxation. The taxation 
on amus(‘ments s(‘ems to be ])erhaps the least ohjei’tionahle form of taxa- 
tion. Now, Sir, one argument against tlie im]iosition of sucli a tax is 
that if W(‘ rc'fnse this tax, the Government of India would be forced to 
reconsidei’ the ]K)sition to which Bengal has been driven by the appro- 
priation of the jute tax bv the Government of India. But that would 
requiie some time before we (*an g(*t ledress. Meanwhile, the machinery 
of the Government might be iiaralvsed. This Council is faced with a 
two-fold responsibilit V : the first is the responsibitv of finding the money 
and the other is the responsibilitv of making the people contribute that 
mom*v with the least ])ossible objection. It would not do if we had to 
raise tin* tax on the ])oint of the bavonet. The countrv is now in a 
state of gr(*at unrest, and if we have to force a tax on the people, we shall 
then strengthen the hands of the opponents of the Government; and no 
mail who wants to see peace in the coiuitrv would coTitemplate such a 
situation with anvthing but a shhdder. We have gOt two other Bills for 
taxation, and we shall discuss them later on. We have heard much on 
this matt<'r, and T think that T should give n.'V support to the imposition 
of the entertaiTimehts tax. ^ 

Mr. HUSEYN 8HAHEED SUHRAWARDY: I beg to oppose the 
reference of the taxation Bills to a Select Committee, and I do so on cer- 
tain broad grounds which I earnestly commend to the consideration of 
the ITouse. T oppose it first because the country cannot stand further 
taxation, and fresh schemes of taxation will be received by it with 
disTuav and discontent —not on selfish grounds, but on grounds of 
physical impossibility — and I am not anxious to see the quantum of 
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diBContent increased. I oppose it because it condemns the Reforms 
before the people, and frankly we shall not be able to justify ourselves 
if from the beginning’ we impose burdens with no immediate commensur- 
ate advantages. Many members of the Council have more than once 
pointed it out in speech, manifestoes and telegrams. Times and condi- 
tions have not changed except for the worse, and their arguments against 
taxation as introduced side by side with the Reforms have acquired a 
tenfold force under present conditions. I oppose it because it establishes 
h pernicious principle, that of taxing an over-taxed people now for a 
deficit, then for the 63 lakhs left to us for three years, later for a more 
expensive administration in the name of efficiency. 1 oppose it, because 
I am not satisfied that the income derived will be spent in new ventures 
for the benefit of the people, and not in sustaining over-fed departments. 

1 oppose it because we smart under the injustice done to us by the Gov- 
ernment of India and the author of the Joint Committee Report. I 
oppose it, because I wish to strengthen the hands of the Government here, 
and show to the Government of India and to the British Parliament that 
the people of Bengal will not support any schemes of taxation, unless the 
wrong done to B(‘ngal is remedied, and Bengal gets her due. Vocal 
protestations, however insistent, however powerful the personalities l)e- 
hind them, we have learnt from bitter experience, are of less than no 
value. Beggars cannot afford to be philanthropic, even though it may 
be to other beggars. We cannot tamely submit to the Government of 
India robbing us, and then impoverish our people in return. I oppose it, 
because I am not satisfied that this Government of ours has made any 
genuine attempts at overhauling its departments, and effecting retrench- 
ments in its existing administration; because it was the duty of the Gov- 
ernment in the face of an overwhelming deficit to have formed retrench- 
ment committees as in England, to look into the whole system of adminis- 
tration, and not waited for the Council to inform it that in our opinion 
Government was not justified in its smug self-satisfaction that all is 
being well and cheaplv run, I oppose it, because I cannot support the 
present policy of the Government. 

I am not speaking to those who justify the acts of the Government, 
who Justify these whojesale arrests, who justify those illegal proclama- 
tions, who justify the excesses and brutalities committed on the Indian 
people with impunity; I am not speaking to those who refuse to class 
these measures as repressive, who wo^ild first see the whole people 
terrorised, cast into bondage, their spirit broken, their* self-respect 
trampled, who would first see a race of cowering skulkers, duly impressed 
with the might, the power, the ferocity and the retribution of the 
British Raj, who would first see indiscriminale slaughter, the whole 
jramut of soldiery and police and civil guards let loose upon the people, 
l>efore they will arise to a realisation of the present policy of the Govern- 
ment as repressive, before their sense of justice and honesty ^fill be ' 
touched quick enough to condemn the Government for its acts. I feel 
sure, Sir, that there is no Indian member here who does not blush with 
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sliame at being a party to these acts, and 1 do not hesitate to say that 
the sooner we dissociate ourselves from the policy ot the Government the 
better for our self-respect, for our fair name, for our independence, for 
our honesty. 1 do not understand the indignation of those who blame 
the Government for its acts, for its unsympathetic treatment, for its 
denial of justice of the people, for its condonation of excesses, and yet 
when the power is in our hands to mend matters will refrain from exer- 
cising it. , They do lip-service to the cause of the people they represent, 
to the cause of justice, to the cause of liberty. 

There is an idea prevalent that the Government must be maintained 
at all costs, and that we have entered the Council bound to maintain it 
at all costs. Never was there a more fallacious doctrine. Let me put 
before the members an extreme case. Is there anyone here who will feel 
justified and disclaim responsibility if a thousand, or if you are callous 
enough, a hundred thousand, were butchered to-day in Harrison Eoad 
for the crime of holding a political meeting against the orders of the 
Commissioner of Police? Let each one put it to himself when he can 
dissociate himself from the policy of the Government, how much repres- 
sion would suffice to turn his gall, at what time he cannot support the 
Government any further, and he will understand that this doctrine can- 
not be true. I do not seek to destroy the Government, I do not seek to 
paralyse it, I ask the Council to enter a forcible and an' effective protest, 
a protest backed by all the power it has, for grave emergencies require 
grave remedies, against the present policy, against the methods adopted 
to carry out the present policy. 

There is scarcely any need here to emphasise the fact that it is as 
clear as daylight that the measures that the Government has adopted 
have utterly hoplessly failed in their result. Has it checked non-co- 
operation ? It has given an impetus to it in Bengal that years of inten- 
sive propaganda would have failed to ; it has turned meek and moderate 
men into hopeless extremists. Has it abolished lawlessness and the 
intimidation of a hartal day? It has given place to a national unity 
that has banished the terrors of social boycott, and made for combined 
action; it has given place to the anarchy and lawlessness of the police, 
that continues from day to day, that increases in violence and ferocity. 
Has it abolished discontent? — it has given rise to a sullenness and a 
hatred which only years of sympathetic treatment can propitiate. Has 
it established the prestige and power of the Government ? It has given 
place to a distrust of Government, to a belief in its faithlessness and 
injustice. It is driving the country into the arms of Civil Disobedience, 
it is pnralising those who, might yet have been able to step in to prevent 
defiance of law. No, Sir, the steps adopted have hopelessly failed and it is 
our bounden duty to compel the Government, if we do not wish to be a 
party to this insane policy of revenge, to withdraw it. 

The country, far from being grateful at the measures taken to seomre 
the life and liberty of the people, at measures taken to secure law 
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order, stands aghast when it sees the right of lawful association for 
peaceful purposes is denied it, when the right of speech is curtailed, when 
editors through fear of condign punishment refrain from legitimate^ 
utterances, hitherto legitimate, for the tenacles of the Penal Code are 
long and the Executive too ready to take action. And further, Sir, let 
me tell you far more than this has the country been agitated at the way 
these orders have been carried out. That to most is the tangible thing. 
They see persons being arrested for the crime of being Indian in Indian 
clothes, they have seen passers-by being kicked, insulted, struck with 
the butt-end of rifles, thrown into the gutter by sergeants, they have 
seen persons being brutally done to death, they see meetings perfectly 
peaceful and non-violent, being violently dispersed, and passers-by 
indiscriminately beaten, they see still force and violence — albeit it is but 
the beginning — rampant and unchecked, they see pliable Magistrates 
pass fierce, inhuman sentences for technical offences, and believe me 
they are not rapturous in their excitement over this Government’s 
justice and its love of law and order. They see this Government con- 
niving — I give if the credit of saying passively but yet conniving — at 
these acts of repression, and they see that those responsible for the police 
force in Calcutta and beyond escape unscathed. The police have a free 
hi^nd which gives them courage to commit acts of lawlessness and vio- 
lence, to provolfe the people to become violent, now as ever, for I know 
what I am talking about, in spite of what His Excellency has been told, 
so that the people may surrender themselves to a holocaust which would 
bring home to them once and for all their insignificance, their weakness. 
Why, Sir, only yesterday an old lady was beaten so ferocioujy that 
she 

Th6 DEPUTY-PRESIDENT* We are not discussing any matter 
relating to the Police Budget. 

Mr. HU8EYN 8HAHEED 8UHRAWARDY: Perhaps you will per- 
mit me to say that the Government should have withdrawn at the earliest 
possible opportunity the repressive laws, when it knew that the whole 
Council was against it. 

Tlw DEPUTY-PRESIDENTS You cannot gointp details. 

Mr. HU8EYN 8HAHEED 8UHRAWAR0Y: Very well; Sir. And 
if anyone here says in the face of in^ntrovertible evidence that this is 
a mischievous travesty of facts not supported by evidence, I*say that he is 
purposely concealing from himself and from the Government what he 
knows and the public knows full well, that he is purposely ignoring the 
evil potentialities of the police in Calcutta and outside, and let the Coun- 
cil and the people judge who is in the right. For each act I hold the 
Government responsible, unless if listens to the grievances of the people 
and stoope to punish its subordinates and dissociate itself from their 
«cts. Sir, Government has had ample opportunities of gauging how the 
country has received the policy of the Government, how the Council has 
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received it, for did not Government think it wise not to prolong the 
December sittings to beyond two hours? We have given it ample 
opportunity to alter its policy, to withdraw the Seditious Meetings Act 
f and the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to punish its officers who, in the 
name of law and order, have abandoned all fear of law and order ' and 
discipline, and yet nothing has been done. This is the sole chance. Sir, 
that we have of protesting in a constitutional manner against the policy 
of the Government. A resolution can be vetoed, and will be vetoed if we 
are weak and spend our energies in mere vapourings, a grant can be 
certified ; but the refusal of a new Bill for taxation must compel the Gov- 
ernment to alter its policy and prevent further acts of repression that 
may be in contemplation, and compel it to pay more attention to the 
voice of the people and to its representatives. And here I claim the 
special attention of the members from the muffasal. They know little 
of what is going on in Calcutta, they know little of the reign of vio- 
lence inaugurated here, they know little of soldiers and police run amok, 
of non-v;olent mobs being mercilessly beaten, of a mosque being entered 
and desecrated, of shops being looted, all in the name of law and order. 
If they know what we know, T feel sure that their s^nse of justice must 
compel them to force the Government to alter iis present policy under 
which the culprits remain unpunished and publicly glory in their fero- 
city. 

I cannot understand the value of representation, the value of the 
Reforms, if Government has still to go behind our back to those who 
seek to^ guide its policy in a surreptitious manner, as if we are anxious 
to betray it and they to uphold it. Let them, if they would guide the 
policy of the Government, come out in the open and discuss their 
views, seek to enter the Council and mould opinions in public discus- 
sions and not in an underhand manner, in the dark, create a panic in the 
Government prompted by their palpitating hearts. Sir, I ask what is 
the value of the Reforms, if in spite of our united protest, the present 
policy of the Government cannot be altered? And it is incumbent on 
us, as honest men, not to be content with pious wishes but to act 
according to them. Is there .qnyone liere who believes that the Indian 
people have got rights commensurate with their deserts; is there any- 
one here who believes that there is no need for further agitation, for ■ 
further discussion, for further association, for further organization 
and that we^-must remain content with what we have? If I know 
members of the Council, their patriotism, their love for the country, 
their aspirations, the answer must be a decided negative.. Then, 
Sir, wbat has been the result of the policy of the Government with 
reference to this; it hus denied us the right of speech, the right of meet- 
ings, the right of association, the ri^ht of a political existence. And, 
Sir, these measures of the Government are not meant to be temporary. 
These measures are making the country more and more disconteptecl^ 
more and more sujlen 
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At tlii* stage the member reached the time-Umit. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: You can complete your sentence. 

Mr. HilSEYN SHAHEED SUHRAWARDY: And 1 feel that the 
trend of the policy of the Goveniment is in favour ol greater and 
further repression, further and greater vicdence, and I appeal to the 
members of this Council to check it before it is too late. 

Mr. D. C. CHOSE: I did not like to interrupt the last speaker, but 
having regard to rule 52 of the Standing Ciders, I ask for a ruling from 
you, Sir, whether it is permissible on a motion to refer this Bill to the 
Select Committee, to review’ the entire policy of the Government? 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: 1 considered that matter and 1 think 
the member is in order, 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: Should not that question 
have been raised before? 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT; Yes. A point of order like that should 
be raised at the time and not after the member has conclude<l his observa- 
tions. 

Babu DEVI ^PROSAD KHAITANs In a very lucid speech the 
Hon ’hie the Fiuaiice Member has clearly explained to this House the 
necessity for fri'sh taxation in this province. He has also clearly 
demonstrated that there is a bed-rock deficit of at least Rs. 90 lakhs. 
My friend, Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri, has said that he does not 
understand how the sum of Rs. 68 lakhs was deducted from the current 
year’s revenue, on the ground that that amount must have been paid at 
the beginning of the year. I believe that the explanation is that the 
sum of Rs. 68 lakhs, whether paid at the beginning or in the middle or 
at the end of th(‘ year, must come out of the current year’s revenue. 
No doubt, so far as I have been able to understand, has been caused 
by the figure given by the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr. Therefore we must take 
it that we must commence the year with a bed-rock deficit of at least 
Rs. 99 lakhs, and if the Government in the province is to continue, 
this Council must Und’ the means whereby to bring into the purse of 
the Government at least a sura of Rs. 90 lakhs. The present, proposals 
for taxation have been challetiged principally on two grounds. One is 
the injustice done to the province of Bengal by the financial adjustment 
and the second is repressive policy. Sir, I fail to understand how by 
opposing these measures of taxation we c.an make out a good case for 
doing justice to this province. To do justice fo this province it is neces- 
sary for us to show that every possible attempt has been made, every 
possible action has been performed in order that this province may be 
able to meet the expenses by the revenues of the province itself.* It is 
aaid that the Government of India has been adamantine and has refused 
todo jn^ice to this province. I fail to understand how the Government 
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of India can give that justice to this province. The Council of State 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly must be taken into consideration. 
We have all read the discussions that took place in the Indian Legis- 
^ lative Assembly when the Hon’ble Sir William Hailey brought forward 
a proposal before the Legislative Assembly that the sum of Us. 63 lakhs 
b^ remitted to Bengal. We cannot forget the jealoxisies that arose and 
the objections that were made by the other provinces and by the opponents 
of Bengali. There is no doubt that we cannot go back to the Government 
of India without showing that we have done our utmost. The other pro- 
vinces will certainly refuse to vote any further remission or any further 
grant to this province. We must go with a clean hand. We must not 
go by saying that when a proposal for taxation is brought forward 
the members of this Council refused to vote for it, although there are 
channels from which the revenue can be derived. On the other hand, 
we must show that all possible channels of revenue have been exhausted. 
Sir, it is well known that a tax on entertainments is one of the last 
possible sources whereby revenue can be raised. Babu Kishori Mohan 
Chaudhuri has said that our deficit could be met perhaps by a loan from 
the Government of India. The Hon'ble Mr. Kerr, has explained that 
this deficit is not for any capital expenditure, because retrenchment haft 
been effected by cutting down all items of capital expenditure. Loans 
are never raised in order to pay for current expenditure, and I am sure 
Balm Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri in the management of his own affairs 
does not meet recurring expenditure, by means of loans. Loans are only 
raised for capital expenditure, and this deficit, being made up of items 
of recurring expenditure, cannot be met by a loan. Secondly, I do not 
understand how the Government of India is in a position to advance a 
loan to Bengal. It is a notorious fact that the Government of India 
itself has got to meet a deficit. I, doubt, therefore, whether the Govern- 
ment has got the funds to advance to Bengal, even if it had the inten- 
tion to do so and if it were advisable for Bengal to raise a loan for capi- 
tal expenses. Sir, under these circumstances the only possible alterna- 
tive is to raise money by means of taxation. 

It is then said that by refusing the present proposal we can force 
the hands of Government to give up the present policy in regard to the 
political tvTOubles. Sir, I again fail to understand how by bringing 
about a deadlock, how by bringing miset*y on ourselves, we can force 
the hands of the Government to* give up the present policy. I do not 
wish to express any view, because it does not arise on this matter on what 
the direction should be in which the Government should be approached 
for a reversal of its present policy. But I am sure that this is not the 
the way in which it ought to be done. There may be votes of no confi- 
dence; there may be other measures, notice of which has already been 
given in the list of resolutions calling on the Government to alter its 
present policy. It cannot, however, be done by crippling the adminis- 
tration. It cannot be forced upon the Government by simply saying 
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that ii* wx xiave no money and so we can check the prosperity of the 
country. We know that the people of Bengal are certainly in a miser- 
able condition. Therefore it has been a great surprise to me to hear 
the statement of Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta that in the years 1916 to 
1919, the expenditure was less than the receipts, and that the actual reali- 
sation of revenue was more than the estimated income. My friend shoirld 
not forget that the period from 1916 to 1919 was a period of commercial 
prosperity. It is, however, a great misfortune that simultaneously with 
the advent of the Keforms the commercial prosperity has disappeared 
and a slump has come into existence. But this cannot be the fault of 
the Government, and it is that reason which has brought misery not 
only to Bengal, not only to the whole of India, but in fact to the whole 
world. 1 do not think. Sir, that 1 would be far wrong it 1 were to say 
that India is one of the countries in the world which is doing well. In 
the present circumstances, therefore, in the view that the lion’ble the 
Finance Member has been pessimistic in the collection of the figures, 

1 regret that 1 cannot agree. This is a year, in fact, of pessimism. 
Nobody can say that we have reached the bottom of the crisis; nobody, 
can say that the n^xt year will be a bumper year; in fact, we must be 
prepared, as reasonable men, as persons who must approach the problem 
before us with a due feeling of responsibility, and we must create a 
surplus, so that*in the midst pf the year no further proposals for taxation 
may uiise. It is always said that the Government has not been doing 
enough for the people of the country. But 1 ask how they are to take 
steps unless we vote lor taxation. It is said that the Ministers have not 
been doing to the extent of their power, liai Nibaran Chandra i)as 
Gupta Bahadur has already pointed out that it is futile to blame the 
Ministers; it is futile to blame the Government. To do anything either 
in this province or at any other place, it is necessary lor us to have 
money. 1 am very glad to find that Colonel Pugh has pointed out that 
in other countries of the world when money is raised by taxation of this 
nature, it is earmarked for certain specific purposes, it is a well-known 
doctrine that the taxable capacity of a province should not be exceeded. 
The taxation under consideration is one of the last sources that we are 
tapping. That being Iso, it is necessary that a substantial portion of the 
revenue to be realised by this taxation should be expended in such a 
direction that would go to create a further income, a further taxable 
capacity in the people of the provinc#. 1 yield to none in^thinking that 
the expenditure on hospitals and similar institutions is certainly good 
and absolutely necessary ; but hospitals and dispensaries merely do not 
increase the income of the people. What is*wauted is — and 1 may fur- 
ther point out that there is another resolution, notice of which has been 
given by Eai Badha Charan Pal Bahadur^ for the appointment of a 
committee — to find out the ways and means as to how unemployment 
could be made to disappear from the province and that the people may 
have further av^^iues of employment. This cannot be done by simply 
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increasing posts; this cannot be done by calling upon the Government 
to change its policy; but methods must be found — and that can pnly be 
done by increasing the commerce and industry of the country. The best 
^ method is, 1 submit, to spread commercial and industrial education, 
about which we have heard so much not only in this Council but outside. 

I may appeal to the Hon’ble the Finance Member, and to the members 
of the Select Committee who are going to be appointed to consider this 
part of the case, to see whether a substantial portion of the money to be, 
raised by this taxation cannot be spent on such channels that would in- 
crease the income of the people. With these few words, I beg to support 
the Bill that has been brought forward. 

[At this stage the Council was adjourned for 15 minutes.] 

Babu FANINDRALAL DE: I wish to make a few observations on 
this occasion. Whatever be the reasons for it, there is an actual deficit 
in the normal budget of the province. I should not even say normal, 
befuiuse the various departments, specially the transferred ones, have 
received the bare minimum to move on. These require still enough 
to meet their ordinary expenditure. It is said in the preamble of the 
Bills that they are to increase the resources of the province. The 
estimated increase from this source and the judicial stamps, together 
with the reductions under provincial contribution to the 'Central Govern- ^ 
ment, will be just sufficient to make up the existing deficit, but then, 
what about the future expenditure for improvements and the other 
contingencies P On the revenue side of the budget, as it is, there is 
hardly any item capable of considerable expansion. Surely it would be 
neither judicious nor statesmanlike to carry on the ordinary expenditure 
of administration by loan. It is therefore reasonable and consistent that 
along with these Bills, there are projects for reduction in the unnecessary 
establishments of the Government. Indeed, His Excellency had an- 
nounced some retrenchments, but they were only in grants. Now we 
are glad to learn from the Hon’ble Finance Member that he proposes 
to do the same in general administration also. 

It is an admitted fact that in our top-heavy adminstration there are 
various establishments which can be safely abolished or amalgamated 
without impairing the efficiency of the system, but it was a matter of 
regret that proposals to that effect never emanated from the Govern- 
ment, but when put forward from other sources, a deaf ear used to be 
turned to them. On the other hand, no opportunity was missed of 
adding to expenditure, whenever it presented itself, as will be evidenced 
from the recent increase in the overseas allowances of the members of 
the Imperial service. , 

We must also repeat our emphatic protest against the financial 
adjustn>ent which is the root cause of all our financial troubles. We 
hope that the Central Government will soon realise the mistake and 
the wrong done to the province. An oppor^nity fo| rectifying this 
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will gooa present itself. With a change in the fiscal policy of India, which 
i8 expected to come next year, arrangemeuts can be made by which the 
province wiU get a substantial share of the jute export duty and other 
concessions to meet its requirements. 

As regards the Bill, Sir, taxation of entertainment is certainly less 
objectionable than other ordinary methods; the State can reasonably 
mand something from those who have apparently more than they require, 
more so if it is needed to relieve the strain that will otherwise be felt 
by the poor of the coimlry; practically every civilised country long ago 
had recourse to this method, in some form or other, to meet their 
increased burdens ; it was long thought desirable that similar steps 
should be taken in our country, too, in its present financial crisis. 
1 therefore congratulate the Government on the introduction of this 
Bill together with the subsequent additions, and hope that the House 
will find its way to see the Bill passed. 

Mauivi MAHAMMED MADA88UR HU88AIN: If we come down 
from tile region of oration to a plain statement of facts, and if we 
analyse the sjieeches which have been delivered, we find that we have 
been urged to ojiiOse fresh taxation on tlie ground that Government has 
started on a career of repression ; secondly, in order to put pressure on 
the Home aiithq^ities to do justice to us in the matter of financial adjust- 
ment, Let us examine whether it lies in the mouth of a member of this 
Council to take the position which Mr. Surendra Is’ath Mallik and his 
associate, the Kumar, Mr. Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy and Babu liidu 
Bhushaii JDutta have done. In the first place, His Excellency 
the Governor delivered his address on the 19th Novembcjr, 19;il, dealing 
with the present situation, and just after the address the most jirominent 
of the members gave out that Government has the support of such mem- 
btns in dealing with the situation. The Government have taken such 
measures as they thought fit and which they thought they were legally 
entitled to do. After all tlie fine siieeches on the day of address, when 
members vied with each other in order to show their loyalty and whole- 
hearted supjiort, 1 think it does not lie in the mouth of the Council to 
say ©therwise. Gentlemen, you could have said on that day that you 
don’t like that anytfdng should lie done, you could have said that 
Government should look with indifference as to what these non-co-opera- 
tors will do but, then, gentlemen you thought that fine speeches could be 
made by supporting the Govern ment®and therefore you d^d not ask the 
Government to stay its hand. Therefore, I assert that this Council cannot 
laise the point. Sir, I think resiwnsible i)eople must be consistent. 
Then as regards the second point. B©foi*e yt>u came to the Council the 
financial adjustments were in existence and you knew very well the 
extreme inequity of these adjustments, and you also knew very well 
that the expenditure was far more than the receipts. Therefore you took 
itf)on ypurself to administer a state whose expenditure is more than 
revenue j With your eyes wide open you took upon yourself to manage 
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an estate whose income is less than its expenditure. The non-co-opera- 
tors pointed this out to you, and notwithstanding their requests, 'their 
entreaties, you came here and came with the avowed object of making 
the Reforms a success ? There were loud cries from the liberal party 
and liberal conference to make the Reforms a success. Now, Sir, what 
is meant by making the Reforms a success? The Reforms are based 
upon the Government of India Act. To be loyal to the provisions of the 
Government of India Act and to make the Reforms a success, 
we must thoroughly obey all acts done in accordance with the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. This adjustment was also 
made according to the provisions of the Government of India Act. You 
being loyal and a liberal by conviction and being a member of the liberal 
party, you are bound to take the adjustment as it is. If you thought 
that the Reforms were a farce or a curse, you should not have come here, 
you should have joined the ranks of the non-co-operators and boycotted 
this Council. Therefore it does not lie in your mouth to say so. You 
being loyal to the Reforms, you are in duty bound to run the reformed 
Government. 

The position being such as you can consistently follow, it seems to 
me the Reforms are altogther hollow and those who have accepted them 
accepted a hollow thing. However that may be, after having accepted 
them, you cannot recede from your position and you must run the Gov- 
ernment as well as you can. Therefore, Sir, I support the principle of 
taxation, but not to the extent or the manner in which the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber proposes it. The position being this, I congratulate the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill for his happy idea of taxing entertainment. 
The people who go to enjoy Ihe entertainments are generally persons who 
have got surplus funds or who do not care for money and are out for 
amusement. It is right and proper that such classes of people should 
be made to contribute towards the expenses of the Government. This 
principle has been recognised in all civilised countries, such as England, 
France, etc., and we having been faced with overwhelming deficit, it is 
our duty to tax the amusement. It is said that Bengal is cheerless and 
we would make it further cheerless by taxing the entertainment. I 
deny the truth of this assertion. In every town and most of the large 
villages there are places of amusement and music where amusement- 
seekers go and enjoy. I don’t think the amusement-seekers who go to 
theatre or any other place of performance will grudge a small addition 
to the value pf the tickets. They' are out for amusement and they will 
never care for this additional sum. It does not matter even if they do 
grudge If they can afford to pay something for mere amusement which, 
instead of improving health or wealth, rather acts otherwise, they should 
pay something for the maintenance of administration. The same 
observation is applicable with greater 'force in case of betting. 

It has been urged in some quarters that an entertainment tax should 
be the special monopoly of the Corporation. I deny this. The Corpora* 
tion does nothing which can give it a right to tax entertainments. 
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It is perhaps not known to the Council that there exist forms of 
gambling in the mufassal which are known as air-gun shooting and 
ring fencing. The professional keeper of these games places a wheel on 
a raised platform which has marks on it. The wheel bt^gins to revolve 
and the man who goes to enjoy tries to shoot the marked place by air-gun ; 
if he is successful he gets money; if he is not he is to pay. In ring 
fencing silver coins are placed on a sloping table and rings are placed 
in the hands of persons on payment. They throw the ring oij the table; 
if this ring encloses a silver coin or other thing it is his. I would 
observe that these and other similar forms of gambling and amusement 
may be brought within the purview of this Bill, and for this purpose its 
operation may be extended to the mufassal. T have known cases in 
which persons in authority have allowed the keepers of these games to 
carry on their trade on payment of certain amounts weekly to some 
charity. These may be taxed in the form of license. With these few 
words I would support the principle underlying the Bill. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: Does my friend also want to 
include billiards, card playing, etc. ? 

Mauivi MAHAMMED MADA88UR HU88AIN: No, Sir. I have 
seen these games of air-gun shooting and ring fencing in the mufassal, 
and I think these should al.^o l)e brought under the purview of this Bill. 

Mr. Hi BARTON: It was known to this House long before the 
Hon’ble Member in charge of Finance stated his case that machinery was 
put in motion by certain members of this Council to obstruct the Bill at 
any cost. Not satisfied with this, they have come to this Council to-day 
and given expression to their feelings in a manner which is to be deeply 
regretted. 1 fail to see what connection there is between the question 
before the House and the charges made against Government for its action 
in so-called repressive and other measures, and it seems to me that they 
wish to place before the Government a system of unworthy bargaining 
which means that if Government is prepared to come to its knees and 
make an admission that the measures put into operation are wrong, 
theh we are prepared^ to give them the money they are seeking and pass 
the Bill, otherwise it is to be opposed. It has the appearance of revenge- 
ful retaliation rather than a desire to help Government to put right a 
very serious situation. The statement made to the House by the Mem- 
ber for Finance is so clear and so convincing, that I caiyiot understand 
how anyone viewing the question from a sensible standpoint, free of all 
personal matters, can find any objection to this Bill. We are asked to 
insist that the Government first go about m&king retrenchments, in spite 
of the fact that the Member for Finance has very clearly pointed out that 
the deficit of Rs. 90 lakhs is the irreducible minimum, which is only 
arrived at after cutting down expenditure to what he called bed-rock 
limits and in such a way as would really hamper the efficiency of the 
administration. What, then, is the position? This House is asked to 
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View the question from the standpoint of its responsibility, quite apart 
from other considerations. We must view the situation having regard 
to the grave statement put before the House by the Finance Member 
that we are in a critical position, and it is also pointed out that after 
^ considering every possible means of raising money, the only source open 
is the Bill which is now before the House for imposing an amusements 
tax. The Anglo*! iidiun Association, of which I may tell you I am not 
a member, has put up a statement to Government, but I am very sorry 
to say that 1 am unable to agree with that statement. It is not a fact 
that if this tax were introduced, cinemas would lose considerably and 
probably some of them would have to close down. I think those of us 
^\ho know anything about the Calcutta public would agree that evidence 
is not wanting to show that they are a pleasure-seeking people. They 
want ])leasure at any cost It is my personal knowledge that there are 
classc.s of people who can ill afford to attend such places ot amusement 
who would deny Ihojuselves Uiuny essential things at their homes in order 
to provide money to visit places of amusement. The attitude of the 
public appears to be — Give us pleasure and we are prepared to pay for 
it. I do not think that a man who is prepared to spend Rs. 10 for a seat 
in a theatre or any other place of amusement and td spend some addi- 
tional money for refreshment and other incidental expenses would grudge 
a tax on that amusement. We know that at a stone’s throw from each 
other there are no less than three cinemas' runidng in Calcutta. Is 
that an indication that these institutions are not paying, Or is it an 
advertisement of the fact that they are paying so well that they are 
endeavouring to build more and more such places? Within a radius of 
half a mile you will find no less than six such places running day in 
and day out. We find that whenever there is a very sensational film 
exhibited in any one of these cinemas, even if the film is running for 
several days, it is very difficult to get seats and we generally find a notice 
saying that booking is closed, indicating the fact that the public are 
quite prepared to pay for these amusements. 

It is contended that many poor people will be deprived of their amuse- 
ment or pleasure because of this tax. I would like to know whether, in 
view of the fact that prices of tobacco and liquor, have considerably 
increased during the last few years, those who are given to smoking and 
drinking, smoke leas tobacco or drink less pegs to-day than they used to 
do before. I do not think that people who run places of amusement can 
complain ahouf paying the tax, as evidently they make a good deal of 
money on the bar, charging as they do a rupee for a glass of ginger wine. 

We are here to deal with the question as it stands to-day. It is no 
use introducing irrelevancies such as repressive measures. They do 
not help the question. We have been told clearly by the Finance Mem^ 
her that we have never been in a worse position. How are we going to 
meet it ? Some say that the Government of India have been unjust and 
that we must screw the money out of them. But we are also told, that 
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the Government of India themselves are in a very tig^ht position. How 
are we to squeeze blood out of stone? We are also told by the Finance 
Member what we are to expect if this Bill is defeated. We are to choose 
between efficient government on the one hand and chaos on the other. 
He has told us in no unmistakable language that the Government will 
be paralysed and finances and publi<‘ affairs will be brought to a state ^f 
chaos. Are we to lend ourselves to create a position such as this? If 
we do so, we will discredit ourselves. We will be disgraced •and prove 
ourselves unfit to manage the government of the province. We are not 
here to bring it to chaos. We want the Government to govern properly 
and efficiently. Now that we have had placed bt^fore us a reasonable 
measure by which a certain amount of money could be raised to meet the 
deficit, I for one would accept the Bill and supjwrt the proposal of 
placing it before a Select Committee. 

Regarding various comments made uj^on Government and its various 
repressive measures, T think certain members have taken upon them- 
selves to sav deliberately what would better have been left unsaid. 
If thev had followed the advice of the IToirble the Finance Member when 
he asked us to judge the financial problem calmly and soberly, wo would 
not hav(‘ heard what has been said, I think that the Bill is a reasonable 
one. There is^one little obiection, however, and that is that the tax ia 
likelv to be too heavy. With this little modification I would support 
the Bill. 

Dr, J ATI NORA NATH MOITRA: I rise to oppose this and all other 
taxation Bills on principle. I admit, Sir, that our Government is in a 
miserable plight so far as her finances are concerned and that it is likely 
to come to a deadlock if the state of affairs continues. I am not an 
unnecessary obstructionist and I would be ver\' glad to help Govoniment 
whenever possible. But that is no rea.son why T shall lend my support 
to put another halter round the neck of mv cx>untrymen. You all know, 
55ir, that the Government is alone responsible for its own misfortune. 
The attention of the Government was repeatedly drawn by the people 
from their congresses, conferences and other public meetings that the 
so-called Reforms meant a much hefivier expenditure which our 
fjeople could hardlv afford — considering their slender resources. 

Sir, the creation of several new high-salaried appointments and the 
exorbitant all-round increase of the pay of the other incun^bents without 
any corresponding increase in the revenue of the State can have only one 
result — bankruptcy or collap.se. Over and above this there exists the 
unjust and inequitable settlement of provincial revenues by the Meston 
Committee. Sir, it is very sad to reflect that •with a gross income of 
nearly thirty crores of rupees Bengal cannot meet her requirements 
costing less than 12 crores. Is it right. T ask vou, Sir, is it right, is it 
just, is it equitable to tax people again and again, to suit the whims and 
caprices of the Government? Is It lionest, T again ask you, Sir, to tax a 
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country where the “ health and plenty ” of Goldsmith hav6 long ceased 
to cheer “ the labouring swain **? 

Sir, in remedying bodily ailments the cause or causes must be found 
out, and so long as the root causes are not removed, the chances of cure 
are always remote. In the outer world, also, the same rule applies, and 
it is not difficult for one to find out that the remedy lies not in fresh 
taxation with its questionable and doubtful benefit but in retrenchment 
of expenditure of this top-heavy and plethoric administration and also 
in every possible way in unsettling the settlement of the Meston Com- 
mittee which has shown singular stepmotherly attention to this benighted 
land. Many settled things have been unsettled of late, and is it too 
much to expect that the financial position be readjusted in the light of 
present unhappy experience? Bengal does not want any favour from 
other Governments. Let her own money be first spent towards her own 
requirements and the balance, if any, be spent towards the succour of the 
Central Government. The people of this helpless land have reached the 
“ point of saturation ** and any further addition to their difficulties will, 
I a’*! afraid, crystallise them into a bigger band of non-co-operators or 
4 idd fuel to the fire, leading to a general conflagration. 

Sir, I have lost all faith in Government after my personal examina- 
tion of the persons in the Faridpur Jail and the report made on my report 
by a hurried Government communique based on the information given by 
the very persons who were charged for excess in my report. I may say 
that the Magistrate’s report was 

Colonel A. J. PUGH: May I rise to a point of order ? 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The member had better not go into 
details. 

DL ilATINDRA NATH MOITRA: I wonder at the sanity of the 
Government who want the people to still believe in their good faith. 

The fact that we have joined this Council does not mean that we will 
have to bow down to every act — agreeable or disagreeable— just or 
unjust initiated by the Government. We are supposed to have a head on 
our sjjouldors, and that head should be given a chance to judge every 
question on its own merits. 

Mr. 8YED NA8IM ALI: To me it seems that the simple issue before 
the House at the present stage of the Bill is whether it should be referred 
to a Select Committee. That is the plain and simple issue. We must 
not enter into irrelevant matters. We must discuss only the principle 
which we should have in connection with this Bill. From what I have 
heard, it seems that the principal opposition rests mainly on three 
grounds. Some of the speakers opposed the reference to a jSelect Com- 
mittee on the ground that we should enter a protest against the repres- 
sive policy inaugurated by the Government. To me this particular argu- 
ment seems to imply that the Legislative Council, as il is at present con- 
stituted, can only constitutionally oppose a particular p(dicy of the 
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Gh>voniin«iit by refusing money for carrying on the administration of 
their Government. If that is the principle which we are to follow in 
opposing this Bill, are we to understand also that we are to bring to a 
standstill the present administrations of the province P I do not think that 
any responsible member of this Council ever cherishes the idea that v*’e 
should bring the administration of the province to a standstill. Tluit 
cannot be his object and T presume that is not his object. Then what 
other object has he in view? To me it seems that the othtp* object is 
that the Government might be coerced to repeal the Criminal l.aw 
Amendment Act, to give up its present repressive policy. Sir, I have 
heard many things about these repressive measures, but unfortunately 
up to the present no member has yet told the Council what other steps 
could have been taken by Government at that critical moment. It is 
very easy to destroy. Where is the constructive suggestion ? As res- 
ponsible legislators you should point out to the Government — don’t fol- 
low this but do this, we must maintain law and order, we must not allow 
the country to be thrown into a revolution. We should not only 
r»*it’cise the actions of the Government but we should h lucstly criticise. 
The object of the legislative body in criticising the policy of the Gov- 
ertiment is not to Tlestroy the Government but to help it in carrying on 
the proper administration of the country. Has any member yet suggested 
that instead ofrthese repressive measures a particular procedure should 
have been followed P 

Mr. HU8EYN 8HAHEED 8UHRAWARDY: May I rise to a point 
of order, Sir? T did suggest a particular procedure. T said that if the 
repressive measures were withdrawn, law and order would be maintained. 

Mr. D. C. GH08ES Ts that a poiijt of order, Sir? 

The DEPUTY-PRE8IDENT: You may go on, Mr. Nasim Ali. 

Mr. 8YED NA8IM ALI. Mr. .Suhrawardy has suggested that if the 
repressive measures are withdrawn, law and order would be maintained. 
That is the ordinary law of the countrv and that it is quite enough to 
cop# with the present situation. That is perhaps the constructiveTpolicy 
suggested. I<et us ekamine it. r)f course, whether the present law, or 
rather the policy which was being carried on before the new policy was 
inaugurated, was sufficient at that particular stage to cope with the 
present situation, was distinctlv shoWn to be ineffective, I think, bv the 
silence of the members of the liCgislative Council after fcs Excellency 
delivered his speech. If the members honestlv believed that the ordin- 
ary law of the country' was quite enough to oope with the situation 

R#l RADHA CHARAN ^AJ. B&liidllfS But ordinary law was not 

applied. The law was entirely set aside. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Order, order, you must listen to the 
speaker in silence. 
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i/ti- , 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: Yes, and in 

(Laughter). 

Mr. 8YED NA8IM ALI: If that was so, 1 think these members 
should now say that the repressive measures should not have been fol- 
lowed or that the Criminal Precedure Code or the Indian Penal Code was 
then quite enough ; tliey ought to have suggested the same thing when 
the motion for the adjournment of the House for considering the situa- 
tion was considered, but excepting a very few, all the gentlemen remained 
silent. (Cries of “ No, no. *’) 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: We were not allowed to dis- 
cuss His Excellency’s speech. 

•' Mr. 8YED NA8IM ALI ; When I said that, excepting a few, all the 
other gentlemen remained silent, some of my friends said that they were 
not given time. Put to me it seems that there wore at least some who 
did not go so far as to say that the existing law of the province was quite 
enough to cope with <he situation but some measures should lie taken 
but they must not be cwrcive. If that was so, it was a question of limit, 
it was a question of degree. Therefore to me it seems that if any mem- 
ber would suggest a definite constructive policy by vdiich law and order 
can be maintained, and if that policy is definitely proposed for the Gov- 
ernment and if the Government does not accept it inspitecof the fact that 
law and order can be maintained, it is then and then only we can say that 
we must dis^sociate ourselves with the present policy of the Government. 
It is therefore easy to criticise, but criticise it with the object of improv- 
ing it apd not simjd.v with the object of destrovingit. Therefore at the 
present stage when up to the pres(‘nt no constructive programme has yet 
been ])1aced before the Government for its consideration for the main- 
tenance of jieace and order, in the face of the present situation of the 
country, it seems to me that the Council would not do well at the present 
stage to refuse lielp to Government ])v providing money. One other 
objection and I think a very vserious objection, on the face of it, was 
urged on the ground that under the Government of India Act, under 
the Meston Committee’s statement, under the present rules, the legis- 
lative body has got very little power. Therefore we will use it as a con- 
stitutional weapon in order to get more powers and privileges and to 
get the Meston Committee’s report unsettled, or in other words that, 
being co-operators and members of the Council, we will use a constitu- 
tional weapon in order to put pressure upon Parliament or the Secretary 
of State or the Government of India to bring about a favourable financial 
adjustment. That mav be a very nice suggestion and very catchy too, 
but we must also consider that we have got to carry on the Government 
until and unless that Constitutional weapon becomes effective and suc- 
ceeds in enabling us to gain our object'.' That would require some time. 
Then the Hon’ble Member suggests that if we reject these Bills the 
Government will be at a standstill and there will be a hue and cry. 
Representations are bound to go forth to the Government of India 
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British ParliatneDt, so that our constitutional position 
ulay considered and the Meston Committee’s rej)ort may 

be upset. If that is the object, to me it seems tJiat we must at 
least according to their suggestion suspend the Government for some 
lime until and unless we can show by constitutional means that we 
are in a position to unsettle things, or in other words, the present 
legislative body has not power enough to put pressure upon the Britivsh 
]*arliament to give us more powers. To unsettle settled things, i.e., 
until and unless we can make that experiment successfully, we ought 
to remain idle and let the administration remain as it is. To me it 
seems that it would be rather a trying and hazardous expt'rimeiit in 
view of the present circumstances outside the Council. That would 
not be a reasonable attitude to take up at the present moment. If it is 
a fact that we want that the Meston Committee’s report should be 
unsettled, let us proceed constitutionally, and I think that Govern- 
ment well help us in wielding that constitutional weapon to right the 
wrong. I think His Excellenc}^ has said in unmistakable tejins that 
injustice has been done so far as the financial adjustment is concerned. 
If we as a constituyonal body take up by constitutional means the only 
weapon that w^e have got, I think we will get the co-operation of the 
Executive also in the matter. But in the meantime the Government 
has to be retained to carr> on tlie administration of the country. 
Further, to me it seems that it would be rather unwise at the present stage 
to try that hazardous experiment. This is the first year of the Reforms 
and w'e have come here to make the Reforms a success. But if from 
the very beginning we try to create a deadlock in the Government, 
1 do not think that the British Parliament will also then think that we 
are the jiersons who can really wield constitutional weapons and make 
the Reforms a success. We must' show' that by constitutional and 
legitimate means we are fit to do things and not to hasten revolution 
and anarchy by bringing about deadlock in the administration. Then, 
Sir, another argument was advanced and that was purely on the financial 
txwidition of the country. One of the members suggested that Ulie 
I)opple have been taxed to the utmost length and the poor people cannot 
bear the bnmt of the taxation. I quite agree w'ith my friend that 
the povei-ty of the province is a great bar to the imjxisition of fresh 
taxation. What other remedies are left? Borrowing is impossible. 

• 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Your time is up, but you fcan finish the 
sentence. 

Mr. 8YED NA8IM ALI: If borrowing is’impossible we have got to 
effe(‘t retrenchment. No member has yet su^^gested that after the 
retrenchments that, have been affedted any other retrenchment is possible 
under the circumstances. 

Th6 DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: You should resume your seat now. 


16 
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Mr. 8YED NA8IM ALIS I have not yet finished my sentence, Sir. 
As a lawyer I feel diffidence as to whether constitutionally or legally 
we can reduce the salaries of those persons whose salaries had been fixed 
under the old Government. 

; 

r Babu JOGENDRA NATH R0Y:I rise to oppose tbe Bill on principle. 
For, I hold that the introduction of the Bill is not only pennature, 
but also ill-advised. Practically no case has been made out for fresh 
taxation in Bengal. I have listened with attention to what has fallen 
from the Hon’ble the mover, and regret that his words have failed to 
carry conviction. For, it has not been proved to our satisfaction that 
retrenchment is impossible and the people must be burdened with further 
taxation. The budget shows a deficit of 2 crores and 12 lakhsi But 
the Government of India have promised to remit next year our pro- 
vincial contribution of 63 lakhs. The irreducible minimum deficit for 
1922-23 would be about 90 lakhs. And this, if necessary, may be met 
from the unspent balance at the disposal of the Government. 

The proper course for the Government to adopt would have been 
ta appoint a Committee or Board to consider the question of retrench- 
ment and then to act according to the finding of that Committee or 
Board. No such thing has been done. The Government have done 
nothing to reduce expenditure by an anna, to cut theii' coat according 
to the cloth. And consequently they cannot expect that the Council 
would agree to place more money at their disposal for the ordinary 
expenses of administration. 

In place of one Tieutenant-Governor and one Chief Secretary, 
we now have, for a diminished area a Governor, four members of the 
Executive Council, three Ministers and any number of Secretaries and 
Under-Secretaries. No economy has been introduced in the upper ranks, 
while reduction in the lower ranks, such as the registry offices 
and the courts, have only resulted in the inconvenience of the public. 
The whole arrangement demands a sifting inquiry. 

Had it been for some specific and special purpose, this Council 
wculd surely have been ready to give the proposal for further taxation 
its earnest attention. I remember. Sir, that Mr. Biss in his ** Tleport 
on the Expansion and Improvement of Primary Education in Bengal ** 
cant longing eyes on this yet unexplored source of revenue. “ Calcutta,*’ 
he <aid, “ has an unworked gold mine awaiting development in an amuse- 
ment tax on the thousands and tens of thousands of people who go to 
races, footballs, matches, cinemas and theatres and so on and who 
obviously are not short of money.** But it is not for the expansion 
and improvement of primary education that the Government want to 
work this mine. They want to work it for meeting the ordinary 
expenses of their costly administration. And to this we cannot agree 
unless and until we are satisfied that every possible retrenchment has 
bet® made- 
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The first fruits of the Reforms have been bitter indeed. Deficit 
is writ large on the budget of Bengal, expenditure has gone up, and 
even the ordinary amusements of a jwor people must be taxed. Calcutta, 
or rather Northern Calcutta, has not got its Coliseum, where a pro- 
gramme has to be bought for 3^/., or its Majesty's Theatres of Royal 
Court Theatre, where a programme would cost 6d, It has its modest 
theatres and cinemas, where poor people enjoy a few hours' amusement 
after the day’s work and pay only a few annas for it. Even these must 
now be taxed. Tax them by all means if it cannot be helped, but you 
must convince this Council that you have made all possible reirenc'h- 
ments consistent with the efficiency of the administration and must 
have more money to keep the Government going. This has not been dore. 
And we, as representatives of the people, would be failing in our 
duty if we consent to the introduction of this BiTl before we are 
convinced that the pruning knife has been properly applied and the 
interests of the people have not been sacrificsed to keep up the 
phantasmagoria of a costly administration, with a plethora of Members 
of the Executive Council and a profusion of Ministers, all drawing 
princely salaries unjieard of in France or America, Japan or Germany. 
The Ministers go out on tour and promise to give this and that, provided 
more money is placed at their disposal . Tax, tax, tax — that is the burden 
of their song. • 

It is, I consider, a sound principle that the ordinary revenue of a 
province should suffice to meet the ordinary expenses of its administra- 
tion. And before this Council can c'onscientiously lend its support to 
the measure before the House, we must be convinced that in Bengal 
an efficient administration cannot be carried on with the ordinary revenues 
of the province. Let a Retrenchment Committee be appointed. Let that 
Committee consider how economy can be effected. And then, if further 
money is necessary, let the Government come to the Council when the 
next budget is presented to ask for more money. Till then, the work 
of administration will go on without this Bill. 

We cannot be a party to the patchwork compromise hastily arrived 
at without consulting the countr>^ With trade languishing, commerce 
in a deplorable condition, and scarcity prevailing in parts of the Presi- 
dency, this is hardly the time to introduce a Bill with a view to empower 
the Government to levy further taxation on the people. 

This is the reason why I find myself unable to support Hbe proposal 
before the Council and consider it ray duty to sound the tocsin of alarm, 
that if fresh taxation is resorted to without effecting economy in the 
administration, discontent will deepen in the Presidency and may lead 
to an unfortunate state of affairs, which it should be* the earnest endeavour 
of every one of us to avoid. 

Rai HAREHDRANATH CHAUDHURI; However much one may be 

opposed to the new taxation proposals, one cannot but admire the lucid 

16 a 
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and eloquent speech delivered by the Hon’ble the Finance Member yester- 
nijj^ht. The speech, especially its preroration, is so persuasive that 
it is likely to carry one off his feet unless one Ijears in mind the central 
fact and the fundamental question regarding the present financial situa- 
tion*. What is this central fact and this fundamental question-? It 
18 this, VIZ., that the deficit which stares us in the face — the 
deficit to meet which new taxes are being ]i)roposed — is after all, 
not an actual deficit — not an economic question, but a constitu- 
tional deficit, something conjured up by the new constitution — some- 
thing which arises out of the Meston arrangement — Frankenstein raised 
by the Reforms. Nobody denies that Bengal yields the largest revenue, 
that the people of Bengal bear the heaviest burden of Taxation, yet 
it is maintained ihat because the Meston Committee has done a grave 
injustice, because the Government of India will not undo the wrong, 
therefore the people must tax themselves further to carry on the 
administration. Admitting even the premises, one fails to appreciate 
how the conclusions legitimately follow — how the responsibility for 
carrying on the administration by suffering further taxes can, even 
temporarily, be shifted on to the shoulders of the people, unless of 
course it be a piece of diarcliic dialeclic too difficult for ordinary people 
to understand. The people of Bengal might say: “ Let those who 
have introduced the Refornis, who are responsible for such an unjust, 
iniquitous arrangement, bother tbeir head about carrying on the adminis- 
tration as l>est they can; we poor people are neither responsible for it 
nor are prepared to submit to fresh taxation just for carrying on the 
ordinary administration of the province. Our resources are lo(*ked U]/ 
there; you can, if you will, find out the kev. We cannot agree to 
submil to further injustice in the shapt^ of taxation for ordinary 
administrative purposes, so long as the injustice which has admittedly 
been done to us is not undone — the wrong is not set right. As I 
don’t know what is the honest rejoinder to such an answer, I am not 
in a position to support tlie taxation Bills. The issue mav be (though 
I do not admit it to be so, because 1 don’t btdieve that all possible 
retrenchment has been done) efficient admiration on the one hand, 
and a breakdown in the ]>resent method of administration on the 
other, but the choice or lather the resjionsibility for choosing either 
alt<‘Tnative does not rest with us — the i>eople. The eixhortation to 
look upon the situation as a misfortune in domestic economy becomes 
])ointless when we remember that it is not an economic question at all. 
The threat of a breakdown in the administration comes with an ill 
graco to those who are not responsible for the present financial situa- 
tion whose only fault perhaps is that they raise the largest revenue, — 
eijual to that of Bombay — one and half times more than that 
of Madras, — more than double that of United Provinces — and 
incomparably larger than that of any other province in India. 
With these words I oppose the Bills, and by doing so I think I 
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strengthen the hands of the Government in what further endeavours 
th^ ini^t ma'ke to get the Meston arrangement reversed. 

Mauivi KHANDAKAR ARHAMUDDIN: In view of the present 
economic distress of the people, specially the poorer classes, who will 
really be taxed, if the Bill is passed into law, I venture to enter 
utmost emphatic protest against it. In my humble opinion this Bill 
should be dropi)ed altogether. It is not only objectionable on account 
of its too high a rate, but the very idea of an additional taxation on 
the people, many of whom will undoubtedly be the poorer, classes, mainly 
the agriculturists, is objectionable. Because, w'hether the court fees 
are first paid by the money-lender or landlord, ultimately the poor 
raiyat is to be tapped. 

Mr. S. M. BOSE: I rise to a iK)int of order. The Hon’ble Member 
is dealing with the Bill relating to the amendment of the Court Fees 
Act and we are not discussing it at the present moment. 

Mauivi KHANDAKAR ARHAMUDDIN: Then, again, the present 
situation of the country is also to l>e taken into consideration. The 
fieople are gradually imbibing the principle of non-co-operation and they 
are being earnestly instructed to keep themselves aloof from the law 
courts. Now, if there be an imposition of a fresh burden upon the 
IH^ople, it will give a fresh weapon in the hands of the non-co-operators. 
Scarcely a year has jiassed since the introduction of the present form 
of Reformed Government in this country, and now^ we are anxious to 
pass a Bill which will touch the pocket of almost every in<lividual 
I’aiyat who- 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: You should not discuss the Bill 
regarding the amendment of the Court Fees Act or the Stamp Act. 

Mauivi KHANDAKAR ARHAMUDDIN: Who might be compelled 
to take the shelter of the law’ courts to secure his iierson and property. 

Tb6 DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: We are not now dealing with the law' 
courts. Ir is the first Bill on the agenda paper — the Amusements Biil-- 
that is before the House. You can speak about the others when they 
are taken up. 

Adjournment. 

The Council was then adjourned to Monday, the 23rd January, 1922, 
at 3 P.M., at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 
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Proceedings oif the Bengal Leglslatiwe Council assamliM under tlie 
provisions of the Government of India Act. 

The Council met in the Council Chamber in the Town Hall, Calcutta, 
on T^onday, the 23rd .January, 1922, at 3 p.m. 

f. 

Present: 

The Deputy-President in the Chair, the Hon’ble the four Members 
of the Executive Council, the Hon’ble the three Ministers, and 111 
nominated and elected members. 

Starred Questions 

(to which oral answers were given). 

Cotton industries. 

MX. Rai LALIT MOHAN SINGH ROY Bahadur: (a) Will the 
Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Agriculture and 
Industries be pleased to state how many charkas and handlooms have 
been introduced by the Department from January, 1921, to November, 
1921 P 

(h) Will the Hon’ble the Minister be pleased to state whether the 
introduction of cotton industries on a large scale will be feasible at 
all? 

The Hon’ble the Nawab SAIYID NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURI, 
Khan Bahadur: (a) Approximately 3,860 fly-shuttle looms and 1,000 
cliarkas have been introduced during the period. 

{})) Government are not in a position to make a statement on the 
subject. The possibility of inti^Dduoing cottoni industries on a large 
scale depends on the supply of raw cotton available at favourable prices. 
This is a matter which is under investigation by the Agricultural 
Department. 

Recruitment for the higher grades of Public Health 
and Medicaf Departments. 

^X. Rai NIBARAN CHANDRA DAS GUPTA Bahadur: Will the 
Hon’ble the Minister in cl\arge of the Department of Local Self- 
Government be pleased to state what is the procedure that is adopted 
for the recruitment of officers in the superior services of the Depart- 
ments of Public Health and Medical, and to lay on the table a state- 
nient showing the number of officers of the superior grades recruited 
in England in the year 1920-21 P 
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SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, DEPARTMENT Of LOCAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT (Mr. S. W. Goode): (a) The supenor 

officers in the Public Health Department belong either to the medical 
or the engineering profession. The Director of Public Health and 
Assistant Directors of Public Health are selected in accordance with the 
Government of India’s resolution No. 921-36, dated the 23rd May, 1912. 
a copy of which is laid on the table. The Public Health Laboratory 
is under the control of the Director of Public Health; the Director of 
the Laboratory is an 1. M. S. officer who has recently been appointed by 
the Ministry of Local Self-Government. No definite rules have been 
laid down to govern the recruitment of officers in the Engineering 
Branch of the Public Health Department. These appointments are 
made by the Ministry of Local Self-Government. No officers for the 
sui^erior grades of the Public Health Department were recruited in 
1920-21. 

(b) Officers in the Superior Service of the Medical Department are 
mainly 1. M. S. officers. The Indian Medical Service is a Military 
Service; its members are recruited in England after passing the pre- 
scribed exarainatiog, and their services are lent to Provincial Govern- 
ments by the Government of India for employment on civil duties. 
No officers of the superior grade were recruited for the Medical Branch 
of the Public flealth Department in England in 1920-21. 


]iesoluti(f/i Ko. 921-o6^ dated Simla^ the 23rd May^ 1912, referred to 
’ in the reply to $ tarred question No. JC (a). 

The Government of India have had, for some time, under their consideration 
the question of the improvement and strengthening of the sanitary services in India. 
The Plague Commission, in 1901, strongly urged the necessity for the improvement 
in certain directions of the organization of the Sanitary Department in India, with 
the object of dealing more effectively with outbreaks of plague and other epidemic s, 
and with the general sanitation of India. In 1905, a scheme was formulated by the 
Royal College of Physicians, for the creation of a medical and sanitary organization 
in India, and the inadequacy of the sanitary services, as then constituted, was 
again qmphasised. 

In 1907, the Government of India addressed all I^ocal Governments inviting 
them to consider certain proposals for reform. The views of Locjil Governments 
have been considered in detail, and a scheme has now bee.n formulated which has 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State, llie object of this Resolution is to 
indicate, lor general information, the lines o3 which it is proposed tlmt reorganiza' 
tion should proceed. 

2. The administrative machinery of the Sanitary Department is already, in 
most respects, fairly complete and efficient. The in^provements that the Govern- 
ment of India desire to effect are in the direction of further decentralization of con- 
trol; of widening the field of recruitment by throwing open the higher posts to 
fully qualified Indians of proved aptitudh ; of strengthening the staff in some pro- 
vinces in which, at present, it is admittedly inadequate. 

3. Hitherto, the appointment of Sanitary Gommisaioner in aU provinces, with 
the exception of Madras and Bombay, has rested with the Imperial Government. 
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'fhe Government of India have now authorifsed all Local Governments to select their 
Banitary Gommissioners from officers serving in the Provincial Sanitary Department, 
provided that no officer of less than fifteen years* service be appointed without their 
previous sanction. They will also retain the selection in their own hands when 
no suitable officer is available in the province, or when the Local Government desires 
U) appoint an officer serving in another province. The Government of India, further, 
dg not consider it desirable that there should be any limitation to the tenure of the 
office of Provincial Sanitary Commissioners, and the existing orders on the subject 
contained in the Home Department Resolution No. 4-340-61, dated the 7th June, 
1HH8, are cancelled. 

4. It has become evident that the existing number of Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners in more than one province is inadequate, in view of the exacting 
nature of the duties which they have to perform, and the unwieldy suse of their 
chargcH. The area served by these officers ranges from 129,241 square miles in 
Madras, to 24,597 square miles in Bombay, and the population from 3Gi millions in 
Madras to 3J millions in Bombay. The Government < f India have now decided to 
create eight additional appointments of this class, two each in the three provinces 
of Madras, Bengal and the Unitedi Provinces, and two which were originally proposed 
for Eastern Bengal and Assam. The allotment of these posts, with those sanctioned 
for Bengal, will require readjustment in view of the recent administrative changes. 

The appointments of Deputy Sanitary Gimmissioners will no longer be reserved 
for officers of the Indian Medical Service, and Indians possessing the necessary 
qualifications will be eligible for these posts. The selection of^jandidates for Deputy 
Hanitary Commissionerships, whether officers of the Indian Medical Service or not, 
will remain with Local Governments subject to the following conditions:— 

(1) that the candidate holds a British diploma in public health and a registrable 

medical qualification ; 

(2) that no officer is apjKiinted who is to not an accepted candidate for the 

Sanitary Department; and 

(3) that the Government of India is asked for an officer when 1 he Local Govern- 

ment has no candidate available who is qualified and on its ncc^eptell 

list of candidates. 

5. The Government of India consider that the terms to be offered to Deputy 
Sanitary Gommissioners, not belonging to the Indian Medical Service, should be 
noTi-{)ensioiiable, but that the scale of pay should consequently be fixed at rather 
more than two-thirds of the pay of Indian Medical Service officers in the Department. 


'liie scale which they have determined is as follows : — 


Years of service — 

Rs. 

1-2 (probationary) 

600 

3-6 

600 

6-10 

.. 700 

1M6 

.. 800 

16 and over 

,. 900 

For approved service of over 20 years, pay of Rs. 1,000 will be given up to 26 
years, which will ordinarily be the limit of service. Officers appointed on this scale 
will be eligible for leave under (be Indian Service I^eave Rules. First appointments 
will be made on probation for a period of not less than two years, and no officer will 


receive any increment of pay during the probationary period of his service; but in 
the case of men who have rendered approved service as municipal officers of health, 
the periotl of probation may be dispensed with, at the discretion of Local Govern- 
ments, and the full rate of pay (via., Rs. 600) allowed. All Deputy Sanitary Com- 
niiasiotiers will lie debarred from private praetice. 
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6. Another part of the adipinistrat^ve machinery which has attained a position 
ot varying usefulness in different provmpes is the Sanitary Board. These Boards 
are beneficial in emphasising the importance of the subject of sanitation, in cor- 
relating sanitary schemes with administrative exigencies, and in securing direct 
discussion between sanitary experts and those who can appreciate and represent the 
attitude of the general population. The constitution of these Boards should, the 
Government of India consider, be determined by the Local Government with refer- 
ence to the functions with which they are to be entrusted. If the lioard is purely 
an advisory body, it should contain the smallest number of persons sufficient to 
ensure that projects submitted to it will be examined adequately from the points oi 
view of public health, of engineering and of finance and general administration. 
11 the Board has specific powers of sanction, and is, within certain limits, practically 
to represent the Local Government in matters of sanitation, it will appropriately 
be larger; but it cannot, in the Government of India’s opinion, be desirable that 
a large body of officials without power to sanction schemes should be interposed 
lietween the local authorities and the provincial Government. 

7. The weakness of the executive establishment of the service, and the inade- 
quacy of the stall of trained officers of healthy is a defect which has been prominently 
brought to the notice of the Government of Indtia, the leinedy for which is a neces- 
sary preliminary to any substantial improvement of sanitation. The Presidency 
towns and a few of the larger cities have such officers ; but as a rule the Civil Surgeon 
i.s the only health officer of the towns in u district. It it» difficult for him to give 
sufficient attention to^the sanitary requirements of the headquarters town; it is 
impossible for him to make more than an occasional inspection of other towns. The 
scheme now sanctioned provides for the apianntment of health officers of the first 
jlass for larger naunicipalities, and of the second class for the smaller towns, in 
accordance with detailed proiiosalif received from the Local Governments. A health 
oHicer of the first class w ill be required to have a registrable medical qualification and 
a British diploma in public health. The necessity for a British diploma will, how- 
ever, be only temporary, as the Government of India trust that it may be ixissible 
to remove the second restriction, so soon as arrangements (‘an be made in India 
which will enable Indians trained in this country to beiome health officers of the 
first class. For health officers of the second class, the main qualifications will be 
u good general education, supplemented by a course of training in public health 
approved by the Local Government. A salary of Rs. 30() — 20 — 600 is considered suit- 
able for officers of the first class (with higher pay in exceptional cases), and of 
Rs. i,<5() — 1() — 300 for officers of the second class. The Government of India 
leave it to Local Governments to determine, in tlie case of both classes, whether a 
provincial service should be constituted or whether the appointments shouldj be local, 
but they consider that grants-in-aid by Local Governmoiits should be made only on 
conditjons which will ensure that qualified men are appointed, and that they will 
have reasonable security ef tenure. They nlso*(‘onsider that the necessary power 
should be vested in Ixical Governments to require a municipality to appoint a health 
offic'er, and to veto the appointment of an unfit person. 

In order to assist liocal Governments to establish this trainedi service, the 
Government of India have offered to grant ifh annual subsidy to those Governments 
which cannot find the money from provincial funds, to the extenf of the entire 
cost of the additional Deputy Sanitary Commissioners (calculated at the rates 
proposed for men not belonging to the Indian Medical Servkxs), plus half the cost 
of the municipal health officers in the towns in whu^i Local Governments consider 
they should be appointed. It is hoped that the balance ^n then be found by the 
municipalities and Local Governments concerned. 

8. The subordinate supervising staff of the conservancy establishment also 
calls for improvement. In most towns there is an official whose functions resemble 
those performed by an inspector, of nuisances in Knglaiid. It is, however, 
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exceptional to find in this position a man who has any technical knowledge of his 
work. The Government of India think it dlesirable that a service of trained sanitary 
inspectors should be organized in municipalities, based on such standard of popula- 
tion, income or area as recommends itself to the Loc.il Government. They have 
recommended to the notice of other provinces the system in force in Madras, whereby 
every municipality is required to employ a^ least one trainedi inspector, a second 
inspector if the population exceeds 30,000 andi three inspectors if the population 
exceeds 60,000; but they leave it to Local Governments to determine the prelim- 
inary qualifications to be required from candidates, the course of training they 
must undergo, and the rates of pay to be given. They trust that IjOcal Govern- 
ments will be able to give assistance to such municipal bodies as require it, in 
the organization of this subordinate staff. 

9. The Government of India are confidtent that the schemes now sanctioncKl 
will mark a substantial advance towards the organisation of a trained sanitary 
staff capable of further expansion in the future, and which will prove an efficient 
agency for extending a knowledge of elementary hygiene among the people. 

Rai NIBARAN CHANDRA DAS GUPTA Bahadur: Does the 
medical department which lends the services of medical officers to the 
Indian Medical Service for ^provincial purposes, oontribute anything 
towards the maintenance of these officers; that is to say, does the Govern- 
of India pay anything to the Provincial Governmei3»t in consideration 
of the maintenance of the medical officers who are in military service, 
and whose services are lent by the Provincial Government? 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT (the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea): No, the 

Government of India does not make any contribution ai all for these 
officers, but the matter is under the consideration of the Provincial 
Government as to whether the Government of India should be addressed 
on this subject. 


Unetarred Questions 

(answers to which were laid on the table). 
Water-hyaoinith. 

84. Khan Bahadur KHWAJA MOHAMED AZAM: (a) Will the 
Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Agriculture and 
Industries be pleased to lay on th:> table a statement showing — 

(i) tlie number of acres of lands in the district of Dacca wherein 

rice crops were totally destroyed by water-hyacinth during 
the last rainy season ; and 

(ii) the steps taken by the Department of Agriculture to remedy 

the evil? 

(b) Is the Hon^ble the Minister aware of the fact that the proce- 
dure of simply directing the people by beat of drum a little before 
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the commencement of the rainy season to destroy water-hyacinth pro- 
duces no good result ? 

(c) If so, what further steps, if any, are the Government contem- 
plating taking in the matter? 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of AGRICULTURE and 
INDUSTRIES (the Hon’ble the Nawab Saiyid Nawab All Chaudhuri, 
Khan Bahadur): (a) (i) Exact information is not available. The 


following figures furnished by 

the Magistrate of 

Dacca, however, 

furnish a 

rough idea of the area 

affected by water-hyacinth in the Daces 

district 

SoMiTiitona. 

Total area in aqaare 
miiea. 

Area affaoted by wat«r-hyi- 
oiutb in Hquare mllea. 


1 North 

7«6-73 

100 

Sadar 

iSouL]i 

432 43 

144 


Narayanganj 

670 24 

3.15 


Munahig^ij 

322 76 

322 76 


Manikganj 

499 79 

350 


Total ... 2,710 96 

l,25r76 


(ii) The Agricultural De}>artment has been mainly concerned in 
finding out ways of destroying and of utilizing the weed, the iiroblem 
of its clearing and collection being dealt with by the district boards and 
district officers in different parts of the Province. 

With regard to the destruction of the weed, detailed exjxjriinents 
have been carried out with a spray with promising results. 

With regard to the utilization of the weed, experiments were under- 
taken in 1914 with the dried hyacinth (which was found on analysis 
to bevich in potash), with a view arriving at the manurial value of 
both the rotted plant and its ash. The conclusions arrived at were 
published in the Pusa Bulletin No. 71 of 1917, a copy of which is laid 
on the Library table. These results were circulated among the cul- 
tivators in the form of pamphlets an^l leaflets and as an effect of the 
propaganda both the rotted hyacinth and ash are now used through- 
out Eastern Bengal as manure, though only to a relatively small 
extent. • 

(h) Yes. 

(c) A Committee has been appointed to inquire into the spread of 
the water-hyacinth and to suggest measures for its eradication. The 
Committee's report is being awaited. 
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Survey and Settlemeftt operations in Mymensifig^. 


85. Babu BROJENDRA KI8HOR RAY CHAUDHURI: (a) Will 
the Hon’ble the Member in charge of the Department of Revenue (Land 
Revenue) be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing — 

* (i) the amount realised, and 

(ii) the amount actually spent, on account of survey and settle- 
ment oi)erations in MyraensinghP 

(h) If there has been any saving, how are the Government propos- 
ing to spend the same? 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of REVENUE [LAND 
REVENUE] (the Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of ^urdwan): 

(a) and (h) A reference is invited to the replies given to unstarred 
(piestion No. 172 at the meeting of the 4th July, 1921. Later figures 
are not available. 

Public Works Department (Roads and Buildings). 

86. SHAH SYED EMDADUL HAQ: (a) Will the Hon’ble the 
Minister in charge of the Department of l^iblic Works be pleased to 
lay on tlie table a statement showing — 

(/) the total number of — 

(i) Superintending; 

(ii) Executive; 

(iii) Assistant Executive; 

(iv) Assistant Engineers; 

(v) Upi^r Subordinates; and 

(vi) Ijower Subordinates 

employed in the Roads and Buildings branches of the Public Works 
Department in 1905, 1912, 1919-20, and 1920-21 ; 

(2) the cost incurred in — 

(i) salaries, 

(ii) travelling allowance, and 

(iii) overseas allowance, respectively, for the classes of 

officers and the costs incurred in actual works in the 
years mentioned in (/) above; 

(J) the number of the circles and divisions in which the works of 
the abovementioned branches were in those. years; 
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{4) the total charge for the maintenance of the above branches of 
the Public Works Department in the Presidency in those 
years; and 

(<5) the works of special merit or distinction, if any, {Ku-formed by 
any one of the class of officers mentioned in (1) above and 
the names of officers performing such works ? ^ 

{h) Is it not a fact that most of the works done by officers men- 
tioned in (1) above are really performed by the contractors bn contraci 
system ? 

(r) If the answer is in the affirmative are the Government consider- 
ing the desirability of abolishing these twa branches? 

{d) Will the Hon’ble the Minister be pleased to state what are the 
directions in which the Roads and Buildings branches of the Public 
Works Department have improved since 1905? 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC WORKS 
(the Hon’ble the Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur): 

(a) The preparation of the statements asked for will involve an amount 
of inquiry and la4)our which appears to l)e incommensurate with the 
utility which may be expected of them. Much of the information is 
contained in IJsts of establishment and in Administration Reports 
published periodically during the periods referred to and by consul! ing 
these the member could himself obtain much of the information asked 
for. That which is not obtainable in this way will bo collecled and laid 
on the table in due course if, in view of the above facts and afler further 
consideration, the member still considers it is to publi(‘ interest that it 
should 1 k» specially collected. 

(h) No; Contractors are not employed to draw up ju'ojmsals ar)d 
work out in detail the projects and designs for buildings and other 
public works required by the various Dtq>artments of Government ami 
in the general interests of the Presidency. Work of this nature is 
undertaken by the officers and subordinates of the Public Works 
Department. They are also required to direct and supervise the work 
of (Contractors, to see that the terms of their contracts are fulfilled 
and generally that value is obtained in return for the expenditure of 
public funds. An agency is also necessary for arranging and direct- 
ing the operations involved in the maintenance of the various build- 
ings and public works with which *the Department is (jjiarged. Rent 
for residential buildings is recovered through the agency of the Public 
Works Department and not by contractors. The officers and hubor- 
dinates of the Roads and Buildings branches of the Public Works 
Department are required to advise Government in all technical matters 
connected with public works in ^hese branches. 

(c) As the answer is in the negative the question does not arise. 

(d) The nature of the information required is not understood. 
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Platforms on Tarakosour Branch Railway. 


87. Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: Will the Hon ble the 

Minister in charge of the Department of Public Works be pleased to state 
whether any steps have been taken for the construction of a second (or 
doWn) platform in the Singur station of the Tarakessur Branch of 
ilie East Indian Kailway and for the construction of a platform in each 
of the smaller stations (like Nasibpur) of the said railway, where there 
are no platforms at all ? 

The Hon’ble the Nawab 8AIYID NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURI, 
Khan Bahadur: Reference is invited to the answer given in November, 
1921, to question No. 51 put by the member on this subject. 

The attention of the Railway Board and of the management of the 
East Indian Railway has since been drawn to the matter, and it has 
been ascertained that no steps have yet been taken to provide a second 
(or down) platform at Singur station on the Tarakessur Branch of the 
JEast Indian Railway. 

It has also been ascertained tliat the management of the East Indian 
Railway pioposes to provide raised platforms at stations, as funds 
I)ermit, in order of importance. 

Wator-hyacinth. 

88. Babu HEM CHANDRA NA8KER; (a) Will the Hon’ble the 
Minister in charge of the Department of Agriculture and Industries l)e 
pleased to state whether the committee, appointed to suggest means 
for removing the scourge of water-hyacinth, have finished their work? 

(5) If not, is the Hon’ble the Minister in a position to state when 
the work is likely to be finished P 

The Hon’ble the Nawab 8AIYID NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURI, 
Khan Bahadur: (a) and (5) The answer to both parts of the question is 
in the negative. 


Inspecting staff for primary sohools. 

89. Khan Bahadur MauIvi HAFIZAR RAHMAN CHAUDHURI: 

(a) Will the Hou’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of 
Education be pleased to state whether owing to the increase in the 
number of primary schools, the Government are considering the desir- 
ability of strengthening the subordinate inspecting staff? 

(5) What facilities, if any, have 'been provided to encourage the 
development of maktahs or primary schools especially meant for 
Muhammadans P 
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(c) Is it in x^ontemplation to provide each district with one or two 
special sub-inspectors in places where the Muhammadan population 
predominates P 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION (the 
Hofi’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter): (a) Present circumstances would justify 
the strenfiftheninp: of the subordinate inspectinp^ staff, but financial 
difficulties stand in the way. No proposal is under the consideration 
of Government. 

(h) Government are conti-ibuting* annually (t) Rs. 15,000 from the 
Provincial Revenues for aid to mahfahs in non-board districts and 
municipalities in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions and in the 
district of Darjeelinir; (j?) Rs. f39,582 is granted annually for aid to 
luakfahs and kornn schools in Eastern Bengal only; and (Hi) Rs. 80,000 
is annually available for giving higher grants to secularised maktnhs 
in the Presidency. 

(c) Four special sub-insiiectors have been sanctioned as a j>ermanent 
measure in certain East Bengal districts for the organisation and 
improvement of koj^an schools and secularised mnktahs^ and five special 
sub-in spfH'iors in charge of niaktahs in the five divisions of the province 
have been sanctioned as an experimental measure for three years. It 
is not in contemplation to jirovide each district with a s|>ecial sub- 
insjiector, but if the ex]>eriraent proves a success its extension will 1^ 
contemplated. 

Location of the offloe of the Assistant Inepeotor of Sohools for 
Muhammadan Education. 

90. Khan Bahadur Mauivi HAFIZAR RAHMAN CHAUDHURI: 

(a) Is the Hon'ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Educa- 
tion aware that Bogra is the central plac^ in the Rajshahi division and 
is pre-eminently a Muhammadan district? 

(h) Will the Hon^ble the Minister be plea.sed to state the reasons 
which led Government to transfer the office of the Assistant Inspector 
of Schools for Muhammadan Education from Bogra to JalpaiguriP 

(c) Are the Government considering the desirability of re-transfer- 
ring the said office to Bogra in the interests of the Muhammadans? 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. MITTER: (a) Yes. 

(b) As Jalpaiguri is the Divisional Headcjharters, and the Divisional 
Inspector of Schools is located there, it was found inconvenient to 
have the office' of the Assistant Inspector for Muhammadan Education 
at Bogra. Work was delayed and travelling increased, 

(c) No. 
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91. Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: Will the Hon’ble the 

Member in charfi^e of the Appointment Department be pleased to lay 
on ^ the table a statement showing? the number of Additional District 
Ma^^i^trateships in the various districts of Benp^al and the proportion, 
of these appointments now held by members of the Bengal Civil Service 
as againf^t lhat held by members of the Indian Civil Service? 

MEMBER in charge of APPOINTMENT DEPARTMEiff' 

(the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler): A statement is laid on the table. 

Statement referred to in nnniarred (jnesfion No. 91 ^ showing Additional 
Magistrateships in Bengal oh the 1st January ^ 1922. 

Numlfer held by Indian Civil Service Officers ... 4 

Number held by Bengal Civil Service Officers ... 3 

Total ... 7 


Vocational instruction in Agriculture and Industries 
in primary schools. 

92. Babu BROJENDRA KI8H0R RAY CHAUDHURI: Will the 
llon’ble the ^rinister in charge of the Department of Education be 
phaised to state what steps, if any, have l)een taken to ini{)ari vocational 
instructions in agriculture and cottage industries in primary schools? 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. MITTER: No vocational education is given 
in ]>riinary schools. Jn the revised primary school curriculum garden- 
ing and manual work find a plac-e, but the instruction in these subjects 
given to children of this age can scarcely be regarded as vocational. 


Government Bills. 

The Bengal Amusements Tax Bill. 

Sir CHARLES HENRY KEST,EVEN: 1 feel soiufe diffidence in inter- 
vening in thi,? debate for the reason that I do not wish to be heard either 
as suj)p(u ting or defending the particular form of taxation which this Bill 
seeks to put in force. 1 do not wish to support the taxation, because I 
feel that it is one which will full very directly on the public and because 
it will be pi-oductive of a great deal of public inconvenience in some 
of its applications. On the other luuid, I do not wish to oppose it 
because I know Government must have the money and I am not in 
a position to suggest any other means by which it can be raised. 
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Turfher, I do not regard myself as very diiectly concerned with the 
entertainments tax, subject to some remarks which I shall make 
presently. While, as regards the betting tax, the difference between 
Gbvemment and the Calcutta Turf Club, if any, can be said ever to have 
pififted are covered by the arrangement embodied in* the Bill. For this, 
reason I did not propose to spjeak in the debate, but one or two points 
l^^ve been raised on which I do not think a few remarks from me would 
llllpui of place. 

s^^Wilh reference to the entertainments tax there is one point I should 
like to raise and that is that it seems. to me the jump from 12 annas to 
Re. 1-8 is a very big one. It *eems to me unfair that a ])er8on w]\o 
pays Rs. 4-8 for admission to an entertainment should have to pay 
the same tax as a person who pays Rs. 8-8 That is, the person charged 
Rs. 4-8 will pay Rs. 6, while the person charged Rs. 8-8 will pay Rs. 10. 

I would suggest that there might be an intermediate rate of Re. 1. 

Coming now to Colonel Pugh’s criticisms on the question of taxation 
of what he called the layer’s or “ field ” money. I am not quite sure 
whether he wishes that the public or the bookmakers should be taxed 
in respect of that sum. He said, as I understood him, that there was 
^a difference between the taxation in respect of the totalisator r(*ceipts 

and that on the liettor’s mone,v. He seemed to consider that the tax 

in the one case was on the gross and in the other on the net. All that 
goes into the totalisator being taxed and all that is taxed in the case 
of the bookmaker’s betting being their payments out. I am not sure 
this difference really exists. It is convenient to consider the matter as if 
the 10 per cent, of the totalisator receipts which is deducted is equivalent 
to the difference between what the bookmakers take in and 
that they pay out, that is the bookmakers’ profit for carrying 
on their business. We have no information what the amount 
actually is; it may be 10 per cent, or it may be more or less. 

But I think we may regard the two as in principle on the 

^ame footing, an<l it may well be equivalent to 10 per .cent, on the gross 
takings^ in. And it may well be considered thal the tax on the total- 
isator takings is a tax on the winner as Tin the bettor ns everything 
is paid to the winner, the holders of the winning tickets, except the 
10 per cent, retained bv the Turf Club. In any case it .seems to me 
that the bookmaker is the only person who can he taxed in respect of this 
field money, as you cannot tax the juiblic on anything raoi*e than the 
actual receipts. 

Colonel Pugh seems to regard — I forget if •he actually said this in 
bis speech — the actual making of the bet as an aiuusement and conse- 
quently as the subject for taxation; that is all very well if it is won; 
if it is lost we can hardly regard it as an amusement. If we are to 
regard it as an amusement to find at the end of the day that we have 
backed nothing but losers. 1 think it is one the Council will feel they 
can very well be without. This is, no doubt, after the event, but in any 
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case I think we come back to the pnnciple that we can only tax? the^ 
public on their actual receipts, and that the bookmakers are the 
people who could be taxed on the field money. . 

The Hon’ble Finance Member stated definitely that it is not 
intention of the Government to put a tax on the bookmakers, but in af|v 
case it seems to me you cannot fairly do that under the scheme embodiea 
in the Bill, because if you tax the bookmaker on the amount of every bet 
he receives, you do not take into consideration the fact that he has 
many bad debts. Another reason appears to me that you cannot 
tax the bookmaker on the same footing as the totalisator; because he 
may make a loss whereas, practically speaking, the totalisator canno^, 
make a loss ; that seems to me to be an important point. I draw attention 
to this point because the members may consider that the bookmakers 
ought to be taxed on all the money they receive. 1 am certainly prepare^ 
to admit that the bookmaker comes off very lightly ; he is the only^ 
person concerned in the transaction who escapes taxation under the BiU, 
but if it is contemplated to tax him, and the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr says it iA 
not, you will have to tax him, under a different scheme from that put 
forward in the Bill. Tn making these remarks I wish it to be understood 
that I do not hold any brief for the bookmakers, but I personally 
consider that they are a very honest class of people who conduct their 
business under great difficulties imposed bn them by the law, and I do 
not know whether in any scheme that can be set on foot they are not 
entitled to a certain amount of protection. I do not wish to deal with the 
question of gambling which is a human failing which perhaps cannot 
be defended; but whatever we do, betting will go on, and I think it 
is better that if it goes on, it should as far as law and policy admit, 
be regulated and conducted on common sense and business principles 
and carried on by licensed people which w^ould also operate for the 
protection of the public. As I said T am not bolding any brief for the 
bookmakers, but I would urge very strongly upon Government that 
further protection should be given to bookmakers and through them 
to the public, by stopping unlicensed betting on the Calcutta race-course. 
Unlicensed betting has reached a pitch as to be altogether beyund the 
]>ower of the Turf Club to control. Betting inside the enclosure 8e| 
apart under the Bengal Public Gambling Act is legal for everybody, 
but the enclosure is filled with people who are a great nuisance and who 
bet in large sums of money. 1 have been astonished at the sums, I 
have been told by the leading bookmakers, that have been carried 
away in bets by tWse |>eople. When this Bill is put into force there 
will be an increased incentive on the part of evervbody gambling, fo 
bet with the unlicensed bookmaker. I suggest that this point may 
be dealt with by a very simple amendment in the Public Gambling 
Act. And I believe that unlicensed betting is not only confined to the 
race-course. I have very good reason for enquiiing that there are many 
places in Calcutta where illegal betting is carried on. Hitherto they 
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p>ppear to have evaded the vigilance of tlie police, but we know that 
if Some time before a race a horse is sometimes so heavily backed off the 
^i^ourse, and then backed somehow or other with the bookmakers that 
i^ere is no chance of backing it on the race-course. On all the money 
.4;hat goes through unlicensed bookmakers and not through regular book- 
...makers, Government, not to speak of any other interested party, would 
lose the taxation of 2A per cent. It seems to mo that this point should 
be very carefully considered. In Bombay the conditions are, I am 
told, worse; Bombay totalisators are suffering very much and losing 
more and more money; totalisator receipts are going up; and this is all 
attributed to the existence of what they call bucket shops,” where 
% very large proportion of the betting on horse racing goes on. 

As regards the percentages stated in the Bill, these have naturnlly 
excited comment by reason of the difference between 4 per cent, charg.^d 
on the totalisator’s taxation, and 2^ per cent, charged on tlie book- 
makers' bet. The Hon ’hie Finance Member has explained this, but 
T may again explain that the difference is explained by the fact that 
the Turf Club propose to bear U j>er cent, of the tax on the totalisator 
out of the percentage they tax, leaving only 2^ per cent, to be borne 
by the public their reason being that they consider this is as much as 
the public ought to be asked to bear. 

This is the main consideration which led the Stewards to propose 
the division of taxation on which the Bill is based. I ought to add 
that I cannot say exactly whai the Stewards will do, but as it is not 
finally settled, but one of the most important considerations which 
weighed with them is that there is such a thing as killing the goose 
wliich lays the golden egg, and if you make betting too expensive, you 
will run a risk of putting a stop to it altogether 

[The member having reached his time-limit, was allowed b) conclude 
his speech.] 

One remark more and I have finished. If betting is to go on it is 
best to regulate it on business and common sense principles and not to 
permit it to be (‘arried on bv unlicensed bookmakers; and this will be 
ver\^ much to the interest of Government in resjiect of the proposed taxa- 
tion. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: One thing that struck me in 
connection with the ])roposal for taxation to meet the deficit is this: 
that we have been, since the inauguration of the Reforms Scheme, 
under the impression that not only the angle of vision changed, but also 
the procedure, the old procedure, what is cjvlled the hide-bound pro- 
cedure, changed also. My experience of th(? Bengal Legislative Coun- 
cil, extending over 14 years, has given me the impression that whatever 
the Government wilk, should be done, and is actually done in the Coun- 
cil. I have been looking forward since I entered this Council to a 
change of procedure, but unfortunately I find on this occasion, there 
has been no change ; and to my mind what the Hon'ble Sir David Casie 
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said some 45 years ago in the Imperial Council is still true: ‘‘ My Lord,, 
when Government have proposed, in connection with a budget debate 
any proposal for taxation, they have come with a settled mind and no 
amount of argument will induce the Government to swerve from their 
course of action one way or the other ’’ — so said he in substance. I do 
not know whether 45 years later, the position is the same. I do not 
understand why this taxation proposal did not come through what I call 
the P'inanee Committee of the Council — it is called the Public Accounts 
Committee. That Committee did not study the proposal, nor did they 
consider it and I do not know why the Hon’ble Finance Member did not 
move the Council to appoint a committee to consider the financial posi- 
tion of the province, and devise ways and means to meet the deficit. I 
I egret very much that that has not been done. The matter has no 
doubt been fully considered in the Cabinet of the Government, consist- 
ing of the Ministers and Members of the Executive Council, but after 
all the prof)osal will have to be passed by the members of this hon’ble 
Council, and I think they ought to have been taken into confidence at an 
earlier stage, so that much of this op[H>sition and many of the difficul- 
ties would have been avoided. A report by a representative committee 
might have obviated much of this discussion and opposition which has 
been raised to this proposal. I must say that I have been very much 
enlightened by the interesting and impressive debate oil this question. 
Public opinion of all classes has been freely and fully expressed in this 
Council, and what I gather from the speeches of some of the members 
is the main outstanding point that the proposals for taxation should be 
refused altogether irresf)ective of the merits of the question as a pro- 
test against the repressive policy, which Government have launched 
into. As far as I understand, this is the argument which has been 
advanced by some of my hon^ble friends. With regard to that, T wish 
emphatically to say that I wholly support the opinions that have been 
expressed in this Council, the views that have been expressed by some 
of the hon’ble members in regard to these repressive measures as I am 
aware of the volume of feeling that has been created outside. T con- 
demn, with all the emphasis that T can command, the wanton excesses 
that have been committed by the police sergeants, civil guards and other 
subordinates and agents of the Government executive, and it is not 
merely the enforcement of these extraordinary measures, but the actual 
execution of them by the agents and servants of Government, that has 
iTeated this volume of feeling, not only inside but outside the Council. 

T do not wish to dwell on the ugly chapter of unhappy and deplorable 
incidents that have taken place in Calcutta at this stage, but I may 
just say this that those acta have driven the people to desperation and 
despair, though I believe it will *be admitted by every impartial person 
that it is far from the wishes of Government that their subordinates 
should indulge in these acts, just as it is far from the wishes of the 
leaders of the non-co-operation movement that some of their members 
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should get out of hand and indulge in excesses or interfere with other 
men’s liberty. The question is, suppose we wreck the whole project and 
refuse all proposals of taxation to meet the deficit, what will be the result y 
The Government will come to a deadlock; we have taken the oath and 
sworn our allegiance to see that the Reforms lue worked out success- 
fully; we have come here deliberately to make it a success, and if we thro^’ 
out — I am not speaking of the merits or demerits of the i^)articular 
measure which deserve criticism — any projmsal which may b*e brought 
forward to meet the deficit, what will be the situation? The situation 
will be that the Government will come to grief. Do we desire, as res- 
ponsible members of this Legislative Council, to do this? Assuming 
that the Government are not payjng any heed to public complaints, they 
are not restraining their agents who are indulging in excesses, wliat can 
we do? Our answer is, do not wreck the Government for that reason. 
You have the remedy in your own hands. You have numerous resolu- 
tions, which are now before you for discussion, and if you pass those 
resolutions, and the Government do not give effect to them, the next 
course will be to take up the police budget and direct our attack on this 
vulnerable ]>oint. •You have got before you now a proposal by the 
Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler to sanction a further sum to stiengtlien the 
Calcutta police ^ surely that will be the occasion when you (*an assert your 
views and force the Governmj^nt to take up an attitude, which you may 
take as consistent with your position as the guardians of the peojde. 

It has been aigued that the Meston Committee and the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee** have done irreparable injury to us. We have 
api)ealed to the Government of India, we have ap|iealed to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, and we have got no redress at their hands. The 
irreparable injury is that we are left in a chronic state of deficit from 
the start of the Reforms, and there is no hope of making up that deficit 
unless and until we consent to bear the burden of additional taxation. 

With regard to that I must say that a graver injustice could not 
have been done to Bengal. I believe that Bengal pays a revenue amount- 
ing to Rs. f30 crores and a little above Rs. 20 crores is taken away by 
the Government of India, leaving about crores for the needs of this 
Province. I make boM to think that we' can count upon the supj)ort of 
His Excellency the Governor if we renew our protest against the Meston 
Committee’s findings and persist in it until we gain our point. I have 
great hoi>es in view of the fact that* His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay 
has given expression to his opinion in such strong and candid terms 
that even when he . retires from the helm of affairs of this Province he 
will take up the case of this Presidency and iight our battle; and I arn 
also sure that Lord Lytton will back us up in .this matter. I regret 
however that the Government o^ Bengal did not take up a firm and 
fighting attitude, which they should have done from the beginning. 
As far I could understand, the Government of Bengal was not so 
clamourous in their opposition in the beginning as they are now. 
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I now come to the financial position of this Province. In the very 
able and lucid speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr he has pointed out that 
the estimated revenue of the Province is about Rs. 891 lakhs and the 
estimated expenditure is about Rs. 1,018 lakhs, leaving a net deficit of 
abdut Rs. 127 lakhs. The Hoii’ble Mr. Kerr proposes to appropriate 
Rs. 60 lakhs from the closing balance, leaving the minimum of Rs. 20 
lakhs as a balance to be worked upon, and that will leave a net deficit 
of about Rs. 90 lakhs. Examining the deficit in another way, I mean 
taking the present year’s figures, we have a deficit of Rs. 212 lakhs and 
it is proposed to reduce that deficit in this way : that is by cutting down 
by way of retrenchment Rs. 85 lakhs and by appropriation from the 
surplus which is kept separately Rs. 40 lakhs, and adding Rs. 63 lakhs 
which is the Government of India’s surrender of our annual tribute; this 
makes up a total of Rs. 188 lakhs, leaving a small margin of Rs. 23 
lakhs on which Mr. Surendra Nath Mallik has laid so much stress. I 
do not think that the small balance of Rs. 23 lakhs only is the deficit 
but if we add the shortage of receipts which, according to the figures 
supplied by the Hon’ble Finance Member, amounts to Rs. 64 lakhs next 
year, it comes to about Rs. 88 or Rs. 90 lakhs; so I find, considering the 
matter from whatever standpoint jK)Ssible and examining the figures that 
have been laid before us, that I must still deplore that it should not 
have l)een examined by the Standing Finance (V)mmittee. From the 
figures available 1 think therefore that Rs. 90 lakhs is the irreducible 
minimum which wo have to meet. It is also interesting to enquire 
whether further retrenchments are jKrssible or not. Members of (coun- 
cil know that the Standing (’ommiitees attached to the several Depart- 
ments of Government are entrusted with the task of examining the ex- 
penditure, and as they have not yet finished their labours it will take 
some time to get a report from them. Of course the Ilon’ble Finance 
Member is in a position 

[At this stage the member reached the time-limit.] 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT (Babu Surencira Nath Ray); You can 

complete your sentence. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: Even without completing it, 
what I mean to say is that, having regard to this fact, I think that we 
cannot but support some proposal for taxation, but what the projxisal for 
taxation should be, is also a question which has to be considered. I 
submit that 'we should consider whether an incx)me-tax should not be 
levied on agricultural lands. I do not understand why my friend, Rai 
dogendra Chandra Ghose Bahadur, the redoubtable champion of the poor, 
should not support this proposal. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: You cannot go any further. 

Rai JOCENDRA CHUNDER GHOSE Bahadur: I beg to oppose 
the introduction of the Bill for new taxation on its own merits and not as 
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a protest against Government action as few members of this roiincil 
desire to do. I desire the Government to know that myself and 90 
per cent, of those who may oppose this measure do so because new 
taxation is unjustifiable and not l^ecause they are against the Govern- 
ment. Let no prejudice be raised against this opposition nor let tlie 
supporters of the Government be induced to 8upiK)rt the measure op 
the ground that opposition to it means opposition to the Government. 
Sj>eaking for myself, 1 am bound by my pledge to my (■oi>8tituency , 
the large body of graduates of Bengal, that I would opfxise new taxa- 
tion. When the Eeforms were inaugurated notwithstanding the jubila- 
tions of a few men who seceded from the extremist camp and formed 
themselves into self-styled moderates and whose expectations of large 
salaries and honours were speedily fulfilled, the whole country knew 
that the immediate effect of the Reforms would be new taxation. 1 
must say here that this has been the case from the most ancient times 
in all countries and British India is no exception. Whenever the Kings 
of England from King John downwards required money by taxation 
they would grant ])olitical privileges to the i>eople till tlie j)eople 
became so strong that concessions from Kings were not net'essary. In 
India the same method if followed attaches no discredit or want of 
bona fides to the Government. 

We do not Object to pay any new taxes for the purposes of Govern- 
ment for necessary military ex|x*nses or for expenses for preserving 
law and order, but what we strongly object to is that the whole money 
extorted out of veiy j)()or peoiJe should be taken by the officials for the 
increase of their salaries. Those that intend to support the Govern- 
ment should ])ear in mind tliat this is practically admitted by the Gov- 
ernment without compunction or word of regret. The Englishman 
newsj)ap(‘r said the same thing. People in England should know that 
money is wanted for this purjmse only. When they know that 1 am 
sure the most anti-Indian among conservatives will have some search- 
ing of the heart, 

I am not one of those persons who would grudge Bengal’s quota for 
imjiepial purposes. It is useless, futile, to press for reductitin of it. 
Reduction depends not on the Government of India but upon the repre- 
sentatives of the other provinces who will all oppose Bengal’s claims to 
the detriment of their own interests. I am under no illusion upon that 
matter. But that amount Bengal (^n well spare. But the question 
whicli I ask is why the cost of administration in Bengal should have 
increased nearly 200 per cent, since the partition. I ask the question 
why could Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assapi be governed, and much 
more efficiently g()\erned, than now by a Lieutenant-Governor wdth three 
Secretaries on Rs. 3,500 a month, and why Bengal alone now requires a 
Governor from the Peerage of tfreat Britain and six Executive Coun- 
cillors and Ministers and nearly two dozen Secretaries and Under-Secre- 
taries. Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam have been separated from each 
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other and administrations duplicated, triplicated, making those adminis- 
(rations and their people bankrupt just to please the agitating moderates 
who have all got their rewards. We all know how the administration 
charges have gone up to the ruin of the people. The salaries of the naem- 
Ijers of what are called the Indian Services have been unconscionably 
laised in anticipation of the Reforms. I should like to know why the 
salaries of Deputy Magistrates among whom I have a son, and all other 
services have been raised simultaneously with the Reforms. Only last 
year at the instance of the Hon^ble Mr. Kerr an additional expenditure 
was sanctioned for raising salaries of persons some of whom out of their 
small present salaries have been building three-storied houses in the 
most expensive localities of Calcutta and elsewhere. This additional 
(‘xpenditure amounted to over Rs. 1 crore 90 lakhs a year. Over and above 
is the new additional exi^enditure on the Police. The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr 
told us yesterday that the net deficit next year would be about Rs. 90 
lakhs. Did not the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr know the fact and was it not 
his clear duty to tell us that the additional expenditure for increase of 
salaries would have to be paid by a new tax? Could not that increase 
wait for one year? Again he has in his mind the addition of one anna 
ill the rupee in the road cess. That means the ruin cf all zamindars and 
tiuiants. Let the zamindars be ignored. The tenants will be ruined 
by such taxation. They are unable to pay the (diaukidari tax and there 
are mutterings of coming open defiance of the Government. We find 
fault with Mahatma Gandhi and the non-co-operators. But they are 
blind and deaf who consider that i)eople are forgetful of the blessings 
of peace, protection and progress wdiich they enjoy under the British 
rule and unreasonably follow Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatma Gandhi and 
his followers have taken advantage of the folly of the Government and 
added to their propaganda imixissible and impracticable conditions. The 
Government have driven the jieople to extremities and are finding fault 
with them, because the only way in which they can give expression to 
their despair is by supporting Mahatma Gandhi. English people should 
not forget the rebellion of Wat Tyler. The Government leaves the 
people no option. J would ask the Government to cry halt before it is 
too late. I am sure any overt rebellion will be sp)eedily washed away 
in a sea of blood and order restored by the irresiststble might of England, 
a fact to which some non-co-oi)erators are blind. But I wish to know 
how you can raise money out of a destitute people for the high salaries 
of the officials on a scale unheard 'of in much richer countries. 

Now speaking on the merits of the proposed new taxation on enter- 
tainment, it is said that it is to be found in other countries. But even 
the Englishman newspaj^er and Mr. Pugh in this Council have pointed 
out that in other countries it is justified only because the proceeds are 
earmarked for hospitals and other ben*»ficient purposes. We shall have 
no objection if that is the case here. But if the proceeds go to pay 
higher salaries the people must object. Mr. Pugh said the same thing, 
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but he ftdded that the Government might appropriate equal amounts 
from the existing grants for these purposes to supply its deficit conse- 
quent on the increase of the salaries. The late Mr. Pugh who was my 
father^s friend and who was at his time the leader of the Europeans of 
Calcutta would not have made this un-English devious suggestion. 
Readers of historj^ knows how the Roman Consuls and EmiKuors pro- 
vided public entertainments for the people at State ex|)enses. Readers 
of books on ethics and sociology know that public cheaj) entm’tainments 
are more effectual in keeping the i>eople moral and peaceful than the 
}X)lice and prisons. Therefore public entertainments should not be 
lightly taxed. If only betting at the races and share market si)ecula- 
tions which one does not know why have been excluded were taxed, it 
would have received the support of every reasonable j)er8on as it might 
save many a man from ruin. Even so loyal an Association as the 
Anglo-Indian Association has opposed this taxation though its represen- 
tatives has disloyally gone against his own Association. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr has told us that he had made retrenchments in 
all possible directions, and he has told us what they are. He has cut 
down settlement proceedings whicli would benefit raiyats and he has cut 
down expenses of the Public Works Department. This definition of 
retrenchment is rather novel. He might next year cut down educational 
charges and clmrges on medical relief. The piK^ca roads in the mufassal 
were all made 30 years ago* and are falling out of repair on account 
of such retrenchment, and the villagers will relap.se to their old condition 
of pre-British days. The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr’s idea of retrencdiment is 
to cut down ex})enses on the salaries of the officials. Let there be no 
mistake about the fact the truth of which is patent and which no sojdiis- 
try can shake. When the Reforms were launche<l upon this unfortu- 
nate country, the Government in England and in India were not so 
foolish so to arrange matters that the ordinary administration 
could not be carried on without fresh taxation. If that were 
so, it would be criminally foolish statesmanship. . In fairness 
to the Government, I cannot charge them with this folly. They un- 
wisdom lay in the fact that they increased the salaries of the lmj>erial 
services by Rs. 3 crores and 75 lakhs in anticipation and took away the 
power of interfering with them from the new Councils. Even then the 
administration could l>e carried on without borrowing or new taxation. 
But the Government of Bengal, having a proper sen.se of fairness and 
justice, saw the necessity of increasing the salaries of th# subordinate 
services, the constables and the menial servants who looked with green- 
eyed envy at the feast supplied to the superior services. During the first 
year of the Government under the Reforms^an increase in salaries to 
the extent of over Rs. 1 crore and 90 lakhs, bein^ the bed-rock deficit of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr, has been Sanctioned. Some of the increase has 
been sanctioned by this Council I must .say with shame to myself and other 
members, but when the Government propo.sed these increases to the 
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salaries without mentiouing the fact to us that we would have to tax the 
I)oor people of Bengal only for these, what could we do but pass the 
estimates? Now what do we find? We have passed resolutions for 
providing medical relief and drinking water and primary education to 
the^people. We are told point blank there is no money, they must wail 
till increased salaries are provided for. Tax the people for the increased 
salaries first and then we shall see whether we can meet your demands for 
the primary needs of the people. Are there no Europeans here with 
whom lies the determining vote to appreciate the gross injustice and 
unwisdom of the course? We regretfully look back to the days of the 
old stalwarts of the Euroi)eau community who guided the Government 
officials and who were not guided by the latter. As regards the moderate 
members their only concern is with tlie salaries, but it must be men- 
tioned that Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea and Mr. P. C. Hitter were 
parties to a memorial just before they got Rs. 64,000 a year in which 
it was stated that if an attempt was made by the Government of Bengal 
to impose fresh taxation on the poor for puri>oses of carrying on its 
ordinary administration, such attempt would be justly resented by the 
people. I call on the Ministers in justice to themselves and half dozen 
members of the moderate faith whose only creed is to support the 
Ministers and their salaries to be men and protest against the present 
attempt of the Government. 

[At this stage, the member having reached the time-limit, had to 
resume his seat.] 

Sir R. M. WATSON-SMYTH: In the course of this long debate we 
seem to have wandered from time to time very far from the real subject 
of discussion. The Hon’ble Finance Member has told us that we have 
to face a deficit of Rs. 90 lakhs which, he assures us, represents the 
amount which has to be found after retrenching expenditure to the 
utmost, and even encroaching on what is left of our balances. Govern- 
ment propose- to raise this amount by extra taxation, and leave has been 
asked of this House to refer this first taxation Bill to a Select Committee. 
Opportunity has been taken by a certain section of this House to start 
a long debate which is really ,a vote of censure, on Government for 
various things which they are supposed to have done, or left undone, 
and we are asked to throw out not only this Bill but all other taxation 
Bills until the various so-called gi^ievances of this Presidency have been 
put right, ncj matter against whom the complaint may be. 

The first point that has been suggested is that our budget might be 
squared by further retrenchment. The Government have put up a very 
clear case showing what retrenchments have been made and they tell 
us definitely that they have now got down to the bed-rock and can go 
no further. Personally, I am prepared to accept this statement, and 
nothing that I have heard during this debate has caused me to waver in 
my acceptance of it. I have heard various speakers say that they do 
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not bejisv© that Government have reached the bed-rock, but no con- 
crete instance has been given in which further retrenchments could be 
made. All criticism seems to have been by general and somewhat wild 
some people like to call a repressive policy. This is of course a subject on 
has been laid down by any one of the critics. 

The next point, as I understand it, is that no taxation Bills should be 
even discussed while Government continue their present policy, which 
some people like to call a repressive policy. This is of course a'subject on 
which every one is entitled to his own opinion, but 1 venture to suggest 
that a debate over the introduction of a taxation Bill is not the time in 
which to argue matters of that kind. A threat of obstruction to the 
administration of the Presidency by vetoing financial means of carrying 
on the Government is a species of frightfulness which never appeals 
to the ordinary man, and certainly never to a Britisher. There are many 
occasions, and there will be many occasions during this session, for 
gentlemen to pour out as much vitriolic eloquence as they like against 
the Government and all its works. Let us, however, keep it apart from 
the consideration of whether this taxation Bill is the right or the wrong 
w^ay of squaring n^xt year’s budget. 

And lastly it is suggested that all taxation Bills should be vetoed 
until ftnarcial justice has been done to Bengal by the Government of 
India, the Legislative Assembly and the British Parliament. I do not 
tlr'nk that any one will suggest for a moment that Bengal has not been 
the victim of the grossest injustice as regards financial matters. I 
think we have all done our best to hammer this in to the Government of 
India and, as has already been said more than once, we do not for a 
moment admit that this financial settlement is final. It is however of 
no use making our position still worse in order to draw attention to a 
wring which we have already proclaimed as loudly as it is possible to 
do. I believe there was an oriental custom that w^hen a weak man was 
wronged by a strong man, he laid himself down across the strong 
’ man's door and starved himself and cut himself with knives, proclaim- 
ing all the time that he would continue this process until he died, unless 
his wirongs were righted, and that if he died, the strong man would bear 
the responsibility of his death. This w\ib very picturesque, and, in 
ancient times, I understand, was extremely successful, but you cannot 
apply those sorts of methods to the twentieth century, and to such a 
prosaic aftair as the administration o4' a Presidency. I can assure this 
House that the picture of Bengal starving itself to death,* as a protest 
against the Meston Report, would have no effect on the hard heart of 
the Goveinment of India. I am afraid that that Government would only 
lean back in their easy chairs and laugh at us, while the British Parlia- 
ment would regard us with contempt and deem us unworthy even of 
the limite^l powers which they have up to now entrusted to us. 

Tt seems to me, Sir, that the Presidency of Bengal at the moment 
is like a ship grievously battered by a storm — the storm of financial 
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difficulties. Surely it is up to us to do all we can to keep the skip 
akoai until she can be navigated out of the region of storms into 
smoother waters. What we are asked to do, however, by many speakers 
is to deliberately run that ship on the rocks as a protest against what 
they consider to be errors in navigation, and in a futile hope that the 
Powers above will take pity on our miserable ship-wrecked state and 
bid the tempest cease. 

I trust that the Council will take a saner view of matters. It is not 
that we like extra taxation : I am sure we all hate it. It is not that 
we think this Bill is perfect as it stands, and I for one hope that a good 
many corners will be knocked off it in the Select Committee, and on its 
subsequent settlement in Council. 1 certainly have a great objection 
to the Bill, because it means that Calcutta will pay practically the whole 
of the revenue raised thereby, which will be appropriated to the adminis- 
tration of Bengal. There is a good deal to say on these lines against 
the Bill, and the opportunity will come to say them before this Bill is 
made law. It is not on those grounds, however, that we have been asked 
to throw these taxation Bills out, and I hope, as I have said before, 
that the Council will take a sane view and accept these Bills and allow 
Government to pilot them through this Council and not deliberately 
throw them out for purely political reasons connected with the policy' 
of the Government of Bengal and the unjust action of the Government 
of India. 

What this Presidency is suffering most from is a want of working 
capital. This throws a heavy burden on our revenues, which have to 
bear the weight of much that is really capital expenditure. This capi- 
tal expenditure should be financed by loans. But, as the Hon’ble 
Finance Member has explained, no one will lend money to a Government 
that is for the moment technically insolvent. We must show that our 
revenue balances our expenditure with, if possible, a small visible sur- 
plus. Government can then inaugurate a loan policy and free the 
revenue of all capital expenditure. If that is done, then the proceeds^ 
of these taxes, if they are retained, can be made available from those 
schemes of education and sanitation which are so dear to the hearts, and 
so often on the tongues of many members of this Council. 

Dr. HA88AN 8UHRAWARDY: At the very outset I would like to 
say that I agree with my friend, Mr. Indu Bhushan Dutta, that the pub- 
lic and the country are in no mood to be taxed. 

The world war and the aftermath thereof have taxed the possible 
resources of the people to the utmost, and the burden is being felt 
heavily by the middle hhadrolok class of Bengal. The Bengali bhadra- 
lok is not a business man and therefore did not obtain any share of the opu- 
lence and prosperity which the commercial communities enjoyed during 
the war, but have got the full share of the economic distress caused 
by it, 
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It is no wonder that the Hon'ble Mr. Kerr will speak of the deep 
sense of responsibility felt by him in asking the Council to consider the 
financial measures now before the House. 

In his speech, however, the Finance Member has so clearly and con- 
clusively proved the necessity for fresh taxation, that in spite of all that 
has been said against it and all that we know, it is difficult for me not. 
to support the general principles of the Rill before us. 

The necessity for more money and that taxation is the only source 
to be tapped for this purpose has, to my mind, been definitely made o\it 
and proved. 

Money is wanted not only to keep the machinery of Government 
going, but also for inauguration* and conclusion of the various benefi- 
cial measures of sanitation, education and development of indigenous 
industries for which Ihe responsibility is entirely ours and of our Minis- 
ters. How can we take effective measures to combat against the rava- 
ges of malaria, a scourge which is eating into the c'ore of the Bengali 
nation and insiduously claiming more victims than cholera, small-pox 
and other epidemic diseases? We want more medical men to practise 
in our muffasal and in the neglected rural areas and with this aim 
in view resolutions after resolutions have been put forward for considera- 
tion by this Cofincil. All these require funds. 

Without money we cannot found medical schools nor can we sub- 
sidise medical men nor offer them a living wage to induce them to go 
and practise in the villages of Bengal. 

We feel grateful to our hon’ble colleague. Colonel Pugh, who. al- 
though not a representative of the Indian community and not belonging 
to the medical profession, has yet so forcibly recommended to Govern- 
ment that a good percentage of the revenue, which will be derived from 
this source, should be earmarked for expenditure for measures of sani- 
tation, education and other beneficial objects from which we, the Indian 
community, will derive the greatest share of the benefit. T hope this 
matter, which is being pressed by both the European and Indian non- 
officiaj members, will receive the fullest consideration of Government 
and of the Select Committee on the Bill. ‘The case for taxation has been 
admitted eveii by those who have opposed the Bill. They have seated 
that their opposition is not due to any intrinsic demerit of the Bill, but 
because the proposal for taxation couid not he tolerated on account of 
Government’s present policy of repression. * 

I am in accord with every member who wants to criticise Government 
or any other body committing oppressions or* repressions, but I would 
like my colleagues, who have opposed the Bill on%this account, to make 
a clear case and bring before the Council definite, concrete and specific 
instances of high-handedness and of cruelty which have been approved 
bv Government — simply making general remarks which cannot be veri- 
Wi. will not help. Similarly, if there are cases known to some of our 
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colleagues of highly-paid public servants who spend their time doing 
nothing in sanitariums and in travelling in luxurious saloons, or are 
provided with expensive free quarters in Calcutta, or use steam-launches 
to go out on shooting excursions in the name of tours, then these cases 
should be specifically brought up before the Council and retrenchments 
of such expenses effected in this year’s budget, which is before us. If 
a person has the gift of combining hard work with recreation and exer- 
cise, which by the way improves his health and, incidentally, the effi- 
ciency and quality of his work, I think we should not break our hearts 
over it, but ought to try and emulate them and qualify ourselves to take 
up those positions which seem to be their close preserve. 

On examining the merits of the Bill T find that the proposed taxa- 
tion is not a direct method of taxation, which will be felt by the rich 
and the poor alike, but it is an indirect form of taxation. It is not an 
indirect taxation like the terminal tax on railway tickets which is felt 
by all classes of travelling public, but it is imposed only on what has 
been rightly said by the ITon’hle Mr. Kerr, luxuries or what, at any rate, 
cannot be described as necessaries of life, and it will not be seriouvsly 
felt by the people who are called upon to pay and will not certainly 
touch the poorer class of the Indian public. The tax will he paid only 
by that limited class of persons who have already definitely resolved io 
go in for a particular form of luxury, and ihe new faxation which is 
proposed will add very little to the expenditure which such persons must 
incur wheiher this tax is there or not. 

The Hon’ble Finance Member has said that the allocation of the 
funds derived from the new taxation to meeting of the deficit will 
be a purely temporary expedient, pending further relief, and that it is 
not to be regarded as an acquiescence on the part of the Government or 
the people to the very uniust financial settlement arrived at by the Gov- 
ernment of India on the Meston Committee’s Beport. Therefore, I take 
it, that the taxation is a temporary measure and that during its opera- 
tion we will go on agitating against the unjust treatment of our Pro- 
vince by the Central Government. 

We have been confronted witK a serious problem and as honest citi- 
zens we have faced the situation, shouldered the responsibilitv and de- 
vise! this remedy simply to tide over the present difficulties. I hw 
mattiu* vshouljd be clearly put before the Government of India and that, 
goaded by the narrow-minded jealousies of members from other Provin- 
ces who largely dominated the Meston Committee, they have been mis- 
led into committing this Vrong on Bengal, and it must be righted on 
the basis of equity and justice. We all agree on this point and, there- 
fore, let us now withhold our support from this Bill. It must be 
allowed to be referred to a Select Committee and there re-adiusted in ihcf 
light of recommendations and suggestions made by various members 
of this House. 
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Our case has been so clearly made out by His Excellency the Earl 
of Ronaldshay, who spoke to us about it in this Council on the 21st Nov- 
ember, 1921, that we are confident that the sense of justice and fairness 
of the Government of India will not permit it any longer to pursue this 
policy of neglect and of injustice towards our Province. 

We, the inhabitants of this province, have to bear the burden, the 
discomfort and the danger to life and health from imported disease, 
which a large port like Calcutta carries in its wake, and yet'w'e get lui 
adequate return for it from our custom duties which is taken away by 
the Government of India, similarly the income-tax on our incomes whic h 
are taxed and supertaxed are taken away, then again the province is 
getting devastated, depopulatec] and ruined on account of the ravage? 
of malaria and other diseases caused by the stagnation and putrefaction 
in the waterways of Bengal, as a result of jute cultivation, yet the 
blood money of the people of Bengal, the export duties from jute, are 
taken away by the powers who guide the policy at Simla and Delhi, 
This gross injustice should certainly be remedied if Government expect 
the people of Bengal to be with them. 

Financial distress. Sir, is the seed plot on whi(‘h unrest and politic/al 
agitation thrive nuust luxuriantly. Let the Government go to the root 
cause of it an^ get financial relief for Bengal. 

At the same time 1 ask* those members who seek to throw ou^ the 
B^il. have they considered what are they out for? Do they want t( 
create a deadlock, paralyse Government and get revolution and anarchvl 
Or do they want a good and stable government ? The answei^rom an_\ 
reasonable man can only be one. If they want the Government o 
India, the British Parliament and the Secretary of State to forcibl.^ 
realise the unjust financial settlement for Bengal, the time for agitating 
for it is not over. If they want to protest against the operation of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and Seditious Meetings Act, let then 
do so; there are many resolutions regarding these on the agenda of thif 
session and let them point out the cases of repression and oppression tf 
Government and see if they are not redressed by the authorities. T 
mipfht interest some members to know' that T brought some specific 
instances of assault by the police to theViotice of the authorities, and the 
result has been that in each case they were fined and dismissed from the 
force. 

Refusal of a Bill, w'hich cannot Ule certified, is the last trump c^ird ir 
our hands. Let us act like good generals and conserv*e our reserve! 
and not use it up in the first onslaught of our offensive. Remembe] 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and Sn»ditious Meetings Act onB 
touch those that are out to defy law and order as established by the lav 
of land, and they can be withdrawn, but if there is a great upheaval anc 
“lawlessness is rampant and Government is forced to deedare martia 
law, it will touch every one of us — the good, the bad and the indifferent 
!4he flame that will be kindled may singe Government but will certainly 
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also consume us. Like practical men, let us not fan the flame of unrest 
while civil disobedience, with all its potentiality for evil and for creat- 
ing unrest and chaos, is staring us full in the face. The passive, non- 
violent propaganda of non-co-operation has brought bloodshed and mur- 
der in its train ; consider what an active form of avowed disobedience of 
the law of the land will result in. 

Let sobriety of judgment and sanity prevail in Bengal and let the 
dictum of Bengal be the dictum for the rest of India. 

To-day, Sir, we are occupying the unique position of being the only 
presidency town in India which could accord the son of our Sovereign, 
our future King-Emperor, a suitable and an enthusiastic reception 
without being marred by incidents of lawlessness and of disorder. Let 
us try our best to maintain this reputation and, if possible, improve 
matters. 

Babu ANNADA CHARAN DUTTA; The most uncomfortable thing 
I find for this Council is to consider any taxation measure and we are 
faced with three siicli. I have often tried to bring to the notice of the 
powers that be the extreme poverty of the people in the interior, and 
in certain quarters I have been criticised for that ; but the fact is a f-ict, 
and those of us who pose as representatives of the people cannot lav too 
much stress upon the extreme ]>overty of the people, so mii61i so that they 
have reached the last limit of th(‘ir taxalde capacity. If in these cir- 
cumstances a proposal is broiight forward for taxation, nobody seems 
to be in n uiockI to really judge if there is a necessity f(^r taxation or 
whether Here is any other way out of the difficulty for the Government 
and everybody seems tempted to op])ose it. However much I feel, that 
the times are such that no fresh taxation should be imposed upon us, 
vet T cannot shut mv eyes to the bare fact that in order to carry on the 
Government mouev is required, and where this money is to c^me from? 
TTp till now I have hardly heard anything in this Council of any practical 
suggestion as to where the money is to come from. Rome attempt was 
made by the first speaker, Babu Rurendra Nath Mallik, by some sort of 
calculation, that the money could be obtained by this and that method, 
but on an analysis, it is found that they do not hold good. "We all feel 
that unless some drastic measures are taken to curtail the rather too 
expensive administration, there is no other alternative than to impMse 
fresh tax in order to meet the deficit which has been so clearly brought 
out in the speech of the Hon’ble Finance Member. That being so, let% 
us see whether we should support nr oppose the present Bill — the Amuse- 
ments Taxation Bill — or not. Ro far as this Bill is concerned, it pro- 
poses only to tax n source where people can pay without feeling ’t. 
and, therefore, T heartily support this Amusements Taxation Bill. I 
am sorry, however, that T will not be able to extend the same support 
the Oourt-fees Bill. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: You need not refer to the Court-fees 
Bill, which is not now before the House. 
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BMmi ANN ADA CHARAN DUTTAS I am glad 1 am not to make xuy 
observations on the Court-fees Bill. It seems to me that so far as the 
taxation Bill is conuerned, this is surely the last source of tapping the 
country's resources, and it is well said that this should be earmarked tor 
the development of the nation-building departments and ought to l)e a 
temporary measure. With this suggestion I support this proposal. • 


The Hon’ble Mr. P, C. tAITTER: I propose to deal with a few of the 
arguments put forward by some of the opponents of this taxation Bill. 
The hrst point that has been emphasised by more than one member and 
which I propose to deal with is this. They say that by refusing this and 
other taxation Bills they propose •to bring about a deadlock and thereby 
force the Government of India and the Secretary of State forthwith to 
remove the undoubted financial injustice to Bengal. I would ask the 
members of this House to consider this proposition seriously and without 
passion or prejudice. What is the position to-day P The position to-day 
is that Lord Meston’s Committee had made its aw’ard: on the basis of 
that award certain Parliamentary rules were framed and the Joint Parlia- 
mentary ('onimitteef recommended that special consideration should be 
shown to the peculiar financial difficulties of Bengal. We fought over 
that matter: have got some relief, though very inadequate, namely, 

the remission of the annual contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs for three years. 
Now, Sir, so long as the Meston award stands, so long as the present 
. Parliamentary rules stand, what is the position? If we ask for relief 
from the Government of India, that Government under the present 
constitution is in duty bound to consult the Legislative Assembly. We 
all know whal the result of that consultation has been or is likely to be. 
I trust that the elected members of this House at any rate will appreciate 
the solicitude of the Government of India in consulting its own elected 
Assembly. However unpalatable that course of action may be to us in 
Bengal, we, the elected members, cannot but appieciate this 
solicitude. Therefore, if we follow the advice of those members 
of the House who would ])ring about a deadlock, what will be the result? 
The rtisult will be that the Government of India will again have to go 
before its T^egislative Assembly. That bbdy has already spoken in no 
uncertain terms. They have told us practically that we have no injustice 
to complain of, they have treated us as if w’e were beggars at their door. 
There can only be one answer by the legislative Assembly.^ That ans- 
wer they have already given us. They have told us — “ Put your house 
in order and do not come to us. ” Sir, are we really beggars? I assert 
all the emphasis that I can command thaf ours is a just cause, and 
T repeat that if we follow the proper line of action, «ve shall have justice, 
jand we must have justice. What .is the proper line of action which the 
mambers of this House should take? That line of action is to try 
nnr level best to set aside the Meston award and the rules based on that 
kward, and not to ask any more for special treatment to our Province 
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on the basis of the recommendations of the Parliamentary Joint Com- 
mittee and the rules framed thereunder. We have exhausted that line 
of action and have got some relief however inadequate. Let us there- 
foiie go to the root of our troubles. Let us try to get the Meston award 
set aside and have fresh rules framed by the Parliamentary Joint Com- 
mittee. Already there are indications all over India which fills me, at 
any rate, with hope. From the debates in the Legislative Assembly 
we find that representatives of every province have come forward and 
asserted that the Meston award is an unjust award for every province. 
Many of the Provincial Legislative Councils have already asked 
for setting aside that award. Ijet us join in that movement. Let the 
non-official membeis of this House realise their duty .to their country, 
and if I may repeat the words of Bahu Suremlra Nath Mallik, I desire 
to appeal to the non-official members of this House and specially to those 
who have opposed the taxation Bill — “let God give us strength not to 
betray our country’s interest T repeat let God give us strength not 
to betray our country’s interest. Let us not he swayed by political 
passions, ])olitical piejudices; let not the pojnilarity of the hour swerve 
us from our duty to our country. Tjet us all be united in attacking the 
Meston award and I trust in that effort those members of this House who 
oppose these taxation Bills with so much emphasis wull realise their duty 
to their motherland. But T am sorry to sav that in the ‘ ])ast most of 
them shamefully neglected their duty about fighting against this injus- 
tice. Did mv friend, Bahu Suretidra Nath Mallik, whose patriotism is 
undoubted, did mv friend, Bahu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri whose earnest- 
ness is undoubted, did mv friend, Dr. Jotindra Nath Moitra, whose 
desire to seive his country is great, ever address their constituencies and 
tell them to protest against this injustice? 

Dr. JOTINDRA NATH MOITRA; Yes. we did. 

The Hon’ble Mr, P, G. MITTER: If Dr. Moitra did it, he must have 
done it in a very silent manner. We did not see any report in the news- 
papers with regard to his activities in this direction. Did any of my 
friends whose patriotism I never for a moment doubt, get up any me- 
morial to protest against this injustice to Bengal ? Why exhaust all your 
energies and vocal power in mere destructive ciiticism? Why not 
reserve some for constructive movements? If you do that, I hope and 
trust that when the time coinCvS — and that time will come very soon — when 
the Meston award will be re-examined, if each one of us do our best for 
the country. Tict the financial injustice be remedied by our common 
efforts and then we .shall start wdth a clean slat^, if not with a surplus, 
certainly with our income and expenditure evenly balanced. But, on the 
other hand, will the proposal to bring Government to a deadlock, appeal 
to the British Parliament ? Will that appeal to the Government of India, 
and they certainly will have the right to advise the new Committee 
which is bound to come if we are all united and earnest. I am sure the 
policy of bringing about a deadlock will never appeal to any responsible 
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body. Therefore, do not proceed in anger, be guided by reason, be 
guided by patriotism, and do what is best for youi* province and country. 
That is all that I have got to say with regard to the first point. 

The second point I desire to take up is this. Some of my friends have 
emphasised that the cost of ordinary administmtion has become too 
heavy to bear. 1 expected that some of the meml)ers who criticised these* 
taxation proposals would deal with the points so lucidly explained by 
the Hon’ hie the Finance Member in his speech, but beyond some empty 
eulogies about the lucidity of his presentation of the case, I fail to find 
from any one of the opponents of the taxation proposals any earnest effoi‘t 
to deal with those points. 

Now, Sir, what are the main jjioints put forward by the Hon’ble the 
Finance Member? He has told this House that our total expenses in 
establishment cliarges is about Hs. 61 crores. Gut of that the Imperial 
efficers aie responsible for about Its. 90 lakhs, the provincial officers 
about Its. 1 crore, the Subordinate services about Rs. 95 lakhs and the 
ministerial officers about Rs. 2^ crores and the pension cliarges about 
Rs. 1 crore. This brings us to about Rs. 6J crores. T will not first of 
all deal with the quj'stion of Imperial officers, because that involves a 
racial question — though I propose to deal with it in a moment — 1 will 
first of all deal with the que.stion of salaries now paid to the Rrovincial, 
subordinate and*the ministerial officers. Now, Sir, what do we find? 
Of the Indian public men who gave evidence before the Public Services 
Commission the Indian members of that commission, all Indian associa- 
tions, all Indian public bodies and members of the Legislative Councils 
urged with all the emphasis that they could command that our country- 
men who .served in the Provincial, Subordinate and Ministerial Services 
should be more liberally remunerated. And their assertion all along w^as 
that our countrvnien were not adequately paid. My hon’ble friend, Rai 
dogendra Chiinder Gho.se Bahadur, .seemed to be under the impre.ssion 
that the increa.se of salary was all made bv the Hon’ble Mr. Ken* and the 
new Government. But the fact is they were all made before the Hon’ble 
Mr. Kerr came into office excepting that of the ministerial seiwice. The 
question of the increase of the all-India services, increase of the Provin- 
cial and Subordinate Services — all these scjiemes were passed during the 
time of the old Government : and if the old Government listened to Indian 
public opinion and increased the .salaries of its Indian officers, can we 
jiistlv criticise the action of the old government? This Council no 
doubt is alive to its responsibilities. Our public .servant.s who were already 
in service were given certain revi.sed terms. Those revised terms 
became part of their contract of service. Can^any responsible body go 
back upon this accepted contract of service? T appreciate at the same 
time the necessity for retrenchment. It is perfecfly open to the House 
to sav with regard to future recruitments that these are our terms, and 
this is what we can offer. Those who come in future to enter our 
service.s — All-India, Privincial, Subordinate or Ministerial — ^will have 
to enter under the fresh terras that we may offer. But as regards those 
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who are already serving Government, can we say to them — although 
we have given yon these terms we now want to change themP^^ I am 
sure the majority of the Council will be no party to any such thing. 

^ Now I turn to the All-India Services. The total expenditure there 
is about Rs. 90 lakhs. Will my hon’ble friends be surprised if I told them 
'’that At the present moment the actual increase in the Indian Civil Service 
— the mpst important of the All-India services is less than 2 per cent? 
To be exact it is only 1 *98 per cent. It is all very good to take up cheap 
criticisms from newspapers of a certain type. But I certainly expect 
that members of this House who have come here to serve their 
country will give a certain amount of time and trouble to their work 
before they criticise, and I have no doubt that many members of this 
House will do so as they gather more experience. At any rate, I have 
nothing to complain with the majority of the members of this Council. 
Now, Sir, although the actual increase in the Indian Civil Service is less 
than 2 per cent, at the present moment, the ultimate increase will be 
about Rs. 8 lakhs for that service and about Rs. 14 to 15 lakhs for all 
the All-India Services. For the next yearns budget however we are 
only concerned with the present increase. 

One word more with regard to another aspect of this question. 
Supposing we reduce the salary in the case of our futAire recruits, that 
will not have any effect on our present expenditure, for even if we decide 
to do ti'at, it will not help us to tide over our present difficulties. For a 
number of years therefore there is not much chance of any saving from 
retrenchments in the salary of the services, however much we may dis- 
like the position. T had something more to say on this question, but 
as my time is up T must conclude. 

Mr. D. C. CHOSE: I rise to support the proposals for fresh taxation 
which have been submitted to the Council by the Hon’ble the Finance 
Member. But before I say anything more on those proposals, and 
meet some of the criticisms which have been levelled against them, 
I should like to congratulate the Finance Member upon the speech 
he made in introducing his taxation Bills. It is, if I may say so, one 
of the weightiest utterances which we have heard in this House. I 
wish all official speeches were characterised by the same persuasiveness, 
the same frank and dispassionate presentation of facts and arguments as 
we have learnt to associate with the utterances of the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr. 
Sir, I am free to admit that proposals for taxation are always unpopular 
and especially so in a poor country like ours. But the question that has 
troubled me, and I dnre say has troubled others in this Council, is, what 
is the alternative to the imposition of fresh taxation? I have not come 
across any answer. I cannot think'of any solution which can seriously 
be described and considered as an alternative to that which has been put 
forwartl by the Finance Member. Sir, there are three questions of car- 
dinal importance which, I venture to think, clinch the issue before us. 
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They are — first, is there a deficit; second, if so are we going to meet itP 
And the third, how to meet it. Now as regards the first, there is and can 
be no difference of opinion. However dexterously you may juggle with 
figures you must come to the inevitable conclusion that there is a defi- 
cit. As regards the second question, namely, whether we are going to 
meet the deficit, that also, I venture to think, admits of one answer,, 
and one only. Can there be any twp opinions that the administration has 
got to be carried on, unless of course we mean to wreck it. Thft Finance 
Member has told us what the effect will be if the deficit is not made up, 
and who will say that the picture is overdrawn. I do not see, Sir, how 
it is any excuse for shirking the responsibility of meeting the deficit, 
to say that since it is due to some extent to “ the unbearably increasing 
and heavy cost of administration— for which we are by no means res- 
ponsible,” w’e are not prepared to make it up. Assume that the cost of 
administration is very heavy, — and I am not concerned to defend or 
attack the administration at^ the present moment, — how’ can we forget 
that it is a legacy we have inherited from the past, how can we ignore 
that we have taken it over wath the avowed object of working and 
improving it? We^are not permitted to write upon a clean slate. We 
must, therefore, have to find the money to carry on the administration 
before we can think of altering or amending it to suit our requirements 
or even our ididsyncracies. Let me here say, in passing, that I have 
discovered from my own experience that reduction of expenditure in 
administration is easier said than done. I wdll place before the Council 
a case in point. Not long ago, it was I believe in June last year, that 
a conference was called by each District Magistrate to discuss with the 
members of Council representing his district, the (|uestion of reduction 
of the police force and generally of police expenditure in the district. 
The results of these conferences are recorded in an official publication, 
called ” A statement of the strength of the police force in Bengal ^nd 
of certain pending schemes, 1921.” It will appear from this that every- 
where the members of Council came to the conclusion that reduction of the 
strength of police force was neither possible nor desirable, and in some 
cases urgent representations were made for increasing the police force. 
So it comes to this that, when we are confronted with the actual work of 
suggesting means of reduction, we find to our dismay, that expressions 
of opinion which might adorn a frenzied peroration render us no service 
at all. Sir, the argument has been ^jut forward that we have here a 
“ constitutional ” opportunity to signify our displeasure towards the 
Government by throwing out these Bills. I hope, I earnestly hope, the 
Council will not be betrayed into any such sorry exhibition of petulani 
anger under the guise of exercising a constitutional right. What is thw 
constitution, pray? Does the constitution say that this is the propa# 
stage — the stage when we are considering ways and means for providing 
the treasury with money — to express our disapproval of particular mea- 
sures of the Government? I am no constitution monger, but I should 
have thought that the right we have under the constitution, to show our 
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displeasure towards the work of a particular department of the GoTem- 
ment, is when we are called upon to vote supplies in answer to demands 
for grants. We have no right to assume, as Babu Surendra Nath Mallik 
has done, that this additional revenue, namely, the proceeds of the new 
taxes, is wanted or will be used to strengthen the hands 
of the l^iXecutive in a more vigorous prosecution of its 
policy for the maintenance of law and order. The proceeds . of 
the new taxes will go to the common till, and 'when the money 
is got in and the question arises of apportioning the revenues as a whole, 
then will be the time, then will be the constitutional opportunity, for 
us to express our confidence or want of confidence in any particular 
branch of the administration by voting or refusing to vote the supply 
which the department may ask for. Sir, let me ask the members of 
Council, in all seriousness, where is the justice, where is the equity, 
where is even the plain common sense in the refusal to provide the trea- 
sury with money, the treasury which has to supply funds to all depart- 
ments of the Government, both reserved and transferred, because you 
are dissatisfied with the work of one branch of the administration, 
namely, that concerned with the maintenance of law and order? I say, 
therefore, that it would be nothing short of a travesty of the constitution 
to throw out the taxation Bills under the cover of exercising a consti- 
tutional right. Let me now pass on to an argument which has been 
pleaded with special emphasis by my virile friend, Kumar Shib Shekha- 
reswar Ray. He has urged us to throw out these taxation Bills and 
thus deliberately to precipitate a crisis for the purpose of compelling 
the (fovernnu'ut of India and the British Parliament to render financial 
justice to Bengal. In other words, he is exhorting us to enter into a 
mortal combat with the Government of India and the British Parlia- 
ment. But in his anxiety to declare war, he has not, I am afraid, dis- 
covered our real enemy, namely, the Legislative Assembly. It is with 
that body and not with the Government of India or the British Parlia- 
ment that the battle has to be fought for securing financial justice for 
Bengal. Let me ask, my friend, if he is prepared to lead us in a fight 
with the Legislative Assembly. There is no reason why he should 
not go — in fact that is just what we expect — and plead at the bar of the 
Legislative Assembly for the redress of our financial wrong. But, I 
am afraid, he wull find that the kind of pressure he is asking us to 
exert w ill be of no avail in convincing the Legislative Assembly that our 
grievance is real and ought to be remedied. It will turn a deaf ear to 
all appeals and exhortations. But it might give us a helping hand if 
we ask that it should urge that the financial settlement recommended 
by the Meston Coininittee with regard to all the provinces should be 
altogether cast aside and a fresh enquiry instituted for the purpose of 
rendering justice not only to Bengal but also any other province which 
is labouring under a financial disadvantage. That I think is the way 
along which we should conduct our agitation for the redress of out 
wrong. 
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If then we are agreed that there is a deficit and that the deficit has 
to be met, the question next arises how is this to be done? It will be 
generally agreed 1 think that if the deficit has to be met, it ought to 
be met in a manner which is least objectionable. And I honestly think 
that the taxes which the Finance Member has proposed, come under the 
category. Sir, a great deal of anxiety has been shown for the trans- 
ferred departments. In that anxiety, I may say I fully share, and it 
is because that F share the anxiety that I am equally anxious that the 
Government should provide it with money that it requires. This money 
is required not only for cany in g on the administration but also for 
securing a moderate surplus which will enable it to la\inch a sound 
loan policy, say, the prevention of malaria, the spread of (‘ducation and 
the improvement of industries.* I, therefore, submit that the Council 
will be well advised in giving its whole-hearted support to the proposals 
now before us in the best interest of the country. 

Mr. AJOY CHUNDER DUTT: Pei niit me at the outset to congra- 
tulate the Ilon’ble Mr. Kerr for his veiy lucid exposition of the financial 
difficulties whi(‘h face Bengal to-day. If I may say so he has made out a 
strong primd of necessity for the imposition of fresh taxation; 

although the desirability of such a procedure is rightly questioned by a 
large bulk of the moderate public- The necessity for fresh taxation, as 
has been stated by numerous^ speakers, is entirely due to the inetpiitable 
adjustment of our financial relation with the Government of India. The 
facts are familiar to all, and I shall not be justified in taking up the time 
of the Council by repeating them. Bengal is the richest province in 
India. She yields an annual revenue of Ks. 31 crorcs. But 
out of Rs. 31 crores about Rs. 21 crores are appropriated by the (’entral 
Goveinment and she is only left with Rs. or It) crores with which to 
manage her affairs. In other words two-thirds of the re\'enue is taken 
away from her. Bombay and Madras have been treated more merci- 
fully, and the contribution they have to make when compared with their 
incomes, are very much less. This financial arrangement by whi^h 
Bengal is reejuired to contribute Rs. 21 crores to the ('entral Government, 
was jnade by the Meston Committee as every one knows. This arrange- 
ment still holds good in spite of our repeated protests, and it is this 
arrangement which has neces.sitated the imposition of fresh taxes in 
Bengal. 

When I came into the Council with the honest desire to help in the 
successful working of the Reforms, I was assured by those in a position 
to know that the financial arrangements would be altered to suit the 
requirements of Bengal. It was admitted by almost every member of 
the Council that the new constitution, which involved a considerable 
increase of expenditure, could only be successfully worked if our finances 
were adjusted, biit not otherwise. It was suggested further by a band of 
moderates, whose belief in the justice and clemency of the Central Govern- 
ment was unfettered by experience, that we should be able to make good 
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our claims to the whole of the export duty on jute which yielded an annual 
revenue of Rs. crores. Jute, it was contended, was wholly grown in 
Bengal, and therefore, the latter was entitled to the revenue derived from 
thp duty imposed on its export. Those who had so long believed in the 
justice and clemency of the Central Government have been c6mpletely 
disUusioned- The financial arrangement with the Government of India 
is a settled fact, and the claims on the jute duty appear to have been 
abandoned. 

This is our position to-day. The budget estimate of the year 1921-22^ 
shows an annual deficit of Rs. 2 crores and 8i lakhs. This deficit was met 
from our past savings. The budget of next year will show a deficit of 
Rs. 2 crores and 12 lakhs. It is proposed that Rs. 90 lakhs of this 
deficit should be met from the proceeds of new taxes. The question we 
have to decide is whether under the circumstances which have been 
stated we are justified in imposing fresh taxes. 

The new constitution is very much more extensive than the one which 
it has replaced. It can only be successfully worked with the assistance 
of adequate funds. We accepted the Reforms and came into the Council 
because we were under the belief that we would be provided with funds 
sufiicient to enable us to carry on the administration, because we were 
under the belief that financially, at any rate, we should be placed in a 
satisfactory position, so as to be able to prove our constructive ability in 
improving and ameliorating the condition of our people. What is meant, 
Sir, by the expression “successful working of the Reforms”. It has no 
reference to the working of the reserved departments. It refers to the 
satisfactory administration of the transferred departments, and unless 
we are in a position to prove that these departments are handled more 
efficiently than under the old regime, it will be impossible for us to justify 
the new constitution. The Ministers are our men, they are the 
representatives of the people. It is for them to devise schemes of im- 
provement, it is for them to carry out national programmes which will 
conduce to the health, wealth and the prosperity of the people. If they 
are not able to do so for lack of funds, what are the Reforms worth? 
What justification is there for inordinately raising the cost of an adminis- 
tration, which leaves the people as poor, nay poorer than they were 
before ? 

I do not object to fresh taxation for national purposes. If Bengal 
had been placed in a solvent position, and if Government had proposed 
these very taxes for financing schemes of national welfare, I should have 
been the first to support Government in their laudable object. There are 
many such important schemes which are at present being starved for 
want of funds ; and the only financial resources that are available to us 
are being tapped for the purpose of meeting a deficit which the Reforms 
have imposed upon us. 

Now, Sir, let us turn our attention to the methods that has been 
devised for equalising revenue and expenditure for the coming year. 
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The provincial expenditure for the current year was estimated at 
Bs. 11,80,13,000. That of the next year is estimated at Ks. 12,59,00,000. 
Taking into account the remission made by the Government of India of 
Rs. 63 lakhs, and income-tax receipts, the gross provincial expenditure 
for the next year works down to Rs. 11 crores and 3 lakhs. Again by 
retrenchments it is thought possible to reduce that figure to Rs. 10 crores 
and 18 lakhs. In other words, retrenchments are to be elf ec ted next year 
involving a saving of about Rs. 85 lakhs. How are these retrenchments 
to be made? “By cutting down settlement”, it is said “by stopping the 
erection of new buildings by the Public Works Department and in various 
miscellaneous ways”. But surely these cannot properly be called 
retrenchments. The method proposed (;an be adopted for one year at 
the most, but what is to happen the year alter. Settlement operations 
are necessary, and so is the erection of buildings ; it is not possible to 
postpone them indefinitely. These .so called retrenchments will result in 
a saving of about Rs. 85 lakhs. The saving can be made next year. But 
can a similar saving be made the year after next ? 

Our revenue next year will be about Rs. 891 lakhs and our expendi- 
ture Rs. 1,018 lakl^s so that there will be a deficit of about Rs. 130 lakhs. 
This deficit it is proposed to meet from two sources. Rs. 40 lakhs will 
be made available out of the opening balance of Rs. GO lakhs, and 
Rs. 90 lakhs will be appropriated from the proceeds of these new taxes. 
In other words, out of Rs. loO lakhs raised there will remain a balance 
of Rs. GO lakhs which may be used lor the transferred departments. I 
suppose the Hon’ble Ministers are very happy at the thought that they 
may have Rs. GO lakhs to spend just as they like next year. But have 
they thought of their prospecds the year after next? There will be an 
opening balance of Rs. GO lakhs next year, there will be a saving of 
Rs. 85 lakhs eflected through retrenchments. The year after there may 
not be an opening balance of Rs. GO lakhs and 1 am perfectly sure, that 
as settlement operations and the erection of buildings cannot be post- 
poned sine die there (cannot possibly be a saving of Rs. 85 lakhs. 
Further, it is more than probable that provincial expenditure will 
increase and in the.se circumstances it would not be surprising if the 
entire proceeds of the*new taxes are devoured by the annual deficit. 

Have the Hon’ble the Ministers thought of the possibility? They 
may find to their intense surprise and astonishment that two years hence, 
there will not be a penny available frem the proceeds of these new taxes 
for their own departments. 

I do not consider it necessary to make any comments on the broad 
principles upon which these Bills are based, but it may be observed that 
the Bill for the taxation of entertainments and legalised betting is per- 
haps the most innocuous. But j;he Bill again is open to the serious 
objection that it proposes to tax a comparatively small community, that 
is to say, the citizens of Calcutta, Dacca and Darjeeling, for the bene- 
fit of a larger community which comprises the whole population of 
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Bengal. Why should Calcutta pay for Bengal? This Bill is objection- 
able on the ground that it proposes to tap a source of income which 
properly belongs to the three towns concerned. A committee is consi- 
dering the possibility of imposing a police rate for the maintenance of 
the Calcutta JNjlice. Such a rate could be very properly raised by a tax 
imposed upon amusements and legalized betting. Is it right that the 
Government of Bengal should appropriate the proceeds of a tax on Cal- 
cutta, when Calcutta itself is in urgent need of funds to pay for the 
maintenance of its own police. 

Sir, 1 honestly believe that those new taxes will destroy the Reforms. 
I repeat again that the success of the Reforms depends entirely upon 
th(* success iul woiking of the transferred departments. These depart- 
ments (;an only be su(;cessfully worked if adequate funds are available 
for financing the numerous important national schemes, which, if put 
through; would effect a marked impr(»venient in the condition of the 
people. Our financial resources are limited; they are practically limi- 
ted to those which it is proposed to tap for the purpose of meeting our 
ever-increasing annual deficit. The existence of the deficit is due to 
our iiuMpiitable financial relation with the Government of India which 
was established by the Meston Committee. I maintain with all the em- 
phasis 1 can command that it w'as the boiinden duty of those 
who were made responsible in this behalf to have placed 
us in a solvent p(hsition before asking us to work the Reforms. I 
maintain it was the clear duty of the Government of India, when our 
financial ditticulties were brought to their notice, to have made an earn- 
est endeavour to provide us with funds necessary for the removal of 
these dufiiculties. We have petitioned and protested, but all in vain. 
In these circumstances, I feel we are justified in saying “ Since you 
would not allow us to work the Reforms successfully we shall not work 
them at all.” This will possibly mean a temporary deadl(M*k, but it will 
not mean the paralysis of the Government of Bengal. The Government 
of India which annually appropriates Rs. 21 crores of our revenue can- 
not afford to see Bengal paralysed. They will soon understand the 
situation and make such provision as may be deemed necessary for 
adequate financial assistance 4o Bengal. 

These are the (‘riticisms I have to make against the Government. 
But I do not desire to be obstructive. I am willing to vote for these 
Bills on two conditions which I c(tnsider reasonable: 

1. That Rs, 50 lakhs out of Rs. 60 lakhs which will be available 
from the proceeds of the new taxes after the deficit has been met, will 
be appropriated for the transferred departments. 

2. That the taxation statutes embodying the provisions of these 
Bills will remain in operation only until the Blst March 1923. 

If these conditions are act^pted, I think we should vote for these 
Bills. The object of the first condition needs no explanation. The 
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second condition is necessary for the purpose of making the Government 
of India realize the situation. We are determined not to continue a 
financial policy which is bound to wreck the Reforms. We are willing 
to give the Government of India one year for the purpose of devising 
means to help us out of our financial difficulties. If that Government 
refuses, we shall frankly say that it is impossible to carry on our adminis- 
tration. 

I repeat once more, that we are not opposed to these new taxation 
Bills. We shall accept them with the greatest pleasure if we are 
assured that pnxjeeds of the new' taxes will be devoted to the nation- 
building departments. 

Mfi Je CAMPBELL FORRESTERS I do not oppose the amusements 
tax, but I oppose the tax on theatres and entertainments. I prcLsume it 
is not necessary to assure this House that I do not oppose it on the 
ground of the supposed repressive measures of the Government. Nor 
do I believe any really serious thinking members of this House who have 
the good of Bengal at heart, w ill oppose it from this point of view^ 

T oppose it frem a democratic point of view. It is in my opinion 
an unjust tax and an interference wdth the rights of the democracy to 
a healthy typ(W)f entertainment. 

It is not the prospcMous and wealthy individuals who wdll suffer 
through this tax. These individuals have their clu])s, their billiards, 
their card parties and different entertainments, but the poor people wdio 
look forward to an occasional joyous and instructive night spent in a 
picture house or theatie, will alone suffer. 

1 wish the Government had a little more initiative and, instead of 
brin.oing forward a scheme and considering that all the backing it wants, 
is sjiiiply to mention that it is similar to the Acts they have at Home. 

Why, Sir, there is no comparison with the conditions at Home and 
here. There are many societies, athletic clubs, outdoor exercises and 
enleitainments at Home that we lack here, and cannot be had, because 
of climatic conditions — that little is left for one to do, unless a night at 
the fheatre or picture house, and anything that makes it more difficult 
for these young and old people to attend innocent places of entertain- 
ment, will probably drive them into a worse channel. Remember, that 
the only way to govern a country rightly is by making a contented 
people, and anything that is detrimental to this inno<;ent enjoyment is 
not making for happiness or contentment. 

I also see in Saturday’s special cable th^t there is a big movement 
in Knpland at the present time for the abolition of the amusement ta:^. 
Of course money must be got, but surely the imagination of the Execu- 
tive Council can find another method of taxation. 

1 certainly would advocate a tax on betting, but I find the Hon’ble 
Member who is in charge of this Bill takes a very strange attitude in 
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this mattei. He says I should like to explain clearly that the ]>ill 
does not mean that we are recognising betting to a greater extent than 
we dc at present/’ thus showing a great solicitude for the morality of 
Bengal, but a little further on in his speech he says that he is afiaid 
that by raising the tax too high he would cripple gambling — somewhat 
illogical. 

Why not make a clear and uncomplicated system and charge a per- 
centage on entrance and all money ‘turned over on the race course either 
by the totalisator or bookmaker and thus collect a tax from all who attend 
the races. If this does in some way hamper gambling, surely, according 
to all highly moral and civilised countries, this is a desirable end to 
attaiji. 

Why not have a luxury tax on wines, luxurious wearing apparel, 
jewels, stamps on cheques, stamps for transfer of stocks, dog licenses ‘P 

SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. H. E. Spry): I wish, with the permission of the Council, to 
deal with two specific points that were raised in the course of the debate 
on Friday. Mr. Indii Bhushan Dutta in the course of his speech said 
that whereas the expenditure of this Government before the introduction 
of the Iteforms w'as approximately Rs. 8 crores, it had aiisen, since the 
introduction of the Reforms, to Rs. 12 crores, and he said with no little 
vehemence that this additional expenditure of 50 per cent, was to be 
attributed solely to the reformed constitution. 1 wish to give vei-y 
briefly and as clearly as I can to the members of the Council the figures 
of the expenditure of this Government before the Reforms and in the 
current year, w hich is the first year since the introduction of the Reforms. 
The actuals of the year 1918-19 were Rs. 7 crores and 51 lakhs; for 1919- 
20, Rs. 8 crores and 10 lakhs; for 1920-21, Rs. 9 crores and 20 laths. 
And the budget total for the year 1921-22, as members are aware, 
is Its. 12 crores and 59 lakhs. The difference between the budget esti- 
mate for the present year and the actuals of last year is Rs. 3 crores 
and 39 lakhs. If I understood Mr. Dutta aright, he said that the sum 
of Rs. 3 crores and 39 lakhs is to be attributed directly to the intro- 
duction of the Reforms. I wish therefore to give particulars of ihis 
suin of Rs. 3 crores and 39 lakhs, because the statement as made is 
wholly misleading. The following items in the current year’s budget 
aercunt, to a very large extent, for this increase over the actuals for 
the last year. 

First of all, there is the item of Rs. 63 lakhs which, I take it, is due 
to tbe introduction of the Reforms ; but certainly this contribution is out- 
side the control of the local Government. Then there is a contribution 
of Rs. 92 lakhs w^hich appears in the budget and is really an assign- 
ment made by the local Government under Devolution Rule 15 iii respect 
of income-tax. Members are aware that it is completely covered on the 
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receipt side of the budget by an entry of Rs. 93 lakhs iinder the head 
“ Taxes on Income,” but on the expenditure side this sum of Rs. 92 
lakhs, which is really a book entry, has gone to swell the figures for the 
current year. These two contributions of Rs. 63 lakhs and Rs. 92 lakhs 
account together for Rs. 155 lakhs. Then there is an item of Rs. 42 
lakhs and 30 thousand included in Appendix A to the budget for the 
current year for new schemes other than major works in the Public 
Works Department. I may say that all these items have come before 
the Council, and practically all of them have been accepted and the 
funds voted. But this sum of Rs. 42 lakhs represents new works which 
were not provided for in the budget of the year 1920-21. We have also 
an item of Rs. 62 lakhs which i^s made up of lump sums for the revision 
of pay of various services and also of ministerial officers and menials. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Mitter addressing the Ccmncil this afternoon pointed 
out that with the exception of ministerial officers and menials all these 
schemes of revision of pay were pre-Reform .schemes and were sanc- 
tioned before the Reforms came in. I do not think the members of the 
Council will argue seriously that the necessity for the revision of the pay 
of the various sr^vices of Government has been brought about by the 
introduction of the Reforms. Everybody knows that it is due entirely 
to economic (^)nditions for which the Reforms can in no sense be 
held responsible. As to these Rs. 62 lakhs, I can give details if members 
wish me to do so. There are, further, various grants on specific items 
amounting to Rs. 30 lakhs, such as grants for the Victoria Memorial 
Hall, for the expenditure in connection with the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, for famine relief, and a grant to the 
Belgachia Medical College. There is also a grant for the upkeep of the 
Ranchi European Lunatic Asylum which was formerly paid by the 
Government of India and did not appear in our budget at all. 
There is an item of Rs. 5 lakhs and 15 thousand included in this sum 
of Rs. 3 crores and 39 lakhs which represents the annual recurring 
expenditure on acount of the new posts, namely, one Executive Council- 
lor, three Ministers, the President of the Legislative Council, a Deputy- 
President, and the strengthening of the Secretariat, which may strictly 
be said to be directly due to the introduction of the Reforms. T wish 
to emphasise the fact that out of Rs. 3 crores and 39 lakhs with which 
we are dealing, the sum of Rs. 5J lakhs is to be attributed directly to 
the introduction of the Reforms. And out of this Rs. lakhs, Rs. 
lakhs is due to the activities of this particular Council. There is another 
item of Rs. 16 lakhs which has found a place for the first time in the 
budget this year, on account of Home Charges. This sura 
comprises the leave allowances of officers and, other items, charges 
which hitherto have been paid ^ the Government of India. The items 
I have given amount to Rs. 3 crores and 5 lakhs, and I venture to think 
that apart from the provincial contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs only Rs. 5\ 
lakhs out of this expenditure can strictly be said to arise directly from the 
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introduction of the RefoririH; and the statement made by Babu Indu 
Bhushan Diitta is, as I have said, grossly misleading. 

Now, with the permission of the Council, I want to refer to one 
oth^r general point, the (juestion of retrenchment. We have heard a 
good deal of (criticism of the Government in regard to this — indeed very 
sprious attacks have been made on Government for not cutting down 
its expenditure. I do not think very great attention in this matter 
has been paid to the speech of tlie Hon’ble the Finance Member. He 
said that out of approximately Rs. 11 crores of provincial expenditure, 
Rs. GJ crores went to establishment charges, Bs. 16G lakhs on con- 
tingencies and the balance which is a little less than Rs. 3 crores went 
to the Public Works Department, to education grants, medical, water- 
ways and such profitable depaitments as forests and jails. The de- 
tails were given with great clearness by the Hon’blc Mr. Kerr, and I 
should have expected from the members of the Council who addressed 
themselves to the subject of retrenchment a fairly preedse indication 
of the heads under which they desired retrenchments to be made. The 
only remark whi(;h was at all explicit was that of Kumai’ Shib Shekha- 
reswar Ray, who at the end of his speech, just as he \vas counted out by 
you, Sir, was undersiood to say that he anticipated a saving of Rs. 20 
lakhs under the head “ Police.” He told us that he is a niember of the 
Police Retrenchment Committee and presumably from that vantage 
ground he gave us th(* benefit of his opinion. I am a member of the 
Police Retrenchment Committee too, and T know its labours are still in 
their infancy, we have in fact just started on our encjuiry. There is vei'y 
little information before the Committee from which any n'asonable man 
can deduce that Rs. 20 lahhs, or any other sum can be saved 
from this souice. I can only presume that the Kumar Sahib 
in giving this figure is posing as a prophet, or is drawing on his imagina- 
tion, and I suggest to him that when he has before him the evidence 
that will come before the (dnnmittee, and which I am sure he will con- 
sider with the utmost impartiality, it may be found that instead of 
Rs. 20 lakhs not even Rs. 5 lakhs can be saved. It is just possible 
that there will be no saving at all. For^my part, T refuse to accept 
any hypothetical figure of savings under the head “ Police.” Even if 
we do save Rs. 20 lakhs under this head, ns the Kumar argues, we should 
still have to deal with a normal deficit of Rs. 1 crore and 20 lakhs, and 
w^e should have a long way to go^in order to wipe out this deficit. I 
think it would be more helpful if the members of the Council, instead 
of assailing the (b)vernment as .some have done, for not cutting 
down their expenditure, had shown under what heads further 
retrenchments are possible. The fact is that the budget has been com- 
piled after cutting down expenditure to the lowest limit. As the Council 
is awai'e, the budget estimates for next year are being placed before 
the Standing Committees which are composed of members of this Council. 
They have been asked to report by the 25th of this month, and not 
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after 8 or 10 months as Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur put it. Few 
of the reports have been received so far, but 1 may say that those we 
have received up to date show that there is unlikely to be any retrench- 
ment by the Standin^j Committees, but rather an inclination to spend 
more than it is proposed to provide in the budget. 

. Rai UPENDRA LAL RAY Bahadur: So much has been said by the 
previous speakers on this subject that whatever I may say may appear 
to be a repetition in some res|)ects. We have heard about the present 
repressive policy of the Government mentioned in this connection. I 
believe that all those who spoke about repression meant only the arrests 
and punishments of the people in all parts of this Presidency. I would 
rather refer to repression in quith a different way. I am not speaking 
of repression in the sense in which it is now unde! stood in the country, 
bur I feel that the propfised enactments aim at the repression of a man's 
legiiimate earnings — his hard earned money. The repressive measures 
so far adopted were meant for those consid(‘red guilty in the eye of 
the law, but the taxations proposed will affect the innocent and the 
guilty alike. Whajt then is the harder of the two? Can anybody deny 
that any compulsory taxation is not resented by the public? It is very 
easv to say that a man can afi'ord to pay a .small additional amount for 
anju.sements ; btit are amusements new innovations? Have they not 
existed in all countries in alPages? Whoever thought of taxing them 
before? Why then does this occur in the minds of the Hon’ble Financo 
Member at this stage? The rea.son appears to be very simple. FiVery 
one knows that the costs of administration have become immensely 
heavy, and this is one of the several attempts to augment our revenues. 
We shall have to prepare the budget for the next year before long, and 
thes(> additional revenues will be the basis for voting many of the items 
of expenditure which could otherwise b<* saved. T would, however, like 
to give a note of warning to the Finance Member that his anticipations 
may not be fulfilled. The figures he has given us as the revenues to be 
derived out of the taxations may be as uncertain as the result of horse- 
racin*^ and as fictitious as miTny of the events shown on the cinema 
s(;reens. Evidently ha has based his calculations of receipts on sttitis- 
tios obtained from the various places of amu.sement, but T am inclined 
to believe that they will not be realised to the extent he anticipates. 
Speaking of the Bengali theatres in ^he northern part of the town, I 
believe the taxation may lead to the closing down of some of these 
places- of amusements at no distant date. The facts are too well known 
to the residents of Calcutta to need any reference. 

Of the three ways of meeting the financial situation mentioned by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr, I would only take up the second one, reduc- 
tion of expenditure. It appears from his speech that he expects to re- 
duce it by nearly a crore of rupees by stopping the erection of many 
new buildings by the Public Works Department and in other ways. 
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There is no suggestion about reduction of establishment in this depart- 
ment and, in fact, we have been told that no reduction of establishment 
is possible. So far as the Public Works Department is concerned, if no 
new works are taken in hand, I think some reduction can be made even 
in the establishment by abolition of certain posts or by lending the 
services of its officers to other Government departments and local bodies. 
Sir, I may tell this House without fear of contradiction that the scales 
of pay fixed for the officers of this department told rather heavily on the 
District Boards and municipalities when the scales of pay of their 
Public Works Department were recently revised. They had to be guided 
by the scales sanctioned for the officers of this department. The time 
has come when the fjuestion of the abolition of the Public Works Depart- 
ment will have to be considered. If this is done a good deal of saving 
can be effected under the head of expenditure. 

The Finance Member further suggests that he is carrying, on the 
administration on a low and unsatisfactory scale. I am sure he refers 
to tlie ministerial servi(*es by these remarks and not to the higher 
• appointments. Whatever may be the case, T would rather suggest 
that instead of adding any more burden on the already overtaxed 
people he should find out the ways and means for effecting a retrench- 
ment in whatever manner it may be possible. The Finance Member 
thinks that a man who is prepared to spend 4 annas in a cinema or a 
theatre would not feel much if he is called upon to pay an extra anna 
to Go^ernment. This may sound well for those earning thousands of 
rupees a month, as, to them an anna or a rupee is of no consequence. 
But when we look at the scale proposed and find that it varies from 
20 t(^ 25 per cent., wo ponder and ask ourselves how it would affect 
even a man of means if his expenditure was suddenly increased by 20 
or 25 per cent. 

Amusements are not luxuries and are often necessary for recreation 
and diversion. Relying on the principle that necessaries of life should 
not be burdened with heavy taxation and in view of the fact that the 
peo])le are unable to stand any fresh taxation, I oppose the Bill as 
pr(*s(nted. I would like to add, however, that if the Bill is accepted 
the scales of betting in horse races should be revised and increased as 
it is well known that this has been a source of ruin to many people, and 
prohibitive rates would stand in the way of many more being led to 
further ruin. I do not know whether horse racing is a pure amusement 
and should on that ground be included in the Bill. To my mind it 
a])pears that it is more of the nature of a speculation or gambling, and 
it is only those wlio wish to make money by speculation resort to the 
race course. T should have liked to see this subject considered under 
a Gambling Act and not in an enactment of this nature, and if this 
course is possible it would have my whole-hearted support. 

Professor 8. Ct MUKHERJEE: 1 think it would be most unwise to 
throttle the taxation Bills to death at this stage. 
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What useful purpose will be served by bringing the Government 
to a^eadlock or reducing everything to a chaos? 

It will mean nothing But untold misery to millions of people. 

In some quarters there is a strong feeling that these taxation Bills 
should be refused in order to bring sufficient pressure to bear upon 
Government to compel it to change the present policy of repression, 
which it has inaugurated or, in other words, the principle of retaliation 
must be adopted in order to accomplish our object. 

I must frankly say the principle of retaliation has never appealed 
to me. Taking it for granted that the Government has made regret- 
table blunders in certain matters, and my own feeling is that the 
Government has made blunders jn respect of certain measures that it 
has passed for the maintenance of law and order, it does not, therefore, 
necessarily follow that the whole administrative machinery should be 
brought to a standstill. Repressive measures arc bound to go if there 
is a strong volume of public opinion against it. No (dvilised Govern- 
ment in tlic world can ever rule by sheer brute force. 

T am, therefore, in favour of having these Bills introduced. 

But — and this is*an in»[)ortant “ but ” — I sliould like to put a pertin- 
ent (juestion to the Hon’hle the Finai»ce Member. 

What is he with the revenue to be realised from these 

taxation Bills? • 

Is he going to spend all this money for the upkeep of the present expen- 
sive administrative machinery, or is he going to give a substantial 
I>ortion of it for the relief of misery, for the spread of education, for the 
iTnjK)r\'ement of sanitation and for the development of industries? 

It is really pathetic, nay, it is tragic to see the present Hon’ble 
Ministers saddled with huge re.sponsibilities and equipped with no finan- 
cial resources. Seldom have we come across responsible j)eople so 
uterly helpless. 

With what face shall we go to the people of this Province — people wffio 
are already heavily burdened and ask tjiera to submit to these taxes 
cheerfully and ungrudgingly unless w'o are able to tell them that a 
substantial portion of the taxation revenue will go towards their benefit? 

In the end, we shall find it exceedingly difficult to vote for these 
taxation Bills, unless we get a clear assurance from the Hon’ble the 
Finance Member to the effect I hav^ just mentioned. 

One word more and I have done. Thrice the Hon’ble the Finance 
Member has said in his speech that he has cut down expenditure to 
bed-rock limits. • 

With all deference to him, I must say we are*not prepared to accept 
that statement at this stage anc? we are not prepared to admit that 
Rs. 90 lakhs is our bed-rock deficit. But this is not the time to take 
up the matter. For this we await the budget. 


19 
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Babu DEBENDRA LAL KHAN: I move that the question be now 
put. 

« 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: I now adjourn the Council for 15 
minutes. 

r After adjournment. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, a closure has been applied 
for, but I think the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill should be 
allowed to reply. 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of FINANCE (the Hon’ble 
Mra Kerr): Judging from the speeches which have been made in this 
Council to-day and on Friday last, the majority at any rate of the speak- 
ers are prepared to see this Bill referred to a Select Committee. It would 
however be useless to deny that there is a considerable and an important 
section of the Council who are opposed, not so much to this Bill in itself, 
as to taxation in any shape or form at the present moment, and I would 
like, before the Council gives its final decision, to examine as briefly as 
possible, the arguments that have been used and to see whether even at 
this late hour we cannot convert them from the views that have l)een 
expressed. 

Mr. Spry has dealt with the arguments about retrenchment, and I do 
not propose to say anything more about it here, except to remind the 
Council again of ihe figures which I gave in my opening speech showing 
the distribution of our expenditure charges and the grave difficulty about 
making any immediate retrenchment which would total up to anything 
approaching our deficit. As regards the objection about repressive 
measures, I think it is the general sense of the House that it may be 
dismissed as irrelevant, and I do not propose to deal with it here. The 
Council will have sufficient opportunities within the next few days of 
discussing the action taken by Government, in regard to certain persons 
who have broken the law or expressed their intention of breaking the 
law. I would merely suggest that objection to the action of Govern- 
ment in regard to one of its many functions is havdly a good reason for 
refusing to take measure's to put the financial position of Government 
as a whole on a sound footing. The argument that the Bill should be 
thrown out as a ]U’oiest against the action of the Government of India 
and Parliament in connection with the Meston settlement, has more sub- 
stance in it. I am afraid how^ever that action on these lines would not 
be likely to be fruitful of any good results. We are not going to do any 
good by trying to frighten the Government of India. They are quite 
capable of appreciating the position for themselves. We know that at 
the ]>resent moment they cannot help us if they would, and that they 
would meet with strong opposition from other provinces if they tried to 
do anything of the kind. 
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Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray has suggested that throwing out 
these Bills would be a direct protest which would come before Parlia- 
ment. No doubt, if Parliament could see and hear the Kumar Sahib 
they would be duly impressed, but Parliament is 6,0iH) miles away and 
cannot enjoy that advantage. When you want to make an impression 
on people it is a good thing to try to consider their point of view, and 
we might consider for a moment what the position of Parliament would 
be in the event of these Bills being thrown out. The first thing to 
remember is that the Government of India would have the last 
word with Parliament and the Government of India would 
not be likely to represent our action in the most favourable 
light. When Parliament came to look into our claims it 
would find that it was a matter of something between ,£700.000 
and £800,000, a very small sum in the eyes of statesmen accustomed 
to deal with hundreds of millions. Parliament has no funds which it 
could place at our disjKisal. All it (‘ould do would be to make some 
alteration in the Devolution Rules which would require the Government 
of India to place funds at our disposal out of funds which are now avail- 
able either to the Gr)vernment of India or to other provinces. Parlia- 
ment would soon fiiid that the Government of India and the other prov- 
inces would hav* something to say t() this. Parliaimuit (*ould not decide 
on those conflicting claims itself. Parliament is not going to set 
aside the administration of the British Empire in order to decide whether 
Bengal is entitled to a few hundred thousand poupds more revenue. If 
Parliament d(*cided to take up the matter at all, it would appoint 
another Committee to go into the matter. This Committee would take 
at least several months to arrive at any conedusions, and Parliament 
might take several months more to pass orders on their report. Mean- 
while what would be our position in Bengal? We have to submit our 
budget to this Council next month, and I think it is clear that it is im- 
possible for us without taxation to provide sufficient revenue within the 
next few weeks to balance our budget. So I say I did not exaggerate the 
case in the least when I said that if these taxation Bills are thrown out by 
the Council, the result will be a deadlock and chaos. The deliberate 
manufacture of an im]x)ssible situation a^d the deliberate creation of a 
deadlock are not measures that are likely to appeal to Parliament as 
indicating our wusdom and sanity. I again urge the Council that we 
must tackle the problem ourselves fof the time being, and that for the 
time being it is no use our hoping for outside assistance. 

Another suggestion that has been made by several speakers is that 
this Council should throw out these Bills and Ifeave it to His Excellency 
the Governor to certify them under section 72E of the Government of 
India Act. I say nothing about the propriety of this suggestion ; I 
merely say that we have taken legal opinion and have ascertained that 
it would not be open to His Excellency the Governor to certify these 
taxation Bills. A taxation Bill could only be certified under the Govern- 
ment of India Act if it was definitely expressed as being intended to 
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provide funds for reserved subjects. That is not the case with our BillS 
which are intended to cover a general deficit in the revenues of the 
province, affecting both the reserved and the transferred sides of Govern- 
ment. So it would not be open to His Excellency legally to certify 
these/ Bills. The responsibility for dealing with these Bills therefore 
vests on the Council and on the Council alone, and the Council cannot 
evade its responsibility by shifting it on to the shoulders of His 
Excellency the Governor or of anbody else. 

Statements have been made that these Bills ought not to be proceeded 
with because Bengal is over-taxed. I do not deny that the condition of 
a large part of the inhabitants of Bengal is such as to make it incumbent 
upon us to be extremely careful as to the measures which we propose for 
increasing the demands to be made upon the public, but I do suggest 
that the argument that Bengal is ovoi -taxed would be scouted by most 
of the other ])rovinces in India. Take, for insto.nce, the case of the land 
revenue in Bengal and in Bombay. The area under cultivation in both 
])rovinces is practically the same; the population of Bombay is less than 
half that of Bengal, but the land revenue of Bombay is nearly double 
that of Bengal, and this is a fact which our friends from Bombay did not 
hesitate to point out to us when we were up in Simla and complained of 
the unfortunate state of our finances. 

Again, as regards the argument that the provincial revenues left to 
Bombay and Madras are much larger than the revenues left to us, I 
would point out that this is a somewhat dangerous line to pursue. It is 
misleading to compare the disposable revenues of one province 
with those of another without making very considerable quali- 
fications. For instance in Bombay and Madras they have a 
scientific land revenue system, and in consequence of that system they 
are able to raise much more revenue from the land than we can. But 
this system is of course more expensive to w'ork than the rough and ready 
land revenue system in Bengal. The result is that Bombay and Madras 
must have more funds to carry on their land revenue administration than 
we require. I do not wish to go into these inter-provincial comparisons 
in further detail because T fear that it would on]y result in putting 
ammunition into the hands of our enemies. I would only point out to 
the Council the need for caution in making these comparisons between 
(‘no province and another. ^ 

1 will now turn to the aiguments that have been used in connection 
with the Bill before the Council. The first general ])roposal that has been 
made is that the proceeds should be earmarked for specific purposes. 
Colonel Pugh has informed us that this is the system in vogue in France. 

I am not fully cognisant of all the details of the financial administration 
in France, but it is very different from the system in force in England 
01 in this country. The earmarking of revenue for specific purposes 
would be an entirely new departure and would be inconsistent with the 
l)udget procedure which has been prescribed for us by Parliament under 
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file Devolution Rules. If we were rolling in money, and if the province 
was so prosperous that it could afford to levy si'Jecial taxation for some big* 
social or medical or educational scheme, I do not say that there would 
|je anything wrong in earmarking the proceeds of such taxation for a 
specitic purpose of that kind, but that is not the case in Bengal at present, 
nor is it likely to be the case wit bin any period that any of us can foresee^ 
At the present moment w^e are labouring under a heavy general deficit, 
and anv extm taxation that we can secure must go to the extinction of 
that deficit. Colonel Pugh admitted, I think, that in the present state of 
our finances, any earmarking of the nature he suggested would be 
nothing more than a mere paper transaction. If we got Rs. 80 lakhs out 
of the amusement tax and decided to make it over to the medical depart- 
ment, for instance, for medical purposes, we should simply have to reduce 
the exisiting grants which we make to that department by a correspond- 
ing amount, and I cannot see that anybody would be better off at all. 
Under the Devolution Rules we have to frame our budget annually after 
w^e know the needs and requirements of the various departments, and 
it would be entirely inconsistent wdth these rules to earmark 
ans" specific rewenue for the purposes of a particular depart- 
ment. Nor do I think it would be for the benefit of the 
department concerned. Suppose, for instance, that w^e decided to make 
over this amuseimuits tax to the medical department, there w'ould he a 
strong tendency on the part of other departments to deny the medical 
department any sliare in any surplus that might be available hereafter 
from other sources. The other Ministers w’ould claim any surplus for 
their own purposes. 8'heir position would, in fact, be very much the 
same as that taken up by the Government of India in regard to the 
existing financial settlement, and we know that it is not working out 
very well for us. Apart from this, the proceeds of a new tux like the 
amusement tax must be uncertain. It is a tax liable to fluctuate from 
time to time. In some years the medical department, or any other 
department to which the tax w^as assigned, might find it insufficient 
if the yield of the tax for any reason fell below the normal. Similarly, 
if th^ yield in any year rose above the normal, the deiiartment might find 
it difficult to spend it,’ because a department cannot produce new schemes 
providing for the expenditure of large sums of public money at a 
moment’s notice. 

[The Hon’ble Member having reached the time-limit, he was jx^r- 
mitted by the Deputy President to finish his .speech.] 

I suggest therefore to the Council that in our financial position as it 
is at the present moment, this .system of eai*marking would be unsound 
in itself and would be of no real benefit to the departments. It is much 
better that we should follow the .procedure which is laid down for us by 
the Devolution Rules and distribute our available funds annually, 
having regard to the needs of the various departments at the time of the 
framing of the budget. I may also point out that it is only by following 
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this course that the Council will be able to maintain its full control over 

the exj>enditure of Goverriineni. 

The next general criticism, and it has been a very general criticism I 
am afraid, was that the greater part of this tax would be collected in 
Calcibtta, and therefore Calcutta should at least get a share in the 
benefits of the tax. In the first place, I am not prepared to admit that 
this tax will be paid exclusively by the inhabitants of Calcutta. It will 
be i>aid ver\ largely by the visitors who flock to Calcutta at certain 
seasons of the year and spend very large sums of money on their amuse- 
ments while they are here. In the second place, I am not prepared to 
admit that the local Government has no claim, no reasonable claim, to 
taxes realised in this city. The financial difliciillies of Bengal are very 
largely due to the fact that we have as our ca}»ii;il the greatest and the 
wealthiest and most imfKirtant city in India. This fact imposes upon 
us financial burdens of many kinds which we should not have to bear 
if our capital was a provincial towm like Patna, T^agpur or Allahabad. 
Tlie argument jnished to its h'gical (‘oiiclusion would involve the theory 
that because Calcutta pays by far the largest share of the income-tax 
raised in this province, Calcutta’s share of the income-tax should be 
devoted to municipal purposes. This is an argument that the Govern- 
ment of India would not admit for a moment. At all events as the law 
stands, this amusement tax is definitely d^eclared to be a source of 
provincial revenue and until the law' is altered by Parliament, it is not 
much use going further into the abstract merits of the case. 

Maulvi Mahammed Madassur Hussain has made various sugges- 
tions for widening the scojx* of the Bill and draw'ing other forms of amuse- 
ments into the net. I am not sure that the receipts from some of the 
things he mentioned would be worth the trouble and expense of collec- 
tion and the hardship which w'ould be imposed on some sections of the 
(•community, but his suggestion w'ill (‘ertainly receive the attention of 
the Select Committee. 

Turning now to details, we are indebted to Colonel Pugh for many 
valuable criticisms and suggestions regarding the Bill, and I can assure 
him -also that they will receive careful consideration at the hands of 
the Select Committee. Sir (-harles Kesteven has already dealt with 
matters relating to^the betting tax, and at this late hour I must leave to 
th(‘ Select Committee any detailed 'consideration or ColonePs Pugh’s sug- 
gestions. I merely venture to ((uestion Colonel Pugh’s preference for 
French legislation. The House of Commons had the French legislation 
before them when they imposed the tax in England in 1916, and they deli- 
berately decided not to adopt the French system. Here, in Bengal, a very 
large proportion of the tax will be jiaid by the Eurojiean British com- 
munity, and I suggest that on this ground alone it would be safer for us 
to follow the English system lather than the French system. Certainly 
T myself feel no cause for shame that we have to a great extent copied the 
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English Act. Colonel Pugh has displayed an uncanny knowledge of tlu^ 
various forms of amusements which are in vogue in France, baaed, I 
suppose, upon a personal experience to which I can lay no claim. But I 
would point out that Paris is a playground of the world. Calcutta is not 
a playground at all, but a place where a number of hard-worked pc^ople 
seek brief relaxation in such Amusements as the city can atford and the/ 
are not very numerous in form. I suggest therefore that the clijssification 
of amusements for the purposes of our Bill must be on a very much 
less elaborate scale than that which has been adopted in the French 
legislation. At the same time I admit that there may be something 
to be said for a certain amount of differentiation between various forms 
of amusements even in Calcutta,; and as we propose to summon before 
us in the Select Committee the representatives of the principal forms 
of entertainments in Calcutta, we shall be able to hear what they have to 
say on that question, before we submit our proposals for the considera- 
tion of the Council. 

As to Colonel Pugh’s request for information as to whether the Bill 
is intended to be a temporary measure or a permanent measure, 1 am 
afraid 1 can give*no guarani (‘e at the present moment. Our financial 
position is uncertain and must remain uncertain, because, as I have said, 
we do not propose to abandon our claim to a juster financial settlement 
than the Government of India have accorded to us. If when that 
claim is admitted, we find that we have surplus revenue to dispose of, 
it will be for the Government and the Council to decide whether we should 
dispense with the sources of taxation which we are now (‘onsidering or 
whether we should reduce the rates of taxation leviable under these 
Bills, or whether we should maintain them and use the proceeds for new 
and beneficial schemes of development. 

In this connection I should like to notice very briefly the request 
which seventh nienihers have made for some assurance as to the manner 
in which we propose to use our surplus if we get any. The difflculty 
about that is due to our procedure, and as I think that some members 
of the Council do not entirely understand our procedure, I had better ex- 
plain* it. If our hopef^ are fulfilled and we obtain a moderate surplus from 
these Bills, the first thing that will happen will be that His FiXcellency 
will summon a joint meeting of Members and Ministers to consider 
how that surplus should be disposed of. The conclusions of that meet- 
ing will then be laid before this (’ouncil in the form of demands for 
grants ; and it will be for the Council to decide ultimately how the 
money should be spent. It is therefore impossible for me standing here 
to-night to say that we are going to allot 40, *50 or 60 or any other fixed 
percentage to the transferred side or to any particular department; but 
I can only repeat what His Excellency said on the 21st November, that 
when we do get a surplus from the new revenue raised — His Excellency 
had in mind relief from the Government of India, but the same principle 
applies to a surplus obtained in any other way, — the surplus “ will become 
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available for those schemes of educational ftnd sanitary and medical 
progress which I am sure the Council as much as the Hon’ble Ministers, 
who are charged with them, so earnestly desire to see taken in hand/’ 
In view therefore of His Excellency's remarks and of what I have said 
as to the powers of this Council to decide 911 the ultimate distribution 
'of any surplus funds that we may have, I think I can safely say, although 
I cannot give any definite figure, that a substantial share of any surplus 
that we may obtain will be devoted to objects which commend themselves 
to the judgement of this Council. 

That, then, is the position. We claim that we are justified in ask- 
ing the Council to provide more funds for the purpose of provincial 
administration in Bengal and that this Bill provides a means of raising 
such funds which it is legitimate to tap and which will, to say the least 
of it, cause less inconvenience and hardship than many other forms 
of taxation which might be suggested. I therefore ask the Council 
to let the Bill go before a Select Committee. 

Babu NITYA DHON MUKHERJEE: I beg to move that the ques- 
tion be now put. 

The motion that the question be now put was put and agreed to. 

The motion that the Bengal Amusements Tax Bill, 1921, be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Ilon’ble Mr. Kerr, 
Mr. H. E. Spry, Mr. IT. P. Duval, Nawabzada K. M. Afzal, Khan Baha- 
dur, Mr. H. Barton, Mr. S. M. Bo.se, Mr. Krishna Chandia Hay Chau- 
dhuri, Babu Annada Charan Dutta, Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Baha- 
dur, Rai Uadha Charan Pal Bahadur, Mr. W. R. Rae, and Dr. A. 
Suhrawardy, with instructions to submit their nqx)!! for presentation 
to the (V)uncil as soon as possible, was then put. 

A division being claimed, it was taken with the following result: — 


AYES. 


Addy, Babu Amulya Dhon«. 

Afial, Nawabzada K. M., Khan Bahadur. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Maulvt Watimuddin. 
Ahmad, Maulvl Yakulnuddin. 

Ahmad, Mr. M. 

All, Mr. Syed Nasim. 

Banarjaa, tha Hon'bla Sir Surandra Nath ^ 
Banerjaa, Rai Bahadur Ablnat Chandra. 
Batu, Babu Jatindra Nath. 

Beadal, Mr. C. F. 

Blai, Mr. E. E. 

Bompas, Mr. C. H. 

Bote, Mr. 8. M. 

Chaudhurl, Babu Tankanath. 

Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur Maulwl HaAzar 
Rahman. 

Chaudhurl, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 
Chaudhurl, tha Hon’bla tha Nawab Salyld 
Nowab All, Khan Bahadur. 

Cohan, Mr. D. J. 

Curria, Mr. W. C. 


Dat, Babu Bhiamadav. 

Daa, Mr. 8. R. 

Dat Gupta, Rai* Bahadur Nibaran Chandra. 
Da, Babu Fanindralal. 

DaLltIa, Mr. J. A. 

Dost, Rai Bahadur Pyarl Lai. 

Dutt, Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridhan. 

Dutta, Babu Annada Charan. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

FaroquI, Mr. K. C. M. 

Franoh, Mr. F. C. 

Forrattar, Mr. J. Campball. 

Chota, Mr. D. C. 

Cooda, Mr. 8. W. 

Cordan, Mr. A. D. 

Gupta, Mr. J. N. 

HIndlay, Lt.-Col. C. D. M. 

Hopkynt, Mr. W. 8. 

Huntingford, Mr. G. T. 

Huttain, Maulvl Muhammad Madaaaur. 
danah, Babu Sarat Chandra. 
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Karim, Maulvl Failui. 

Ktrr, tilt Han’bic Mr. 4 . H. 

KMtovtn, Sir ChariM HMiry. 

Khaltan, Babu Davl Protad. 

Khan, Babii Otwendra Lai. 

Khan, Maulvl Md. Raflqu* Uddin. 

Khan, Mr. Raiaur Rahman. 

Khan Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvl Muhammad Ervhad All. 

Lang, Mr. 4 . 

Larmour, Mr. F. A. 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 

the Hon'blo 
MoKonzIe, Mr. D. P. 

MitUr, th« Hon’blo Mr. P. C. 

Morgan, Mr. C. 

Mukharji, Babu tatlsh Chandra. 
Mukharjoo, Babu Nitya Dhon. 
Mukharji, Profetior t. C. 

Nakoy, MIrza Muhammad All. 

Poddar, Babu Koshoram. 

Pugh, Colonol A. J. 

Rao, Mr. W. R. 


Rahoom, Mr. Abdur. 

Rahim, tho Hon’blo tir Abd*ur. 

Rauf, Maulvl Shah Abdur. 

Ray Chaudhuri, Mr. Krishna Chandra. 
Robinson, Major-Conorai W. H. B. 

Roy, Maharaja Bahadur Kshaunish Chandra. 
Roy, Mr. BIJoy Prosad Singh. 

Roy, Mr. 4 . E. 

Roy, Ral Bahadur Laiit Mohan Singh. 

Roy, Raja Manlioll Singh. 

Sarkar, Babu Jogosh Chandra.* 

Skinnor, Mr. H. E. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stark, Mr. H. A. 

Stophonson, Mr. H. L. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 

Swan. Mr. 4 . A. L. 

Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

Watson-Smyth, Sir R. M. 

Whoolor, tho Hon’blo Sir Honry. 

Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 


NOES. 


Ahmod, Maulvl RafI Uddin. 

Aloy, Mr. S. Mahboob. * 

Chaudhuri, Babu KIshorl Mohan. 
Chaudhuri, Ral Harondranath. 

Dutt, Mr. AJoy Chqndor. 

Dutta, Babu Indu Bhushan. 

Choso, Ral Bahadur ilogendra Chundor. 
Malllk, Babu Surendra Nath. 

MItra, Rai Bahadur Mahondra Chandra. 
Moltra, Dr. Jatindra Nath. 


Mukhopadhya, Babu Sarat Chandra. 
Naskor, Babu Horn Chandra. 
Pahlowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 
Ralkat, Mr. Prasanna Deb. 

Ray, Kumar Shib Shokharoswar. 

Ray, Ral Bahadur Upondra Lai. 

Roy, Babu Jogendra Nath. 

Sarkar, Babu RIshIndra Nath. 

Sinha, Babu Surendra Narayan. 
Suhrawardy, Mr. Husoyn Shahood. 


The Aves being and Noes 20, the motion was carried. 


The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: I understand that Ihibu Surendra 
Narayan Sinha went into the wrong l(»bby. He now^ says that it was 
a mistake on his part, I would like to ask the member if that was a 
lad, as he wanted it to be corrected. 


Kumar SHIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: What is the procedure in 
the case of wTong voting? 

TJie DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Before the actual division list is 
declared in Council, perhaps it can be cow'ected. 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER GH08E Bahadur; Perhaps he is 

not the only member in this Council who does not know his mind. 

o 

Mr, G, MORGAN: If he goes to the wrong lobby, he must take 
his chance. 

Babu SURENDRA NATH MALLIK: If he expresses regret, he 
may be pardoned. * 

• 

Tha DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Since the member is not here to give 
a public denial, the question is whether his vote ought to be deleted or 
should stand. 
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Babu RI8HINDRA NATH 8ARKAR: I rise to a point of order. 
So long as the vote is recorded, it must stand. 

Th6 DEPUTY-P RESIDENTS Soon after the division was taken, 
Bahu Surendra Narayan Sinha came to me and asked me that his vote 
be cbrrectly recorded ; but I do not find him now here. If it is the desire 
of the (council, I think his vote may stand as he originally gave it. 

It was decided that the member’s vote should stand with the “ Noes ** 
where he originally gave it. 

The Ayes being 83 and the Noes 20, the motion was carried. 


The Bengal Court-fees Bill, 1921. 

The Hon’ble Mr. KERR: I beg to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Couil-feeH Act, 1870, and the Presidency Small Cause Courts Act, 1882, 
with reference to the scale of court-fees in Bengal. 

The Secretary then read the short title of the Bengal Court-fees Bill, 
1921. 

The Hon’blo Mr. KERR: I beg to move that the said Bill be referred 
to a Select (kinimittee consisting of the non’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter, 
Mr. 11. h. Sjnv, Mr. IF. P. Duval, K^han Bahadur Maulvi Emadiiddin 
Ahmed, Mr. Sy(*d Nasim Ali, Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri, Babu Kishori 
Mohan ('haudhiiri, Kai Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta Bahadur, 
Babu Nitya Dhon Mukherjee, Colonel A. J. Pugh, Kumar Shib Shekha- 
reswar Ray, Babu Surendra Nath Ray, Babu Annada Charan Dutta, and 
myself, with instructions to submit our report for presentation to the 
(knincil as soon as possible. 

This Bill to amend the Court-fees Act is not a Bill to make a speech 
aboul. It is largely of a technical nature and consists of a mass of 
figures, and it can only be followed by those who are prepared to study 
it in detail. In order to make our proposals easier to follow, we have 
circulated a memorandum showing the existing and proposed fees side 
by side, and in the case of ad valorem fees, we have had some calcula- 
tions made showing what the financial effect of our proposals will be in 
the case of suits of different ' values. I trust that all members have 
received this statement ; if not, if they will apply to the Registrar of the 
Council after the meeting, it will be supplied to them. I am sorry that 
the statement is not more complete than it is; but the High Court 
returns on which it is based were not of course devised for a purpose of 
this kind and they do not provide any further details. The statement 
show's, however, what our general principle has been, viz., that while 
aiming at a general increase of 50 per cent, in court-fees, we start with 
a lower rate in the case of suits of lower values. I should have been 
glad myself to have been more liberal than the provisions in the Bill 
in regard to suits of low value, but this statement shows clearly that it 
is on the low-valued suits that we make the largest profit and we cannot 
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afford to reduce the scale very much in regard to low-valued suits with- 
out giving up a considerable portion of the revenue which we require. 
As our proposals stand, 1 do uot think that they are open to the criticism 
that they will press hardly on the poorer classes of the community. 
They will of course affect the poorer classes, like other classes, but not, 

J trust, grievously. I'or instance, in the case of a rent suit* 
affecting a small holding and valued, say, at Its. 50, the 
enhancement of court-fees under our Bill, as it now stands, 
on that suit will be only Re. 1-13, viz., from Rs. 3-12 to 
Rs. 5-9, and I submit to this Council that this is not a great sum either 
from the point of view of the plaintiff or from the point of view of the 
defendant against whom a decree may be given with costs, since the total 
amount of the decretal money, allowing for all costs, interest, damages, 
etc., would be Rs. 80 or Rs. 90. So if the poor defendant has to pay an 
< xtra Re. 1-13 on that decretal amount, I do not think that can be des- 
cribed as excessive. We are of course most anxious to do all in our 
power to jiroteit the poorer clas.ses from hardship, by our proposals in 
this Bill; and if any suggestions are made for improving our proposals 
as they stand in tlys respect, whether by reducing the scale of fees foi 
their benefit or exempting them in some cases from enhancement 
altogether, I have not the slightest doubt that the Select (kunmittee will 
be ready to give them favourable consideration. But I would ])oint out 
that in the case of the poorer cultivators, whose interests, I know, most 
membeis of this (/ouncil have at heart, it is very much better that we 
should cull upon them to pay a little more on an infrecjuent and occas- 
sional rent suit rather than adojit the other alternative which I men- 
tioned the other day of putting on an addition to the land cess. Thin 
latter alternative would mean a permanent annual addition to the charges 
on the agrir ultiiial community, whereas our proposals in regard to court- 
fees would only operate infrequently and occasionally on the poorer 
raiyats, and this burden they could easily avoid entirely if they would 
get into the habit of paying rents more punctually than they do. 

Apart from the (piestion of suits, it will be observed that we have 
varieclthe rates of probate and su(‘cession duties. In the case of probate 
duties we propose to raise the limit of exemption from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 2,000. Tins will give material relief to small estates. For estates 
between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 5,000 in value, the rate will be 2 per cent, as 
at present ; that is to say, ther^ will be no enhancement up 
to Rs. 5,000; between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 we propose 
to make the late 3 per cent, as against 2 per cent.; and between 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 50,000, 5 per cent, in place of the present 
rate of 2J per cent., and the same rate of 5 per cenjt. will apply to estates 
over Rs. 50,000 in value instead of 3 per cent, as at present. In this 
way we shall make a beginning towards a scientific classification of 
estates for the purposes of a scheme of death duties which we hope to work 
out later. The principle of course is the same as that adopted in most 
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civilised countries, namely, of relieving small estates altogether and put- 
ting the heaviest burden on the larger estates which are best able to 
bear it. 

One other controversial matter is in respect of criminal complaints. 
In the case of such complaints we have, in the Bill as it stands, proposed 
to raise the fee liom 8 annas to Ite. 1. That is a large percentage increase 
of course, but the justification for it is that even in ihe simplest criminal 
case a man has to incur expiuiditure of Rs. 8 or Rs. 10, and it is not very 
mucjh to ask him to contribute an extra eight annas to Government. In big 
criminal cases which often occupy the time of the courts for several days 
the present court-fee of eight annas is altogether inadequate and there 
would be justification, if we could find a suitable way of doing it, for 
putting it up e^en higher than we have proposed in the Bill. However, 
these are matteis which wdll all be considered in the Select Committee. 
We have of course retained the provision in section 18 of the Court-fees 
Act which allows tlie Court to remit court-fees in cases where the circum- 
stances justify such a course. 

At the present stage I do not think I need say anything further 
about the details of the Bill. Several members hav.e already asked me 
questions about the details, and I should be very glad to explain any 
details personally to any member who wants further information. I 
would merely say that I claim that we have pioved during the debate ol 
the last few days that we require the money whi. h this Bill will bring us 
in, and we think after careful consideration that there is no way of rais- 
ing it which would be open to less objection. I therefoie ask the Council 
to allow the Bill to go before the Select Committee. 


Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I beg to submit 
a few observations touching upon this Bill. I consider, having some 
experience in this connection, that the Bill will operate harshly upon the 
litigant public, and 1 base this opinion on various grounds. Firstly, 
upon grounds which we get from the history of the inauguration of the 
Court-fees Act ; secondly, upon grounds which are based upon statistics, 
and the third giound is based upon public inconvenience. I deal first 
with the history of the inauguration of the Act. 

The Court-fees Act of 18Ti) w^as passed in the Supreme Council on 
the 11th April of that year and this Act embraced the whole of British 
India. The effect of this Act was that some previous Acts were w'holly 
repealed and a few’ other Acts in force were partially repealed. I am 
distinctly of opinion that the operation of the proposed Bill will prove 
very harmful and will debar a large section of the people from coming 
to our law^ courts to have the benefit of justice. Litigation is no luxury 
with the people, and To say so, is to betray ignorance. No Government 
should think of increasing revenue bjrtaxation on justice. The object of 
the present Bill is to increase the revenue of the Bengal Presidency. 
Other avenues of income should have been found. I think it will not 
be out of place to mention here that Bentham was of opinion that justice 
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ought not to be taxed. Beutham’s idea was that all litigation, or all 
but a very little was entirely the fault of Government, and therefore he 
naturally objected that Government which in a way is responsible for 
litigation should be profited by it. Bentham believed that litigation 
was owing to the complexity of the law, and thus litigation might be 
almost entirely removed by legislation adopted to true principles. He^ 
thought that litigation, and therefore the expense of litigation, might 
be reduced to a minimum if it were not for the blindness, or th^ cupidity 
of Legislatures in not simplifying the laws. Mr. Maine observed “ an 
all comprehensive Code of substantive law, having for its end in view 
the greatest hajipiness of the greatest number, eac h part of it present to 
the mind of all persons on whom conformity to its enactments, the attain- 
ment of its end depends and an ail ( omprehensive Code of adjective law 
otherwise called a Code of Procedure having for its end the giving, to 
the utmost possible amount, execution and effect to the enactments of 
the substantive Code ” was essentially necessary. This passage was 
quoted from the “ l*rinciples of Judicial Proc'edure ” as a statement of 
Bentham ’s expedient for preventing judicial taxation, and accordingly 
he argued with perfect logic, thatif (‘osts and fees were inevitable, it 
was the Government and not the litigant that ought to pay them. 

The 8tam])^\ct XXXVI of ISfid was passed in the Supreme Council. 
It was the first Act of a general character relating to the judicial and non- 
judicial stamps in British India and its provisions replaced the previous 
regulations in force in the three Presidencies. Act XXXVI of 1860 was 
repealed by Act X of 1862. A representation was made to the Govern- 
ment of India that the scale of court-fees as given in the Act of 1862 was 
too low and cajiriciously arianged. In 1866, Lord Lawrence took into 
consideration the argument of Mr. Koberts. lie was proposing from 
time to time that there should be an uniform rate of duty of 12 per cent, 
and that duty should be charged up to a certain sum and beyond that 
sum a small duty should be levied and the money so obtained should be 
employed in the improvement of the courts of justice. Mr. Strachey 
contended that a certain sum of money should be exj>ended in increasing 
the salaries of judges and ministerial officers. A commission was ap- 
pointed with Mr. Justice Tiouis Jackson ^s a referee and Mr. Cockrell, 
Mr. Prinsep and Mr. Hobhouse as working members. This ivas known 

the Stamp Commission and its report was accepted by the Executive 
Council. The lesult was that .^ct XXyi of 1867 was passed. But public 
opinion was against that Act. Its provisions were pronounced to be 
very hard, and the result was, it proved very prejudicial to the interests 
of justice. Within three years the Indian Legislature found out where 
it had erred and Act VII of 1870 was passed. In the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons of this Act it was stated that The experience gained of 
their working during the two years in which they have been in force 
seems to be conclusive as to their repressive effect on the general litiga- 
tion of the country. It is, therefore, thought expedient to make a 
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general reduction in the rates now chargeable on the institution of 
civil suits, and to revert to the principle of a maximum fee which 
obtained under the former law.” Though the provision of this Act 
gave some relief to the parties concerned, it was taken for a small 
mercy. 

The author of the present Bill has evidently ignored the interests 
of the litigant ])ublic. Sir, we are passing through a critical time. 
The economic condition of the country is in a hopeless condition and 
it is very unfoitunate that the framer of the Bill has failed to realise 
how the enhancement of court-fee and other items of stamp-fee w'ill 
affect the masses and the still voiceless public. It will not do to forget 
that there are millions of people who cannot make their voice heard 
in this Council or by the Government, and yet they pay their share of 
taxation, direct or indirect, to the Government exchequer^ 

It is an irony of fate that though the income under the he&d 
” Justice ” is sufficient to satisfy us, we are still bent upon making 
justice more costly. In the year 1911 I find that the receipt under 
the head “ Civil Justice ” was Rs. 92,42,4J8 and the expenditure was 
Rs. 45,45,577, leaving a net profit (income) of Rs. 4(),96,861. In the 
year 1912 the amount of receipt was Rs. 1,27,04,911 and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 5(),88,0()8, leaving an income of Rs. 70,21,548. In the year 
1913 the receipt was Rs. 1,28,04,805 and the expenditure Rs. 59,35,400, 
leaving an income of Rs. 09,29,459. In the year 1914 the receipt was 
Rs. 1,30,34,157 and the expenditure was Rs. 00,51,029, leaving an 
income of Rs. 09,82,528. In the year 1915 the recei]>t was 

Rs. 1,32,27,089 and the expenditure was Rs. 01,34,229, leaving an 
income of Rs. 90,92,800. In the year 1910 the receipt was 

Rs. 1,50,48,305 and the expenditure was Rs. 58,10,457, leaving an 
income of Rs. 92,37,908. In the year 1917 the receipt was 
Rs. 1,47,50,574 and the expenditure was Rs. 01,99,822, leaving an 
income of Rs. 85,50,752. In the year 1918 the receipt was 

Rs. 1,49,02,371 and the expenditure was Rs. 59,53,495, leaving an 
income of Rs. 89,48,870, In the year 1919 the receipt was 

Rs. 1,00,84,507 and the expenditure was Rs. 02,78,070, leaving an 
income of Rs. 1,04,05,831.^ In the year 1920 the r‘ce»:>t was 
Rs. 1 ,00,84 507 and the expenditure was Rs. 02,78,076, leaveing an 
income of Rs. 95,42,079. 

I have not given here the amount of revenue derived under the head 
” Criminal Justice.” But it is certain there has been sufficient credit 
balance each year. 

The Act is a fiscal vuiactment. The object is to provide by this 
measure the costs of law courts and offices necessary for this purpose. 
Government ought to have been satisfied with the profits at present 
derived from the sale of court-fees. Large amount of profits under the 
head ” Justice ” has been diverted for other purposes than for which 
it should have been spent, and yet the Government seem to be determined 
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to have more from the same source. I am afraid that the result of 
increasing the rate of court-fees will be an incentive to under-valuation 
of suits and consequent loss of a large amount of money hitherto derived 
from the sale of court-fees. I beg to assure the Council that I do not 
oppose the introduction of the Bill merely for the sake of opposition, but 
I feel it my duty to sound a note of warning as to what will be the ^ 
result of passing the Act. T have been practising as a lawyer for the 
last 51 years and can therefoie claim vsome practical knowledg:e of law 
courts and litigants, and I believe it to be my duty to submit to the 
Council the effect of passing the Bill. I therefore oppose the Bill. 

Adjournment. 

The Council then adjourned till Tuesday, the 24th January, 1922, 
at 3 P.M., at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under the 
provisions of the Government of India AoL 

The Council met in the Council Chamber in ihe Town Hall, Calcutta, 
om Tuesday, the 24th January, 1922, at 3 p.m. 

Present: 

The Ueputy-Bresident in the Chair, the Hon’ble the four Members 
of the Executive Council, the Hon’ble the three Ministers, and 116 
nominated and elected mernliers. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT (Babu Surendra Nath Ray): Order! 
order! An examination of the division lists of last nif^ht’s division on 
the motion for reference of the Amusements Bill to a Select Committee 
has shown that a member, Munshi Makramali, voted in both lobbies 
at the division. Munshi Makramali was seen to po first into the 
“ Aye ” lobby where his vote was recorded, and later, after his return 
to the (Council (diamher, he w'ent into the “ ^o ” ^ohbv and had his 
vote recorded there also. In a case of this kind, in my opinion, the 
only proper course is to expungie the vote of the member from either 
side of last nij^ht’s division list, and I direct the Secretary to conect 
the division lists accordingly. 

I may note that the teller of the “ No ” lobby reported to me at 
the time that this member had been escorted into the “ No ” lobby 
by another member in circumstances almost amounting to restraint, 
and 1 must ag’ain wai’ii the (!ouncil that canvassing* in the Chamber is 
quite out of order, and that canvassing of the nature referred to cannot 
be too strongly (‘ondemned. 

I have also had examined the procedure in the . House of Lords 
and the House of Commons in cases where a member strays into the 
wTonp lobby. In the House of Lords the member can correct his 
error by a public declaration in the Chamber before the result of the 
division is declared. In the House of Commons his vote once 'given 
is final, following a seventeenth century rule. I think that, following 
last night’s precedent, we may continue to (d)serve the procedure of 
the House of Lords for the present, as this is the more considerate 
to members, and o\ir numbers are not very large, but if it appears that 
mistakes are ie|>orted with any frequency, or if the (!hair has reason 
to question the genuineness of any correction, it wdll fall back on the 
House of Commons procedure. 

A member wishing to make a correction in regard to his vote must, 
therefore, come up to the Secretary's table when the members have 
returned to the Chaml>er to hear the result of the division, face the 
Chair, and, on summons from the Chair, publicly declare his error. 



The Chair will then order the division list to be corrected in accordance 
with "the wish of the member and declare the result of the division. 

It must be clearly understood that this privilege will only be 
permitted if action is taken by the member before flie result of the 
division is announced. 


Goverament Bills. 

The Bengal Court-foes Bill. 

Rai liOGENDRA CHUNDER GH08E Bahadur: I beg to oppose 
this Bill. This is more serious than the last Bill. The Hon*ble 
Mr. Kerr has admitted in his opening) speech that the bulk of the money 
raised by this tax will be from suits of small value, and though he was 
himself personally inclined that these small suits should be exempted, 
he could not do so because the object of the Bill would then be 
frustrated. The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr is too frank and honest for a poli- 
tician. So it is admittedly a tax on the poor. I asked him yesterday 
whether it was a fact that increases in salaries which he got sanctioned 
last year were more*fhan a crore of rupees. I asked him whether it was a 
fact that the proceeds would be absorbed by the increases, but this he did 
not deny. Th» Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter got up and said that these 
increases had been determined upon by the pieceding Government and 
therefore they had no option but to carry them out. The fact, Sir, 
stands there that these taxes are required for salaries. The fact cannot 
be disputed. The people of Bengal have every right to object to* 
paying tax in order to supply larger salaries to their officials. Sir, I 
ask whetht*r it was a fact that the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea 
and the Hon’ble Mr, P. C. Mitter were parties to a memorial in which 
it was stated that a new taxation to meet administrative charges would 
be bad and the people of Bengal would be justified in resenting it. I 
ask and ask again these leaders to say how they can support these 
taxes on the poor admittedly in order to meet administrative charges. 
Now, Sir, looking at the merits of this Bill, on principle it is bad to 
tax justice. To make a profit out of administration of justice is simply 
indefensible. To mate a larger profit out ot i< for administrative 
charges is still more indefensible. That it is bad on principle has been 
admitted by previous administrators, and in this new Council, we, the 
helpless few here, are asked to sanctirm a tax which is on principle as 
bad as can be. Sir, you know very well that in the High Court 
(Original Side) no ad valorem court-fee is leviable. They have fixed 
small court-fees on suits of all values, even for suits of Rs. 10 lakhs or 
Rs. 20 lakhs. Why is it that the people of the.mufassal should have 
a large tax to pay whenever they, come to a court of justice, whereas 
the people of Calcutta have to pay a very smaR tax P Why should there 
be a differential treatment? The reason is apparent. Calcutta is the city 
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of Europeans and they would not stand it, but in the mufassal the poor 
raiyats can be fleeced to any amount in any way. Sir, I again say 
that this tax is bad on principle and indefensible. This will raise dis- 
content in the country and be a source of strength to the non-co- 
operators, who are already trying their level best to boycott courts. 
J3^ow the boycotting of courts would be easier. 

Rai RAOHA CHARAN ML Baliadiir: Wliat about your occupation ? 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNOER CHOSE Bahadur: As regards our 
occupation, it does not concern an inhabitant of Calcutta who has not 
got to pay any tax or court-fees. Now, Sir, these are the considerations 
which ought to weigh with the Government. No doubt, the Government 
has got a large majority whom it can command to vote as it likes and 
we, the minority, are helpless and hopeless, but still it is our duty to 
protest against the inequality of the measure and also to point out the 
unwisdom of it to the Government. 

Babu RI8HINDRA NATH 8ARKAR: I rise to oppose the Bill on 
two grounds — first, the ground on which I wish to oppose it is that 
injustice has been done to us by the Government of India and the 
Government of India alone is responsible for it. We cannot charge 
the Meston Committee so much as the Government of India, because 
they were given ample powers by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
But, Sir, the difficulty, that has been put forward with vehemence by the 
Hon^ble the Finance Member and the Government of India, is that 
the Legislative Assembly stands in our way; that they are w^anting 
in sympathy for Bengal. I do not understand how they have come 
to this conclusion. The Government of India asked for Its. 63 lakhs 
only and the Legislative Assembly has sanctioned it. What prevented 
the Government of India from asking for a sum to make up the deficit 
for Bengal? How can the Government of India anticipate the view 
of the Tiegislative Assembly before the matter was placed before it? 
I had a talk the other day with a responsible meral)er of the Assembly 
and I was told that the remark was unjustifiable. If that be the case, 
then we do not see why we should not reject the Bill unless our 
grievances are remedied by the Government of India. I am sure 
that if this and the other Bills are rejected, we shall get our grievances 
remedied by the Government of India. 

It has been said that a deadlock will be created in Bengal and that 
the Government wdll be paralysed, but I do not see how. It will only 
affect the Government of India. We have got some money to spend for 
our own purjwses and then we may deduct from the revenue we have 
to contribute to the Government of India and devote it for the ordinary 
administration of our province. So there will not be a deadlock here. 
We all agree that injustice has been done to us and let us all unite 
and get ourselves redressed of the wrong. On this ground I urge that the 
Bill should be rejected. 
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My other reason is that justice ehould not be taxed. The rate of 
court-fees should, to my mind, be as little as possible. It should not 
be too heavy for the poor litigants to pay. I understand that in 
England these fees are taxed up to the extent of meeting the cost of 
the Department of Justice and leaves no surplus. But here we 
make a large profit now, and hence, instead of leducing the rates, we, 
should not increase it. On this ground, also, I say that the Bill should 
be rejected. 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTAs In addition to the general 
reasons of principle that I advocated in opposing the Amusements Bill, 
Tbeg to oppose this Bill on its own mertis also. 

What are the main characteristics of a good taxation Bill? As far 
as I have been able to study the matter, it seems to me that the follow- 
ing conditions should be satisfied before any porposal for taxation can 
be fairly acceptable to the people : — 

Firstly, that the taxation should be an indirct one; 

Secondly, that it should be imposed on luxuries rather than on 
necessities; and 

Thirdly, that *ta burden should not fall on the poorest people, 
who are so incapable of bearing it. 

Now, let us exjfniine this Bill by these three standards. 

Is it a direct or an indirect? taxation ? The answer is obvious. You 
have to pay an entrance fee, before you can even enter the gates of 
any court of justice. The tax is already there; now, it is proposed to 
increase even this fee. It is a direct taxation, and as such, should 
not ha\e been augmented. 

To come now to my second point, whether it is a tax on luxury 
or on a necessity. The Hon’ble Mr. KeiT and the officials of the 
Finance Department may regard litigation as a luxury, because they 
get monthly salaries from the Government and have not to sue the 
Government for arrears of pay, but, we, Sir, who have larided int(*rests 
in the country and have to do some banking business, know to our cost 
that Ijgitation is far from a luxury. Government is always liberal 
with its funds and hence Government officers don’t have to sue it, but 
tenants and debtors are not always so prompt; and litigation is one 
of the stern realities of our life. We have to face it, whether we like it or 
not. The majority of the people of IJengal has to face litigation, now 
and again, and we cannot regard it as a luxury. I wish we could. It 
is a necessity, and as such, should not be overtaxed. 

Then, my third point, where does the iivcidence of this taxation 
fall? Bankers, landlords and other people may have to pay the cost 
first, but, in the long run, the costs of litigation come from the pocket 
of the poor tenant or debtor. It* is the poor people, whose life is a 
long-drawn sigh from year's end to year's end, it is they who have 
to pay the expenses of litigation. Is this the class of people that is 
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fittest to bear the additional burden that the Hon’ble Finance Member 
seeks to impose? Sir, these people have burdens enough. Let them 
not be burdened any more. Are you going to place prohibitive premium 
on justice? Shall not the poor men have as good justice as the rich — 
or is he going to be denied justice because of his poverty ? 

No, Sir, this is the most objectionable subject that the Hon’ble 
the Finance Member has chosen for fresh taxation. Justice is dear 
enough, let us not make it dearer. 

I shall be probably faced with the question ; then, how are you 
going to raise the funds? I say, again, extra funds should not be 
needed to meet the ordinary costs of administration. Mr. Spry made 
much capital of my statement that the normal expenditure of Bengal 
had gone up from Rs. 8 crores to Rs. 12 crores in two years. He 

sand that my statement was misleading. Has he been able to deny my 

facts ? I did not say that all this increase was due to the Reforms. I 

said that the increase had taken place in course of two years, and 

that Government had no business to adopt this extraordinary increase. 
Much of this amount has been sanctioned for giving increase of pay to the 
already highly paid Government officers, because of the increased cost 
of living. May I ask, Sir, has the cost of living increased only for 
Government officers, who form a very small minority of the people? 
Has not the increase affected the vast majority of the people? Have their 
incomes increased? Hoes a landholder, does a professional man, does a 
raiyat now get much more than what he used to get before? Then, what 
are you going to do to help him ? or instead of helping him, are you going 
to tax him in the bargain, in order to keep the Government officials in 
luxury and plenty ? 

There is another point about this Bill. It has not been properly 
circulated. I sent in a motion demanding that the Bill be circulated. 
The motion was not passed because Government said that it had beer 
cirlciilated. May I ask, Sir, if the Bill has been circulated among all 
the lawyers’ libraries of Bengal? They, if any one, should be consulted 
first of all. The Government has no right to thrust this Bill on the 
people in such a tremendous hurry. 

Mauivi MAHAMMED MADA88UR HU88AIN: The other day 1 
said that while I support taxation 1 do not support it to the extent 
proposed bv the Hon’ble Mr. Ken* in the Court-fees (Amendment) Bill, 
A cursory glance at the said Bill will at once show that it is proposed tc 
enhance court-fees wholesale down from Rs. 5 up to the highest amount. 
I oppose this wholesale and all-round increment. If this proposal oi 
wholesale increment be accepted, it will be unjust, oppressive and harsh 
to the extreme. This wholesale increase will be an engine of oppression 
and will crush down the peasants, raiyats and poor debtors, who arc 
already groaning under the heavy burden of indebtedness. If tjhie 
proposal of wholesale increment be given effect to, it is the poor and 
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needf^ who will be taxed in order to meet the overwhelming deficit of 
the Bengal budget. I denounce the proposal to tax the poor and the 
needy and to compel them to fill the empty coffers of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, thus still further impoverishing this class of people. I must 
explain how this wholesale increment is unjust and the poorer classes will 
be affected by it. It is well known to every meml>er of this Council that * 
99 per cent, of the revenue derived from the sale of court-f^e stamps 
in the court of the Munsifs is raised from persons who go to Munsifs^ 
court in order to seek relief. Who are these persons who seek relief 
in such courts? Any one wso has experience of the courts of the 
Munsifs will tell you at once that a vast majority of suits Which are 
instituted in these courts are suits for recoveiv of arrears of rent and 
debts, that is to say landlords, money-lenders and shopkeepers sue their 
tenants, debtors and customers for failing to pay in time. Now, Sir, 
why do they fail to pay? In most cases they fail to pay because they 
are poor, because they are unable to make the two ends meet, because 
their income is not sufficient to meet their wants. In fact. Sir, the 
position of the defendants in rent, money and mortgage suits in these 
courts is the 8ame«Qa that of the reformed Bengal Government for 
which the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr bewailed in his masterly speech and for 
which he propq^es to raise money by taxation. He may tax the people, 
but the poor defendants cannot. A deadlock ensues in their domestic 
affairs; they lose their liberty and are put into the civil jail; their 
household articles, crops and lands are sold. These landlords, these 
money-lenders, these shopkeepers when they sue their debtors, they of 
course are compelled to pay court-fees, but when decree is passed they 
also get decrees for court-fees and tdher incidental costs in addition 
to the claim against their debtors, and decree-holders realise their dues 
by seizing their person and property. Therefore it is quite clear that 
it is the poor who will be compelled to pay. The Hon^ble Mr. Kerr 
has said that litigation is a luxury and the man who will file simplest 

suits will not feel it if he is compelled to pay a few annas more as 

court-fee. 1 emphatically but most respectfully beg to differ from the 
Hon’bje Mr. KeiT. I have already said and pointed out that it is not 
the man who will file ^ch suits and thus.enjoy the luxury of litigation 
who will have to pay, but it is the poor debtor who is dragged to the 
court for his poverty who will have to pay your additional court-fee. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Kerr says that a man who (omes to court and pays 
Rs. 8 or Rs. 10 as costs will not feel if he is required to pay a few 

annas more. This is also not correct. He has proposed to impose an 

additional court-fee of nearly Rs. 4 over and al:¥)ve the court-fee of Rs. 8. 
Therefore by increasing the value of court-fee up^to Rs. 1,000 you tax 
the poor and the needy. I refuse to tax their poverty and therefore 
I denounce the proposal to impose additional court-fee on suits the 
valuation of which is up to Rs. 1 ,000 The .suits the valuation of which 
is more than Rs. 1,000 stand on a different footing. There the vast 
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majority of suits pertains to disputes over lands, wills, adoption 'iBom- 
mercial, industrial and trading transactions. In these cases the 
parties are wealthy who generally outspend themselves. An additional 
court-fee will not press upon them so much heavily as the poor starving 
peasants, raiyats and debtors. Being faced with overwhelming 
deficit, though I am compelled to support the imposition of additional 
court-fee on suits the valuation of which is above Rs. 1,000 in order 
to enable the Government to carry on the administration, I oppose the 
imposition of any additional tax below Rs. 1,000 The elected members 
of this Council are representatives of the people ShaU they be a party 
to increase the burden of the poor raiyats, peasants, labourers and 
artisans? Shall they be a party to still farther impoverish the already 
impoverished poor? If they be a party to such wrong act, they will 
betray their trust. 

It may be urged that in order to meet the overwhelming deficit 
it is necessary to impose an additional court-fee on suits the valuation 
of which is below Rs. 1,000. I say it is not. If after taxation on 
amusements an imposition of additional court-fee on suits above Rs. 1,000 
you find that there exists a deficit, you may impose a tax on advertisements 
and, I may even suggest, non-agricultural land. I have no doubt that you 
will raise a considerable amount by these means. Even then, if you be 
faced with a deficit, I ask you in the name of the Almighty to have pity on 
the poor and starving raiyats and labourers who are unable to pay their 
debts and reduce the salary of your provincial and subordinate officers. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chunder Mitter says that you cannot go back 
on ;'our promise and that this pay has been increased by virtue of the 
recommendation of the Public Services Commission, but I ask the 
Hon’ble Mr. Mitter when you have not sufficient money to feed your 
children, have you no right lo say to your servants, ** Well, I have 
no money, please forego your increment for the present. I am unable 
to feed my children.” What is true in the management of a household 
is equally (rue in the case of a State. A State is only a bigger house- 
hold, just as a man is nothing more than a grown-up child. I beg lo 
remind the Ilon’ble Mr. Mitter that the terms under which you appointed 
your provincial and subordinate officers are not the terms under which 
increment was given to these officers. I assert, Sir, that these 
increments are a windfall to them. They never expected such heavy 
addition to their pay. The Public Ser'u’ces Commission, in recommending 
increment, nes^er took into their consideration the financial position of 
the interested OoAcrnmcnt, Their recommendation is based simply 
upon the evidence of gentlemen who thought that, regard being had 
to the nature of the work done by these officers and comparing them 
with the members of the Indian Civil Service, the pay of such officers 
should be increased. Others may say you should increase the pay of 
your servants, but can you not say, lam short of funds, I am unable to 
do it. I never promised to increase at the rate recommended by you when 
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I appd^nttd them.” Therefore I make bold to assert, re^faixl being had 
to financial difficulty and the law as it stands, that it is within our 
power to cut down the increment of these officers. I say that the income 
of these pleaders has not increased, the income of the landlords has 
not increased and there are thousand and one other classes of people 
whose income has not increased. If they can go on and manage their * 
affairs, your officers can certainly do so. Man’s ambition knows no 
bounds. Your officers will not be satisfied, even if you pay them 
4 lakhs a year. Food hunger may be satisfied, but earth and wealth 
hunger is never so done. I assert without fear of contradiction that 
the additional salary of these officers is going to increase their bank 
balance. Taking these facts into consideration, I appeal to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Kerr and other members of the proposed Select Committee to exempt 
suits of the value up to Rs. 1 ,000 from the burden of additional court-fee. 

I would also appeal to the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr and other members of the 
proposed Select Committee to exempt suits from additional burden 
on political grounds, namely, because it will give a handle to the non- 
co-operators, who will say that the imposition of additional burden on 
poverty-stricken raiyats, peasants, artisans, and labourers has illustrated 
the truth of the assertion of their leaders that under British rule strong 
grows stronger i^nd the weak ^oes to the wall. I may add that if you 
cannot avoid putting additionaj burden on suits up to Rs. 1,000, you 
may mitigate the bitterness by providing that this additional court- 
fee will not be costs in the suits. 

With these observations, I would support the motion for referring the 
Court-fees Bill to the Select Committee. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: The various speeches that 
have been delivered up till now show ^ihe necessity of having the 
question brought up at an earlier stage for discussion in the Council 
before definite proposals in the shape of these two measures had been 
laid before the House by the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr. I regret — I reiterate 
my deep regret — that the Council was not taken into confidence at 
earlier ^tage. 

Now I come to the Bill itself. As the previous speaker has said the 
burden will fall very heavily on the poor, T should like therefore that, as 
suggested by him, debtors in suits up to the value of Rs. 1,000 might be 
eliminated from the Bill, or we mighf strike a middle course so that 
we might eliminate cases up to Rs. 5.00, that is to say, debtors and 
defaulting tennants against whom suits up to the value of R». 500 
are instituted, will not be liable to pay this Increased tax. T think 
this suggestion may be considered by the Selec-t Committee. I know 
that it will affect the revenue estimated by the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr, but 
again I reiterate what I said on a previous occassion, that the matter 
has not been fully discussed and considered. Perhaps it is a counsel 
of perfection that was arrived at by the Cabinet of the Government 
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of Bengal that land should not be taxed. I would suggest that there 
should be a tax on agricultural income to safeguard the interests of 
raiyats. I fail to understand why big personages like the Maharaja- 
^ dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter (the 
Minister for Education), and Eai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur, 
who enjoy such splendid patrimony and princely income — ^men like 
Kumar iShib Shekhareswar Kay — should not pay a certain amount as 
tax on their income. I fail to understand wh^ an humble individual 
who owns a dwelling house and whose income exceeds Rs. 2,000 a year, 
shall be asked to pay income-tax, while our rich friends who are rolling 
in riches, driving, in their Rolls-Royce cars and having any number 
of servants and retinue should be exempted from any contribution at this 
crisis. Why should not they make some sacrifice at this crisis? I am 
sure Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur, who has so much tears for 
the sufferings of the poor, will be the first to come forward with his con- 
tribution. He will be very glad to pay a share of the income which he 
derives from his patrimony. 

I have another suggestion to make. I do not know whether my 
friends have forgotten that we have got a standard of rent prescribed 
for the city of Calcutta ; let there be a standard of legal fees for lawyers 
prescribed, and any one taking anything above that shall have to pay 
60 per cent, to the exchequer. Will the Hon’ble Mr. KeiT consent to 
make such a suggestion in the Select Committee ? 1 repeat once more, let 
there be a standard of legal fees for lawyers, and any one taking above 
that standard should pay at least 50 per cent, to the exchequer. That will 
certainly e.ase the present position. Why should not my friend consent to 
that? I think if the taxation Bills are to be passed into law, it should be 
distinctly understood that they are to be temporary measures to remain 
in force for one year only. That was my idea from the very beginning. 
We have not given careful consideration to the various suggestions 
that might be made as regards alternative measures to meet our deficit. 
I think we are in this position at present because we have to make good 
the deficit. So we have accepted the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr’s proposal. 
Let it be accepted for one year only, and within the next twelve months 
some other proposals will be made for our financial relation with the 
Government of India to be successfully adjusted. If not, some equitable 
measure of taxation may be proposed which wiU not touch the poor 
so much as the rich. 

With these observations, I give my general support to the Bill. 

Khan Bahadur WA8IMU0DIN AHMED: For any one who has 

listened with unprejudiced mind to the masterly speech made by the 
Hon’ble the Finance Member, it is impossible not to sympathise with 
him. It is a great pity that within one year from the inauguration 
of the Reforms he has been confronted with such a heavy deficit that 
he has on other alternative but to introduce no less than a quarter 
dosen taxation BilU ; that, too, at a time when the whole country 
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is seething with discontent and snaarting under wrongs which most of 
the people attribute to the short-sightedness of the Government. It 
were some excuse if these taxation were for pioductive purposes, such 
as developing the material resources of the country by improving industry 
and agriculture. Government have hitherto turned a deaf ear to the 
popular demand for improving agriculture and industry on the giroundr 
of shortness of funds, but they refuse to accept the plea when they 
found Government could spare money enough to increase salaries and 
thereby to add comforts to the luxurious living. Dearness of living has 
been set up as a ground. If this was the real ground, then increment 
would have commenced with the low paid ofticers; following the whole- 
some policy of serving them first who needed most, instead of driving 
them to take their chance last of all. If statistics were taken to ascertain 
how the old scale of salaries affected the economic condition of the people 
who held high salaried offices for a pretty long time, they would disclose 
that savings enabled the Indian officers vastly to improve their 
status both social and material and European officers, after a sojourn 
of twenty years on Indian soil, returned home as petty Nabobs. The 
country is under •the impression that salaries of Indian officers were 
enhanced as they felt ashamed to refuse them the crumbs when they were 
regaling then^selves with rich delicacies of the table. Otherwise where 
was the necessity of increasing the emoluments of the Provincial Execu- 
tive and Judicial services whe*n the flowers of the Universities and young 
men of best blood were competing hard for a seat in these services even 
under tliie old conditions? Government impoverished themselves by 
trying to cater to the insatiable appetite of their proteges. Now thal 
the Government are tottering for want of funds, it behoves these 
gentlemen to sacrifice a portion of their salaries just to save the goose 
that laid golden eggs for them. Of late the number of officers have 
been greatly increased, giving rise ,io the belief that for the least 
amount of work there is the highest, remuneration. There is ample 
justification for the opinion that every thing is spent for rubbing, 
varnishing and glittering and scarcely anything left for feeding. 
Several departments may be entrusted with the same inspecting officer, 
eft'ecting savings both in salaries and f;favelling allowances. Primary 
education has been sadly neglected. Highly qualified officers have been 
employed foi inspection of primary schools and entrusted with 
much clerical work, who scarcely fiijd time to inspect many schools 
once a year ; though with the same amount a greater number of less 
qualified people, quite competent to discharge these duties, could be 
employed with much greater advantage. • Several departments are 
maintained for keeping up the hue of a civilised Government without 
adequate real work. The Fishery Department, for instance, is wasting 
its energy in unproductive purposes. Besides arranging for the distri- 
bution of a small quantity of fish fry, it is doing very little for increasing 
the stock or improving the means of supply. For what is the use of 
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* studying the breeding habits of htlsa fish, knowing full well they 
would never thrive in the closed waters, or studying how the eggs of 
several fish are fertilised, without providing adequate means of rearing 
them? Indiscriminate catching of fish during the breeding season is 
causing a havoc on the fish supply and nothing has been done to stop it. 
^’hannels and rivers are allowed to dry up, without taking adequate 
steps to pijevent it. The Agricultuie Department is, of course, doing 
something by finding out by selection better varieties of seeds and 
distributing them to a certain extent and by demonstrating what kind 
of crops would prosjier in a particular soil, but nothing has been done 
to enable the raiyats to reap the fruits of their labour, as they are still the 
victims of freaks of nature. A few weeks’ drought or an early flood 
deprives them of the fruits of their year-long labour. Next to nothing 
has been done for providing them with the means of irrigation, though 
the numerous rivers and channels present vast possibilities. Dr. Bentley 
pointed out the other day that Egypt, a country no bigger than the 
Presidency Division of Bengal, could raise a revenue of 60 crores of 
rupees a year and could expend no less than a crore of pound sterling 
in purchasing foreign goods, though conditions in Egypt are almost the 
same us in Bengal. Egypt has no minerals and no manufactures and 
the whole of her resources are derived from agriculture. If Government 
had expended adequately for these purposes, they would not have been 
reduced to such a bad condition. From the large bestowed they would 
large bestow. If Government could put pounds into their pockets, 
they would not grudge shillings. Of course, land revenue could 
not be increased, but there is nothing to prevent levying water- 
rates after providing for irrigation. Both our eminent countrymen 
Sir Nil Ilatan Sarkar and Dr. Bentley pointed out how malaria could be 
diminished by arranging for silt deposits on the stagnant areas, which 
at the same time would highly fertilise the soil, making adequate returns 
in the shaiie of vast agricultural improvement. A vast quantity of silt 
is carried every year to the sea by the mighty rivers of Bengal. By 
dredging the existing rivers and channels and by opening new canals, 
these invaluable agencies could be made to flow into the interior, 
securing tlie material prosperity of the country. Government paid 
vfery little attention to These things. With a very noble object in view, 
the Sanitary Drainage Act was passed. Though the Act remained on 
the statute book for about a quarter* of a century, very little advantage 
of the law was taken. In reply to my question put to this Council the 
Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Public Health Department laid on 
the table a statement which speaks for itself It shows in clearest 
possible terms that next to nothing has been done for the province for 
want of funds. 

Then, again, there is no encouragement for industries and agriculture. 
Bounty-fed foreign articles choked our industries, and we hamper our 
produce by imposing export duties and putting other obstacles to foreign 
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consumption of our raw materials. Bengal vaiyats gjrow jute and their 
labour does not divide the day from night. Export duties are levied and 
many other undesirable conditions are laid on their export and nothing 
is expended for improving their lot and the India Government appropriate 
the last farthing. Mill-owners are allowed to gamble with their produce ; 
they declare huge dividends ; the Bengal raiyats get less than the cost • 
of ])roduction. The Mill-owners suffer from plethora of money^ whereas 
the raiyats wither before the frowning eyes of money-lenders and zamin- 
dars. « 

Hitherto the people looked upon the Government as their Ma Bap, but 
of late they have been disillusioned of that happy idea. When they find 
that they suffer from starvation^ and are obliged to go almost naked 
for the high price of cloth and other necessaries of life and they find the 
dealers in these commodities are growing richer and richer, not know- 
ing how to utilise their surpluses, and Government standing by without 
raising a finger, they naturally think that Government have been 
gagged by heavy war-loans and super-tax on surplus profits. It is 
true Government emi)loyed some controllers, but as ill-luck would have 
it, they made the sonditions worse; cupidity of some and neglience of 
others rendered the case of the sufferers quite hopeless. How can they 
be a willing pajty to su<‘h taxations at such a time? I apprehend these 
may prove the last straw to break the camel’s back, may frustrate 
the very object of the Bill. So it is highly desirable that these taxations 
may not reach the poor w'ho are already over-burdened and who 
expect very little retunis from these taxations. I am constrained to 
make these remarks in the hope that Goveniment will profit by the 
past experiences and adopt a more equitable system in the distribution 
of their assets. 

Some of my friends, for whose judgement and opinion I have higli 
regard, have appealed to us to throw away all these taxation Bills. 
While I quite see the force of their arguments and appreciate the feelings 
which prompted them to take such decisive steps, I cannot fully agree 
with them. However we may rebuke and chastise the Government for 
their past conduct and present policy, we cannot allow the Government to 
languish and die. I ca'hnot allow the nouirco-operators to steal a march 
upon Government and chuckle at the defeat of the Government. Most 
of us do not approve the recent policy of Government. But it cannot 
be gainsaid that the activities of the €ion-co-oi)erator8 made the situa- 
tion acute, calling for interference of Government. We are to 
remember that non-co-operators are not the only residents of the 
country, there are innumerable people holding different shades of 
opinion; the former have no right to force their .conviction on others, 
they too have a right to freedom ^of action and speech. Assuming 
the creed of non-violence, if the nou-co-operators could use force of 
various kinds to prevent others from following their ordinary avoca- 
tions in life, the latter have the right to call for Government help, 
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and Government is bound to see that none intrude on the rigfhts ol 
others. It is true there have been some excesses. It is hoped that 
Government will keep within due bounds, rather lean on the side of 
leniency ; but it must be admitted that when the tension of feeling 
is high and Government have to exercise their power through various 
»agencie8, all of whom cannot be expected to have the same amount 
of self-control, excesses in some cases are the inevitable consequence. 
On the other hand, all right-thinking men will consider whether it 
is desirable to allow the country to drift into Bplshevism or to save it 
from the wave of anarchy which is fast approaching it. When the 
very first principles of rule are ignored by the non-co-operators, 
and wlien the burden of th<*ir song is “ Do no+ listen to what anybody 
might say: go your own way,” Ihe country and soceity will go 
to the wall unless they are kept under proper control. Indeed, it 
is very difficult to manage affairs of Government when leniency is 
construed into weakness and few have the |>atience of hearing the other 
side. 

With these remarks 1 think it desirable to support the Government 
measures proposed, and it is hoped that the members of the Select 
Committee will take care that the provisions of the Bill do not effect 
the poorer classes. The hardship of the poor classes of this country 
cannot be truly ascertained by the English measure where people talk 
in millions, hut they must apply the country method of counting by 
cowries. I make bold to suggest that court-fees on the first one thousand 
rupees may be kept as now, increase being allowed on the rest, as in 
that case the j)rovision8 of the proposed changes will do nothing but 
withdraw the concessions hitherto allowed to suits of higher value. It 
will not certainly bring in the expected amount of revenue, but it can 
fairly be ho|>ed that the three taxes proposed will prove sufficient for the 
demand. We must follow Bentham — ” If pains must come, let them 
extend to few.” 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDYS Yesterday I supported the 
resolution to refer the Amusements Bill to a Select Committee. I did 
so on the ground that it would be taxation on betting and thus dis- 
courage it. But I am sorry to say that I am strongly opposed to the 
adoption of the principle of the Bengal Court-fees Bill. I admit i’' 
there is a deficit of Rs. 90 lakhs and we must try our best to meet it, 
especially when we want money for technical education, encouragement 
of local industries, improvement of sanitation, and also for the improve- 
ment of primary education. I fail to understand the necessity for 
having a surplus of Rs. ^0 lakhs. In order to meet this deficit of 
Rs. 90 lakhs, yesterday we accepted a proposal for taxation under which 
we hope to get a revenue of Rs. 30 lakhs. Now we should try our 
best to meet the deficit to the extent of Rs. 00 lakhs, and I think the 
best course will be, under the circumstances, to reduce our expendi- 
ture. The cost of police has been increasing by leaps and bounds. 
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We have also increased the pay of ministerial officers, members of the 
Provincial Service, both executive and judicial I admit that when 
the increments were sanctioned, there was a great famine in India, and 
the Government were quite justified in granting these increments, but now 
circumstances have materially altered. The war is over, famine is 
also over, the price of food-grains and other necessaries of life has, 
already gone down and is expected further to go down. Therefore 
I think we should he justified in leducing the increment of pay and 
allowances to these officers, and I also beg to submit that the pay of 
the Heads of Departments, and especially of the Hon’ble Members of 
the Executive Council and the Ministers, should be reduced. I hope 
and trust that the Hon’hle Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, who is really 
the father of agitation for Home*Rule, would reduce his own salary and 
thus set an example to his subordinate officers. Now I make another 
suggestion by which we may reduce expenditure. As regards the 
execution of permanent works, instead of meeting the expenditure from 
revenue, I think it would be better to raise a loan and meet the expendi- 
ture as is done under the Calcutta Municipal Act, because by the 
execution of thes^ import ant works, not only the present people of Bengal 
but also their children and grandchildren would be benefited. I do not 
think we should be justified in meeting this expenditure from current 
revenues. 

As regards the quesiion whether the court-fees should be increased 
or not, I beg to submit that it will be a source of great hardship to 
the raiyats of Bengial. The raiyats ajc anxious to pay up their arrears 
of rent, hut from force of circumstances they are not able to do so 
sometimes, and the landlords are under the painful necessity of 
instituting cases for realisation of the arrears of rent, because unless 
the suits are instituted in the fourth year, they become barred under 
the Limitation Act. Tenants and landlords are equally quite helpless, 
therefore it is the tenants who will have to pay this increased court-fee. 
As regards Calcutta litigants, I beg to submit that under the Presi- 
dency Small Causes Court Act the rate of 2 annas is not very exorbitant, 
but it is much higher than the cost of suits in the mufassal, and it is 
proposed to increase! it by another 50, per cent., viz., to 3 annas. I 
beg to submit that, for this reason, justice would be denied if we pass 
this Court-fees Bill. 

It is said we made an appeal to the«Govemment of India for exemption 
from the payment of the contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs per annum, and it 
is also said that the Government of India, having a greater deficit, cannot 
be expected to exempt us from this contribution continuously. The 
Government are responsible for that: Governipent could have levied 
a tax on the export of food-graiqs, which would have been a source 
of revenue for the Government of India, and would have lowered the 
price of food-grains in India. I am sorry that public opinion has not 
been invited in this case; some public bodies have been consulted, but 
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we have not been favoured with their opinion as yet. I have consulted 
some of the leading members of the Alipore Bar Association, and I 
find that they are unanimously against this proposal. It may be that it 
is to the interests of the members of the Bar themselves that they desire 
that the rate of court-fee should not be inci eased. Bowever, I beg 
^^to draw attention to the opinion submitted by the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, 
which consists of important traders of Calcutta. 

They ^aid: — 

We are opposed to the principle of imposing further tax upon justice. One 
of the attributes of good government, at any rate according to oriental idea, 
is that justice should be administered as cheaply as possible. It is indeed a viola- 
tion of that rule when court-fees are realised to meet the costs of the administra- 
tion of justice. But it becomes almost indefensible when the Government want to 
make a profit from the administration of justice with a view to report the cost of 
other branches of administration. My Committee, therefore, do not think that 
there can be any justification for increase in court-fees in connection with suits 
or applications which would impose burdens upon poor litigants, mostly agricul- 
turalists, who should on no account be fleeced in order to meet the cost of 
maintaining highly-paid officials for carrying on other branches of Government. 

As regards landlords, I may draw attention to the opinion which is 
expressed by the East Bengal Landholders* As.sociation. They strongly 
disapprove of the idea of additional taxation in any shape or form 
in view of the economic distress prevailing in the country. They are 
of opinion that the time is too inopportune to justify the imposition 
of any fresh burden upon the people. The Committee therefore suggest 
that the Bill should he dr{)pi)ed. 

Then T beg to draw attention to the Administration Report of the 
Government of Bengal for the year 1918-19. It appears that the 
total number of suits for money and moveables was 274, G09, of suits 
under the rent law 874,000 of title and other suits 61,147. In suits 
for money or moveables 47*5 per cent, and in rent suits 75-4 per cent, 
were for sums of less than Hs. 50. 3 would draw special attention to 

this: in suits under the rent law 98-1 per cent, were for realisation ot 
arrears of rent. It thus appears that this will be a source of groat 
hnrdshi]) on the cultivators and that is the greater reason why I am 
under the painful necessity of opposing the motion. 

Mauivi RAF I UDDIN AH|flED: 1 beg to oppose this Bill. First 
we have to see whether this deficit is a creation of the Government to 
satisfy their sweet will or it was a necessity I shall show how the 
cost of administration has been increased gradually by the Government* 
at their sweet will. There was one Lieutenani-Goveraor for the whole 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam and Chota Nagpur, two Members 
of the Executive Council, one Inspector-General of Police and one 
Deputy Inspector-Geperal. Then came the partitions to modify the 
partition of Bengal and three Governments with higher pay and 
separate establishments weie created and the costs were increased 
at least four times. Then came the accursed Reform.s — reforms that 
have put the Government into their bankrupt position without doing 
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any g^d to the people. We have now four Members of the Council 
and three Ministers, one President, one Deputy President, and this 
extended Council entailing heavy expenditure. We have half a 
dozen Deputy Inspector-Generals of Police now over and above the 
other departments. Then came the increase of pay of officers. The 
Indian Civil Service got higher pay. The Sui>erintendents of Police^ 
who were satisfied at Rs. 1,000, were given Rs. 1,700; thus the native 
officers clamoured and they had also to be satisfied. Mtlnsifs, who 
could hoard a lot at Rs. 500, have been given another Rs. 200. Deputy 
Magistrates, who could convict criminals even without evidence, have 
been given another Rs. 200 to convict inoffensive and innocent people. 

In the Universities we have more professois than students. Thesd 
professors care more for their pockets than foi' the education of the 
boys. The result has been that no relationship of teacher and student 
has been established. There is no via-hap of expenditure. 

In the Public Works Department very little work is done for the 
Government at enormous cost. I am quoting the words of an officer 
of the Indian Chvil Service that 50 per cent, of the money goes to con- 
tractors, 25 {)er cent, to engineers and overseers, and 25 per cent, to 
Government work. In the district board of municipalities, also, similar 
is the case. 

In the Polit e Department we have more officers than cases of detection. 
Besides these, we hear of such phrases as war allowances, overseas 
allowances, widows' allowances, and the like. Thus the cost of adminis- 
tration has been increased manyfold without any corresponding benefit 
to the people. 

The Hon’ hie the Finance Member has told us that the pay of the 
Indian (^ivil Service is only Rs. 90 lakhs and that the subordinate 
service about a crore, and the deficit amount will not be made up even 
if all these posts are abolished. It is not the pay of these men alone 
but the cost of the several establishments, together with their whims, 
that is responsible for the deficit. We have beep told by some member 
of the Council that the deficit is a legacy and so we are bound to make 
it up. I admit this is so. But was it not created by the Government, 
whether piist or preseijt, at their sweet will ? Did the Government care to 
consult the people or their representatives in the Council when the cost 
were thus increased? Did not the people cry hoarse over the situation? 
Are the Government prepared to listen to them even now? If the 
Government did not do so, why should the people bear the burden now 
and pay the taxes? People who will pay must have a right to demand 
accounts and to control the expenditure as well. Did not the members 
of this Council pass a resolution prohibiting* the blessed exodus? Did 
not they ask the Government to do away with the post of an additional 
Member of Council, Commissioneils of Divisions, and Deputy Inspectors- 
General of Police? Did the Government hear that? If the Govern- 
ment have not listened to our proyers, we are not bound to suggest and 
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find out the ways and means how the Government will continue. It 
is for the Government to do that. Over and above these, when we 
find that our dear and near friends aie being kicked and assaulted and 
molested in the public streets by Government officials and finally put 
to jail for entertaining an honest opinion, we are morally bound to 
' oppose this Bill, as the income derived- from this will be utilised by the 
Government for that also. 

Increase in the cost of litigation means a corresponding decrease 
in the number of suits. Already the followers of Mahatma Gandhi have 
run havoc in litigation, and Government by this legislation means 
simply to do away with the rest. What Mahatma Gandhi with his 
' thousands of followers could not do to promote the non-co-operation 
movement in seven months of preaching, Government did in seven days 
by the repressive measures. And by enacting another piece of repressive 
legislation Government will give further impetus to the ^movement 
of boycotting British courts. Some of the Government servants think 
that as lawyers are becoming fat-bellied with money from the public, 
why should not Government also get a little more from them!-' I 
should say it is Government that is helping lawyers in getting more 
money from the public by its failure to give immediate relief to the 
litigants. Instead of inoreasing the number of Munsifs to exi)edite 
the disposal of cases to save the people from harassment, Government 
has simply increased their ray. Why not divide the pro])erty of the 
public between lawyers and Government instead of competing 
with each other in the name of justice? Now I beg to criticise some 
of the amendments to vshow the utter uselessness of the amendments. 

The court-fees on vakalafnama and mukternar^fn have been doubled. 
Who will pay for those? 'J'he }X)or tenants and debtors, who are 
unable to pay rents and debts, must pay for them. These are the costs of 
the suits and the poor will have to pay them. In Bengal over a lakh of 
suits, with a valuation of less than Rs. 10, was instituted last year. These 
are mostly rent suits. This shows the rent of the tenant was less than 
Rs. 2 per annum and they were unable to pay, and Government wants 
to further tax these iH'ople. People are already overburdened and too 
poor to pay further taxes. Is it fair to kick the fallen over again? 
Then, again, in declaratory suits the court-fee has been increased to 
Rs. 20. Some landlords and creditors secure ex parte decrees by 
suppressing the summons. Munsifs and Judges, over-worked as they 
are, refuse to add to their work by granting reviews. So these unfor- 
tunate creatures have but recourse to declaratory suits and they have 
to pay Rs. 20 as penalty for an equal sum or leas. This is fair, indeed ! 
The maximum clause has also been withdrawn. THs means that 
Government wants to divide the property of big men as well between 
Government and lawyers. 

There are many other inequalities too numerous to be mentioned. 
Instead of doing all these, Government might as well close its gates 
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stice against the people. I appeal to my fellow-members of this 
oil to voice the opinion of the people of whom they are repre- 
tives; I appeal to those who do not care for their tails at tlie 
)f their heads; I appeal to those who do not care for the patriotic 
»nce of some other members of this TlJonncil , and I appeal to those 
have self-respect and can form an independent opinion of their 
With these words, I beg to oppose the Bill. 

r. KRISHNA CHANDRA RAY CHAUDHURI: I rise to support 
itroduction of this Court-fees Bill. I appeal to my hon^ble friends, 
lave opposed it as a protest against the repressive policy of Govern- 
to withdraw their opposition on thai ground and discuss the merits 
emerits of this particular source of taxation. I am not sure if my 
le friends, Babu Surendra Nath Mallik and the Kumar Sahib, 
e that the country is in a state of revolution and it is the bounden 
)f every member of this Council who has taken the oath of allegiance 
rt that revolution and expedite the process of evolution w'hich is the 
; of the Reformed Council and which object we are determined to 
out. I appeal to th^n in the name of practical patriotism, which 
the monopoly of the revolutionaries alone, to suspend idealism and 
1 the constitution. As for this and the other Bill, the Hon’ble 
ce Member has made it perfectly clear that there is no other alter- 
: but to resort to fresh taxation and thus meet the enormous 
of Rs. 90 lakhs. There can be no tw'o opinions that money must 
nd and the path of the least resist ence is a proposal of the kind 
ht before us. Tt has caused some anxiety in some quarters that a 
n of the burden of the new’ court-fees tax will fall on the raiyats. 
k we can reduce this burden, or at any rate mitigate it, by certain 
lards and exemptions. Looking at the statistics of civil suits 
ed to us yesterday, we find that the largest revenue derived from 
mrce is from suits of value exceeding Rs. 500. The amount 
|d from such suits is somthing like Rs- 38J lakhs. I believe the 
ity of litigants involved in those suits are not raiyats. I also find 
.s. 80 la]^hs out of Rs. 100 lakhs is realised as court-fees on suits 
le exceeding Rs. 100, or In other words, 80 per cent, of the revenue 
ived from non-raiyats generally. There may be raiyats involved 
36 suits, but their number must be small. At any rate, these are 
It suits. In this connection, may I appeal to the Hon’ble Finance 
er to leave the tax at the old figure on all suits of value not exceed- 
3 . 100? 

lUl*i SHAH ABDUR RAUF: I am aorry I cannot with jnatice to 
nstituency record my vote of assent to this fresh item of taxation, 
rise known as the Court-fees (Amendment) Bill. 

, there is no ^enying the fact that the Reformed Government was 
I with a deficit— a huge deficit— and just on the eve of the Reforms 
commendations of the Public Services Commission, so far as the 
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increment of the salaries of the highly-paid officials was concerned, were 
given effect to with imprudent haste entailing heavy expenditure. The 
authorities then knew perfectly well that they had no money in hand to 
meet the increased salary. I have heard of no master increase the salar- 
ies t)f his servants at a time when ther# was no money to pay them. No 
sensible man would do it. The Hon^ble Mr. P. C. Mitter told us yester- 
day in eloquent terms that neither he nor the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr was 
responsible for the increment of the salaries, or in other words, for this 
state of affairs, but that does not help us in the least. Can any one with 
a clear conscience contend that Government was justified in thus increas- 
ing the cost of administration, and mark you, whose salaries have been 
increased? Not of those who require, it most to meet the ordinary 
necessities of life, but of those who are keeping up banks by their sav- 
ings. To me, if anybody is benefited with this increased salary, it is 
the banks. 

What a fine idea! A public servant drawing a sum of Rs. 300 pei 
month woke up one fine morning to find himself master of Rs. 600. I 
am sure it took him some minutes to realise his position. The incre- 
ment has been absurd and dispropportionate. 

However, Sir, I do not grudge the salaries of public servants if the 
State can afford to pay them. But what justification is there to increase 
the cost of administration in the shape oT salaries when there w’as no 
money in the exchequer? Government could have partly justified its 
position, had it done justice to thousands of our poor servants on small 
pittance by giving them substantial increment. But as it now stands, 
Government action cannot be justified. Government is surely to blame 
for this state of affairs and the remedy lies in tlie hands of Government to 
rectify the mistake. The Hon’ble Mr. P. C- Mitter asks what respon- 
sible Government can curtail the salaries of its servants which have been 
promised to them. I will answer this question by another — what respon- 
sible Government incieased the salaries of its servants at a time ol 
financial difficulties, unless it denies its responsibilities to the people 
for whom it is said to exist? However, no more controversy over it. 

The only reasonable inference that can be drawn from Government 
action in this direction is that the authorities wanted to start the 
Reformed Government with taxation; — for what purpose? To meet 
the ordinary cost of administration, to fatten a few officials at the cost of 
the minions of our starving people. Reform and taxation must run 
hand in hand was perhaps the idea. Last year during the budget 
session we got scent of taxation. Since then an impartial observer must 
have seen what the feeling of the country has been. True, no taxation 
is in popular favour, but there are ta:^ations and taxations and purposes 
and purposes for that taxation. Taxation to meet the ordinary cost of 
administration, which has been unnecessarily increa.sed, which could 
easily have been postponed till the financial difficulties are over, is sure 
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to be condemned and condemned rightly, by popular feeling. Some of 
my esteemed friends, perhaps to solace their conscience, wanted the new 
revenue to be earmarked for philanthropic purposes. They have lost 
sight of the clear and unmistakable fact that the extra revenue will but 
go to meet the ordinary cost of ad*iiinistration- 

A difficulty has been created— a financial difficulty. How to meet it 
is the question which it behoves the Government and the jfeople to 
answer- People says, curtail the cost of administration and see what it 
cornea to; and the Government almost takes an indifferent attitude and 
asks the people to pay. This is the situation — this is the true picture. 
This shakes the mutual good will and trust between the Government and 
the people. Could Government satisfy the people that it has done what 
lies in its power to curtail the cost of administration to a minmum limit, 
then and then only Government could legitimately claim taxes from the 
people. We have been asked to vote for taxation to meet the ordinary 
cost of administration, in the matter of reduction of which we have got 
no hand. Such is our position — such is our lot. However, Sir, if 
Government failed to do its part of the duty, that is no reason why we 
should fail to do ouf part to the State, consistent with our circumstances. 
I am not one of those who, in order to thwart the Government or to 
compel it to clwnge a certain policy, want to throw out taxation Bills. 
We ought to be reasonable and dispassionate and survey the Bills on 
their own merits. 

Yesterday the Entertainments Tax Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee by a majority of 63 votes, and one can perdict, almost with 
the accuracy of a prophet, that this Bill will be translated into an Act of 
this Council in the near future. That will bring some money to the 
exchequer. Assurances have been given that the Meston award, which 
has done us a great injustice, will be changed. I speak on the authori- 
ty of no less fesponsible a personage than the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter. 
w'ho is supposed to be in the secrets of the Government, that one can 
reasonably hope that the Meston award will be changed at a near future 
and BengaPs claim will not be lightly dealt with. That being the case, 
Government may very well stop here and not ask -for another fresh 
taxation in the shape of the Bill under discussion. Some say that the 
Bill may be provisionally pa.ssed for two years. To me it seems that the 
deficit this year should be met with loans and not with further taxation, 
as with the expectant change of the Meston award and the forthcoming 
revenue from the Entertainments Bill and with possible retrenchments, 
one may reasonably hope that no further taxation will be required. Yet 
this is not the only ground on which I oppose tfiis Bill- A good Govern- 
ment should admini.ster justice as cheaply as possible. There is some 
justification, of course, for a Government to levy taxes in the shape of 
court-fees to meet the cost of the administration of justice. But certain- 
ly it is indefensible when Government wants to make a profit from this 
source to meet the cost of other branches of administration. 
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Further, increase in court-fees would impose burdens upon the poor 
agriculturists. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr told us yesterday that the agriculturists may 
save themselves from the operation of this Bill by making regular pay- 
ments to 'their landlords. Conceding for a ^moment that this piece of 
advice is sound and to follow it is practicable, I ask if this advice is 
followed, how will it further the object of the Bill, for it is a self-evident 
truth that no litigation, no sale of court-fees, and consequently no 
revenue to the Government? If it is the object of the Government to 
save the poor agriculturists, let the present Bill be thrown out and a 
fresh Bill, if necessary, be introduced with requisite changes. 

I must now observe that it is not practicable to follow this advice. 
Rent suits are started by landlords for -two purposes, mainly to harass 
tenants who do not submit to illegal taxations and enhancements, and 
secondly, to realise the dues. Debtors, as a rule, are ruined because 
they cannot pay and they should not be further taxed, for it is the defend- 
ant debtors who will ultimately have to pay the costs. Furthermore, it 
will induce the landlords to indulge in litigation to teach a good lesson 
to their tenants who do not submit to enhancements or illegal taxations. 

Last of all, the present political atmosphere is quite unsuited to tax 
the agriculturists. It may have undesirable effects and the object of the 
Bill may be frustrated. 

Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: I oppose the Court-fees Bill 
on the same political and constitutional grounds on which I opposed 
the Entertainments Tax. The few of us who are opposing these taxation 
Bills are fighting against odds, the weight of which we know full 
well. We are now pitched against an irremovable and irresponsible 
Executive. We know also the power in its hands the power of unlimited 
patronage. We know we only incur the odium of the Executive.* We 
know also that we shall ever remain in the minority as long as the 
statutory principle of the party government does not come into being in 
India. Sir, of all the criticisms that have been levelled against dyarchy 
and the most demaging and casting the greatest ignomity on it, as 
a positively demoralising thing — is this irremovable character of the 
Executive. The only reward that those who oppose it can ever expect 
is what had been already said yestoiday by a member of the Bengal 
Cabinet — “ shameless betrayers of the country.’' That is all. ** Shame- 
less betrayers of the country ” — ^o be sure. But who are they, 
pray? Those who welcomed the Reforms as inaugurating a new era 
of popular control but dare not face the ])eople even from the steps of 
the Town Hall, or those who live and find their being from among the 
people? Those who only a few months baak gave solemn assurance 
that no new taxes would be imposed for carrying on of the ordinary 
administration and now turn round and suggest that without new 
taxes the Government would be a wreck, or those who insist on cutting 
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th« coat according to cloth, those who say that if you have no mon< 
why play the fop and have expensive valets.'^ Sir, I ask again, w 
are the “ shameless betrayers of the country ^ Those who have i 
the courage to resign and give a practical demonstration of their sei 
of injustice received at the hands of the Government of India I 
are eager to snatch as much as they can from ihe mouths of the pobr, 
those who entreat the House not to kill the hen that. lays the gold 
egg? Sir, those who fathered the policy leading to the Jallianwall 
Bagh massacre, can they now say that they themselves are faitlii 
friends of the land and others “ shameless betrayers ? 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: You must not refer to that, as it 

e 

not the subject-matter before the House. 

Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: It has been also said by 
Minister that we are seeking only popularity. We make bold to s 
that we actually do that. Has not that very sober member of t 
Cabinet reiterated times without number that ours is and should be 
popular system of government? Does he then mean by “ popular 
an abstraction, something unconnected with the “ j)eople ” ? S 
they only can use the word popular ” as a term of abuse who ha 
not the courage to stand and address even the smallest gathering of t 
public outside the Council Chamber, as if “ popularity ’’ outsi 
is a mean thing and “ popularity ” within barred doors, a lofty idc 
for a statesman. 

Sir, Maulvi Nasim Ali has said that no constinictive scheme has bo 
brought forwanl to help the Government, and what could the Governme 
do but take recourse to repression. To him the compass of the wor 
always points towards repression. Conciliation has no place in 1 
vocabulary. If the people are clamouring tor more rights, mo 
privileges, greater freedom, stop that clamour with bits of lead. Th 
is his ethics. May I ask him, if the Government does not approai 
the people in a mood of conciliatirm, what can the i)eople do? 11 
Jie any constructive scheme for the people? 

Sir, during the last budget debate, we had insisted that the amou 
of Rs. 86 lakhs payable to the Government of India be paid 
12 annual instalments, as allowed by tbe Devolution Rules. But t 
Hon^ble Mr. Kerr did not listen to us then. He juggled with the figur 
and the origin of the Devolution Rules and decided on paying t 
amount at once. If that sum had remained with us, we would not ha 
been thus compelled to consider these taxation proposals now. Admin; 
tration would have gone on as usual till duriif)g tbe course of the next ye 
we could have secured the much advertised reconsideration of the Mest 
award. But the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr has precipitated us to this crisis, ai 
he now seeks our help to tide him over it. Had we any control ov 
him then, that we should now help him on by taxing ourselves? 
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Sir, the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr says that he has had lej^al opinion on the 
point and his lawyers say that the certain effect of our refusal would 

be deadlock. Sir, we had had the test of infallibility of the Hon’ble 

Mr. Kerr’s learned constitutional lawyer. Will the Hon’ble Member 
enlighten us as to whether this is the same learned source which had 
once advised him to place the Ministers’ salary as non-voted item in the 
budget? Under section 72 E of the Government of India Act, the 
power has been conferred on the Governor to certify all Bills. No 
distinction has been made there between money Bills and other Bills. The 
only check on the Governor’s power is that the measure affecting 
the transferred departments cannot be certified. Mr. Kerr says that 
these taxation Bills are intended both for the reserved and the 

tarnsferred departments. But Devolution Rule 30 clearly lays down 

that regarding proposal for taxation, the decision is to be arrived at 
either by the Governor and his Executive Councillors or the Governor 
and his Ministers, according as the proposal is for the reserved or the 
transferred departments. No taxation for a joint purpose was thus 
possible. But Mr. Kerr has mixed up the purposes, and the result is this 
much apprehended deadlock which is of Mr. Kerr’s own doing, and 
he is now threatening that the effects of his own mistake would be 
felt by us if we refuse. Had he kept the two purposes separate, we 
could have after examining our Ministers’ schemes accepted responsibi- 
lity for the taxation benefiting their departments. And as we have 
no control over the policy of the reserved depaitments, we could have 
refused the responsibility for taxation benefitieg reserved departments. 
In that case the Governor could certify the Bill without creating any 
deadlock in the administration. And our purpose, too, would have 
been served by taking the issue to Parliament without in any way 
affecting tlie administrative machinery. But Mr. Kerr’s Bill is an 
encroachment on our constitutional rights, and we are asked to support 
him. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr has also said that the budget and its 
allotments are in our hands. But we all know how we can only reduce 
the demands. We have no hand either in initiating any scheme or 
augmenting any demand! l» would only piaj* the House not to be 
deluded by imaginary pniwers but to know fully what they are and how 
little they are. 

Maulvi YAKUINUDDIN AHMED: We have heard the speech 
preceding me about the unparliamentary language — the word “ shame- 
less ” has been used, which ought not to have been used by the Hon’ble 
Minister. We have heard also the speech of my friend, Maulvi Bafi ITddin 
Ahmed, who is mightily afraid of ijie non-co-operators. He is afraid 
that he would be boycotted at his own home if he does not reject this 
Bill in the Council. I am afraid that is the motive which has worked 
in his mind and he ought not to be so craven-hearted as he has shown 
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himself to-day. I beg to submit that whether it is against the Devolu- 
tion Rules which Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray has inveighed 
against, the broad fact is there is a deficit of Rs. 90 lakhs, 
and the question before the House now is, how to meet this deficit. 
It is said that the Bill, if given effect to, would tell on the poor people. 
My friend, Maulvi Rafi Uddin Ahmed, has said that Rs. 10 is the • 
maximum of the rent suits. If that be his experience 

Maulvi RAFI UDDIN AHMED : I never said that. 

Maulvi YAKUINUDDIN AHMED: You said that Rs. 2 was the 
general annual rental and Rs. 10 was the maximum. I sat near my 
friend and he said that the maximum amount ol arrears in rent cases 
amounted to Rs. 10. 

The Bill is going to be referred to Select Committee and that Com- 
mittee and the Council shall consider what claim should be exempted 
in order that it may not be harrassing to the poor people. It has been 
pro}K)8ed by some of my friends that a minimum of Rs. 1,000 
should be exempted; some proposed a maximum of Rs. 600 and some 
one of Rs. 200, i.e.% the old rate of court-fees should be levied with regard 
to claims up to Rs. 100 or Rs. 500 or Rs. 1,000. 1 beg to submit that 

if Rs. 200 be the maximum of claim which should be exempted from the 
court-fees under the new Bill, 1 think it wonld meet the purpose. I 
think if we raise the exemption up to Rs. 500 or Rs. 1,000, the very 
object of the Bill will be defeated, and a plaintiff or a zamindar or a 
mahajan who is a defendant or a raiyat who is in arrears or against 
whom there is a claim of more than Rs. 200, that raiyat and that debtor 
must be a substantial man because a claim of Rs. 200 has been allowed 
to lie against him, and that is the reason why only the poor people 
should be exempted and not people of substance who are intended to 
be exempted from the operation of the new Act. 

It has been said that the cost of justice will be increased. 1 b;'g 
to submit that in consideration of the fact that the pay of the judicial 
officers, Deputy Magistrates and Munsifs, has been increased, il is 
only just and proper that there should be an increase in the court-fees 
in their courts where such cases are entortainejl The Munsifs and the 
Deputy Magi.strates are the people of Bengal, and there can be no 
reason why the Council should grudge an increas.i in their pay. 

Then it has been said that if the new Court-fees Act be introduced, 
it would give a handle to the non-co-operators. I beg to submit that 
a challenge has been thrown to Government and if my friends are 
satisfied that people will not come to the courts to lay their claims, 
then there ought not to be any anxiety whatevei; on their part if there 
be an increase in the court-fee%. It has been said that the people 
are with Mr. Gandhi. Why is it so? Because the people have an idea 
that Mr. Gandhi has taken compassion upon their poor circumstances, 
and strikes have occurred in the labour areas and in railways, as a 
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result of which there has been all-round increase in the wages of the 
labourers and of the railway people. They have their wages nearly 
doubled. Why is Mr. Gandhi so popular? Because he has taken the 
economic condition into consideration, and these people now find that 
rice and other foodstuffs are now selling at lour times the price which 
used to prevail formerly. If that is so, then why should not there 
be an increase in the salaries of the officers of Bengal, who are the 
inhabitants of Bengal? It is said that people who used to get Rs. 400 
or Rs. 300 are now getting Rs. 600 oi Rs. 700, but the buying power 
of the rupee has deteriorated and a person with an income of Rs. 100 
used to entertain in his house a large number of people; on the other 
hand, now even a gentleman earning Rs. 800 or Rs. 1,000 cannot enter- 
tain such a large number of people in his house. These are the reasons 
which ought to be taken into consideration with regard to these matters. 
I beg to submit that the increase has been a necessity and it is already an 
accomplished fact, and now if Mr. Gandhi ov anyone would go and 
preach that there is no money in the hands of the employers and that 
therefore you should reduce your pay, no one will listen to it. Such are 
the circumstances and such is the way in which this problem ought to be 
looked to. In these circhmstances, I think theVvOuncil ought to support 
the Court-fees Bill which is intended to meet the deficit which is staring 
us in the face. Of course, in order to save the'poor people, claims 
up to Rs. 200 may be exempted from the operation of the new Court-fees 
Act. 

MINISTER in Charge of DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION (the 
Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter): Yesterday I api>ealed and pleaded to the 
members of this House, asking them not to proceed in anger, to be guided 
by reason, to be guided by patriotism, and to do what was best for their 
province and country. I begin to-day with the same appeal, although 
I am sorry to say that this appeal of mine has been distorted, and one 
member has taken some words out from the context, distorted these 
words, and ascribed to me the statement that I called my opponents 

shanieless betrayers of the country.*’ I most emphatically deny 
that I said any such thing. I place before the House a 9 opy of the 
transcript of shorthand notes of what 1 said. • 

Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: Several members heard 
it. If the Hon’ble Minister withdraws it, I have nothing to say. 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. MITTER: I do noi withdraw a single word 
of what I said. Here is the shorthand transcripx. On the contrary you 
ought to apologise fpr w’hat you said. I said ibis: “ But I am sorry to 
say that most of them shamefully neglected their duty in the past when 
we fought against the injustice ” (referring to the injustice done by 
the Meat on award), and I repea't that charge again to-day. My charge 
is very different from what a certain member asserts. I said: 
“ Bid my friend, Babu Surendra Nath Mallik, whose patiiotism is 
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undoubted, did my friend, Binbu Kisbori Mohan Chaudhuri whose 
earnestness is undoubted, did my friend, Dr. Jatindra Nath Moitra, 
whose desire to serve his country is great, ever address their oonsti* 
tuencies and tell them to protest against this injustice P Then 
br. Jatindra Nath Moitra said: “ Yes, we did,” and I went on and 
said: ” If Dr. Jatindra Nath Moitra did it, he must have done»it in 
a very silent manner. We did not see any report in, tlie newspapers 
with regard to his activities in this direction. Did my friends, whose 
pjatriotism I never for a moment doubt, get up any memorial to protest 
against this injustice to Bengal? Why exhaust all your energies and 
vocal power in mere destructive criticism? Why not reserve some for 
constructive movements? If you do that I hope and trust that when 
the time comes — and that lime will come very soon — when the Meston 
award will be re-examined, let each one of us do our best for our conn try. 

Let the financial injustice be remedied by our common efforts and 
then we shall start with a clean slate, if not with a surplus, certainly 
with our income and expenditure ‘ evenly balanced.^ 

Well, Sir, I again repeat it is unjust, it is uncharitable to distort 
a jmssage ii^ the manner in which a certain member of this House has 
tried to do. 

Rai .RADHA CHAR AN PAL Bahadur; I rise to a point of 
order. Was that distortion made openly in the (’oimcil? * 

Tha DEPUTY-PRESIDENT; It was made in this Council and I 
think the Rai Bahadur was not then present here. 

Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY; He said it in the Council 
Chamber and several members heard it. If the Hon’ble Minister 
withdraws it, I shall be satisfied. 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. MITTER: I do not withdraw a single word 
of what I said. I never used the words shameless betrayers of the 
country,” I have just read the portion from the transcript of my 
speech by the shorthand reporter. On the other hand, I think the 
other gentleman should withdraw his remark and apologise for what 
4ie said. 

However, I may now proceed w*ith my speech. If we examine the 
position to-day as a set of rea.sonuble men, as I have no doubt we shall; 
then what do we find? We find that according to the proposals of the 
Hon’ble the Finance Member, we expect to get about Rs. 25 to Rs.30 
lakhs from the amusements tax ; w e expect to get about Rs. 40 lakhs 
from general stamps; and we hope to get about Rs. 80 lakhs from court- 
fees; that is to say, we expect to get about Us. 145 or Rs. 150 lakhs 
in all. If that be the position; and if this Council after anxious consi- 
deration ultimately comes to*the conclusion that we should not have the 
Rs. 80 lakhs from court-fees, then it will lead to a deadlock, because 
our deficit is Rs. 90 lakhs, and the Hon’ble the Finance Member said we 
expect to get only Rs. 25 or 30 lakhs from the amusements tax and Rs. 40 
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lakhs- or thereabouts from stamps; the total levenue from these two 
taxes would not go to make up the deficit. Then again, we have only 
referred the Entertainments Tax Bill to the Select Committee and 
various criticisms have been made with regard to the details. It 
may be necessary to modify the proposals contained in the Bill and 
finally we may not get more than Rs. 20 lakhs from this tax; and as 
for stamps, the Bill has not yet been introtluced; but our estimate 
is Rs. 40 lakhs and it may come to even less. Therefore, if we want 
to have enough funds to carry on the administration — not to speak 
of the nation-building departments — then we must have some taxation 
on court-fees. Various suggestions have been made as to other possible 
sources of revenue ; and I am thankful to the members for 
making these suggestions. But, as the Hon’ hie the Finance Member 
has pointed out, it will take time to examine these suggestions. In 
the meantime, we must frame our budget lor the next year and We 
must do something at once. Thereiore, I trust the members of this 
Council will come to the conclusion that some taxes ought to be raised 
from court-fees, but I have every sympathy with those who have said 
that the poorer litigants should be exempted. But that is a matter 
for the Sele(tt Committee to consider, and there it may be possible to 
solve the difficulties so as to deal justly with the poor and the ricli. It 
may be possible to exempt the poor litigants; or it may be possible to 
raise the rate of court-fee very slightlv, say 10 or 15 per cent, in the 
case of the poor litigants and at a rate higher than that proposed 
for ihf rich litigants, but these are matters of detail. These arguments 
ad vusencordiam ought not to appeal to this Council and induce it 
to throw out the Bill at this stage. Let us by all means sit together 
as a set of reasonable men in the Select Committee; let us have the 
refK)rt of tlie Select Committee and the House will again have the 
opportunity of examining the Bills in all details. It is unnecessary 
to press these points at this stage. Therefore, I appeal to the House 
to agree to the motion of the Hon’ble the Finance Member. 

Another attack of a somewhat personal nature has been made 
agaiiij^t me to-day and also in the earlier stages of these taxation de- 
bates. The attack made by certain members was to the effect that I, 
at one time, as Secretaiy to a well-known public association, protested 
against the Meston award and that I then asserted that it was unjust 
that the province should be taxed for the ordinary administration. The 
attack made by certain other members was to the effect that I, as a mem- 
ber of the Government in July last, had, in the course of a speech, 
asserted that it was unjust that the province should be taxed for the 
ordinary administration. I stand by that position, and not only do I 
stand by it, but I am sure every mepiber of the Government stands by 
that position. His Excellency, the Head of the Government, from the 
presidential chan in this Chamber, protested against the Meston award 
and the injustice to Bengal; and if our protests have gone in vain, are 
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we, as reasonable men, to sit idle? Are we, as reasonable men, to 
commit suicide, so to sayP My answer is a most emphatic “ No/’ We 
shall go on protesting, we shall leave no stone unturned to get the in- 
justice remedied. 1 appeal to my friends to help the Government in 
its efforts and there, I hope, we are in concord. Let us do our best to 
have this injustice removed ; and then we can repeal some of these taxa- . 
tion Bills; and even if we do not repeal them, at any rate w§ can take 
off the burden from the poor. 

Now, there is another point, to which I should like to draw the 
attention of this Council w’ith all the earnestness that I can command. 
We cannot expect our people to progress unless we, at any rate the middle 
classes and the licher classes, are prepared to tax ourselves for the benefit 
of the poor; and I maintain that all the taxation proposals are mainly 
for taxing the middle classes and the richer classes. W'ell, try for the 
poor as much as you like and you will have my whole-hearted support 
in your effort, and I am sure you will have the whole-hearted support 
of every member of the Government, but the middle classes and the 
richer classes must be alive to their responsibility. That was how 
the middle classes* and the richer classes of England did their duty in 
the fifties and sixties. And that was how the Japanese did their duty to 
their country •and in the course of 15 years transformed the country. 
Some of my countrymen are nlways fond of referring to Japan. 1 may 
point out what I believe is well known, that Japan got her new consti- 
tution in 1890. “ At that time the wealth of the country was small.’ 

1 am quoting Horn a well-known book by Dr. Murray — the story of the 
Nations series, Chapter XVI: “ The administrative expenditure was 
already high and it was steadily growing, while the taxable capacity of 
the people was believed to have reached its utmost limit and there was no 
specie reserve.’’ I would not burden the House with many quotations, but 
I would respectfully urge the members of this Council who are anxious to 
follow a constructive programme to read Chapters XVI and XVll of tliis 
book. At page 487 of this book, a table is given of the revenues of 
Japan as a result of taxation, and what do we find? In 1898 the total 
national revenue was 11 cuores of yens (and one yen is roughly etjui- 
valent to 2 shillings), *or about 18 to 20 Cirores of rupees; in 1908 it was 
26 crores of yens, that is to say, the revenue was increased by taxation 
by about 2i times ; in 1913 it was 72 crores of yens and in 1919 it was over 
80 crores of yens. That is to say, the taxes were raised by about 8 times, 
and with what result? The result was that industries improved; 
technical education became well-established; primary education became 
compulsory; Universities were established: That was on the domestic 
side. On the foreign side we all know what the rqsult was. She won two 
gieat wars; she became one of the^ premier nations of the world and nil 
these within 15 or 16 years. In 1890 she got her constitution and in 1905 
.''lu! became one of the premier nations of the world. I would appeal 
to the responsible members of this Council to look ahead, and not to take 
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too narrow a view of things. Let those who can pay, willingly pay h 
the uplift of the nation as a whole; and if you do that, I am sure swan 
will be much nearer than many of those who think to the contrai 
imagine. We cannot improve our people unless we can improve the 
condition, unless we can make them intellectually greater, unless v 
can make tliem healthier. Therefore, I appeal to the responsible men 
bers of this Council to pass the proposal of the Hon^ble the Financ 
Member; and if the proposals are passed, God willing, there will be 
surplus of Rs. 60 to 60 lakhs. Then we can launch a loan policy and thj 
would mean a larger surplus. It may be possible for my hon’ble frien 
to my right (Sir Suren dra Nath Banerjea) to raise, say, a sanitatio 
loan of Ks. 2 crores : that will mean putting aside only Rs. 18 lakhs 
year; it may be possible for nie“ to put larger funds for primary educt 
tion, for vocational education in ordinary educational institutions an 
to devise a better system of secondary education and University educt 
tion. It is no good crying for these things without taking upon you] 
'•elves the responsibility of finding the resources that are necessary 
Therefore, I appeal to the members of this House with all the earnestnes 
that I can command to pass this taxation Bill, and not to go into matter 
of detail and not to throw the Bill out at this stage. 

Maulvi SHAH MUHAMMAD CHAUDHURI: From the speech o 
the Hon’ble Finance Member I find a deficit of Rs. 90 lakhs, out of whic 
Rs. 80 lakhs have been provided for by the Amusements Bill, leavinj 
the balance deficit of Rs. 60 lakhs. Before we consent to the propose 
court-fees increment of 50 per cent., we must bear in mind that thi 
Bill affects a much larger section of the public than that affected by th 
Amusements Bill. 

On the face of the Bill, it proposes to impose the proposed increase oi 
those people who often go in for litigation — mahajans and zamindarg 
1 am speaking ol the mufassal people, and these are generally taken t 
be well-to-do n.en, who may well be able to bear the burden. Bu 
this to a superficial observer only. In fact, on whom does the real burdei 
fall? — he is the raiyat, peasant and the borrower — poor and fami8he( 
men, who cannot pay the rent and who flock to the door of the mahajai 
at the pinch of a hungiy stomach — that the court will decree the increase! 
cost of litigation. The zamindars and mahajans are replenished, bu 
one of the gulfs draining away the poor is widened up. Again, Sir 
when the question is between two poor men, the injury likely to h 
caused by the proposed increased scale is greater and more direct. Th< 
door of justice wdll be practically shut up against them. Even the exist 
ing scale of court-fees has made justice really inaccessible to the poor 
The increased scale wull make it prohibitive. 

I think. Sir, it will not be out of place to point out that this Bil 
will give in the hands of certain people a very effective handle to tun 
on the machinery of non-co-operation. The increased cost of th< 
British courts will be set against fact to face the cheap chalishi cour 
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of non-co-operators, and, Sir, it is not very unlikely that pecuniary 
con si derations would induce the poor peasantry to look to that wrong 
side. 

So I beg to propose that the Bill be so amended as to minimise the 
hardships likely to be caused to the poor raiyats, and suggest that no 
increment whatever be made in suits valuing up to Rs. 500, and that 
in the case of suits upwards of Rs. 500, the increment should not "be 
more than 25 pei cent. 

Mr. HU8EYN 8HAHEED 8UHRAWARDY: At the outset, let 
me give a reply to those amphibious gentlemen who fight and kick and 
still support the proposals for taxation, th^at Government is wiling to give 
any assurance they desire that their views will have due consideration in 
the Select Committee, provided that they vote for the present motion, 
and these gentlemen might conserve their energy and their indignation 
and their concern for the poor raiyats for a more opportune moment. 

After the fate of yesterday’s debate, I am not hopeful that any good 
can come out of a debate in the Council, for opinions have been fashioned, 
moulded and crystallised in a far different and more persuasive atmos- 
phere. But I may be permitted once again to plead the cause of the 
oppressed, and for th^s liberty I hope the Council, though hard-hearted, 
will forgive me. 

The proposition that we have been enunciating that the rejection of 
a money Bill will force the Government to alter its repressive policy in a 
far more successful measure than all the possible resolutions to which 
the indignation of the members may lead them, is nothing new or start- 
ling — nothing so new or startling as to hear the gallant member for the 
Chamber of Commerce stating that this is a spe<’ie8 of frightfulness that 
does not appeal to the gentle Britisher. For it is the Britisher — the 
Britisher in his own home fighting valiantly for political privileges who 
has taught us this method, which culminated in the bloodless revolution 
of 1688 — the politically-minded Britisher not the merchant Britisher — 
and I dare say that if the true descendants of those great Britishers who 
fought the fight of freedom for the world still live, they will sympathise 
with us in our struggle for the vindication of the rights of the people, 
and not look upon us with contempt and deem us unworthy of the limited 
powers at our disposal. I have no fear that the British Parliament will 
sneer at our efforts at freedom, at our efforts to make the Government 
realise that their repressive policy is still obnoxious to us, for in spite of 
yesterday’s vote I feel sure that the heart of the Council is still with the 
people. Far rather will the British people appreciated this as a dawn of 
political consciousness, than consider that we are unworthy of the 
powers at our disposal ; and if the worst eomes to the worst, far rather 
will I ask the members of the Council to face this extremely doubtful 
eventuality than jeopardise the Reforms by bringing the Council into 
pontempt before the people. I feel sure we shall rise in the esteem of the 
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Government, in the confidence of the people, and we shall be able to show 
ten years later, or mayhap earlier, when the reckoning will be told, that 
we have sufficient political consciousness to know when to co-operate 
with the Government and to know when to censure it. We do not want 
to paralyse the Government or bring about revolution and anarchy. We 
simply crave a small boon that all of us desire. Let me put a simple 
proposition to those who talk in this wild strain. Suppose that the 
money Bill were rejected — an academic supposition, no doubt — and 
suppose that the Government did not alter its repressive policy and come 
again to the Council with the taxation proposals — do you think that on 
account of the money being not voted there will be a deadlock, and the 
Government of Bengal will pack up his belongings, and leave the 
provincial frontiers and have anarchy, etc., etc.? Still less do I under- 
stand those who talk largely and loudly about sanitation, indigenous 
industries and the like and accord support only on the basis that the 
money should be spent on these projects, and then vote for the proposals 
in spite of the Government being able to give them only airy assurance. 
But I am not in a position now' to make further attempts, nor am I such 
a general, as a universally respected member of this Hcuse, distinguished 
for his acumen and level-headedness, who believes in husbanding his 
reserves till his army is decimated, and then in large veiled threats, like 
the members of a community we wot of, says, that if the Government 
refuses to withdraw the measures, we-shalUsee. But I crave the 
liberty of the Council to make one last remark. I plead in the best 
interests of the Government and Ihe people, for anyone can see the 
country gathering fresh impetus from fresh acts of violence and rushing 
headlong in embittered mood. And I plead not in anger, but humbly, 
because I consider it in the best interests of the country ; and it is indeed 
regrettable that the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter should feel that we are 
doing so through motives other than these, and that it is necessary for 
him to remind us of our duty to the cause of justice and to the cause of 
country. It is a pity that the Government regards these criticisms in 

the light of obstruction. I am offering constructive criticism the 

destruction of evil. The end of Government must always be the loyal- 
ty, the affection, the co-operation of the people; the aim of the Govern- 
ment must be always a polity based on such a broad basis. If we do 
not protest to the utmost in our pow’er, if w'e do not succeed in reversing 
the policy of the Government, the country will make an attempt, and 
whether it succeeds or not, w e shall see a sight of cruelty and repression, 
lawlessness and anarchy, which we cannot contemplate w^ith equanimity! 

Babu TANKANATH CHAUDHURI; I have been called upon to 
speak on this Bill at the fag-end of the day. We had a long discussion 
on the taxation Bills for the last few^ days. T would have been glad if I 
could have accorded the same support to this Bill as I could extend to the 
Amusements Tax Bill. Now, if we look at the reply given by the Hon’- 
ble Mr. Kerr to a question on the 21st November, 1921, we find that it is 
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on account of increments given to the officers under the reserved depart- 
ments that a difference of Rs. 88 lakhs 48 thousands has arisen. From 
the speech of the Hon'ble Mr. Kerr we find that there is a deficit of 
Rs. 90 lakhs next year. If we look to these two figures together, vre find 
that the deficit next year will be nearly equal to the increment that is to 
be given to the officers under the reserved departments. Now, are we 
justified in voting for new taxation in order to meet this deficit ? It is 
a very troublous time through which we are passing now and it would be 
very difficult for any member who supports these taxation Bills to face 
their constituencies again. We can support taxation only if we find that 
the money raised from taxation is used for the benefit of the people, but 
here we have not got anything to^ show to the people to that effect. I 
would suggest one thing. Nearly Rs. 48 lakhs will be spent in giving 
increments to the officers of the several Imperial, Provincial and Subordi- 
nate services. I would suggest to these officers that if at least for one 
year they would take these increments in the shape of Government bonds 
to be repayable after 20 years with interest, that would mitigate to some 
extent the burden on the people for the present. From the amusements 
tax we may expect a revenue of nearly Rs. 29 lakhs, and if we can get a 
generous loan from the Government officials up to the amount of Rs. 48 
lakhs, the two^ figures togther would reach Rs. 77 lakhs and so there 
would only be a deficit of Rs. 13 lakhs, which we can easily cut off from 
the head “ Public Works.” Under this head the proposed expenditure 
next year is Rs. 114 lakhs, and if we can make some retrenchments, we 
would make up the whole deficit. Now I am going to suggest another 
thing. If we raise new’ taxes from court-fees, and if the amount raised 
from such tax be devoted for the improvement of sanitation and educa- 
tion of the country, w e can tell the people : “ You are getting these bene- 
fits, and for the benefits you are getting, you are being taxed.” The 
Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mil ter said that Japan paid heavy taxes, but may I 
ask him w’hether they w^ere paying such taxes only to improve the salary 
of their officials? Now I would refer to the merits of the Bill. If we 
look to the statement of civil suits given to us yesterday, we find that the 
increment from additional court-fees would be only Rs. 48 lakhs, and if 
we could omit suits of Rs, 100 in value, ouf jncoine from that source would 
be Rs- 40 lakhs ; and if we could devote that sum for the improvement of 
sanitation and primary and secondary education, that would make the 
Government more popular, and in this troublous time it is our bounden 
duty to see that Government becomes more popular every day. 

I would not oppose the reference of the Bill to the Select Committee 
at this stage. I have thrown out my suggestion for the consideration of 
the Government officials, and I appeal to them that they should help in 
making the Government more popular. With these remarks, I do not 
oppose the reference of the Bill to tte Select Committee now. 

MFi Da Js COHEN S I support this Bill generally. I take exception, 
however, to two clauses in it. The first is the enhancement of court-fees 
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from 8 annas to Re. 1 in Criminal Court applications. In my opinion, 
justice in criminal cases should be available to the poorest of us and 
should be as cheap as it should be expeditious. Already in the mufassal 
I am informed that many wrongs are put up with without seeking the 
help of the courts by the poor owing to the expenses that one has to incur 
in coihing to court, and while an increase of 8 annas may not sound much 
to my colleagues here, I am sure it will work very hard on the poorer of 
118 . There is another matter to which I take exception. That is this: 
The probate duty, as has been described in the Bill, will work very harsh- 
ly on people living in the presidency towns. Here the Succession 
Certificate Act is not applicable, and it is not possible therefore for any 
person to take partial administration or representation of any estate. 
For example, a Hindu or a Muhammadan resident in Calcutta may or 
may not take out any representation of a deceased person under the 
I*robate Administration Act, but if the estate has to receive any debt or 
any sum on a life insurance policy, or if the estate has any Government 
promissory note, he is compelled to take out probate or letters of admini- 
stration, as the case may be, and is compelled to pay probate duty on all 
the assets belonging to the estate, which may include house property 
already in the possession of the heir, for which, if this Succession Certi- 
ficate Act was applicable within the jurisdiction of the High Court, he 
would not have to pay any such duty- Therefore, in my opinion, if this 
Bill is passed, an amendment of the Succession Certificate Act would 
also be necessary, extending it to include the limits* of the ordinary 
Original Divil Jurisdiction of the High Court. 

[At this stage, the Council was adjourned for 15 minutes.] 

After the adjournment. 

Maulvi Md. ABDUL JUBBAR PAHLOWAN: I stand to enter my 
emphatic protest against the Court-fees (Amendment) Bill. My protest 
mainly stands on three grounds : — 

(1) My first objection is that unless retrenchment is made in both 

the departments, taxation cannot be supported. 

(2) To show constitutional disapproval against the policy adopted 

by Government in the nama of law and order- 

(3) Economic crisis of people. 

About my first objection, I say that I cannot support any new taxa- 
tion for the use of the present Government. The present Government is 
constituted in such a way that it cannot have the support of any right- 
thinking man, for taxation. Although it has changed the name, it is 
the same Government which exisfed before the reform. It has not been 
able to make any progress of the country ; rather it has made the country 
poorer and that the whole administration a failure and insolvent. 

I would suroly 'have supported the taxation demanded if surh condi- 
tion would have been brought about by a chance or extraordinary cause. 
But it is nothing of the kind. The Government itself created the 
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situatioB. It increased the pay of some officials iindemanded. At this 
serrants of some departments urged for revision. Government then 
revised the salaries of all its servants, demanded and undenianded, 
beyond expectation and created the present situation. Almost all 
revisions of salaries were made after the proposal of reform and before 
inauguration of it. Now, judging the situation, one may say that it was 
an act of folly on the part, of the Government to do anything that goes to 
make the reforms a failure. Whatever may be the case, it is sure that 
the paternal Government proved a great failure. When such is the 
condition, is it possible for any sane man to support taxation with a 
hope in heart to improve the country? Can any man of responsibility, 
specially any representative, whitewash or share that folly of the 
Government by approving its action or system by the way of approving 
taxation to feed the machinery of that Governmnt? Incapable of mak- 
ing its two ends meet without further taxation, can anyone hope that 
there can be any progress of the country unless that system is changed P 
Formerly justice was free of cost in India. 

We demanded self-government because the Britishers who ruled us 
being foreign and /lew in the country, having no acquaintance with the 
mode and system of the Indian people, they began to rule India in tlieir 
own way. By the rule of such machinery India lost all wealth and 
resources of her and the sons of Shasya Shalini India began to starve. 
I’hen rose the question of Indian national existence. And after the cjy 
of more than 3b years our masters in England conferred this boun of 
reform on the poor and unfortunate people of India. However, India 
as a whole and Bengal as a province accepted that ** boon as small as 
it might be to meet their utter demand with a hope to make some 
reform in the administration ; but, alas, as soon as the refom is inaugu- 
rated we find it quite unworkable- We hear of bed-rock deficit, no pnjse 
for nation building work, and all sources of income are being tried to take 
up for feeding of the old machinery, that is, ‘‘ the pay of the governing 
body.” Now, where is the hope of making any success of the reform? 
Does it not vanish away like a mystery? In the words ” non-co-opera- 
tor ” or people ” not contented with reform,” will it not be like 
Delli-T(i-La(1(Jv if the policy be not changed now ; I ask the Council to 
answer, when such is the condition, whetfier shall we take the responsi- 
bility of failure of reform on our shoulders or let the India Govern- 
ment and the British Parliament reconsider the situation or take the 
responsibility on their shoulders? Every one should remember that 
this reform is a conditional one; if we can show progress in the trans- 
ferred subjects, the reserved will be conferred upon us as transferred. 
But can you do anything without money? Sources of income are going 
to be taken to oil the old machine? Now what 'is fair? Is it not 
better to show disapproval first ‘than ultimately to be called as 
unworthy? If we pass the tax Bills, would it not mean that we approve 
the old machinery and like to build our so-called reform upon that 
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machinery ? Is it not like the hope to build castle in the air ? Is it 
possible to do any possible progress of the country, feeding all the 
resources to the old machinery? Do you like to be called unworthy at 
last? What should we do now? We should overthrow the Bill thus to 
show our disapproval of the present system which will subsequently 
impress upon the minds of the India Government and the British 
Parliament what is our real need, and if they really think good of us in 
heart, they will do the same which will meet our urgency. One may 
ask me if the British Parliament do not take any heed to our prayer, 
what will we do ? My answer is, what will you do with the reform 
which yields no good to the country ? This sort of constitutional 
disapproval has always been shown in every civilised country to gain 
political ends. 

Apart from the question of reform and success, if I judge the question 
from an economic point of view, enhancement on court-fees cannot be 
tolerated, because (1) it will affect the poor class people; and (2) make 
the people unable to have justice. 

SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. H, P, Duval): l^ast night, llai Mahendra Chandra Mitra 
Bahadur read out a number of statistics taken, I think, from the High 
Court’s annual Administration reports on Civil Justice, *to show that 
in recent years the profit derived from civil justice has been something 
like Rs. 78 lakhs a year on an average. I have looked up the reports 
and I think I ought to point out to the Council that the High Court have 
left out two rather important it(*ms in arriving at the profit which has 
been put down in the reports. The first item is the provision of any 
building for any court. Th(* Publi(* Works Department has to spend 
a consid(U‘able amount for the iipkeep of the courts and as a judicial 
officer 1 wish they could spend a good deal more. This has not been set 
out and could not be set out by the High Court in the charges which they 
•how against receipts which arc received by the courts. The other item 
which should come into the «ac(*()unt is the amount which has to be paid 
on behalf of pensions of civil court officers. I would therefore point out 
that while civil courts no doubt do bring in a certain amount of p/ofit to 
Government, it is not nearly no much as my hoiCble friend the Eai 
Bahadur considers. Apart from the amounts of pensions and repairs of 
buildings, there was a loss (»f about Rs. 11 lakhs last year on account of 
the cost of Magistrates’ courts in Bengal. 

The next point that I would like to bring to the notice of the House 
is that Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur appears to be under a 
singular misapprehension as to the amount which it would cost him in 
court-fees if he has to bring a case in the Original Side of the High 
Court- He seems to think that if he pays a fee of Rs. 10 or so, that will 
be the sole charge that the court will levy on him for the hearing of a 
case. I think if Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur were to brinir a 
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case of any value, he would find he would have to pay very considerable 
fees and in long-drawn>out cases much higher fees than he would have 
to pay in the case of a similar suit instituted in a mufassal court. Of 
course in the High Court the initial fee levied, as the Council was told 
in reply to a question during the November session, is less than that in a 
mufassal court. But in the High Court at different stages of the , 
proceedings other fees have to be paid; for instance, when witnesses 
are summoned, when witnesses are heard, when witnesses are cross- 
examined and 80 on. In a suit of small value which takes a very sboit 
time, the fees charged in the Original Side of the High Court may be 
smaller than those charged in mufassal courts, but in long-drawn-out 
cases the cost is very much more than in mufassal courts. 

There is one small point to which I wish to draw attention before T 
conclude. I understand that the solicitors of the High Court have recent- 
ly had their taxed fees raised in certain items. I am also aware that, 
owing to the rise in prices, pleaders are demanding higher fees than they 
got before. Is it right that Government in these times, when the value 
of money has depreciated, should be the only body which is not to charge 
more than they would have charged eight or ten years ago? 

Mr. 8YED NA8IM ALIzThis taxation Bill has been opposed, firstly, 
on the ground j.hat it will tell upon the poor people and, secondly, justice 
would be made more costly than what it is at present. If court-fees are 
increased, the poor may suffer, but those of my friends who have opjiosed 
it have forgotten to mention that the lawyers also would be taxed. 
There is a direct taxation upon the litigants and an indirect taxation 
upon the pleaders. Therefore, Sir, I think the opjiosition is being 
carried in the name of the poor, not by the poor alone but by some jieojile 
whose pockets would also be touched, because if court-fees are increased, 
there is apprehension that litigation might decrease and lawyers might 
suffer. I am a lawyer, and I think those lawyers who think that in the 
interest of the country, in the interest of the province, we should make 
sacrifices, I think we, the lawyers, ought to make this sacrifice, and to 
this extent we chalk off half of our fees with which the poor may meet 
the increased court-fees. 

Well, if the court-fees are increased b^ Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 in rent suits or 
by Rs. 10 in money sniits, pleaders may consider their position if it really 
be a tax upon the poor. But let us analyse the position. The Court- 
fees Act has been passed since 1870, that is, about 50 years ago- Sir, 
everybody who has got any interest in this country has increased his 
demand on account of the fact that the money value of the rupee has 
diminished and that there is a substantial rise yi the prices of food crops, 
but court-fees have continued to be the same. Lawyers’ fees have also 
increased. I understand from the senior member of my bar that former- 
ly the best lawyer was available for Rs. 16, but now in the same court 
and in the course of twenty years, the same kind of pleader is to be engag- 
ed for Rs. 200. If the poor people can jump from Rs. 16 to Rs. 200, they 
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can also jump from 6 to 10 j)er cent, in the matter of court-fees. The 
lawyers have increased their fees, but the people do not suffer. It is only 
a question of motives. When it comes to paying anything to Govern- 
ment, we shed crocodile tears and say that poor people will suffer. That 
is a psychology which I do not understand. As business men we have 
jgot to raise money and have got to follow the line of the least possible 
resistanqe. If any member of the Council suggests that there are other 
sources of revenue which can be safely tapped with the least possible 
objection and the least amount of suffering to the poor, certainly I can 
understand the position. To me it seems that since the Government 
have taken steps to increase the revenue on those matters which were 
either not taxed or taxed too low, they have taken the line of the least 
possible resistance. 

Let us analyse the position. Suita are either decreed or dismissed. 
There are persons who enter into litigation for the purpose of litigation 
itself- With them the members of the Council have no sympathy. 
There are persons who enter into speculative litigation. I do not think 
members of the Council have any sympathy for them either. There are 
certain persons who cannot really pay court-fees and therefore it might 
be apprehended that they would be denied justice. Let them appear 
before the court as in forma pauperis. There is ample, provision that 
justice will not be denied to them. If the court is satisfied that they 
really are too poor to pay court-fees, they are entitled^ to bring tlieir 
cases as in forma, pauperis. 

There are persons who bring suits for the declaration of titles and 
recovery of possession, If the suit is dismissed, certainly the defender 
does not pay, and if the suit is decreed, the defendant must pay. There 
is ample provision for recovering the cost. 

In the case of rent suits and money suits much might be said. In 
many cases, landlords are forced, at the end of three years before the 
expiration of the period of limitation, to bring certain rent suits and they 
are often decreed ex-parte. I do not think the number of such ex-parfe 
suits is many and that the valuation in many cases exceeds Rs. 500. 
Therefore a member has suggested some modification so far as rent suits 
are concerned. If any member makes a suggestion it might be consider- 
ed in the Select Committee. That is the matter of detail. But I should 
think that if a litigant can pay 25 per cent, as damages when his rent 
is withheld for one year — if his rent for one year is Rs. 100, he has got 
to pay Rs. 125 — he ought to be able to pay the additional court-fees. In 
this connection he has got to pay many other charges which are well 
known ; something is paid to the peshkar, something to the peon, the 
process-server, etc. ; over and above that, he has to pay something in 
the shape of gratification. 

If the tenant does not mind to pay his rent for four years, what does 
actually happen? In such cases the defaulting tenure is sold because 
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he cannot pay for his holding. It is the same to him whether the decret- 
al amount goes up to Rs. 6 or Rs. 7. The landlord buys up his holding 
and makes it kh as. Therefore it is an imaginary grievance. They may be 
certain hard cases and the Select Committee might be well advised to 
make provision for such cases. It does not mean that we are to reject 
the Bill on principle. Let us accept the Bill on principle and refer it to • 
a Select Committee, where it is up to every individual meuiben to make 
suggestions so that it may not tell against the poor- But if the Bill is 
thrown out altogether, it is a position which I cannot understand. 

Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: I must thank my esteemed 
friend for the kind reference which he has made regarding myself. 

I must say that I do not undertake to reply to all that has been said 
by various members for fear of being unpleasant. I do not like to 
make any personal observation against any member; I was determined 
not to do that, but the excellent speech of Maulvi Nasim Ali has 
compelled me to reply. First of all, I could not follow his logic. It 
seemed to me to be “ inspired logic,"' but apart from that, the one 
thing that struck me is this. I think I have a right to take that he 
said all that honestfy. For the first time Maulvi Nasim Ali suggests that 
the lawyers who have spoken against the Bill have an indirect interivst 
liecause their fihare of money is going to be cut off. That is, he has 
said, why these lawyers have made a protest. If we go to the imputation 
of motives, I might say that Maulvi Nasim Ali is alone in this idea, but 
there are many in this Council and hundreds and thousands outside it who 
think that the members having the aspiration of getting a Rai Bahadur- 
ship or Khan Bahadurship, or having sons who are candidates for Deputy- 
Magistrateship, are anxious to support a measure like this. It is well 
known. I say it straightaway. I never thought of saying these things, 
but this has been forced upon and I am bound to say this. I;et him take 
care in future not to offend people for nothing. If he has any reason, 
let him give it; if not, any inspired abuse or logic like that would 
be absolutely of no avail. He says 20 years ago a senior pleader’s 
charge was Rs. IG and that now a senior pleader charges Rs. 200. 
He wAs not a member of the bar 20 years ago. He was in school 
then. I have been 26 years in this profession and J know that his 
statement is wholly incorrect. 

Now I come to the observation of my esteemed friend, the Hon’ble 
Mr P. C. Mitter. He drew our attention to certain things in Japan. 
My esteemed friend forgets that we are not in Japan and the conditions 
are not the same. He might have been right in expressing his regret 
about the comment of a certain member who'might have misquoted a 
portion of his speech. If there was injustice done to him by that member, 
then I on his behalf apologise to Mr. Mitter for it. But to return to 
the point of Japan, here the conditions are not the same; we are not in 
Japan; Japan has been taxing herself for her own good; we are taxing 
ourselves for a bureaucratic Government. That makes the whole 
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difference, which Mr. P. C. Mitter has in fact (ihosen to forget. I have 
not. The country has not. My friend says that if you are in a position 
to go on taxing yourselves right up to 800 per cent, in the course of 
the next 10 years, then you can expect swam]. Go on grinding and 
nwaraj will come nearer, it is a swaraj which my country cannot 
afford ; it is a bureaucratic swaraj. Call back your dog, I do not want 
your chavity. I want swaraj by indianising the administration. That 
is the swaraj 1 want. I do not want that swaraj which will take away 
the last drop of blood from ourselves. 

As regards the Bill itself, I do not want to repeat all that I 
said the other day, because I find that there are people who suj>port 
the Government in the matter of taxation in a manner which even 
embarrasses the Government. There are some of my friends who say 
something against repression, so that that may be reported in the 
papers, and then go straight on voting for the Government with a 
lieart full of glee. I understand these things I do not, however, 
obj(H*,t as tricks of this kind are played f(yr personal gains. However, 
it is a great pity that in a matter like thivS, in an important matter 
like this as taxation, we had not the opportunity of hearing Bengal’s 
greatest son, Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. 1 regret that very much. 

I expected him to give us light and guide us. I do mean to say 
again what 1 have said the other day. but 1 must oppose this Bill as 
I again consider it as a part of my duty and that on these grounds; 
the first because 1 still maintain, in spite ot all that Mr. Kerr has 
said, that this imposition is unjustitiable, tor this deficit is certainlv 
not so serious as to justify us to rush into taxation again. laist year 
wlien we went to Simla on deputation 1 remember — and the Hon’bh* 
Mr. Kerr and the Hoii’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter must also remember — that 
we idaced ludore the Government of India thes(‘ fa(ds. We said there 
that Us. 213 lakhs was our deficit; of that we said we could reduce 
Us, 83 lakhs by putting a stop to our building activities in the Jhiblic 
Works Department and some others. Therefore we told His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Governor-General that our total deficit was 
Us. 130 lakhs. The ITon’ble Mr. Hailley said that he did not accept it. 
He said our deficit was only Us. IIOJ lakhs. He disputed with my 
hon’ble friend over there the item of Us. lOJ lakhs regarding the Dacca 
University, etc. That was the jmsition. Between these two comes 
Us. 120 lakhs and half of it practically was given by the Government 
of India in the shape of Us. 03 lakhs, leaving Ms. 6T lakhs as our actual 
deficit which we have got to meet. We have been told by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Kerr that quite Us. 60 lakhs might be carried on to the next year 
as the balance, and on his ow n showing you can have Us. 40 lakhs out of it 
for your own purposes, thus leaving a balance and a deficit of Us. 27 lakhs 
only. To meet this the amusement tax is going to fetch you Us. 12 to 
Us. 16 lakhs. Then why not wait till the day when the budget 
will be discussed here, demands made and disallowed. Why rush to 
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additional tax at once ? Then, ag^ain, I am tempted to ask this question : 
Have we been offered any part of thin Rs. 60 lakhs which we are told 
is going to be the surplus and stand us in good stead? llis Excellency 
the Governor has said: “ Do not expect anything out of this sum; very 
little can you have for your own expenses.” Then why rush to taxation? 
Why harp on the argument that without this income the G(wernmenl is • 
going to be wrecked? Do not rush to anything. Wait and consider 
(there is yet time) that out of this large sum to be obtained by fresh 
taxations nothing will come to us for our own purposes of sanitation, 
education and industries. We would be left where we are. It is wanted 
only for the costly administration. Then why go on grinding and 
grinding our people “ till swaraj comes.” 

The third reason why I oppose this Bill is this: Is there any promise 
of reduction in any of the retmrring charges whatever? Is it proposed 
to reduce, let us take it, any items of ex|)enditure on establishments of 
the Public Works Department? We may l)e told that tlie heavy 
expenditure is for the services (and there everything is absolutely 
reserved), do not tou(*h it. Why make it an eyewash tliat we are going 
to reduce Rs. 83 lakhs by cutting down building activities. That is noth- 
ing. It is not a non-recurring charge. 1 understand that and 1 put 
that position •before the House. 

There is another reason. It will ultimately fall upon the pooresi sec- 
tion of the people in spite of what Maulvi Nasim Ali might say. AVell, 
why do not (lov(‘rnment j)ropose other forms of taxation, the 

death-rate duty, income-tax on zamindari propeity? Is it because (iov- 
erninent fear that in that case their sole adherents may turn round and 
join witli those poor people who are grumbling under the taxes and whose 
representatives we are supiH>sed to be here? 1’he poor |s*ople must 
l)ay, so that the <rost of Government may go up and up and swaraj may b(‘ 
nearer home. That is a reason why I oppo.sp this Bill. My own 
impression is — and I take the sole responsibility ui>on myself — that 
this money is required also for the purj)ose of adding new jails and 
strengthening the }Kdice. You will see in the course of the next three 
months that there mqst come before >ou a demand for additional jails, 
not liere in ('alcutta, but at Kancdirapara and other places, for the 
purpose of accommodating at least 5,000 prisoners if not more. There 
must Ik* a building, there must be furniture, and money must be found 
for these. Government do not say this, but they must have the money. 
Subsequently a demand will come before us and I think my esteemed 
friends will vote with the Goveniment with alacrity, because they have 
come here to say ” aye ” to everything the GTovemroent propose. They 
must have jails, they must have more lepression, •otherwise it will wreck 
the Government. That is the ideas J am not one of those who have come 
for that. I must oppose it, as I understand this ** to be my country’s 
interest,” which, as my esteemed friend, Mr. P. C. Mitter, has told us, 
ought to be the criterion. I oppose it, because I understand it to be my 
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duty. I am not going to support it by any means because it is against 
‘‘ the interest of my country I know the reason why this tax is 
required. I know that there is very little deficit for which fresh taxation 
is necessary. On all these grounds I cannot but object to this new form 
of taxation. 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT (the Hon'ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea); I did not 

want to take part in the debate at all, but a challenge has been thrown 
down, and although I am in the autumn of my life, I have never failed 
to accept a challenge, especially when it is of the direct kind. Mr. Suren- 
dra Nath Mallik has asked the question, ‘‘ Why is Bengara greatest lea- 
der silent? “ Why does he not speak out?’^ In response to that appeal I 
desire to speak, and I hope and trust that Mr. Mallik, who calls himself 
my chela — in many matters he is my chela as he frankly acknowledges — 
will follow my advice and example in this connection. 

I desire to associate myself with these proposals for taxation. I do 
so not only as a member of the Government, but alsp as a public man 
deeply interested in the welfare of my country, and in the success of the 
Reforms upon which the future of Bengal, nay, of India, largely depends. 
My friend, Mr. Mallik, has described malaria as the scourge of Bengal. 
In a private conversation which I had with him, — I hope he will allow 
me to refer to it in public 

Babu SURENDRA NATH MALLIK: Certainly. 

The Hon’ble Sir SURENDRA NATH BANERJEA: He described the 
ravages of malaria in his own native town, beautiful Singur, with which I 
am personally acquainted. I listened to that tab^ of sorrow with the 
greatest interest and sympathy. I feel and we must feel that all of us 
who are sent here by our constituents are charged with one solemn duty 
— that of doing all we can to rescue this hapless province from the grip 
of malaria. That is a duty which we all must perform. However omuch 
we may try to disguise it, .that is the mandate of our inarti- 
culate constituents, that is the mandate of our conscience, that is the 
solemn duty which the seuvse of our obligations has imposed upon us. 
We shall not falter, and I am quite sure my friends here, those who are 
opposing the Bill and those who are supporting it, will stand on the 
same platform in a common endeavour to rid this province of malaria. 
1 claim my friend, Mr. Surendra Nath Mallik, as my colleague in this 
matter. If malaria is .to be grappled with, if malaria is to be eradicated, 
if its scope and magnitude is to be diqiinished, we must find money. 

Rai JOCENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: Is the Hon ble 

Minister in order? 
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TIM Hon’bla Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: 1 must not be 
interrupted. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: You must not interrupt him. 

ThO Hon'ble Sir SURENDRA NATH BANERJEA: We must spend 
money, and this Council hold the purse strings of the nati(^n. This 
Council must provide the ways and means. Now, Sir, I have prepared, 
with the aid of the Sanitary Engineer, a scheme of anti-malarial opera- 
tions which, I hope, as soon as it is ready, to lay before the Council, 
extending over 1921 — 1931. It is a comprehensive scheme embracing 
the whole province, a scheme to be carried out through definite progres- 
sive stages. I require money for it. 1 require at least, to begin with, 
Rs. 2 crores. This will entail an annual expenditure of Rs. 18 lakhs 
for interest and sinking fund. 1 want this loan. I want to start a 
loan policy for this purpose. We cannot have a loan unless and until 
we have placed our financial position on a sound footing. Nobody would 
advance money as a loan to a bankrupt, be that bankrupt a Government 
or an individual. •Therefore, the first essential, fundamental condition 
of a loan policy is that our revenue and expenditure must balance, and 
that we propose to do under the provisions of these taxation Bills. We 
want to place our financial portion on a sound and satisfactory footing, 
and then go to the open market for a loan. Otherwise the investors 
will spurn at our demands. These taxation Bills provide about Rs. 15l) 
lakhs, which will give us a surplus of Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 lakhs. Now let me 
analyse each of these Bills. This Bill is the crux of the whole situation. 
We expect to get Rs. 80 lakhs from this Bill alone, out of the Rs. 150 
lakhs. Therefore, if you reject this Bill, you wreck the loan policy 
which we are so anxious to inaugurate; you paralyse the administra- 
tion ; you create a deadlock ; and what wdll be the effect ? — all your bene- 
ficent activities will be suspended. If there is a deadlock, there must be 
a dissolution. For six months there will be no Legislative Council, and 
what will happen then ? For six months all your beneficent activities will 
be suspended, for six months your country men will die like rats in thejr 
thousands and tens of thousands without it being in your power to move 
a little finger to save them from this dreadful and appalling mortality, 
for six months you will not be able to add a single medical school or 
hospital in this province, for six months you will have done nothing to 
extend your water-supply. I ask hon’ble members, can they contem- 
plate a prospect like this with anything like equanimity ? Think of yoin 
country, think of your constituencies, think (ff your duty, the duty 
that is imposed upon you, and give your votes according to the biddings 
of your conscience and the dictates of what is right and proper. I 
shudder to reflect that my countrymen will be dying in their thousands 
and we should remain inactive and paralysed. I appeal with all the earn- 
estness that I can command, not only as a member of the Government 
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but also as a public man» as one deeply interested in tbe welfare of bis 
country, one who has spent 50 years of his lifetime in the service of 
his motherland which he has always adored and will adore till the end 
of his life. I ask, can any one reflect upon the situation with a light 
heart, with his eyes fixed upwards for approbation from that Divine 
Being who alone can give light and guidance. 

Babu TANKANATH CHAUDHURI: 1 move that the question be 
now put. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT; I think the Hon’ble Member in charge 
of the Bill should be allowed to reply, and I call on him to speak. 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of FINANCE (the Hon’ble 
Mr. Kerr): In the debate on the Amusement Taxation Bill the great 
majority of the speakers recognised that a deficit did exist which it 
was necessary for this Council to deal with. To-day a certain number 
of the speakers have tried to get the Council to believe what they wish 
to believe, namely, that the alleged deficit does not exist, or that if it 
doe.s exist, it is not a very serious matter after all. They seem to think 
that if like the ostrich they hide their heads in the sand, this defic it will 
disappear and all will go well. Again .let me give the figures. On 
the basis of thc^ bevst estimates that we can make at the present moment, 
as things stand, our expenditure next year will exceed our income by 
Us. 130 lakhs. If we are given further sources of levenue, we think we 
sliall be justified in drawing upon our balances to the extent of Us. 40 
lakhs, leaving us with a budget deficit next year of Us. 90 lakhs. In 
these circumstances 1 was surprised to hear the suggestions of some 
members that we might rest content with the Us. 30 lakhs we have got 
by the Amusement Tax Bill. I was surprised to hear a business man 
like Babu Amulya Dhone Addy say that there is no necessity for a sur- 
plus at all. He suggests that we should go into the open market and 
borrow money for anything that we cannot cover by the amusement 
tax. Surely the impracticability of this proposition must be evident 
to any member who has any experience of finance at all, or who without 
such experience reflects on the situation. As Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjea has just said, the (kmrt-fees Bill that we are now considering 
is expected to bring in Rs. 80 lakhs, while the Amusement Tax Bill 
should bring in about Us. 30 lakhs, and our revision of the stamp duties 
should bring us in something like Rs. 40 lakhs. So it is obvious that if 
this Bill is throw n out, if we are left with the income from the amuse- 
ment tax and stamp duty alone, we should not cover our deficit. We 
should have to say good-bye to all our hopes of inaugurating a loan 
policy, or of placing the transferred departments or any other depart- 
ment on a better footing than they are at the present moment. A sug- 
gestion has been made that this Bill might be acceptable, if it was 
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passed for one year only ; but that restriction would prevent our inaugu- 
rating the loan policy from which we hope so much, because obviously 
the market would not be willing to give us money on any reasonable 
terms unless we could show a permanent source of income to meet 
interest and sinking fund charges. I do not wish to go further into 
this question of the necessity for taxation. I will only urge the Council * 
to weigh carefully the figures that have been placed before it. 

With regard to the other general remarks made to-day, there are only 
two new points, I think. Babu Rishindra^ Nath Sarkur macie a 
suggestion, which 1 must say had not occurred to me before, that in 
view of the unjust manner, in which the Government of India are 
treating us, we should retain in bur possession a certain portion of tlie 
sum which we collect for them on account of Customs and Income-tax. 
As I say, that suggestion had not occurred to me before. Thinking ovei 
it, I am not sure that I like it very much. 1 have no desire to spend the 
rest of the days of my life in jail for misappropriating public* funds. 
Moreover there is an officer called the Accountant-General, who would 
very soon stop any^ little efforts of that kind on our part. 

The second suggestion which I may notice is that of Babu Indu 
Bhushan Dulfta. He said briefly, that the way to get over our deficii 
was to cut down the pay of officers of every service in the province. I 
can only say that an act of injustice of that kind would upset the public 
services and entirely prevent our getting any decent administrative work 
out of them. It, is not the case, as Babu Indu Bhushan iJutta seemed 
to urge, that the increase of pay in recent years lias been confined to 
Government servants. Mr. K. Rai Chaudhuri will support me wlnm 
I say that the wages of labour have gone up to a great extent in India 
during the last 18 months, though they are still below the level at which 
he wishes to see them. We have been told that pleaders and other 
professsional men have raised their charges, and we know as a mattcu* of 
fact, in our own daily lives, that w'e have to pay more for everything 
now than we had to four years ago. Now every extra rupee that we 
paid \)ut goes into somebody else’s pocket. So I entirely deny the 
statement that it is only Government servants who have had their pay 
increased during recent years. Increases of pay have been given by 
nearly every private concern also. Even the cultivators are getting moi< 
money for their crops. In the case of Government servants the im reases 
of pay are notified in the Gazette; everybody knows the exact amouru 
of the increment and the exact date on which it comes into force. In the 
case of private employes the increases are flot generally made publi( 
and are often disguised by economic readjustments which are not 
apparent to the public. But it is«certainly not the case that Govern- 
ment servants are the only members of the community who have had 
their pay raised on economic grounds, and we cannot deprive Govern- 
TnAnf ciArvfintfl of the increase of pay given in recent years without 
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placing them in a most uncomfortable position as compared with other 
members of the community. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Bay raised the old question of the Bs. 86 
lakhs which we paid to the Government of India on the provincial loan 
account. I would only refer anybody who wants to understand this prob- 
lem, to the speech which 1 made last year in connection with the budget. 
This arrangement to repay this account was made before the present 
Government came into being. If we had suspended payment of this 
loan or spread it over a number of years, the Government of India 
would certainly not have allowed us to use it to cover our present deficit. 

The Kumar has raised some constitutional points about which I do 
not propose to argue with him. If he has any spare afternoon at any 
time and wants a sporting event, let him bring his lawyer and I will 
bring my lawyer, and they can argue out these points between them, but 
I cannot take up the time of the Council to-day by arguing these points 
here. There can be no doubt, I think, to anybody who has read sec- 
tion 72E of the Government of India Act that His Excellency the Govern- 
or cannot certify a taxation Bill unless the taxation is specifically 
declared to be necessary for subjects connected with the reserved side 
of Government. 

The Kumar has also suggested that we should have put up two sets 
of Bills in this Council, one giving an increase of an anna or an anna 
and a half to the reserved side of Government, the other giving a simi- 
lar or corresponding increase to the transferred side. I do not say that 
would be impossible, but it would be a very clumsy way of going to 
work, and I think it would be an unnecessary method in view of the cir- 
(mmstaiices in which we are situated. We have got this deficit; it is not 
a deficit in any particular department; it is a deficit in the finances of 
Government as a whole and until we get rid of this deficit and get our 
finances squared, it is no use talking about the allocation of surplus 
funds to particular departments. Jjast night I said what I had to say 
on the subject of the allocation of surplus funds. 1 pointed out what His 
Excellency had said when he addressed the Council on the 21st of 
November. I pointed out that the allocation of funds would have to 
be made at a joint meeting of Members and Ministers of the Government, 
and that our proposals would then come before this Council. 
I said that in n.aking the allocation, Government would certainly have 
regard to the views which have been expressed in this Council from 
time to time. The Kumar seems to think it a grievance that the Council 
will not have the first voice in the allocation of these surplus funds. 
But the Council, as I have said on more than one occasion, has precisely 
the same power with regard to the allocation of funds as Parliament has. 
It is for the Government to decide in the first place on the proposals 
which it will place before the Council, and it is for this Council to accept 
or reject the proposals. These are precisely the powers which the House 
of Common has. 
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It is now time to leave these general financial and constitutional 
question, but I will deal very birefly with the Bill, because the subject 
has been discussed threadbare by speakers on both sides. Two main 
objections have been taken to the principle of this Bill: firstly, that it 
is wrong to make profits out of litigation, and second!^", that the Bill 
will bear hardly on the poorer classes. 

As regards the objection to making a profit out of litigation, which 
has been very stiongly pressed by Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur, 
I suggest that the members of the profession which he adorns, are making 
a very much larger profit out of litigation than Government does itself 
under the present arrangements or than it will do under the proposed 
arrangements. As Mr. Duval has pointed out, the figures which have 
been quoted in this Council fail to take account altogether of many direct 
and indirect expenses connected with the civil and criminal administra- 
tion of justice in this country. The Court-fees Act was passed in 1870; 
the present scale of fees was fixed more than 50 years ago; it is obvious 
that, in view of the changes in economic conditions, the rates which were 
settled as far back as 1870, can no longer on the same standard be 
considered adequate at the present time, and our proposals which we 
put before the Council do not exceed the 1870 limit by anything like the 
proportion in^ which present-day prices exceed the 1870 prices. 

Then as regards the Bill being a tax on the poor, I mentioned in my 
opening speech how very anxious we were to avoid any actual hardship 
that we could possibly get round. The statement we have circulated 
shows that on suits not exceeding Rs. 10 the total additional taxation, 
which we shall get under our proposals, will amount to only Rs. 22,000 ; 
there were 101,000 suits in 1920 of this valuation, so that the average 
increase per suit will be less than one-fifth of a rupee, or less than 
3 annas. That is not, I think, an exorbitant charge on anybody, but 
suggestions have been made to-day as to the possibility of differentiating 
rent suits from other suits and so on, and I can assure the Council that 
we shall look into that matter very carefully in the Select Committee. It 
is quite possible we may find a means of safeguarding the interest of the 
poor .without sacrificing an undue amount of the revenue we desire to 
realise, by devising aVsliding scale for re^t suits and suits of that kind. 
As I told the Council yesterday, we shall do our very best to reduce 
hardship to a minimum, especially hardship to the poorer classes. 

That, I think, finishes all the remarks that I need make on this Bill 
at the present stage. I would urge the Council to ponder carefull> 
what I have said about the need for extra revenue and about our desire 
that our proposals shall not bear hardly on any class of the community. 
I would therefore ask the Council to allow the Bill to go to the Select 
Committee. 


Mr. F. A. LARMOUR: I move that the question be now put. 
The motion that the question be now put was put and agreed to. 
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Pai JOGENDRA GHUNDER CHO$E BiOiadur; I want a division. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENTS I have already given my decision anc 
you cannot now ask for a division. 

The motion that the Bengal Court-fees Bill, 1922, be referred to a 
Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Kerr, the Hon’ble 
Mr. P. C. Mittei , Mr. H. E. Spry, Mr. H. P. Duval, Khan Bahadur 
Maiilvi Emaduddin Ahmed, Mr. Syed Nasim Ali, Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri, 
Babu Kisbori Mohan (chaudhuri, Rai Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta 
Bahadur, Babu Nitya Dhon Mukherjee, Colonel A. J. Pugh, Kumai 
Shib Shekhareswar Ray, Babu Surendra Nath Ray and Babu Annada 
Charan Dutta, with instructions to submit their report for presentation 
to the Council as soon as possible, was then put and a division taken with 
the following lesult : — 


AYES. 


Afzal, Nanfabzada K. M., Khan Bahadur. 
Ahmtd, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Watimuddin. 
Ahmad, Maulvl Azaharuddin. 

Ahmad, Maulvl Yakulnuddin. 

Ahmad, Mr. M. 

All, Mr. Byad Naalm. 

All, Munihl Amir. 

All, Munahl Ayub. 

Banarjaa, the Hon’bla Sir Surendra Nath. 
Banarjaa, Ral Bahadur Ablnat Chandra. 
Batu, Babu Jatindra Nath. 

Baadal, Mr. C. F. 

BhattaoharJI, Babu Ham Chandra. 

Bill, Mr. E. E. 

Bempai, Mr. C. H. 

Boia, Mr. S. M. 

Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur Maulvl Haftzar 
Rahman. 

Chaudhuri, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 
Chaudhuri, the Hon'bla the Nawab Salyld 
Nawab All, Khan Bahadur. 

Cohan, Mr. 0. J. 

Curria, Mr. W. C. 

Dai, Babu Bhiimadav. 

Dai, Mr. S. R. 

Dai Qupta, Ral Bahadur Nibaran Chandra. 
Da, Babu Fanindralal. 

DaLlila, Mr. J. A. 

Don, Ral Bahadur Fyarl Lai. 

Dutt, Ral Bahadur Dr. Harldhan. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

Faroqui, Mr. K. G. M. 

Franoh, Mr. F. C. 

Forraitar, Mr. J. CampbeH. 

Qhoia, Mr. D. C. 

Gooda, mr^9. W. 

Qupta, Mr. 4. N. 

HIndlay, Lt.-Col. C. D. M. 

Hopkynt, Mr. W. S. 


Huntingford, Mr. G. T. 

Karim, Maulvl Abdul. 

Kerr, the Hon'ble Mr. J. H. 

Khaltan, Babu Devi Proiad. 

Khan, Babu Davendra Lai. 

Khan, Maulvl Md. Raflque Uddin. 

Khan, Mr. Razaur Rahman. 

Lang, Mr. J. , 

Larmour, Mr. F. A. 

Law, Raja Reshee Caie. 

Mahtab, the Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand, 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 
MoKenzia, Mr. D. P. 

MIttar, the Hon’bla Mr. P. C. 

Morgan, Mr. C. 

MukharJI, Profaiior S. C. 

Nakay, MIrza Muhammad All. 

Pal, Ral Bahadur Radha Charan. 

Poddar, Babu Kaihoram. 

Pugh, Colonel A. J. 

Raheam, Mr. Abdur. 

Rahim, the Hon’bla Sir Abd-ur-. 

Ray Chaudhuri, Mr. Krlehna Chandra. 
Roblneon, MaJor>Cenaral W. H. B. 

Roy, Maharaja Bahadur Kehaunleh Chandra. 
Roy, Mr. BIJoy Proead Singh. 

Roy, Mr. J. E. 

Roy. Ral Bahadur Lallt Mohan Singh. 

Roy, Raja Manlloll Singh. 

Sarkar, Babu Jogesh Chandra. 

Slnha, Babu Surendra Narayan. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stepheneon, Mr. H. L. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. Haesan. 

Swan, Mr. J. A. L. 

Waleh, Mr. C. P. 

Whaalar, the Hon’bla Sir Henry. 


Addy, Babu Amulya Dhona. 
Ahmad, Maulvl Rail Uddtn. 
Ahmad, Munahl Jafar. 


NOES. 


Alay, Mr. S. Mahboob. 

Charmakar, Babu Raelk Chandra. 
Chaudhuri, Babu Klahorl Mohan. 
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diaiMHMrl, Ral HarMmranmth. . 

Outt, Mr. Ajay Chunder. 

Dutta, MNi indH Bhutliaii. 

QhtM, llal Bahadur iogtndra Chunder. 
Haq, Shah Syed EmdaduL 
damet, Mr. R. H. L. Langford. 

Roy, Bahu Jogondra Nath. 

Roy Chaudhuri, Babu tallaja Nath. 
Karim, Mauhrl Faziul. 

Khan, Maulvl Hamid ud-din. 

Makramali, Munthl. 


MatUk, Babu turondra Nath. 

Mitra, Rai Bahadur Mahondra Chandra. 
MukharJI, Babu Catioh Chandra. 
Mttkhopadhya, Babu tarat Chandra. 
NatkM', Babu Horn Chandra. 

Fahlowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 
Rauf, Maulvl thah Abdur. 

Ray, Kumar thib ihokharotwar. 

Ray, Ral Bahadur Upondra Lai. 
tarkar, Babu RIthIndra Nath. 
Suhrawardy, Mr. Husoyn thahoc^. 

28, tbe motion was carried. 


The Ayes being: 74 nnd the Noes 


Adjournmeiit. 

The Council was then adjourned till 3 p.m. on Wednesday, the 25 <1 
January, 1922, at the Town Hall, ‘Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under the 
provisions of the Covemment of India Act 

The Council met in the Council Chamber, in the Town Hall, Calcutta, 
on Wednesday, the 25th January, 1922, at 3 p.m. 

Present: 

The Deputy-President in the Chair, the Hon’ble the four Members 
of the Executive Council, the Hon'ble the three Ministers, and 110 nomi- 
nated and elected members. 

Starred Questions 

(to which oral answers were given). 

Howrah shooting affair. 

*XI. Babu FANIHDRALAL DE: (a) Will the Hon’ble the 
Meral>er in charge of the Political Department be pleased to state when 
the results of the inquiry into the affair of the breaking up of a public 
meeting and the shooting that took place thereafter at ITowrali oti the 
4th November, 1921, will l)e published ? 

(5) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state whether 
Mr. Larkin had any instructions to break up the meeting and whether 
he went to break it up under instructions from the Government or the 
District Magistrate, Howrah? 

(c) Did the meeting differ in any way from the meetings previously 
held on the Howrah maidan ? 

(d) What special feature was there in that meeting which led to the 
attempt by Mr. Larkin to break it up? 

(c) Is the Hon’ble the Memlier aware of the public discontent that 
has l)een caused by reason of the great delay in publishing the results 
of the inquiry into the Howuah incident? 

(/) Are the Government considering the advisability o4 promptly 
dealing with questions in w^hich charges against police are involved and 
of expediting the publication of the result of such cases, together with 
the action, if any, taken by the Government on them? 

MEMBER in charge of POLITICAL DEPARTMENT (the 
Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler): (n) The report of the magis- 
terial inquiry was published together with the Political Department 
resolution No. 684 P., dated the 12th January, 1922, in the Calcutta 
Gazette of the 18th idem. 
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(b) , (c) and {dS The member is referred to the published report from 
which it appears that Mr. Larkin did not attempt to break up the 
meeting, but endeavoured to induce the crowd to di8i)erse after the 
meeting was over. 

(e) No. 

(f) Such cases are promptly dealt with, but publication of the result 
must be deferred pending the conclusion of any cases instituted in 
Court as a result of incidents of this nature. The criminal cases aris- 
ing out of the Howrah incident have only recently been disposed of. 

Alleged Gurkha outrage at Nilphamari (Rangpur). 

•XII. Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: (a) Will the Hon’ble 
the Member in ('barge of the Political Department be pleased to state 
whether he is aware of the reported Gurkha outrage on the people 
assembled at Nilphamari Hat in the Rangpur district on the 28th 
December, 1921 ? 

(h) Tf the answer to (d) is in the affirmative, has any inquiry been 
held into the said*affair? If so, with what result? 

(c) Will the Ilon’ble the Memlnu- be pleased to lay on the table a 
statement detailing the circumstaiu'es leading to the shooting and 
wounding by kvk/is of unarm/*d i>eople by the Gurkhas? 

(d) Who was responsible for the order to oj)en fire and to use 
kukris ? 

(e) Is it a fact that a pregnant woman was wounded? 

(/) AVliat is the number and nature of the casualties altogether? 

(ff) Was there any actual outbreak of violence? 

(h) If not, why were the Gurkhas called in at all? 

(/) What ste])s, if any, have been taken by the Government to 
punish the Gurkhas and others responsible for the outrage? 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: (a) to (J) and (/) to (i) The 

member is referred to the Government roinminiiqtt^ on the subject, a 
copy of which is laid on the table. 

(e) So far as Government are aware it is not a fact. 

• 

Communique referred to in the reply to starred question No. XI L 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Folitioal Dtpartment. 

COMMUNIQUE. 

Dated the 5th January^ 1922. 

As alarmist and grossly exaggerated accounts have appeared in the public press 
regarding an affray in wbidi the police were concerned at Nilphamari, in the Rang- 

23 
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pur district, the following facts, received from the Distlict Magistrate, are pub> 
lished for general information : — 

On the 28th December there were 32 armed police from Jalpaiguri under a 
jemadar and havildar present at Nilphamari, the force having been sent there in 
view of the disturbed state of the locality. It was intended to split up this detach- 
i^nent on the following day, and the local officers decided that before this was done 
the detachment should do a route march throng Nilphamari on the afternoon of 
the 28th. ' They marched through the town and halted on the station road beyond 
the bazar. They then marched back along the main road through the bazar, and 
under the orders of a sub-inspector, halted in the bazar to await the arrival of 
the Sub-divisional Officer. An altercation occurred between one of the armed police 
and the up-country servant of a local gentleman, and each accused the other of abuse 
and slight assault. A crowd quickly collected, and began throwing stones, weights 
and other missiles at the police, and threatening them with lathis. In order to 
avoid trouble the jemadar in charge ordered his men to continue their march to 
the thana. They were followed by the crowd which increased in size and grew 
more and more menacing, even breaking the ranks of the police. First, one of 
the armed police and then two more loaded their rifles and fired in the air. The 
crowd halted and the police continued their march to the thana. Eight of the 
armed police were found by the Assistant Surgeon to be injured, and six of the 
public who were at some distance behind the crowd were slightly injured by slugs, 
while two more received severe, but not dangerous, incited wounds, probably 
caused by kukris. There is no evidence to show which individuals inflicted the 
latter wounds. 

The District Officer, Mr, Fraser, made a prompt inquiry and examined wittiessea 
including police, the persons wounded and peopl3 from the bazar. Two of the men^; 
who fired did so after being struck with a brick and a lathi respectively and after 
attempts to snatch away their arms. 

The whole situation in the Rangpur district hasr for some time past given cause 
for serious apprehension. The “volunteers’’ have been actively aggressive; inti- 
midation and boycott have been widespread and the police have been assaulted. 
The District Officer reports that “ most of the volunteers have been recruited from 
the labouring classes and bad characters and are entirely out of the control of their 
leaders.” 

Immediately after this particular incident at Nilphamari attempts were made 
to represent it as a gratuitous attack by the police on unarmed people. The fact, 
on the other hand, was that the police were assaulted in the discharge of their duty 
by a riotous mob, 

H. L. STEPHENSON, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal 


Rosigiwtion of polioo oCfloefs duo to non-ooH^pwatiofi inovoniont, 

•XIII. Rai LALIT MOHAN 8INCH ROY Bahadur: Will the 
Hon’ble the Member in charge of the Department of Police be pleased 
to state how many constables, head constables and sub-inspectors of 
jxdice have resigned their posts owing to non-co-operation? 

MEMBER in Charge of POLICE DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Wheeler); One assistant sub-inspector and 46 constables. 
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UfisUrred Questions 

(tnsMrars to whioh were laid on the taMo). 

Tolly’s ’’ Nala.” 

93. Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: WiU the Hon’ble the Member 
in charge of the Department of Irrigation be pleased to sta’te what 
steps, if any, have been taken for the improvement of the Tolly’s 
Nala? 

MEMBER in Charge Of DEPARTMENT of IRRIGATION (the 
Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan): The Tolly’s Nala 
has been partially canalized by building a sluice at Samukpota whioh has 
been in operation from October, 1921, and the results are being observed. 

^ Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: Is it a fact that there is not a 
single drop of water in the portion of the Tolly’s Nala in GoriaP 

The Hon’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 
BURDWAN: We^have no information on that subject. 


Union boards. 

94. Babu TANKANATH CHAUDHURI: (a) Will the Hon’ble the 
Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self-Government be 
pleased to state the names of the districts in which union boards 
under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act have been established? 

(h) Has it been reported whether any union boards in any of the 
districts have proved failures P If so, which of them ? 

1^^ (c) Wliat is the rate at which assessment is made by union boards 
in the several districts? 

(d) What is the amount of the contribution made by each district 
board to the union boards in the district? 

(e) ,Are the Government in a position to say what amount the 
JSistrict boards of the districts, where unjon boards have not yet been 
^tablished, would be willing to contribute to the union boards on 
Uieir formation P 

(/) Which of the following works have been entrusted to the union 
boards in the districts where such union boards are in existence ;--- 

(i) medical relief, 

(n) sanitation, 

(Hi) water-supply, 

(iv) primary education, 

(v) village roads, and 

(vt) other works of public utility ? 

23 a 
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ig) On what principle is the nomination to the union boards made 
b V the Government ? 

(7^) Is it a fact that the nominations to the union boards are made 
p^enerally on the recommendations of the police, or that the police are 
generally consulted at the time of nominations? 

* (^) To what extent have the police officers been appointed as 

members of the union boards? 

(;) Will the Hon’ble the Minister be pleased to state in which pf 
the districts union benches under the Bengal Village Self-Government 
Act have been established? 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT (the Hon’hle Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea: (a) The 

member is referred to the reply given to clauses (a) and {h) of unstarred 
question No. 101 asked by Raja Maniloll Singh Roy at this meeting*^ 

(h) Yes, Mongalkot Union Board in the Burdwan District and 
Amirabad and Char Sindur Union Boards in the Dacca District. 

(c) A statement is laid on the table. 

(d) The meml>er is referred to the reply given to clause (c) of 
un starred question No. 101 asked by Raja Maniloll Singh Roy at this 
meeting. 

(c) The reply is in the negative. 

(/) The member is referred to the reply given to clause {d) of 
unstarred question No. 101 asked by Raja Maniloll Singh Roy at this 
meeting. *1 

(//) Nominations are made, where necessary, on the principle that 
localities and communities otherwise unrepresented should have repre^ 
sentation on the board; where this is not necessary., persons who wilt 
make the most useful members are nominated. In some cases the. 
best local men available are nominated. 

(h) The reply is in the negative. 

{i) None. 

(j) Dacca and Tippera. 


Statement referred to in the reply to clause (c) of unsteirred ques 

No, 94. 

Union Boards in the district of Burdwan. — No uniform rate is laid 
down. Ordinarily 1 to U per cent, of income is the prevailing 

rate. 

Union Boards in the district of Birbhum. — The old chaukidari tax 
plus an amount varying from 12*5 to 100 per cent, of the 
chaukidari tax. 
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Union Boards in the district of Midnapore. — In som^ places the rate 
was assessed accordiilj? to the union boards’ requirements, in 
some the assessment was not completed and in others it was 
1 per cent, of income. 

Union Boards in the district of Howrah. — There is no fixed rate of 
. assessment but the assessment is made by each union, board on 
its own standard. 

Union Boards in the district of Hooghly. — There is no fixed rate of 
assessment but the as^sessment is made by each union board on 
its own standard. 

Union Boards in the district of Dacca. — The rate is annas 6 to 
annas 8 per cent, lyer anilum on annual income. 

Union Boards in the district of Faridpur. — The rates generally vary 
from 10 per cent, to 50 per cent, over and above the minimum 
amount required to pay dafadars, chaukidars, etc. 

Union Boards in the district of Tippera. — The old chaukidari tax 
continues. 

Union Boards jn the district of Noakhali. — The old chaukidari tax 
continues. 


Research Tanner^i Calcutta. 

95. Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: (a) Will the 
Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Agriculture and 
Industries be pleased to state the total amount spent up to date in 
purchasing, equipping and carrying on the work of the Calcutta 
Research Tannery and the results so far achieved ? 

(b) Will the Hon’hle the Minister be also pleased to state the 
number of young men of different classes who have been trained or 
are now undergoing training in the Research Tannery and the cost 
entailed by the (lovernment in training each of them? 

^ MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of AGRICULTURE and 
Industries (the Hon’ble the Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, 
Khan Bahadur): ia) ’The total amount spent up to date is 
Rs. 3,57,881-12-9. As regards the results so far achieved the member is 
referred to paragraphs 23-24 of the Administration Report of the 
Department of Industries, 1920, a copy of which is laid on the library 
table. 

(h) Up to now only Iwo apprentices have left the Tannery on the 
completion of their training. At present 16 apprentices are under- 
going training. Of these 4 are paid apprentices^ two drawing an 
allowance of Rs. 30 and two Rs. 20 each, per mensem, and the remain- 
ing 12 are unpaid apprentices. The posts are allotted to Hindus and 
Muhammadans equally. No details of cost incurred for each appren- 
tice can be given as this is included in the recurring expenditure of 
the Tannery. 
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96. Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur; Will the 
Hon^ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self- 
Government be pleased to state what action has been taken to arrest 
the spread of kala-azar in Bengal and for its eradication? 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: A kala-azar 

survey was begun in 1919, and has now been carried out in Mymen- 
singh, Dacca, Bakarganj, Tippera, Faridpur, Noakhali, Chittagong, 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. A survey is in progress in the district of 
Malda; and as soon as it is completed it will be extended to the dis- 
tricts in the Burdwan Division. The. duties of Dr. Sur, the officer in 
charge of the survey, are — 

(2) to visit the dispensaries from which cases of kala-azar are 
reported and to examine those cases; 

(2) to visit the villages from which the patients come in order to 

discover whether there are other cases; 

(3) to visit and map out the prevalence of the disease in areas 

reported to be affected ; 

(4) to visit other suspected areas and examine them in the same 

way ; « v 

(6) to demonstrate to local dispensary officers the most recent 
methods of diagnosis and treatment; and 

(6) to arrange as far as possible for measures of prevention. 

In Tangail where there is a high rate of infection the District 
Board was urged to start a campaign against the disease on system- 
atic lines. They have acted on this advice and arrangements have been 
made to start the campaign on the following lines : — 

Six medical licentiates will be appointed by the District Board. 
Each of them will be posted to an existing dispensary and he will have 
to attend two other treatment centres opened at villages at a distance 
of about five miles from the dispensary. On this basis eighteen 
centres will benefit 900 to 1,000 villages comprising an area of about 
460 square miles, which is equivalent to one-third of the whole of the 
subdivision. In addition to these eighteen centres, an epidemic doctor 
will be attached to the Tangail Hospital where at present a large 
number of kala-azar cases are being treated. Government are in cor- 
respondence with the District Board regarding the establishment of a 
laboratory for the microscopic examination of blood in suspected cases 
of kala-azar, and have inquired whether the Board can provide a 
building for it if Government provide the cost of its maintenance. 


Moral and religious oduoation in sohools. 

97. Bdbu BROJENDRA KI8HOR RAY CHAUDHURI: ia) Will 
the Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Education 
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be pleased to state what action, if any, has been, or is proposed to be, 
taken on liie letter of the Government of India in regard to the ques* 
_ tion of moral and religious education in schools ? 

’If* Has the attention of Government been drawn to a communiquS 
^^tertied by the Government of Madras on the subject? 

X MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of EDUCATI.ON (the 
Hon'blo Mr. P. C. Mitter): (a) The reference is presumably 
to the letter of the Government of India, Department of Education, 
No. 437, dated the 19th March, 1921. No action has been taken on 
this letter, which is not of a mandatory character. The question of 
moral and religious education in schools has been under the considera- 
tion of Government for many years, and after receipt of the Govern- 
ment of India’s letter No. 1257, dated 4th September, 1911, was fully 
examined by representative Committees in both Bengal and East 
Bengal. The findings of those committees showed such a divergence 
of views, not only between communities but also within communities, 
as to make the working out of a i)olicy of action difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The divergences of opinion remain. The question has been 
brought before the Standing Committee, which is not satisfied that 
action can be profitably taken. 

(b) No. 


Resignation of oonstables owing to non-oo-operation. 

98. Babu JOCENDRA NATH ROY: Will the Hon’ble the Member 
in charge of the Police Department he pleased to state the number 
of constables in Calcutta and in the mufassal, that have resigned 
owing to the non-co-operation movement in Bengal ? 

The Hon’ble 8ir HENRY WHEELER: The ihember is referred to 
the answer given to a starred question No. XIII asked at this meeting 
by Rai Lalit Mohan Singh Roy Bahadur. 

Meohuabazar and other riots in Calcutta. 

99. Babu JOCENDRA NATH ROY: (a) Will the Hon’ble the 
Member in charge of the Political Department be pleased to state — 

(i) the number of cases of assault by the military, the civil guard 
and the police in Calcutta during the last two months, which 
have been brought to the notice of Government; 

(it) the number of cases which have been inquired into; and 
(m) the result of the inquiries, referred to in (u)P 
(6) Are the Government considering the desirability of issuing a 
eamifinuniqui giving the causes and the results of the riot at Mecnua- 
basasfP 
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The Hon'ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: (a) (i) Four caees of alleged 

assault were brought to the notice of Government. 

(n) All four were inquired into. 

(Hi) In no case was the charge of wanton assault substantiated^^jit 

(b) The matter is under consideration. 

Cholera outbreak at Jhikergacha (Jesaore). 

100. Babu MALI N I NATH ROY: (a) Is the Hon’ble the Minister 
in charge of the Department of Local 'Self-Government aware that there 
was an outbreak of cholera in Jhikergacha in the district of Jesaore? 

(h) What steps, if any, are the Government or public bodies taking 
to help the people ? 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Chairman of the District Board has reported that the 
affected villages were visited by the District Health Officer and a Sani- 
tary Inspector who took steps to disinfect the suspected wells and 
advise the local i)eople on anti-cholera measures. Leaflets and cholera 
l)ill8 were distributed to the local people. The local market was con- 
trolled and an epidemic doctor deputed with necessary instructions. 
The epidemic, which affected 24 villages at intervals, is said to be 
abating. 

Union boards. 

101. Raja MANILOLL 8INCH ROY; Will the Hon’ble the Minis- 
ter in charge of the Department of Local Self-Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing — 

(a) the names of the districts in the province, where union board? 

were first constituted, together with the constitution and the 
number of unions formed ; 

(b) the dates when the union boards were formed in all othei 

districts, with the number of unions constituted in each; 

(c) the names of district boards which have^made over the'loca 

board roads to the union boards, showing against each sue! 
district board the mileage of such roads with the amouni 
(umtributed for their maintenance, and the principle on 
which contributions, if any, were made; 

(d) the nature of duties and works entrusted to the union boards 

by each of the district boards ; and 

(e) the amount of contributions made by each district board to"* 

the union boards where union boards have been constituted „ 
since the year 1920? 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: Statemena 

giving the information are laid on the table. 
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Statements referred to in the reply given to unstarred 
question No. 101. 


I — Clause (a). 




• 

^.l.|i|TDei of .liitriots where Union Boorde were 
flrit conitlt^ted (< e.). in the year l»l»-80. 

Datee of each ooiifltitution. I 

Number of Unioue 
formed . 

1 

/ 27th October, 1919 

20 

Burdwan 

• 

1 Slat October, 1919 

136 

Dacca 

5th January, 1920 

1.30 


f 20th February, 1920 

4K 

^Hooghly 

1 Sint March, 1920 

77 

Howrah 

Slat March, 1920 

82 

II- 

— Clause (b). 


Other dUtricts where Onion Boardu were ' 

formed later. 

1 Pate* when Union Uoirda we'<‘ 

constituted. 

Number of Unione 
constituted. 


i 

f 17th May, 1920 

168 

Midnapore 

\ .5th /Xuguat, 1920 

59 

• 

1 r26th May, 1920 

1 56 

Faridpur 

1 1 16th Marcll, 1921 

24 

Birbhiim 

2UtMay, 1920 

172 

Tippera 

2iid June, 1920 

254 

^ankura 

4th August, 1920 

1 

228 

NoakhaK 

! 7th September, 1920 

• 

37 

^kliia ••• ••• 1 

7 tU February, 1921 

79 

Mxjwaingh 

17th May, 1921 

164 


i 
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Ill — Clanse (c). 


DUtriot Bourdii which havfi 
mkde over Looel Bo*rd 
roud« to Union Boards. 

Mileage of 
such roads. 

Amount oontribnted 
by District Boards for 
tbeir maintcuance. 

Principle on which contribatlMS 
are made. 


■ 

Hh. 


Burdwan 

619 

19,000 

Tlie entire auiu that the 
District Board used to 
alliit to Local Boards for 
the maintenance of their 
scheduled roads has been 
made over to Union Boards 
in proportion to the length 
of such roads witliin the 
area of each Union Board. 

Hooghly 

186 


Question of contribution 
lias not yet been settled. 

Howrah 

135 

4,061 

Not reported. 

Dacca 

385 

27,857 

I 

No definite principle ia 
obterved. The Diatrict 
Board will pay Ka. l90 
to each Union Board from 
19'->1-2S{. 


IV— Clause (d). 


District Board. Nature of dutiea and works entrusted to Union 

Boards by District Boards. 

Burdwan. — Administration and manag^ement of pounds, village 
roads, scheduled roads of local boards, wells and 
boards* primary schools. 

Birbhum. — Administration of pounds, works of water-supply and 
medical relief in some cases. 

Midnapore. — Administration of pounds and maintenance of dispen- 
saries in some cases. 

Hooghly. — Management of pounds, villege sanitation, water- 
sup^ly, drainage and maintenance of roads- ^ 

Howrah. — Water-supply, medical relief and management of poundsV 

Dncca.—Sanitation, water-supply, primary education, village roads 
and other works of public utility (except medic^ 
relief) . ^ - 
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DiUffet Board. Nature of duties and works entrusted to Union 

Boards bj District Boards. 

' Faridpur. — Sanitation, water-supply, maintenance of village roads 
, and other works of public utility (except medical 

relief) . 

Tippera. — Management of boards* primary schools and pounds. 

Noakhali. — Maintenance of village roads, water-supply and drain- 
age and management of primary education. 


V — Clause (e). 

District Board. Amount of contribution made by each District Board to Union 

• Boards where Union Boards hare been constituted since 1920 

Burdwan. — Rs. 47,259. 

Birbhum. — The whole of pound receipts and Rs. 100 to each Union 
Board besides the price of forms. 

Midnapore.— The District Board has resolved to pay Rs. 100 to 
• each Union Board during 1921-22. 

Hooghly.— Rs. 25,000 in 1920-21, and Rs. 50,000 in 1921-22 
• (sanctioned). 

Howrah.— -The District Bo*ard has proposed to grant to each Union 
Board Rs. 100 for maintenance of village roads 
and to give a grant for water-supply equal to the 
amount the Union Board raises for this purpose 
and to pay half the cost of the up-keep of a 
dispensary. 

Dacca,— Rs. 27,857 during 1920-21. 

Faridpur. — Rs. 800 to one Union Board, Rs. 400 each to three 
Union Boards and at the rate of Rs. 200 to the 
rest for 1921-22. 

Kal»i«zar. . 

102. Raja MANILOLL SINGH ROY; Will the Hon*ble the Minis- 
ter in charge of the Department of Local Self-Government be pleased 
to state what action has since been taken to give effect to the resolu- 
tion of Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur regarding the taking of 
immediate action to investigate the cause of. the prevalence of kala- 
aaar in every district in Bengal ? 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA •NATH BANERJEA: Since April, 
1921, a kala-azar survey has been made in the Chittagong, Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri districts. The survey is now going on in the Malda 
^stnct. 
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Diet expenses for patients in Calcutta Medical College J 

Campbell Hospitals. ^ i 


103. Dr. H ASSAM SUHRAWARDY: (u) Will the Hon’ke the 

Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self-Government be 
pleased to say what is the usual allowance of diet expenses per head 
in the Medical College hospitals and the Campl)ell Medical School 
hospital for the following classes of patients, viz. 

(1) Europeans; 

(2) Eurasians or Anglo-Indians; 

(3) Chinamen; 

(4) Negroes and West Indians; 

(5) Indian Christians; and 

(6) Indian patients ? 

(h) Is it a fact that Anglo-Indians, West Indians, Chinamen and ^ 
Negroes and also Indian Christian patients get the same allowance aS; * 
Europeans and that the diet-expense allowed for an Indian patient is 
nearly half of what is allowed for the other class of patients ? 


The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: (a) Medical 
College Hospitals . — Allotment of diet expenses per head for (i) Euro- 
peans, (2) Eurasians or Anglo-Indians, (3) Chinamen, (4) Negroes 
and West Indians, (o) Indian Christians is Re. 1 per diem. 

Allotment of diet exj>enses per head for (6) Indian patients is 
eight annas per diem. 

Caviphell Hospital . — This hospital does not cater for Euroj^eans, 
Anglo-Indians, (’!hinamen or Negroes. Indian Christians and Indian 
patients are treated on the same footing, and the allotment is seven • 
annas per diem for each patient. When, on rare occasions, Europeans 
or Eurasians are admitted, tliey receive the same hospital diet. The 
prescril>ed diet is, in the case of all patients, supplemented by extras, 
when ordered by the Officer-in -charge of the Waid. 

In the small-pox w’ard, however, all classes of people are admitted. 
Tliere is no fixed scale, and diets are is.sued on daily requirements as 
ordered by the medical officer. As a general rule, all patients receive 
the same hospital diet, supplemented by extras, according to the medi- 
cal officer’s orders. Diet expenses are usually limited to an avenge 
of 8 annas a day for each patient. European diet charges come to 
about Re. 1 per bead per diem, but it is not always possible to keep to 
these limits. 

(h) Medical College Hospitals. — Yes, all patients who are accus- 
tomed to a European diet, obtain the same kind of food. 

Campbell Hospital.— Vide (a) above. 
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Goverimierit Bills. 

The Bengal Stamp (Amendment) Bill, 1921. 

MBMBER in charge of FINANCE DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Mr. Kerr) to introduce a Bill to amend the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, 
in its application to Bengal. 

With the permission of the House, I propose to reserve my remarks 
1 on the Bill until I move the next resolution. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Secretary then read the short title of the Bill to amend the 
Indian Stamp Act, 1899, in its application to Bengal. 

rr Colonel A. J. PUGH; I rise to a point of order and beg <o enquire 
whether this Government has power to amend an Act of the Indian 
Legislature. 

The Hon’ble Mr. KERR: 1 think that the Hon’ble Member will 
,8ee from the prejjmble to the Bill that wo have obtained the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General. 

Colonel A. J. PUGH: Previous sanction may have been obtained; 
but I fail to understand how, even with that sanction, we can do it. 

The Hon'ble Mr. KERR: I do not follow the legal objection taken 
by Colonel Pugh. However, we will have it examined. But we are 
advised by our legal advisors that the measure is perfectly in order. 

The Hon'ble Mr. KERR: I beg to move that the said Bill l)e referred 
- to a Select Committee consisting of the HoiPble Mr. P. C. Mitter, 
Mr. H. E. Spry, Mr. H. P. Duval, Mr. Abdur Raheem, Babu Jatindra 
Nath Basil, Babu Surendra Nath Mullik, Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta, 
Maulvi A. K. Fazl-ul-Haq, Rai Fpendra Lai Ray Bahadur, vSir R. M. 
Watson-Smyth, Babu Amulya Dhone Addy. Raja Reshee Case Law, 
Mr. Tarit Bhiisan Roy and myself, with instructions to submit our 
report for presentation to the Council as soon as possible. 

This is the third and last of the series of taxation Bills which it 
has been my duty to lay before the Council. Rai Radha Charan Pal 
Bahadur has lamented that the two Bills, wath which the Council has 
already dealt, were not placed before a Committee before they were 
put before the Council.* He seems to think that every properly conducted 
Bill should be the child of a Committee or at any rate that if through 
any indiscretion Government gives birth to n Bill, a Committee should 
be called in as quickly as possible to regularise the proceeding. I have 
not the simple faith in committees in general that the Rai Bahadur 
has; but it will rejoice his heart to know that this Bill is a most res- 
pectable Bill, the offspring of a most respectable committee. As soon 
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as we took up this question of increasing stamp duties, it became 
apparent that any variations in the existing rates must affect numernwis 
important legal and commercial interests ; and we felt the need of expert 
advice before we could decide on our proposals. We accordingly ap- 
pointed an expert committee to go through the schedule of the Indian 
Stamp Act, 1899, and advise us whether the revenue derived under the 
Act could be increased by approximatfely 60 per cent. The Committee 
included Sir R. M. Watson-Smyth, representing the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, Raja Reshee Case Law, representing the Bengal National 
. Chamber of Commerce, Babu Jatindra Nath Basu, Mr. Hechle and 
Babu Kailash Chandra Bose, Government Pleader, Alipore, representing 
legal opinion of different kinds. The Committee went into the question 
very thoroughly and advised that on the whole a general increase of 
about 46 per cent, could safely be taken without serious injury to trade 
or to dealings in property. In the majority of cases, they proposed an 
increase of 50 per cent or over 60 per cent, but in regard to certain 
items they thought that it would not be safe to go so high. The most 
important of these items are the bond and release. Here, they con- 
sidered that there should be no increase where the amount affected does 
not exceed Rs. 100, and an increase of only 25 per cent, for amounts 
between Rs. 100 and Rs. 500; for amounts in excess of Rs. 500, they 
thought an increase of 50 per cent, might safely be imposed. In the 
matter of bills of exchange and insurance policies, they pointed out 
that while they thought these instruments could sustain an increased 
duty of 50 per cent, they feared that the result of purely provincial 
legislation to this effect would be to divert transactions from Calcutta 
to the detriment both of trade and of revenue. They suggested an in- 
crease of duty of 26 per cent, but not without misgivings, for they 
realised that the danger of diverting trade, though reduced, would by 
no means be eliminated. The Government of Bengal after considering 
the whole case came to the conclusion that any enhancement on docu- 
ments of these classes should be uniform throughout India, and we have 
accordingly moved the Government of India to undertake legislation 
on this subject. The only province of importance, which is concerned, 
is Bombay; and if the Government of Bombay are also in trouble, as 
they allege, over their financial settlement, we trust that they will agree 
to an enhancement in the case of these documents. 

A difficulty has arisen in the case of documents for which unified 
stamps are used. The most important of these are acknowledgments, 
chcaues, promissory notes and receipts. The Committee thought that 
an increase of 100 per cent, could safely be imposed in all these 
cases, except in the case of promissory' notes, where they proposed 
to limit the enhancement to 25 per cent. The Government of India 
have, however, issued orders that no change should be made by provincial 
legislation regarding the stamp duty on documents on which tinified 
stamps are used, and they have informed us that they are considering the 
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question of introducing an amending Bill covering these items or some of 
them in the Indian legislature. If lliat Bill is passed, it will presum- 
ably necessitate a reconsideration of the assignment made to us by 
the Government of India on account of unified stamps; a matter which, 
you, Sir, raised in this Council a few months ago. That, however, 
is a matter for future consideration, and does not affect our Bill. The 
Bill, as the Council will observe, is a highly technical measure and 
it will require careful consideration at the hands of the Select Com- 
mittee. We hope, however, that the advice which we have received 
from the expert committee, which I have mentioned, has enabled us 
to put forward the Bill in a form which will present no great difficulties 
either to the Select Committee or^to the Council. Non-judicial stamps 
are of course on an entirely different footing to court-fees. There can, 

I think, be no question as to the propriety of Government raising 
revenue out of noti-judicial stamps. The existing rates have practi- 
cally been unchanged since the original Stamp Act was passed in 1879, 
because the amending Act of 1899, which is now in force, was not 
designed to increase the revenue, but to clear up certain doubts and 
difficulties which had been experienced in working the original Act. 

I claim, therefore, that we are fully justified in enhancing the rates 
which are fixq^l so long as 40 years ago, if we can do so in a manner 
which will cause no serious injury to trade and commerce and to deal- 
ings with property. We believe that our Bill fulfils these conditions. 
It has been approved by an expert committee and by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, but if it contains any defects, they can be 
removed in the Select Committee. T, therefore, ask the Council with 
some confidence to allow us to refer this Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. BUOY PR08AD SINGH ROY : I beg to congratulate the ITon^hle 
the Finance Member for the very able and i netful manner in which 
he has introduced the taxation Bills. The question of taxation is 
always unpleasant; even to a wealthy and prosperous nation, and it 
is more so to a f>oor nation like us. Bat the Hon^ble Mover,* 
with his characteristic ability, and by his sincere solicitude not to 
impose much hardship on the community, has removed much of its 
unpleasantness and has succeeded in convincing us that an additional 
income is necessary to carry on the administration of the country. But 
along with other members of this House, I also believe that retrenchment 
is possible in the various departments of the Government, and I am 
of opinion that retrenchroent should be effected wherever there is room 
for it. I frankly confess that I am unable to attach much importance 
to the expression ** irreducible minimum ” used by the HonGde the 
Finance Member. Every settled fact in this Government may be 
unsettled and every irreducible fig\ire may be reduced if the Govern- 
ment desire, and if they really co-operate with the advocates of 
retrenchment. But T am not one of those who believe that retrench- 
ment is the panacea of all evils; it may bring us some money, but 
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certainly not so much as we require. At the same time, I must say 
that it is the nation's wish that the money derived from taxation 
should be well spent — it should be spent on the moral and material 
advancement of tthe people and not on the ordinary administration. 
From His Excellency’s speech in Novemlwjr last and that of the 
^Hon’ble the Finance Member, it is perfectly evident that these taxa- 
tions are required mainly to meet the charges of the ordinary administra- 
tion and not to enable our Ministers to carry out the schemes which 
will save Bengal from ruin. A nation, however poor it may be, will 
not refuse to pay money if it derives some benefit from the sacrifice* 
it is called upon to make, but no nation will be compelled to pay money 
for a long time by arguments based upon the rigidity of the Central 
Government or of the unalterable nature of the f nancial settlement arrived 
at on the Meston Committee’s report. T am as much anxious as any 
member of the Government to see that the Iteforms should succeed. 
So T must say that if the Government want to check non-co-operation, 
which is daily assuming a formidable strength and magnitude, and 
to counteract which thoughtless repression has been resorted to, they 
should be prepared to spend more money for the benefit of the people, and 
to change their repressive policy by following which they have only 
succeeded in converting thousands of my countrymen into non-co- 
oi)eratorH. That will be, in ray humble opinion, a very effective anti- 
non-co-oj)eration propaganda. It is the callous attitude of the 
Government to the public opinion that has enabled Mahatma Gandhi 
and his party to form this anti-Govefnment organisation. I also take 
this opportunity to ask Government what steps they propose to take 
to move the Central Government to help us with a more equitable share 
of financial allotments; so that I shall be in a position to tell my consti- 
tuency that the present taxation Bills are, as His Excellency said, 
only temporary measures to meet the Government deficit and that they 
are doing their best to have more money from Delhi. 

With these words I support the taxation pioposals and I do so with 
the high hopes roused in my mind by the speech delivered by the 
Hon’ble Sir Suren dm Nath Banerjea last evening in which he said 
that the taxations will enable the Government to raise a loan to carry 
out the anti-malarial and other beneficial schemes: I do not support 
the taxation proposals to enable the Government to strengthen the 
police or to build new jails to humiliate or molest my countrymen for 
offences which are either imaginary or often quite negligible. 

Colonel A. J. PUGH : There are one or two points that I should like the 
Hon’ble the Finance Member to clear up before I am in a position to 
support the Bill. Firstly, I am in .trouble in regard to the point 
whether he. is entitled to bring in this legislation. If he will refer 
to the schedules to the Stamp Act, he will find that under Schedule I, 
the local Government is entitled to impose certain taxes; No. 8 is a stamp 
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duty other than duties on which the amount is fixed by the Indian legisla- 
ture. We have the Indian Stamp Act that has been in force for a 
considerable number of years, and the amount of the stamp duty on 
all these items is fixed by the Indian legislature. 

Then, under these circumstances, as far as Schedule I is concerned, 
it seems to be clear that the Hon*ble the Finance Member has no 
power to introduce this legislation, because the amount of the stamp 
duty has already been fixed. He will no doubt refer to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, section 80 A(2). This Act soys — 

The local legislature of any province may, subject to the provisions of the sub- 
section next following, repeal or alter as to that province any law made either 
before or after the commencement of this Act, by any authority in Britisli India 
other than that local legislature. 

Well, therefore, this Government has power to repeal or alter any law 
of the Government of India. I will stop here for a moment. I would 
suggest that in bringing in an amended Act of this sort, you are going 
to cause tremendous complications in dealing with the stamp duties 
throughout India. I will come to that particular point a little later. 
I will only now say that if you are entitled to impose this Act, it will 
be far better if you would do it by lepealing the Indian Stamp Act so 
far as Bengal is concerned and then by bringing in a new Act. That, 
I suggest, is the first point and that is that you should repeal the Indian 
Stamp Act and then bring in fresh legivslation. 

The next point is that under section 80 A (3), the local legislature 
of any province may not, without the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, make or take into consideration any law — 

(a) imposing or authorising the imposition of any new tax, unless 
the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted from this provision by rules made 
under this Act. 

Now, the local Government may not make any law imposing or 
authorising the imposition of any new tax unless they obtain the consent 
of the Govermnent of India. Is this not a new tax ? No, it is not a 
new tax at all. It is an old tax. Therefore, my suggestion with 
refereitfce to that is th^t you cannot increase the duties payable under 
the new law. These are, therefore, my ffubmissions with reference to 
the point whether the matter should l)e proceeded with and referred to 
a Select Committee. If you decide that you can proceed with it and 
refer it to the Select Committee, I should like to make one or two 
remarks as to whether it is possible to work the Act. I submit to the 
Council that an Act of this sort will cause inconvenience all round 
hear, hear ”). There are many points of defect in the new Act, 
but there is no necessity to go through them all. Under the Government 
of India Act, a Collector anywhere in India has power to certify that a 
document is properly stamped. You may also get a document registered 
anywhere in India. What is to happen if a person who has got to pay a 
aiainp duty here goes to Bombay to g^t a document stamped there relating 

24 
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to something to be done in Calcutta or relating to any property in 
Calcutta. Now, under the present law, as it is, he is entitled to execute 
this document in Bombay and he is entitled to get it stamped in 
Bombay. He can get it registered in Bombay. Further than that, 
by going to the Collector of Bombay, he may pay five rupees and get 
a certificate that that document has been properly stamped. He then 
goes to get the document registered in Bombay, and the Registrar of 
Bombay acquaints the Registrar of Calcutta with the fact that such 
and such a document has been presented for registration there. The 
man has got a registered document with a certificate of the Collector 
of Bombay that it is properly stamped. What happens then? He 
then comes over to Calcutta say, to file a suit. He is then told that 
notwithstanding the certificate that he has got under the Act, which is 
perfectly good and which the Collector of Bombay was perfectly right 
in giving, the certificate that was given in Bombay, although correct 
for so long, is absolutely incorrect when you bring the document to 
Calcutta. 

I submit that proposals of that sort cannot work, cannot be acted 
on. It will bring the whole thing down to absurdity. Take, for 
instance, the case of a transaction where five bighas of land on one side 
of the Barakar river and five bighas are on the other side of it. You are 
going to have a particular stnmp duty for the land on one side of the 
river and another for the land on the other side of it. Of course, the 
answer may be that although the document is correctly stamped so far 
as Bombay is concerned, yet it only becomes incorrectly stamped when 
brought here. Then, take it that le}»al proceedings are contemplated 
to be taken, a person finds that if he institutes the proceedings in 
Bombay, he will not have to ])ay any additional duty, whereas if he 
institutes them in Calcutta, he wall have to pay additional duty. Then 
section 17 of the Stamp Act, which it is not projwsed to repeal or alter, 
says that a document must be stamped before or at the time of execution. 
You are not proposing to repeal or alter that section and yet you only 
provide under this Bill to stamp the documents once, without saying 
that you have got to stamp the document twice; you simply impose 
an additional duty, althought^under the Act you have got to stamp it 
once. Then apparently under the Act, if you execute a document in 
Bombay or anywhere outside the province, you cannot correctly stamp 
it if you want to. 

Then there is another point. There is no power given here to the 
Collector of Bombay to receive this extra duty which the Government of 
Bengal wishes to impose. Until ihe document is brought here, it is 
perfectly correctly stamped, and it is only when it comes to Bengal that 
it is incorrectly stamped. 

Then there are one or two points with reference to the Bill. I say 
that the Bill itself as drawn is needlessly confusing and with reference 
to that I notice, in this and several other Acts, that there seems to be a 
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desire on the part of some people in the Legislative Department to shirk 
their duty — 

The Hon’ble Mr. KERR: May I raise to a point of order? Is the 
member in order in attacking persons who cannot defend themselves? 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT (Babu Surendra Nath Ray): I think 
Colonel A. J. Pugh should not make any such remarks. 

Colonel A. J. PUGH: I do not want to attack anybody. I want to 
ask the Hon’ble the Finance Member why he did not 
take the trouble to perfect his Bill before he presented 
it before the Council. No doubt, it will be corrected when it 
goes to Select Committee, but why should the Select Committee take the 
trouble of redrafting the Bill. Section 19A (?i2)of the Bill lays down 
that the provisions contained in clau>e (6) of the proviso to sub-section 
(J) of section 32 sliall, with the necessary modifications, apply to such 
instrument. What are the necessary modifications? Why should we 
have to take the trouble of finding out what are the necessary modifi- 
cations. There is quite enough complexity without having to under- 
take the construction of sections like those. The same remarks apply 
to section 7. I will read it and if half the members of this House 
understand it,^ I shall be surprised. It runs — 

In sections 23A, 24 and 29, in the case of any instrument mentioned in those 
sections, and also mentioned m S<?liedule lA as chargeable with duty under that 
schedule, the description of such instrument shall, for the purposes of those sec- 
tions, be the description contained in the article in Schedule lA, which corres- 
ponds to the article in Schedule I, referred to in section 23A, section 24 or section 
29, as the case may be, in order to describe such instrument. 

Therefore, in order to describe an instrument you have got to refer to 
Schedule lA, and you have got to compare Schedule I A with some other 
schedule and then you find out what is really meant. I submit, an 
ordinary man will hardly be able to construe this section, and 1, as a 
lawyer, personally feel great difficulty in understanding what it means. 

I do not want to go into tlie details of the schedule. There are only 
one or two points to which 1 should like to draw the Hon’ble the Finance 
Member’s attention. Various items have been included in the schedule 
from which the stamp duty realised will be almost negligible, I do 
not know whether he can tell me how much stamp duty is likely to be 
realised from bottomry bonds? I have practised here for some time and 
I can say that bottomry bonds are very rare- There are several other 
items which are quite unnecessary. Then with regard to leases. 1 
submit that leases are sufficiently stamped already. The Hon’ble the 
Finance Member probably thinks that any document relating to land 
should bear an increased stamp duty. I know perfectly well that 
there are many landlords and many ienants in Calcutta who accept leases 
under purely verbal arrangements. They trust one another, . anil 
another reason is that the stamp duty on leases is sufficiently high at 
present. Therefore, if you are going to increase the duty on leases you 
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will probably get less money tban before. Then with regard to stamp 
dnty on conveyances, T would refer to what the Hon’ble the Finance 
Member himself said when a day or two ago he spoke on these Bills. 
What he said was that if a purchaser of a property could pay Rs. 1,000 
as stamp duty on his purchase, he must have purchased it for a lakh of 
rupees, and it seemed to him that the purchaser would not mind paying 
an additional Rs. 500 as stamp duty. That may be so, but what I beg 
to submit is that the Hon'ble Member has told us that the stamp duty 
will be increased by 50 per cent. As a matter of fact, however, the 
increase is 250 per cent. He has altogether omitted to take into consi- 
deration the fact that the stamp duty has already been raised from 
Rh. 1,000 io Rs. 3,000 under the Tmp^'ovement Trust Act, and therefore 
what he proposes to do is to raise it from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 3,500. 

The Hon’ble Mr. KERR: Perhaps it will clear the air if T deal with 
the legal dithciilty that Colonel Pugh has raised. If he will turn to the 
Devolution Rules on page 107 of the Council Manual, item No. 20, he 
will see there, among the list of provincial subjects, that the entry is — 
“ Non-judicial stamps, subject to legislation hv tl>e Indian legisla- 
ture.*’ That is Ihe classifieation of non-judicial stamps for the purpose of 
the Devolution Rules. Thev are provincial, subject to legislation bv the 
Indian legislature. Then if he will turn to section 80A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, clause (.9), sub-clause (f), he will see that the local 
legislature of anv province may not, without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General, make or take into consideiation any law regulating 
any provincial subiect which has been declared bv rules under the Act 
to be, either in whole or in part, subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature. That is the position of !ion-iudicial stamps; that is to sav, 
the local legislature may, with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, legislate for the purpose of fixing the amount of non-judicial 
stamps. That I think completely answers the preliminary^ point raised 
by Colonel Pugh. As to the other points which have been raised by 
him I shall have something to say at the close of the debate. 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I oppose the Bill.' I am 
sorry that the speeches of the members who supported the Bills 
yesterday and the day before could not convince me to change my opinion. 
I do not say anything on the legal aspect of the thing, but I say again 
that the Government proposal is absurd and we cannot and should not 
support the taxation proposals in the way in which they have been 
brought before the Council. We are told at pages 4 and 5 of the printed 
speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr that for this year we require Rs. 11 crores 
for our expenditure. Certainly he makes a mistake here. He has shown 
on page 3 that this year we require Rs. 1,083 lakhs for our expenditure 
and that including Rs. 63 lakhs of the Government of India contri- 
bution. He has made a mistake in this, and I pointed this out to 
Mr. Spry who told me that he did not include this Rs. 63 lakhs as that has 
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been paid this year. From what he says on pages 4 and 5, I take it 
that that is the normal expenditure. He shows we require Rs 
Cl crores for establishment, Rs. 1G3 lakhs for contingencies and Rs. 3 
crores for non-establishment charges, and he gives the details — ^Rs. 114 
lakhs on account of Public Works, Rs. 65 lakhs on account of educa- 
tional grants, Rs. 28 lakhs for Medical and Public Health and Rs- 24 
lakhs for waterways and embankments, and he says that th^ balance 
Rs. 70 lakhs is made up mainly of the expenses of profit-earning 
depariments like Forests and Jail Manufactures. I understand that it 
does not include Rs. 63 lakhs which we are required to pay to the 
Govemment of India after three years. If our normal requirement 
is Rs. 11 crores our income is e.stjmated this year at Rs. 866 lakhs and 
next year Rs. 891 lakhs, that is, he hopes that next year there will 
be an increase of Rs. 25 lakhs. This year there has been a heavy 
decrease in our revenue and expenditure has been curtailed to a great 
extent and thus he is really able to manage with Rs. 10 crores and 20 
lakhs though our normal requirement is Rs. 11 crores. Thus, we 
cannot expect to get more than Rs. 9 crores and we expect by all these 
taxation proposalfPto get a crore and 50 lakhs of rupees. If we 
utilise the whole of this sum, we will again be short by Rs. 50 lakhs, not 
to speak of tjie contribution to the Government of India. Even if 
our financial condition improves, I fail to understand how we can borrow 
next year with a clear deficit of Rs. 50 lakhs. Is it not a deception 
practised upon us? I cannot understand the real situation. I can 
understand the situation of the Hon^ble Mr. Kerr who is a paid 
Member of Government, but I cannot really understand our worthy 
Ministers. Last year, when we protested against the appropriation of 
heavy sums for sanitary and other measures, when we warned our 
Ministers not to divert this money, but to keep for nation-building 
departments, we were assured then that there would be fear of taxation, 
but this year we are told that money is required very urgently and we 
must pay the money and in the same breath we are told that we cannot 
borrow this year as there is a deficit of Rs. 90 lakhs and in this state pf 
our finance nobody will trust us. How the position will improve, I 
fail to understand. V expected a definitq reply on the point yesterday, 
but I was disappointed. I am not a financier. I may make a mistake. 
But if the Hon’ble Member can convince us by well-reasoned argu- 
ments, I will have nothing to say, and I will wait to hear what reply he 
has got to give to this question. It is reajly a deception to say that you 
need not be anxious, we would have the money by borrowing and then 
to say that you must raise money by taxation. I did not expect 
this from our woithy Ministers. To my mind, even these taxations 
will not improve our finance- It would of course have been quite a 
different thing if the money was required for one or two years, but that 
is not the idea. We are simply told that money is required and if wa 
' once commit the mistake by finding money by taxation we can never 
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expect to get any help from the Government of India afterwards who 
will naturally then say that you are in a position to manage your own 
affairs and if you require further money, raise it by taxation — your 
land tax is inadequate and so forth. The result will be further 
taxation. 

Our position has been misunderstood in certain quarters, and it is 
being asked whether we are really non-co-operators. I assert that 
we are not non-co-operators, b\it you, by your action, are driving 
people to the non-co-operation camp inasmuch as this will lead people 
to have their disputes decided by arbitration courts. What would be 
tho position if there is a further decrease as there has been this year in 
the receipts from Stamps and Excise? 

I submit that it was a mistake on our part to accept the situation 
with a heavy deficit in the beginning. Tjord Meston’s Committee, 
I be^lieve, was prepared to allow a reasonable surplus over our normal 
expenditure, but in the beginning there was a great hope that there 
would be a large cash balance which could be utilised and that within a 
few years some relief might be secured from the Government of India, 
and I think it is on this belief that our worthy Ministers held out hopes 
to us that we need not be afraid of new taxation ; but scarcely a year has 
passed when we are asked by our Ministers that we must 'find money by 
taxation, otherwise how is it possible for them to drive away malaria 
from the country ? 

The other day I was told by Mr. Das that he heard in England that 
the Secretary of State was thinking of making another readjustment 

Mr. 8. R. DAS: That was a private conversation. 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: I beg your pardon. 
What I say is: do not practise fraud or dev^epti m on us. You know 
full well that your contribution to the Government of India will not 
cease after three years and then you will have to find money again. 
We are warned by my friend, Sir Robert Watson-Smyth, that we must 
not displease the Government of India, they will laugh at us and they 
will deprive us of what they have given- 

[Here the member having reached the time-limit had to conclude 
his remarks.] 

Rai ilOCENDRA CHU|fDER CHOSE Bahadur: I have been a 
diligent student of the histories of all countries, but I have not yet 
come across a single instance in which the people have been taxed three 
times on three subjects on three successive days. I shall be told that 
you are being taxed by your own representatives — by your trusted 
leaders, the Hon’ble Ministers. I shall be told that these taxes are 
required for increased salaries and that they are required to fight the 
dread scourge of malaria. It is Divine Providence which asks you to 
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th^se taxes iing^rudgingrly. Do not be so unpatriotic, so Jisloj^al, so 
sacrilegious as to object to the payment of these taxes. I should have 
been very glad to be on the side of our hon’ble Ministers and of those 
fellow-members who came from north and south, from east and west 
like those that came to the piping to the pied piper of Hammelin and 
I do hope they will meet with the same fate. I do desire that Govern- 
ment should remember the saying of St. Paul that things should be done 
with decency and proper decorum and not in a hurry. Now, I am 
afraid the Government of Bengal is not properly advised by its lawyers. 
The question raised by Colonel Pugh is not so easy of disposal. It 
raises the question of a great juristic importance. The Hon'ble Mr. 
Kerr was strictly right in what he said, but he did not see the larger 
issues involved. The question isMiis. There has been a devolution of 
the provinces. In the United States of America there are different 
stamp laws, different court -fee laws, but the document stamped properly 
111 the Iowa State can be properly received as evidence in tlie State ot ]Sew 
York, because the Central Government has legislated that it should be so. 
Until the Central Government here does legislate that a document 
properly stamped ^n Bombay should be received as properly stamped 
in Bengal, this Bill should not l>e passed. Tliis is a question of jurispru- 
dence w'hich the Government must take into consideration. A little read- 
ing of law is sometimes necessary. Now', speaking on the merits of this 
Bill, it is ver>' easily said “ Increase the stamp duty I do believe 
and indeed I have been so told that these three taxes have been intro- 
duced because Government did not dare to put a direct taxation upon 
the |>eople. They thought it was the easiest w'ay. The people would not 
be able to do without stamping documents or when going to the courts. 
Therefore, non-co-operation could be killed in this way. I say, this is 
not a straightforward course. I believe that this has been recommended 
by certain very astute solicitors and barri.sters. (A voice: And vakils P) 
No, never vakils. Look at this question? What does it mean? You 
know in the course of 100 years every property changes hands. Some 
gentlemen here — some Rajahs and Maharajas — consider that their pro- 
perties will always remain in the hands of their children but they must 
pass fiands. Therefore, it means that the Government takes away 
3 per cent, of the entire property of the lanH of the rich as well as the poor. 
(A voice: Quite right.) Yes, but you must clearly understand this fact 
that your property would not always remain in your family, that 3 per 
cent, of the property will be taken away and 3 per cent, for every 25 
years in mortgages and aales. It will be about 12 per cent, in 100 years. 
If you want to pay this tax, appreciate this fact and then you can vote, 
but do not vote like dumb, driven cattle. There are various difficulties 
in this Act. Schedules are so made as when looked on the face of it 
there seems to be an improvemenf on the old Act, but I have calcula- 
ted and found that they are exactly where they were before, excepting 
that you say that you have made 60 per cent, increase everywhere. 
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So the difficulties and deficiencies of the draftini^ are I’^any, but these 
may surely be removed by the Select Committee, but the main question 
remains — Should we have this Act and should we have this tax? Is it 
required for our purposes? Is it required for pieventiiii? malaria or 
improving salaries. Now, I am under no delusion whatsoever. We 
shall have no money either for medical relief or tor drinking water or for 
primary *8chools or for technological colleges. Wc shall never have 
them, but we shall only have to pay taxes. Therefore, 1 sti ongly oppose 
this new tax and I do hope that it will be rejecteil. 

SECRETARY to GOVERNMENTp FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. H. E. Spry): I wish to deal with a few points raised by 
Colonel Pugh and Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur. It w’ill, 
however, be realised, I hope, that I am not a lawyer nor am I respon- 
sible for the drafting of this Bill. It appears that both Colonel Pugh 
and the Rai Bahadur are in difficulty as to what is going to happen to a 
man who executes a document in Bombay, gets it stamped there, and 
brings it to Calcutta. Exactly what kind of document Colonel Pugh was 
thinking of, I do not know, but if Colonel Pugh will read this Bill, and 
I presume he has done so, he will find that in clause 4 certain additions 
are made to section 3 of the Act in respect of the follo^Ying classes of 
documents only t — 

The first class is — ** every instrument, mentioned in Schedule lA 
as chargeable witli diity under that Schedule, which, not having been 
previously cxec'uted by any person, is executed in Bengal on or after the 
first day of April, 1922,” that is to say, an instrument which has not 
been executed hitherto and is executed for the first time in this province. 
The second kind of d(xjument is described thus — “ every instrument 
mentioned in Schedule lA as chargeable with duty under that Schedule, 
which, not having been previously executed by any person, is executed 
out of Bengal on or after the first day of April, 1922, and relates to any 
property situated, or to any matter or thing done or to be done in 
Bengal, and is received in Bengal.” This second class comprises docu- 
ments executed out of Bengal which relate to property situated in this 
province, and which are received in Bengal. Colonel Pugh said that 
ho had some difficulty in following the drafting of the Bill. But I hope 
it will be clear from what I have said that we propose to impose addi- 
tional duty only in regard to these two classes of documents. 

Colonel A .J. PUGH: I had no difficulty in following clause 4. 

Mr. H. E. SPRY: I am glad I have been able to carry Colonel Pugh 
with me as far as that clause is concerned. Rai Jogendra Chunder 
Ghose Bahadur made certain references to the position in America. I 
am not competent to go into the details of the American law and prac- 
tice on this point, but I understand that the position there is this : when 
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an instrument is correctly stamped in' one State it is taken as correctly 
stamped throughout the whole of America. But I am informed that 
the law does not enable a person to execute in one State a document 
relating to a property situated in another State in order to avoid a 
higher charge in the latter. What we want to do is not to penalise a man 
who goes to Bombay to execute a document. He may do so. All we 
want to do is to safeguard our interests in the case of a man .who goes 
over the border of the province, say to Bihar and Orissa, where the 
stamp duty may be lower than in Bengal, in order to execute a document 
relating to property situated in Bengal. And we safeguard our interests 
to this extent that when that document is brought into Bengal, it will 
be liable to the higher duty proposed by this Bill. It seems to me that 
that is not going too far and that il will not introduce avoidable complica- 
tions. There is nothing in this Bill to prevent a person from executing 
a document anywhere he pleases, but if it relates to property within this 
province, in order to secure ourselves from loss of revenue, it is provided 
that the Bengal duty shall be paid when the document is brought into 
Bengal. That is but right, and 1 do not think there are any grounds 
for the hardship Uiat appears to be apprehended by Colonel Pugh and 
Rai Jogendra Chunder Chose Bahadur. 

Colonel Ppgh found some difficulty in following clause 6 of the 
Bill, especially sub-clause (m) of the new section 19-A, which reads, 
the provisions contained in clause (h) of the proviso to sub-section (3) 
of section 32 shall, with the necessary modifications, apply to such 
instrument, but the provisions contained in clause (a) of the said pro- 
viso shall not apply thereto. In regard to this Colonel Pugh accused 
the Hon’ble the Finance Member of not reading through the Bill care- 
fully before bringing it before the Council. I can only say, in passing, 
that this Bill was not drafted primarily for lawyers, and it was assumed 
that those who would deal with it would be endowed with certain amount 
of common sense. I think if Colonel Pugh will turn to section 32 of the 
Act and apply his mind to it, he will find that there is no difficulty in 
understanding what these words mean. Section 32 deals with a docu- 
ment, executed outside British India and brought into British India. 
In this clause reference is made to documents executed out of Bengal and 
brought in Bengal, and the only modification required is the substitution 
of the word “ Bengal for the words British India.'* 

There are one or two other points raised by Colonel Pugh which I 
would like to deal with ^before I resume my seat. Colonel Pugh referred 
to the Hon'ble Mr. Kerr's remark that if a man were buying property 
valued at one lakh of rupees on which he now has to pay a duty of 
Rs. 1,000, he would not object to paying an additional Rs. 600 by way of 
stamps. Colonel Pugh remarked J;hat this might be so, but that it has 
no application to Calcutta where in addition to the one per cent, pay- 
able to Government, two per cent, on the value is also realized under the 
Improvement Trust Act. 
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The Bill does not propose to touch the amount payable to the Trust 
but only to increase the duty payable to Government by 50 per cent., 
and I put it to Colonel Pugh, as a matter of arithmetic, that an increase 
of 500 on 3,000 is a relatively smaller enhancement than an increase 
of 500 on 1,000, to which apparently he takes no exception. 

As regards Bottomry bonds, to which reference was made, I believe 
few such^bonds are executed in this province, but when increasing 
stamp duties generally, there seemed to be no reason for omitting this 
particular form of bond. 

As regards clause 7 (new section 29-A), I cannot agree with Colonel 
Pugh that it is so badly worded that its meaning cannot be understood, 
but, if I may say so, I think that as it was read by Colonel Pugh, it was 
extremely difficult to follow. At saihe time, I freely admit that it is 
not very happily worded, and I am sure Colonel Pugh will agree that 
the drafting of a complicated law like the Stamp law is not an easy or 
a simple matter. These are matters that will be gone into by the Select 
Committee and I have no doubt the Select Committee will be able to 
suggest to Government a better wording of this clause. 

As regards leases, a special reference will be found in the report of 
the Committee appointed to advise on this matter. As we have said, in 
our report, we have followed the English law as far as possible. It 
was pointed out to us that in long-term leases, a much smaller stamp duty 
is paid here than in England, and we felt justified in recommending 
the increased rates proposed in the Bill. 

All the points raised by Colonel Pugh were carefully considered by 
the Committee, and the decision of Government on our recommend- 
ations was not arrived at hastily. Improvements will doubtless be 
effected in Select Committee, but I submit that there is nothing seriously 
wrong with the Bill a^ it has been presented to the Council. 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: Though we have been badly 
defeated over the last two taxation Bills, I must confess, that I am 
pugnacious enough to get up to oppose this Bill also, on the same con- 
stitutional, political and financial grounds, and I shall go on opposing 
till I have a particle of voice left in my throat; because I feel that 
these taxations for meeting the ordinary cost of administration will 
slowly drive the country to ruin. 

Though one of our Hon’ble Ministers has often said that he did not 
believe in taxation for Bengal, and though he has not taken the Council 
into his confidence as to the reasons for the change of his opinion, our 
veteran Ministers for Public Health yesterday eloquently supported the 
taxation Bills, because he asserted that out of this Rs. crores, he 
would get Rs. 19 lakhs a year, to meet the anti-malarial loan project 
of Rs. 2 crores. I do not know how the silver bullets, supplied by this 
Council, are going to kill this great ogre of malaria: but I suppose, it 
is not unknown that it is not the germ of malaria alone that is respon- 
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sible for all tliis havoc, but that the want of stamina in the half-starving 
population of Bengal is responsible for their failure to withstand its 
ravages. Germs of disease are common enough everywhere, but, if we 
have the requisite physical vigour, we can defy them. What is the 
Hon’ble Minister going to do to drive the chronic poverty of the people 
so as to enable them to withstand the disease? Will taxation help to 
give the people better and more ample food? 

Then, again, why should his grand anti-malarial project necessitate 
a loan policy? Only Rs. 2 crores are needed. The Hon’ble Minister 
can get his Rs. 2 crores out of the Rs. 3 crores that the Government 
propose to raise by taxation during the next 2 years. Though I am 
opposing the taxation Bills, I will make this offer to the Uon’ble Minis- 
ter; viz., if he will bring pressure to bear on the executive Government 
to make retrenchments and give him Rs. 2 crores in 2 years out of this 
taxation, I will not only support the Bill myself, but try to persuade 
members of our party to do the same. What right has the Hou’ble 
Minister or anybody else to tie the hands of the three next Councils, by 
a loan policy lasting over 10 years? 

Then, the Hop’ble Mr. Kerr said yesterday that the increase of 
income of the Government servants was more apparent than real but 
that the others had also got an increase. Nearly 90 per cent, of the 
people of Bengal depend on agriculture; if Ihe Hon'ble Member can 
prove by facts and figures, which are so easily obtainable in his depart- 
ment, that the income of these people have considerably increased dur- 
ing the last few years, I shall gladly support his financial policy. 

We have heard a great deal about the bed-rock state of the financial 
condition of Bengal. But, Sir, is the Finance Member sure that no 
further retrenchments can be made? This Council passed a resolution 
that there should be two Executive Councillors only in Bengal. Wlien 
it was announced that the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler was going to 
leave this Government, the members of this Council naturally thought 
that his place would not be filled up. Has the Government done this? 
Has not the Government appointed another gentleman in his jdace? 
Is this the way to effect retrenchment? If this Council is strong 
enough, the budget expenditure may even come down from bed-rock to 
rock-bottom. 

My reading of section 72E. of the Government of India Act told 
me that His Excellency the Governor had the power of vetoing these 
Bills, but now, we know that the decision of the Council is final. Let 
my brother councillors'consider what a tremendous power and responsi- 
bility they have in their hands. Let them pause and consider before 
they increase the already heavy burden of the people. If they are con- 
vinced that absolutely no retrenchment can be made in the cost, of the 
administration, if they are convinced that the post of Commissioners 
cannot be abolished, if they are convinced that the number of Execu- 
tive Councillors cannot be reduced, if they are convinced that the 
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number of steam-launches in the River Police cannot be reduced, in 
short, if they are convinced that absolutely no retrenchment can be 
effected, let them support the Bill; I have no quarrel with them. But 
if they have an atom of belief that retrenchment might be effected, let 
them beware, and not commit the country to this reckless expenditure. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: I rise on this occasion to 
oppose this Bill and I will briefly give my reasons for the opposition which 
I have to offer to the proposals. In the first place, in my own personal 
experience as a member of this Legislature, I do not remember any 
occasion when such a hasty legislation has been introduced or attempted 
to be rushed through, I say, within less than 24 hours. I received this 
Bill only yesterday, and when T consulted the Legislative Secretary and 
asked him to explain the provisions of the Bill — which I must say are 
conundrums to me without the memorandum — he confessed that he was 
not in a position to explain the different clauses of the Bill to me. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: That is not correct. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: I wanted to know what are 
the increases that are proposed to be effected by thi^ Bill, and I was 
told that he could not give me that information. The memorandum 
was being printed, and he very kindly promised to supply me with it as 
soon as it was ready. We got this memqrandum, and I ask you to say 
whether it is possible for any one, specially men of ordinary intelligence 
like ourselves, to understand the various clauses of' the Bill at such a 
short notice, I deprecate this hasty legislation. I remember only 
one occasion when an Act was passed in such a great hurry — it was Lord 
Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act. I deprecate this because it is referred 
to the reformed legislature. Then I understand that a committee was 
appointed, but now there is nothing of the sort. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The Bengal Stamp Amendment Bill, 
with the statement of objects and reasons, was posted to»^ all members 
of this Council on the 20th of of this month. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: It is stated here in a fly-leaf 
that the Bill is not complete without the memorandum, and the memo- 
landum would be circulated as soon as it was ready. The memorandum 
was not circulated till about 3-30 p.m. to-day. If I am incorrect, I shall 
be very ready to be corrected. 

We are told that a committee was appointed to consider this measure 
and the Bill as drafted and laid before the Council is the product of this 
committee. I may ask — What was the objection to taking the House 
into confidence? Why was not the proposal for fresh taxation made 
here to tap a source of revenue and a committee appointed to ^o into 
the matter and submit definite proposals to the Council? I think it is 
the bureaucratic Government which have prepared the BiU. As 
Colonel Pugh has rightly observed, it is no wonder if several of tho 
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non-official members, if not all of them, have failed to understand the 
various clauses of the Bill. I wonder whether all the Hon^ble Minis- 
ters understood the several clauses of the Bill. I have been a party to 
some taxation proposals in assenting to the introduction of some 
measures for providing additional funds to make up the deficit. Well, 
notwithstanding the difference of opinion in this Council on this matter 
I say that I voted for the introduction of two measures, but 1 made a 
stipulation when doing so that they should be in forc-e for one year only 
just to help Government to adjust their finances and to put things in 
order. 

I understand from the figures that were placed before us, that there 
was the irreducible minimum deficit of Rs. 90 lakhs. I listened with 
great interest to the speeches of the oppositionists in regard to the deficit, 
which has been so clearly illustrated by facts and figures by the TToirhle 
Mr. Kerr. I do not want to go into these calculations, but I have 
listened to the speeches of Balm Indu Bhushan Dutta and Babu Surendra 
Nath Mallik, who have not been able to refute the facts and figures 
supplied by the ITon’ble Mr. Kerr. They propose retrenchment here, 
there and ever\^v;^ere. The various standing committees have been 
charged with the duty of formulating retrenchment proposal; and the 
best thing totdo is not to forestall their recommendations. And hence 
T say let us wait for a year, Ipt us not wreck the Government but help 
them for a year, and let us concentrate ourselves on making retrench- 
ments when Budget for grants come up next March and if we succeed 
in doing that then we shall repeal these measures. 

Another thing* that T remarked upon is this: that these proposals 
of taxation have been prepared and formulated, behind our backs, and 
we were not taken into confidence. Tf there had been a frank discus- 
sion in this Council, suggestions from various members as also the 
public would have been forthcoming. My friend the Hon'ble Mr. 
P. C. Mitter very rightly said that constructive criticisms and destnic- 
tive criticisms are quite different things. I have made a. constructive 
proposal (T do not say that it is a counsel of perfection) that we should 
tax agricultural incon^es above Rs. 2,000, which is the amount on which 
income tax is paid. Please consider that proposal, which will affect 
only a limited number of rich and wealthy people. Why should we 
not consider such a proposal? Why put a halter round the necks of 
the poorer class of people? T submit that this matter has not been duly 
considered. I bow wijh reverence to the reference, which has been 
made by Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray to the name which I have the 
honour to bear, but I am not proposing any interference with the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal. Let the Permanent Settlement stand 
on the adamantine rock, as it stands, but why should not the zamindars 
of Bengal pay taxes in order to meet the exigencies of the situation to 
a certain extent? I do not think I am untrue to^ the traditions that I 
bear. 
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I find that the same argument is repeated here on this occasion, and 
I should like to say a few words, on that, before I sit down, and that is 
that the proposal for taxation should be thrown out on account of the 
repressive policy of Government. If I say that 1 fully and whole- 
heartedly sympathise with those who denounce the repressive policy of 
Government, I may be said to be advertising myself while supporting 
the Government in the matter of taxation, as it I could not look* at a 
thing from a different angle of vision. I do not think the Hon’ble 
Mr. Kerr is going to raise me to a higher pedestal than what I occupy. 
In these democratic days, I do not seek or need any favour, but I really 
think that it will be a short-sighted policy to wreck the entire fabric of 
Government for one single reason. There are various ways* of attack- 
ing the Government; therefore, instead of wrecking the whole Govern- 
ment, we should concentrate our attention on what is responsible for 
these measures. I trust my friends will not misunderstand me. 

Then about the Meston Committee. Here, again, we» harp on the 
same subject. I am sure that during the next 12 months every endea- 
vour should be made to right the wrong that has been done to this pro- 
vince. Am I to understand that before that is actually done we shall 
allow our house to crumble to pieces? It may be asked ^‘Why do you 
oppose this Bill if you want the money to be supplied?’’^ My answer 
is that I oppose it for these reasons. You want to make up the deficit 
of Rs. 90 lakhs. The Amusement Tax and llie Court-fees Bill will, 
1 hope, give you close upon Rs. 110 lakhs. I sav to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Kerr — ‘^rest content with that for the time being and give us an 
oppori unity of examining the financial position of Ibis province and also 
the budget which is coming up.” We ni'c' ])repared to help him to that 
extent to prevent deadlock. But if he wants any extra amount, as he 
certainly does, for financing any otlier object, that will be liable to mis- 
interpretation. The absolutely minimum amount that he requires, in 
order to make up the deficit, we are prepared to give him for one year. I 
know that my colleagues, many of whom are zealous workers in our 
country’s cause, would like to see that effective retrenchments, wher- 
ever possible, are made. There are various committees, in which 
many active and zealous members of this Council are members, and 
I hope they will uso their pruning-knife effectively in order to effect 
retrenchment. Lastly, I may say that if they do not succeed in making 
a reduction in expenditure, they will come in for a good deal of odium. 
T am sure we shall get adequate support for our reasonable proposals 
from them. 

I do not want to take up the time of the Council with any more 
cdiservations. I may only say that with reference to Calcutta we have 
got to pay not only 1 per cent, but 2 per cent in addition on account of 
the revenue of the Improvement Trust. Mr. Spry with great ingenuity 
has said that Rs. 3,500 is not a very great increase ; just in the same way 
the Government of India might say Rs. 4,000 is not a very great increase; 
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it is only Rs. 500, a proportionately small sum. I say that the great- 
est hardship will be inflicted upon; the people it we increase the duty. 
In the case of mortgages, contract-deeds and other things, the increase 
amounts to 15 to 100 per cent. I do not know how far the ambition 
of our executive Government will yet go. This Bill will be the greatest 
blow on the people that one can imagine. I should therefore oppose 
this motion. 

Babu JATINDRA NATH BA8U: I understood Colonel Pugh to 
apprehend that this Council has no authority to legislate in a matter 
like this. The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr has already pointed out to the Coun- 
cil the provisions of the Government of India Act and of the Devolution 
Rules which give the locjil (^ouiicil authority for this sort of legislation. 
We should also reineml>er that this Bill could only be* introduced into 
this Council with the sanction of the Government of India whicli) alone 
could call into question the authority of the local Government. 

With reference to the objection which Colonel Pugh urged that it 
would be very inconvenient if one province had one scale of stamp-fees 
and another province had anoihei scale of stamp-tees. J will give you 
a concrete instance which wull probably make the matter clear. A 
general power-of-attorney, for instance, has now to be stamped with 
Rs. 5 all ovei' India. If, in Bengal, we raise the stamp-fee uii a general 
power-of-attorney to Rs. 7-8 and Bombay continues the original Rs. 5 
then, suppose an inhabitant of Bombay gives a power-of-attorney 
stamped with Rs. 5, when that power-of-attorney is used in the province 
of Bengal, it will not be valid unless it bears the stain]) of Rs. 7-8. But 
the present Bill provides for a contingency like that. Kven now we 
have powers-of-attorne> (’omiiig to India from foreign countries. A 
power-of-attorney from England bears a sterling stamp and under the 
present law, as soon as it' comes to India it has to be produced within 
a certain period of time before the local revenue authority and the 
Indian stamp has to l>e put on it in order to validate it in India. If a 
power-of-attorney is executed in Bombay the only thing that will have 
to be done will be to pro<luce it before the local authority in this pro- 
vince'for proper additional duty that has to be paid; it will then be 
stamped with the additional stamp and ’the power-of-attorney will be 
validated. I do not see that any inconvenience 'will arise on that 
account. 

Another inconvenience to which Colonel Pugh has referred is that 
ii there is a property partly in one province and partly in another, and 
a deed relating to that property is executed outside Bengal, then it wu’ll 
be difficult to ascertain as to what should! be the duty that should be 
levied on that deed. That difficulty also exists under the present state 
of things. For instance, a man has some property in Calcutta and some 
in Midnapore. If he sells both the properties by one document, then in 
addition to the stamp duty under the stamp Act, an additional duty of 
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2 per cent under the Improvement Trust Act is levied. The difficulty is 
met by assessing the value of properties within each jurisdiction separ- 
ately. For instance, the property in Midnapore is valued at Us. 50,000 
and the property in Calcutta at Us. 1 lakh. Tha stamp duty on the 
Calcutta property is lls. 3,000 and that on. the Midnapore property 
Rs. 600 ; the revenue authority and the registering authority have no 
difficulty in assessing the stamp duty. That is what is every day done. 
I do not, therefore, see the inconvenience to which Colonel Pugh 
lefers. 

As regards a certain class of documents which are not in ordinary 
use like the bottomry bond being included in the present Bill there 
is no substantial objection to the increase because those documents 
are not in common use and any increase on them will not affect a large 
class of people and is not therefore objectionable. 

With regard to leases, I cannot agree with Colonel Pugh that the 
rates on leases are excessive already. In fact, so far as Calcutta is con- 
cerned, the present law is taken advantage of and properties are practi- 
cally sold in} the name of leases. For instancie, I want to buy a ]>ro- 
perty. If I call it a sale, I find I have to pay 3 per ce^nt; instead of ihat 
if T take a lease, say, for 999 years and pay a premium and a small 
rent, then I have to pav a percentage on the premium which is only 1 
per cent. If the lease is for perpetuity and a small rent is provided for 
in the document, then I have to pay only on 10 years rent. Thereby, 
T avoid paying a considerable sum as stamp duty. The present Act lays 
down a sliding-scale and provides for the imposition of duties on leases 
for certain fixed periods. 

As regards the grievance to which both Colonel Pugh and Rai Radha 
Charan Pal Bahadur have referred about stamps on documents relating 
to property in Calcutta, it refers to Calcutta only. But this Act 'will 
apply throughout the province. Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur knows 
that the Calcutta Improvement Trust has l>een in existence for nearly 
10 years and that an increase of duty from 1 to 8 per cent, cannot have 
caused much grievance. So far, there has hardly been any expression 
of objection on the part of the public to the increase so effected. 

As regards Rai Radha Charan, Pal Bahadur’s suggestion that the 
rate of increase is from 50 per cent, to 100 per cent., if we carefully look 
into the Bill we find that it is mostly 50 per cent. The increase of 100 
per cent, is only with reference to small charges like one or two annas, 
and it cannot possibly hurt any onei if the charges are raised from one 
anna to two annas. 

With these observations, I support the reference of the Bill to the 
Select Committee. 

Maulvi SHAH ABDUR RAUF: Already we have had two taxation 
Bills and these have been referred to the Select Committee in quick 
succession and will, in all probability, be translated into Acts of Council 
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very soon. We are faced with a third Bill of taxation and on the third 
day. Now the question naturally arises what this taxation is for. The 
answer is obvious. It is to run the ordinary administration of the 
country. Then the question arises — ^Who is responsible for this deficit f 
Some members of the Council have been crying themselves hoarse for 
the last few days saying that there has been a heavy increase of salaries 
for Government officers and that is the one of the causes of th% present 
deficit and no answer has yet come from anybody to show that it is not. 
However, it is useless to inquire who is responsible. To meet the finan- 
cial difficulty two remedies lie in our hands — (t) retrenchment and 
(it) taxation. I say that we should try our best to see what lies in our 
power and find how we can reduce the expenditure of the administration. 
If we fail therein, if we come to a certain point from which we can 
go no further, then, and then only. Government will be justified to come 
to the people and ask them to pay further monies to run the ordinary 
administration of the country. Now, so far as retrenchment is con- 
cerned, I should like to say one thing. 

In the beginning of the life of the Council, we had passed a resolu- 
tion supported by h vast majority that the number of Executive Coun- 
cillors should be reduced. That shows clearly that this Council is of 
opinion that ^^trenchment in the matter of administration is possible, 
but Government lent a deaf ear; so one is justified in saying that proper 
attention has not been given towards retrenchment and there is particu- 
larly the complaint that without devoting their best attention towards 
the question of retrenchment Government ask us to pay. In a poor 
country like India, already over- taxed, we have passed two taxation 
Bills which, as I have said before, are sure to be translated into Acts 
of Council very soon ; which will certainly bring us some money. I am 
not opposing taxation as a whole, but my complaint is that Government 
does not come to us with a clean heart and clean hand and say; look 
here, we have tried our best to reduce the expenditure, but we have been 
unsuccessful,’^ I do not oppose the Bills on the grounds on which 
others have opposed, viz., because of the Government’s repressive policy. 
They mean to teach the Government a good lesson for their policy. I 
am not one of them. But my opinion is that we should rather wait for 
a year and not tax the people further. If there is still a deficit we might 
meet it by raising a loan. In the meantime I think it would be advis- 
able if Government try their level best to retrench expenditure in every 
possible way. 

With these words, I beg to oppose the Bill. 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I beg to submit 
a few observations on this Bill. I may say at once that I oppose it 
for various reasons and I catalogue them to the Council. Much has been 
said on the merits of the two previous Bilis and we have been told by 
ika Hhulkle Mr. Kerr that ihare would ba abalt after thia. I fear tbefu 
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will be no halt and taxation Bills will come up to the Council from time 
to time, but I am pleased to hear that there will be a halt with the Bill 
in question. The Indian Stamp Act was passed by the India Council 
and it would have been far better if that Council modified several sections 
pf the Act, and amended them as they pleased; but the Government of 
Bengal, the framers of the Bill, with an eye to the increase of revenue, 
think it necessary to modify or amend the sections. There are uncons- 
cious movements in the human mind. If the object of the Bill be to 
increase the revenue of Government, the natural desire on the part of 
the framers of the Bill is to increase it as much as they like. That is 
the difficulty. So I suggest that it would have been far better if the 
Act had been amended by the Indian Legislature on the application of 
the Bengal Government. I consider that the revenue has been increased 
to a great degree. If you will examine the schedule you will find that 
the increase is very large. 

Consequently if I were to press upon the attention of the Council 
that the increase under this Bill will be large, I think I am not wrong. 
Again, the (iiiestion arises, you are increasing the rates just as you 
please ; you are thinking that persons, who are to take leases, ought to pay 
high ; you are drawing a distinction between a conveyance and a lease, 
and at the same time you are thinking that the conveyance" charge ought 
to be tantamount to the lease charge. You arc thinking that the charge 
of the counterpart of the debt ought to be the same as the charge of the 
lease. It is not necessary for me to criticise the Bill in detail, but I 
can convince the Council that the charges which have been specified in 
the Bill are very high. This raises a very important question as to the 
ability of the people to pay taxes. Your object merely is to raise reve- 
nue to meet the deficit. If this question had not been in the mind of the 
frameus of the Bill, I am almost sure that things would not have come 
to this pass. It is this view which persuades me to call this Bill a 
hasty legislation. I would like this Bill passed by the Indian legislature. 
It should be passed by those who have no eye to fill up the deficit. 

These are the views which prompted me to come to the Council to 
ask you to consider whether it would not be appropriate to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill to some future date. It will be said that money 
is required, and that is the reason the Bill should be passed. It is on that 
ground I object to the Bill ; you ought to wait and consider several 
matters before the Bill is passed. You will excuse me if I say that if 
this Bill stands as it is, it will be a permanent encumbrance upon the 
people themselves; they have a voice and a right to object, and they 
have a right to object to us; therefore, it is highly necessary, when it 
will be a permanent encumbrance on the people, a permanent burden 
upon- them, to consider whv this Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee. It is for these reasons that I oppose this Bill. It is not 
necessary for me to repeat what I said yesterday. The Bill may again 
come up for the consideration of the Council, but I* strongly., 
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although legal objections have been raised, that the question be 
deferred. 

SHAH 8YED EMDADUL HAQ addressed the Council in vernacular. 
A certified copy of the English translation, as handed over to the Secre- 
tary by the member, is reproduced below: — 

I come from a rural area whose couditioii I am well aware of, but 
the same has not reached the ears of the Hon’ble Members and the 
Ministers. In my opinion the condition of prison life is far better 
than that of rural life. In villages, people cannot afford to have even 
two meals a day or to have medical relief even when seriously ill, but 
the prisoners can have their daily rations, clothings and medical help pro- 
vided for them, if the rules are strictly followed. The pet)i)le whom 
members from rural areas represent are in a plighted condition of life. 
If additional taxation is imposed upon them it will only hasten their 
destruction. We shall, therefore, be ungrateful and irreligious if 
wo become accomplices in a very dastardly deed, if we remain silent on 
such an occasion. It is more so in that our religion says, “ Satan only 
reiiaiiis from speaking the truth. ’’ During the Muhammadan reign our 
Bengal used to be dilled and written — Jonnotal Balad Bangala^ (Bengal is 
celestial Baikuniha). In no other provinces of India additional taxa- 
tion has beerure<iuired, but Bengal, which was originally a land full of 
blessings, lias been found witli^a deficit to be met by additional taxation. 
1 am afraid the example which Bengal is now setting before others will 
soon be followed in other provinces in India. I do not like to take uj) the 
valuable time of the House by dilating on this point as other members 
lave already spoken elaborately on the matter. I have only to point 
out that although the poor villagers could have escaped from 
the grasp of the Court-fees Bill by moral elevation, there is no getting 
out from those of the Stamp Bill if it passes into law, because every- 
body, however low and humble, has to carry on some business for his 
existence and for that of his dependants. 

It is anticipated that the taxation to be realised from the proposed 
Amusements and Court-fees laws will cover the present deficit and so 
it seems only desirable that we, the members of the House, should post- 
pone the present Bill in the interesls of* the poor. If the* taxation is 
unavoidable the tax should be realised from the people of substance, but 
so far as we can see, the poor will be much more affected than the rich. 
I am not afraid to say about zamindars as I am one of them. The rich 
certainly w ill he a little j^ffected but this will do immense good to the poor 
as the saying goes that misery which is limited to a few, but gives 
peace to many is not a misery but a blessing.” The Permanent Settle- 
ment has fixed the revenue of Bengal, and if the present revenue is insuflTi- 
oient for her requirements and arblitional taxation is consequently 
decided upon, some means should be found out to fill in the exchequer by 
taxing carriages, motor- vehicles, pucca buildings, elephants, etc., which 
opulence ^lone can nfford io maintain. 
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liEstly, I say I have every confidence *that the Select Committee, if the 
Bill is committed to their care, will take into consideration not to increase 
taxation on simple and mortgage bonds which are generally executed by 
people in distress. Hand-notes are executed by the rich and not by the 
^poor in general, and additional taxation in such matters will not affect the 
poor at large. Kabuliyats are generally* executed by cultivators who, 
though exempt under the present law in some cases, but in 
reality not so, because the documents cover homesteads, tanks, etc. 
So documents of this nature executed generally by cultivators and the 
po()r should not come undeil the purview of the Bill. I would appeal 
that if the Court-fees and Stamp proposals succeed, they should be tem- 
porary for a year or two and there should be provisions for taxing the rich 
and exempting the poor. I am afraid lest Assam, which is imitating 
Bengal in all respects, should dol so in this matter of additional taxa- 
tion, if the temporary nature of the prpoosals is not clearly defined in the 
Bill. 

Sir A8UT08H CHAUDHURI: The acceptance of this Bill requires 
serious consideration. I do not propose to go into matters which have 
been debated in this House for the last two or three days. I would only 
remind the Council that this is not a piece of provincial legislation, but 
the province has taken upon itself, under stress of circumstances, to 
legislate in regard to this matter. The Stamp Act is a notoriously 
’difficult Act, a hasty amendment is sure to raise questions of difficulty 
which have not been thought over clearly. Difficult questions may arise 
in connection with some of the sections of that Act, but I am not going 
to detain the House with a detailed examination of those sections. I 
want to call the attention of the House specially to Calcutta with regard 
to a piece of legislation of this character. Calcutta has been hard hit 
by the Improvement Trust legislation in the matter of stamps and this 
will impose an additional burden on Calcutta. My belief is that the 
stamp revenue of Calcutta equals, if it does not exceed that of the rest 
of the province. Calcutta will be hard hit by this piece of legislation. 
So far as the other tw^o Bills are concerned, viz., the one on amusements, 
betting included, and the other on court-fees, litigation being consider- 
ed a process of gambling by some people, things are of minor import- 
ance considering the question now raised by this Bill. If the Govern- 
ment does not want chaos and confusion it is for them to take steps, so 
that they may not come before the House again with demands for money 
without first endeavouring to cut down their expenditure. It is a well- 
known fact that so far as the administration of this country is concern- 
ed, it is very top-heavy and expenses must be cut down. Legislation 
of this character may serve our purpose for a year or two, but the 
question will arise time after time before this House. I am not going 
into questions of policy; these have been discussed at great length but 
I wish the House to consider the present draft Bill from a different 
standpoint, that is, that the Stamp Act is not a piece of provinoial 
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legislation and whether the provinces ought to be allowed to interfere 
with it. 

Babu 8ARAT CHANDRA JANAH S For the last several days, I 
have been following the debate on the new taxation Bills with the 
closest and keenest attention, and I have found that there is a great 
divergence of opinion as to the expediency or otherwise of the ww Bills, 
apart, howevei', from the point of view of those who raised a note of 
dissent on account of political reasons. I refrained fVom making any 
observations as I wanted to know bow the new taxation Bills would be 
received by the House. 

From the very moment the new Reforms came in, there was a strong 
public criticism against the provisions, and it was said, by a very 
responsible section of the Indians, that the Reforms cannot succeed as 
it was too costly a game with little or no advantage to the people. It 
was distinctly said by some public men that new taxes must have to be 
imposed to meet the extraordinarily heavy cost of the Reforms- The 
administrative cost was greatly increased by the increase of pay of the 
civilians and necessarily of all other subordinates. This has resulted 
in a deficit. Though the position of Bengal has been peculiar in the 
readjustment of imperial and provincial revenues and though the Meston 
award has beeli unjust, it cannot be gainsaid that the present huge 
deficit is the direct outcome of a policy of purchasing the Reforms by 
silencing its most powerful opponents and critics, namely, the members 
of the Indian Civil Service, It has been said by some of the members 
that the present system of Government with all its paraphernalia is a 
legacy which we have got from our predecessors, and when we have 
elected to take the legacy, we cannot be allowed to say that we would not 
take the burden as well. But there is a great flaw in the argument that 
we have not been allowed to examine the financial position, and this 
Council has not been asked to suggest as to how the deficit is to be met, 
before the taxation Bills were introduced. We have not yet been in a 
position to examine any report of the Retrenchment Committee, and the 
new taxation Bills have come upon us like surprises. 

HcAvever, as the matter stands, we find there is a large deficit, and 
we have been told that the Government will be paralysed and there will 
be a deadlock if money is not forthcoming. This deficit must be met 
either by retrenchment or new taxation. 

The Hon’ble Finance Member has very forcibly said that Rs. 90 lakhs 
18 our bed-rock deficit, ^hat it cannot be curtailed by any juggling of 
figures, and that no further retrenchment is possible. The deficit can 
be met either by retrenchment or fre.sh taxation- We have been discuss- 
ing whether taxation Bills should be introduced to meet the deficit, but 
we have not considered whether retrenchment is possible. This View 
has been discussed in the Council for the last two days, but the problem 
has not been examined from another standpoint, namely, whether new 
taxation is possible or permissible. The average income per year per 
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head of population was £83 in England, Rs. 27 in India in the year 1895, 
and Rs. 5,700 in England and Rs. 30 in India in the year 1915. The 
population in British India in round numbers is 22 crores, 
whilst the total imperial taxation in round numbers is Rs. 95 crores, or 
^ about Rs. 4-8-0 per head of population and the average annual income 
is Rs. 27 ; the percentage of taxation to annual income is 16 J per cent. 
The population of United Kingdom is about 4 crores, whilst the total 
imperial taxation is a little more than that of India, and comes to about 
Rs. 25 per head, and as the annual average income is Rs. 33, the percent- 
age of taxation comes to about 6 per cent. Thus, as far as percentage 
is concerned, India is two and a half times worse off than England. 
Moreover, it is a well-known fact that the same percentage of tax 
to income, when levied on persons having good incomes, may be easily 
borne by them and may even not at all be felt by them, but when levied 
on persons having poor or small income, may be heavily felt by them. 
India therefore is considerably worse off than the ratio indicates. 

It was urged by the Hon’ble Mr. Mitter, the Education Minister, 
that no country can improve unless there be taxation in the right direc- 
tion, and he referred us to the case of Japan from 1896 onwards. Let us 
take our own figures in this respect. In the year 1849-50, the population 
in British India was about 15 crores, whilst the expenditure about 
Rs. 27 crores. In the year 1894-95, the population was about 22 
crores, whilst the expenditure about Rs. 95 crores. The increase in 
population was about 50 per cent,, whilst the increase in taxation was 
about 350 per cent. During the same period, the expenditure on Civil 
Administration rose from 6 to 14-3 ?.c., more than 240 i>er cent. The 
increase in taxation did not at all improve the conditions of the people. 
The prosperity of the people has not at all increased, nay, it is at a stand- 
still, whilst the expenditure has grown by leaps and bounds. So it is not 
taxation alone, but the mode of taxation and the use to which the money 
is put accounts for everything. 

It can be very clearly established, on a reference to actual figures, 
that the country has been taxed to the utmost. There is no roopi for 
further taxation, and it would be a matter of extieme hardship to the 
people if further taxation is imposed. We cannot accept the proposition 
that the deficit worked out is the irreducible minimum. I maintain 
on the other hand, that fresh taxation is impossible and the deficit, there- 
fore, must be made good by retrenchment. I would therefore Lk the 
Council to seriously consider whether the deficit cannot be made good 
by judicious retrenchment. 

As to the Bill under review, I think there will be great anomaly if 
an All-India Act is interfered with in the way it is sought to be done. 
Various complicated questions would arise. The proposed duty is in 
mapy cases in excess of 50 per cent, of the old rate, and I am afraid the 
nett result of the increased taxation will face us ultimately with a larger 
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deficit next year, owing to loss of revenue due to too heavy a taxation- 
I therefore oppose this Bill. 

Mr. AJOY CHUNDER DUTT: It is not my intention to inflict a 
speech on the Council to-day. I said what I had to say day before yester- 
day, but I desire to ask a few questions relating to certain figures. 
Possibly, I have not understood them very correctly. I undersfand that 
the deficit balance in the next budget will be about Rs. 1 erore and 30 
lakhs. This deficit will be met, I understand, from two sources, viz.^ 
Rs. 40 lakhs out of the opening balance of Rs. 60 lakhs, and Rs. 90 lakhs 
from the proceeds of the new taxes. Therefore, I think I am right in 
saying that about Rs. 60 lakhs will^ be left over after the deficit has been 
met. This Rs. 60 lakhs, we do not know, how it is proposed to employ. 
I should like to know whether any portion of this Rs. 60 lakhs is to be 
devoted to the transferred subjects. My suggestion was, when I spoke 
day before yesterday, that the bulk of this money ought to be devoted 
to the transferred departments. But so far I do not think the Hon’ble 
the Einance Member has given us any assurance to that effect- 

My next point i5 this. The deficit of Rs. 130 lakhs to my mind is 
not the real deficit. The proper deficit is Rs. 130 lakhs plus Rs. 85 
lakhs- There •will be a saving, I understand, of Rs. 85 lakhs under the 
head of retrenchments. This really will \m nothing more than a temj)or- 
ary; saving, which will l)e made by the stoppage of some works of the 
Public W orks Department and of the Land Settlement Department. This 
saving will be made next year, but I question whether it will be possible 
to make a saving of Rs. 85 lakhs in the year 1923-24. That is the point. 
Can the Hon’ble the Einance Member assure us that a similar saving 
could be made in the year 1923-24, because otherwise the deficit that 
year would mean at least 130 lakhs plus another Rs. 85 or Rs. 90 lakhs, 
with the result that the entire proceeds of these new taxes would be 
devoured by the deficit ? If we are assured that there will be a surplus 
every year, and that a good portion of this surplus will be devoted to 
transferred departments, these Bills may l)e accepted. As a matter 
of fact, we know perfectly well that taxation is necessary. 1 do not 
object to the taxes so much as to the manner in which the proceeds of 
these taxes are to be employed. It was the clear duty of Government 
to have made every effort to upset the award of the Meston Committee 
before re.sorting to taxation. After equalizing revenue and expendi- 
ture in that way, we could have imposed these very taxes for the pur- 
IK>8e of financing the nation-building departmenta. The success of 
the Reforms Scheme means the success of the nation-building depart- 
ments. If 10 years hence we are not in a position to show that there 
has been any improvement in the ^ndition of the people, shall we be 
able to say that the Reforms have been a success? I think not. We 
are spending a good deal of money, and unless this expenditure is fal- 
lowed by some improvement in the condition of the people, I frankly 
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confess that this expenditure is not justified. That is all that I wish 

\o to 1 ttuiii \)eioie yesterday . * 

Babu NITYA DHON MUKHERJEE: There is absolutely no doubt 
as many of the speakers have been saying for the last three daydi that 
the administration is top-heavy and the retrenchment is necessary. We 
have been hearing for the last three days repetition of the same argu- 
ment only in different language without any practical suggpestions what- 
soever regarding the retrenchments to be made except those made by 
Babu Surendra Nath Mallik. None of the members of this Council 
has stated anything indicating the line on which to proceed in the matter 
of retrenchment. We have been hearing only the same thing In differ- 
ent tones and in different languages, either mild or strong. But to-day 
there is a different feature in the arguments of the members. Many 
of my friends who on the previous occasion began by sympathising with 
the poor raiyats, but for the sake of administration afterwards agreed 
to support the Bill, to-day began by opposing and ended by opposing, 
and who are they? They are not the representatives of the poor raiyats, 
nor are they ordinary poor men but they are extraordinary rich people 
of Calcutta, and that is the reason of this opposition. We all know that 
during the last few years how the value of the lauded property in Calcutta 
has increased : we all know how many properties have changed hands. 
We all know what a large sum of money has been made by purchasing 
and selling lands by so many people, and the representatives of these 
men have come forward to oppose the Bill. Tf the Stamp Act is passed, 
who will have to pay? The rich purchasers of property, and, therefore, 
all these persons have combined to see that this is not passed. Their 
attitude seems to be like this: let the Amusements Tax Bill be passed; 
we are ver^’^ sorry for the poor, but for the sake of administration we 
must pass it ; for the same reason let the Court-fees Act be passed. 
Then may I ask why this should not also be passed for the sake of admin- 
istration ? I therefore think that there is absolutely no reason to oppose 
this Bill, as it will not affect the poor raiyats in any way. 

At this stage the Council adjourned for 16 minutes. 

After the adjournment. 

Msuivi HAM I D-U D-D IN KHANs I cannot but congratulate the 
people of Bengal for their being thrice blessed by the introduction of 
three Bills of taxation one after another on three successive days from 
the same benevolent hand. It is truly remarked by some of the news- 
papers that this Council is nothing but a debating club and, to my mind, 
the remark seems to be partially true. What 'is the efficacy of the 
speeches? What are the effects of these eloquent vociferations? All these 
things stand for nothing and end in smoke. So it is better to keep silent 
and join at the end, when the vote is taken, the cry for taxation, taxation, 
taxation. Have we, the members of this Council, no duty towards the 
poor peasants of Bengal through whose generosity, many of us — I say 
most of us — adorn the seats of this House? Is it not our duty to defend 
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the interest of those dumb luillions who supply us with all the necessaries 
of life and are denied even the fruits of their hard labour? It is our duty 
to relieve the poor peasants of Bengal who are already overburdened 
with heavy taxes. This Bill together with the Court-fees Bill will give 
a handle to the non-co-operators. Coming as I do from the divstrict of 
Bangpur and having some experience of the people there, 1 should like 
to point out to the members of this Council that as soon as the Bill is 
passed into law, the non-co-operators will go to the poor peasants of 
Bengal and tell them about the heavy burden of taxation imposed by the 
Beformed Council and explain about the superiority of the easy method 
of relief afforded by arbitration courts. To my mind this Bill should be 
postponed for the time being to see the effect of the two Bills that will be 
passed into law. I very much doubt the soundness of the policy of 
imposing a fresh tax upon the poor people as an all-round increase of 
court-fees and stamps will operate harshly on the poorer section of the 
people. In the circumstances I am not in a position to lend my support 
to this Bill. 

Babu DEVI PpOSAD KHAITAN: I rise only to point out a few 
points which ought to be considered in the Select Committee. So far as 
the general principles are concerned, I take it that the House, by pass- 
ing the first two Bills, have already committed itself to the fact that 
fresh taxation is necessary to tontinue the Government of the province. 
I do not think that after those two Bills have been passed it will be open 
to this House to reject this further proposal which is necessary to replen- 
ish the treasury. Although the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr has pointed out that 
it has been fully considered whether the measures proposed will affect 
commerce and industry or not, I am afraid that there are some points 
still that remain to be considered. When I had the honour of speaking 
on the Amusements Bill, I pointed out that in order that the province 
might develop, it was necessary that trade and industries must grow in 
this province. The trade and industries are still in their infancy not only 
in this province but I may say throughout the whole of this country. 
These things ought to be delicately nurtured and in order that there 
may be progress in trade and industries, it is necessary that nothing 
should be done which might affect then growth. I hope when this 
matter will be considered in the Select Committee this point will be 
borne in mind and nothing will be done which might in any way affect 
the growth of trade and industries. 

The next point is ^out the conveyance of properties in Calcutta. 
There are two reasons why I think that the stamp duty on conveyances 
of Calcutta properties should not be increased. The first is that although 
hitherto the properties in the mufassal when they are conveyed are 
stamped at 1 per cent., since the introduction of the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Act, the Calcutta properties have borne a stamp duty of 3 per cent. 
From my small experience of transfer of properties in Calcutta, I can say 
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that even a duty of 3 per cent, is rather heavy and properties are not so 
easily transferable as they would otherwise have been. If the stamp 
duty be further increased to 3^ per cent, it would be a serious detriment, 
and I hope that in view of the fact that while Calcutta will be payinjf 
3. per cent, and the mufassal proprietors IJ per cent, there will be no 
injustice done to the muffassal proprietors if there be no further increase 
in Calcutta. 

The second point on which I object to a further increase of the duty 
on Calcutta conveyances is this. Calcutta is the chief place in Bengal 
where trade and industries are thriving. It is necessary that in Calcutta 
at least properties should be easily transferable and any detriment that 
might be introduced to the easy transfer of properties in Calcutta will in 
an indirect manner be a detriment to the steady growth of trade and 
industries. It is well-known that merchants and traders carry on busi- 
ness in Calcutta, they require money and they do it sometimes by mort- 
gaging properties and sometimes also to save interest by transferring 
pioperties. The easy transferability of properties in Calcutta will to no 
small extent lend to the growth of industries and trade, not only in 
Calcutta but throughout Bengal, and I hope that this point will be borne 
in mind when this point will be considered by the Select Committee. 
There are some other minor points to which I need not drew the atten- 
tion of the House at this stage. I hope all these points will be seriously 
considered by the Select Committee. 

The Hon’ble Mft P. C. MITTERS For the last few days, specially 
yesterday, we have been hearing a good deal about the poor. We were 
told that the Court-fees Bill was going to be oppressive to the poor liti- 
gants — and should be rejected. It is, therefore, with some amount of 
surprise and amusement that I find to-day some of those members who 
were pleading so strenuously for the poor, opposing this Bill. After all 
what is this taxation Bill ? Is it not going to be a tax on the investor, 
and on the comparatively rich? I can well undersland, and appreciate 
the objections of my friends like Babu Surendra Nath Mallik and others, 
who object to these taxation Bills on principle, but I confess I do not 
understand the objection of those who object to this Bill in particular. 
The House has declared in no uncertain terms and by 
an overwhelming majority that they accept the principle 
of taxation. Having accepted the principle, I should have 
thought that so far as this Bill was concerned, it was a measure open to 
least objection. When a man goes to buy sF property worth say 
Us. 50,000, at the present moment he pays Rs. 500 as stamp duty; we 
propose that he should pay Rs. 750. Even rich people do not 
buy property every day, and if a rich man has to pay twice or 
thrice in his life-time, he ought to welcome it even from the point of 
view of his own interest, for a rich man ought to remember that if Bills, 
like these are thrown out there is bound to be some direct tax. It is 
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much better to pay occasionally a tax than to pay it every quarter or 
every year or from generation to generation. Therefoie, having accept- 
ed the principle of the Bill, I fail to understand this opposition to the 
Bill. After all we must realise — the middle classes must realise, the 
richer classes who also must realise — that we should be prepared to tax 
ourselves for the benefit of the poor. The sooner we realise this the 
better. As I have said, I can at the same time well understand the argu- 
ments of those of our opponents who are opposed to taxation as a matter 
of principle. But as that question has been settled, this opposition 
appears to me to be based on seli'-interest. I do not propose to go into the 
general arguments which have again been repeated to-day, but there is 
one small point upon which I should like to say a word or two. In spite 
of what has been said about retienehments, I am afraid no serious 
attempt has been made to meet the points of the Hon’ble the Finance 
Member. The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr has pointed out and other sj)eakers have 
also pointed out that the present cost of establishment amounts to Rs. CJ 
crores, and further more the contract contingencies amount to over Rs. IJ 
crores. That means that more than Rs. 8 crores we must spend whatever 
we do. 1 remember in the old days when I was a member of the old 
Bengal Legislative Council, the total budget was something near Rs. 7 
crores. The expenses have increased and what is the main reason? The 
standard of living has risen. That point has been touched upon by more 
than one speaker on our side, but no attempt has seriously been made to 
meet it. We all know from the McAlpin Committee’s Report that the 
rise in the (’ost of living has increased by about 60 per cent., but some of 
my friends like Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur are not satisfied 
even with the increase suggested in the McAlpin Committee’s Report. 

I venture to say that a salary of Rs. 200 in the old days is now equivalent 
to a salary of Rs. 300 or 325, Therefore, although the rise in the cost of 
living may be something very undesirable and unfortunate yet we cannot 
run away from this unfortunate fact. 

Lastly, I would appeal to the mufassal members of this Council who 
have so strenuously fought, whether on our side or on the opposite side, 
because those who fought on the opposite side fought for the poor, at any 
rate this was the impression left on my ipind, that if they are not pre- 
])nred to support a tax on the well-to-do, they must tax the poor. I 
would also venture to appeal to the good sense and patriotism of the 
Calcutta members to remember that if they do not yield in time for the 
benefit of the masses, a time will soon come when the masses will come to 
their own — ^perhaps much sooner than many realise — and if the middle 
classes and the richer classes do not do their duty in advance, the masses 
will know how to assert themselves to the detriment of these classes. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi WABIMODDIN AHMED: I strongly support 
the motion that this Bill be referred to the Select Committee, because 
for the last three days we have been hearing the cry for the poor and if 
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the tears be not crocodile tears, everyone must consider that these three 
Bills be taken into consideration and what we have cried for is that court- 
fees on suits up to Rs. 1,000 should remain as before. If you throw away 
this Bill to-day, what will your position be to-morrow, and if you allow 
sbme concession to the poor you will have to deduct, say, Rs. 20 lakhs 
from court-fees. If gentlemen, specially the gentlemen of the mufassal, 
throw away this Bill to-night, then your position will be confined to two 
Bills and your ciies and your tears for the poor will be of no avail. I 
therefore appeal to you, gentlemen, that you should allow these three 
Bills to go to the Select Committee. 

Mr. HU8EYN 8HAHEED 8UHRAWARDY; Will the member 
kindly address the Chair ? 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi WA8IMUDDIN AHMED: I heard Rai 
Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur to contemplate a contingency. That 
gentleman has inherited large properties. There is a chance of losing 
10 per cent, in hundred years, but does he remember how much we lose 
every day and every minute. We pay a heavy tax on salt and every 
morning and every evening we lose a great deal. Loss by whom? Not 
by the persons who inherit large properties from their ancestors without 
doing anything, but by people who earn their living by the sweat of 
their brow. Then, again, we are paying income-tax. What percentage 
it forms of the entire income and how much can we save after meeting 
all the expenses? Yet we are to pay income-tax — income-tax not on the 
savings with which we are to purchase zamindaries but income-tax on the 
gross income. There are many gentlemen who earn their living, earn 
their profit, but at the same time of paying the income-tax, they have to 
go to mahajans. But you do not say anything about that. You say that 
you, zamindars, have a chance of losing 10 per cent, in hundred years 
and you should not be driven like cattle. My friends, the zamindars, 
should take this very fact into consideration in arguing that they should 
not vote for this Bill. 

Then, again, of course, we have been hearing these three days of 
letrenchment. I yield to none as regards the need for retrenchment. 
Last year when I moved a resolution for curtailing Rs. 23 lakhs from the 
police grant, of course I was supported by a large number of my friends ; 
what happened afterwards? Some gentlemen, probably of the town of 
Calcutta, went up to Government in order to get some concession and 
paid over that amount to Government. For the last ten months, we 
haTe been passing resolution after resolution, recommending several 
measures to Government and every one of these resolutions will entail 
some expenditure. But can you meet that expenditure unless you put 
something in the hands of Government? Can you save so much by re- 
trenchment, that you can have a technological college, of which my 
learned friend, Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur, is a staunch sup- 
porter t Does he expect to save a large amount by abolishing one of two . 
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posts f Or does he not require a larg'er revenue? Then, thwre is the 
venerable gentlemen who has been crying hoarse that we require a large 
amount of money for effecting improvements in the muffassal. We are 
anxious to drive away malaria from the country. Can you drive away 
malaria by long speeches and all these things? Do you not require money 
for this purpose, and if you require money, why not pass these Bills? 
During the time of voting for grants you can curtail them and thereby 
effect a saving. When you have done so, you can allow sufficient money 
in the hands of the Minister in charge of Public Health. You have 
passed a resolution the other day that a certain percentage, viz.^ 40 per 
cent, of the revenue, should go to the transferred side. Can you expect 
to do that unless you can put something into the pocket of the Govern- 
ment? Can you expect that Ministeis would get 40 per cent, of the 
revei ue? I think not. 

With these few words, I strongl}' support the motion for allowing 
tho Bill to go to the Select Committee, so that all tiiese iluee Tiieusurcs 
can be considered together and that we may mike >(*ine concession to 
the poor. 

Mr. KRISHNA* CHANDRA RAY CHAUDHURI: I find by perusal 

of the memorandum of this Stamp Bill that this is the least objectionable 
of the three Hills from the poor man’s point of view. The Amusements 
Bill will affect slightly the Working class visitors to cinemas. The 
Court-fees Bill will affect the raiyat and working class litigants to some 
extent, but I am glad to find that the present Bill will affect the poor 
people least. 

Raiyats are greatly affected by bonds on which they raise loans and 
I find that all bonds not exceeding Rs. 100 are to bo stamped on the old 
rates. 

To my mind all the howls about the Bill are raised by the property 
owners and the solicitors as the stamp duty on conveyances are raised. 

We all know what enormous amounts of money have been made by 
land speculators in Calcutta and how the price of land has risen by 500 
per cept. in many cases and sometimes even more by their speculations. 
Thei present holders cUn well afford to pay the proposed higher duly 
which after all will be only \\ x)er cent, instead of the old rate of 1 per 
cent. 

The improvement fee of 2 per cent, has helped in unearned increment 
of our Caloutta landlords enormously and properties have gone up in 
value as I have said before to 500 per cent, mainly pai tly due to the 
improvement done. It is therefore very unreasonable on their pari to 
condemn this least objeotionable Bill, because they are called upon to 
pay another half per cent, on future conveyances. 

Bibtt TANKANATH CHAUDHURI: I had no intention of spimk- 
ing to-day, hut the reference made by Rai Radha Charan l*al Bahadur 
in the course of his speech as to the means by which additional revenita 
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should be raised had compelled me to speak a few words. It may be 
within the memory of many that the late father of the Rai Bahadur was 
the greatest champion of the rights of the landlords during the early 
eighties of the last century. In order to make amends for the faults 
of the past perhaps the Rai Bahadur got up yesterday evening and this 
evening and said that the landlords should be compelled to pay a tivx 
on agricultural income. In his earnestness, he forgot that the whole 
of the revenue derived from income-tax goes to the Government of India 
and any addition to that tax will not relieve the pressure upon Bengal 
which w© are going to face. After a perusal of the memorandum which 
has been presented to us to-day, we find that perhaps this is the least 
(d)jectionable form of raising more revenue from the standpoint of the 
poor raiyats. As the previous speaker referred to this, we find there is 
no change in the rate of the stamp duty up to Rs. 100 and up to Rs. 200 
there is only an addition of annas four for! every bond. The thing is 
this. The class which would be really affected is the richer people, and 
if the Rai Bahadur really wants to tax the rich in order to save the poor, 
perhaps he should give this Bill his whoh^hearted support. It may affect 
the interests of the Calcutta peojde, but the muffasal people would not 
be much touched. With these few words, I beg to accord my' whole- 
hearted support to the reference of this Bill to a Select Committee. 

Babu SURENDRA HATH MALLIK; I again beg to object to this 
Bill on the same grounds as I urged Ix'fore and T do not like to repeat 
tliem. It is however a matter o-f some amusement to find that some of 
our friends, who were whole-heartedly supporting the Government up 
till yesterday, have suddenly changed their angle of vision and are now 
the persons who are opposing the Bill so far as Calcutta is concerned. 
And two of my friends here, who are before my mind’s eye, one a land- 
holder and the other a representative of the now rich land-holding com- 
munity of Calcutta — riz., the Marwari Community — are the persons who 
are strongly opposed to this Bill. They have come to know that 3 per 
cent, will be raised to per cent, on sales, and that they will have tb 
pay much more money on them than now. That is the reason that their 
loyalty has been somew'hat shaken (“ Hear, ” hear”). Cats have 
a nasty habit of sometimes coming out of their bags. In this instance, 
therefore, all fhis great anxiety, which I noticed yesterday and 
day before yesterday, that Government should not be wrecked does not 
appear to perturb them now . From their speeches yesterday and the day 
before I gathered that my friends were apprehending that if we did not 
pass these Bills, the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr would take the next boat and 
proceed to Ijondon, leaving it' to me to mismanage the state of things 
here : and to-day they are absolutely wise : they say that it cannot be as it 
will hit hard the rich landlords. T am neither poor nor rich, neither a 
cultivator nor a landlord. I am a middle class fjrihasta in Calcutta who 
1ms to work hard to earn his own living by his dailv labour, I am there* 
fowl im the .best position to judge About this question: and. taking, the. 
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three Bills, I think that this Stamp Bill ought to be passed in preference 
to the others Hear, ** ** hear *’). So if you always look to your own 
interests, you cannot pretend that you are supporting the Government. 

I will, however, ask my friends to remember that Goveniment is very 
shrewd and that the shrewdest man is the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr. As I had 
the privilege of passing four or five days with him when I went to Simla 
in September last in his company, I found that he is wonderfully shrewd. 
Do not think that you can humbug him. 

Then, I come to some of the arguments as regards the details. First 
of all, you have got the deficit made by the two previous Bills for taxa- 
tion. Why, again rush to the third? It is said that there is this deficit 
of Rs. 83 lakhs which has been met by reducing Public Works Depart- 
ment expenditure, and you are going to have Rs. 60 lakhs as the prov- 
incial balance for next year. So it is clear that you will have at least 
a deficit of Rs. 23 lakhs again next year. That is exactly what I say — 
every year you will have a deficit and every year you will have to make 
it up by taxation. When His Excellency .said on the 2l8t November 
last that these measures would only be temix)rar>', I could not with the 
greate.st difficulty , induce myself to accept it. But the Hon’ble 
Mr. Kerr has made no seciret of the matter, as he has not for a single 
moment indulged in the hope that these are temporary measures. He 
is as honest a*nd straightforward as he is able. 

The second (question whicfi arises is: Are we going headlong to 
lay this permanent burden on the country without even waiting to seti 
how matters stand only for a month more after we have considered the 
budget grants? You cannot wait even for that? 

The third reason why I object to this is that you aie placing yourself 
in a very aw'kward jx)sition : and this is a matter which 1 want to im- 
press on the mind of everybody — l>e he a Calcutta man or a mufassal 
man — that you are placing your.self between two fires. Here is the 
Stamp Act which is a CTOvernment of India Act and you arc doing all 
these things wdth it. Has the Hon’ble the Finance Member told you 
that he has got an assurance from the Government of India that they do 
not iniend to have anything again for themselves out of this source of 
revenue? I asked him, and he 8aid:/‘ No. ” HifV answer is that 
it does not matter and whatever they may do, the in(‘ome will come to 
us. I understand that, though I am not a financier myseli and I do not 
pretend to be one — as I keep myself three miles out of that region — still 
the fact is there. The Government of India have strong motives to add 
to our burdens under the Stamp Act. They are themselves impecuni- 
ous. They have given us Rs. 63 lakhs only for three years and they will 
be anxious to ask us in no time to find funds for ourselves, they will be 
more kind to us than ourselves. They will put in a fresh and additional 
tax on stamps whioh they can easily do and then find the money for you 
to relieve their own burden. I therefore beg to ask you to consider 
everything. Do- not think that Government will come to an end rf you" 
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do not Toto for this third taxation Bill. Surely, you may take it that 
if you do not agree to this additional taxation then the Hon^ble Mr. Kerr 
is going to take the next available boat to go home ; there is no danger 
of that. The Government of India has not given any assurance as regards 
this Rs. 63 lakhs. The Government of India will probably say ; “I impose 
all this additional taxation and the money is yours. You cannot 
object. ’’ They are the higher authority. They will) say that “ you 
have got to find this Rs. 63 lakhs for yourselves. Why should you not 
pay? At the end of three years you must stand on your own legs. 
Then there will be no answer to that. 

Then, I have got only one point with regard to the arguments of 
my friend, Babu Jatindra Nath Basu. His idea is that it does not matter 
much if we raise the rate from one anna to two annas. To a man of his 
position it may not matter — as we all know that he is* himself a big 
zamindar in Behar and the managing partner of Messrs. B. N. Basu 
& Co. — he was in fact born with a golden spoon iA his mouth. But I 
may tell him that though it may be nothing to him it is something to 
the poorer classes and it is not likely that they will not fail to appreciate 
the additional burden. 

Then, I come to another argument that the reason for enhancement 
of the rates is that they are 50 years old. Tliere is very little substance 
in this /argument. I know that my father bought a piece of land at 
Rs. 450 per cotta 35 years ago and I purchased an adjoining piece of 
land for Rs. 750 per cotta about 21 years ago; and the price of that land 
at the present moment, as assessed by the Improvement Trust, is 
Rs. 5,500 per cotta. The value of land here has gone up considerably 
and a cotta of land which was worth Rs. 250 20 years ago is worth at 
least Rs. 2,000 now. There is no value in the contention at all that it 
is an old rate. 

Then, I come to certain observations made yesterday by ray esteemed 
f/ftrUj the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. I say with a ceitain 
amount of hesitation that I could not understand his argument that 
unless we pay more taxes, in six months we shall die like lats in hun- 
dreds and thousands. Well that is a veritable dogma to me. 

The Hon’ble Sir SURENDRA NATH BANERJEA: I think my 
friend, Mr. Mallik, has misunderstood me. What I said is — ‘‘ If wo do 
not equalise the revenue and expenditure, we shall not be able to raise 
loans; and if we are not able to raise loans, w© shall not be able to 
initiate any measures for the prevention of malaria and our people will 
die like rats in hundreds and thousands. ” 

Bibu SURENDRA NATH MALLIK; I stand corrected. He said 
that if we did not pay taxes, w© would not be able to raise loans ; if we did 
not raise loans we would not have money ; and if we did not have money 
to pay for malaria, then in six months our people will die like rats in 
hundreds and thousands. This is what for the life of mine I could noi 
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understand. It looks like a veritable Brahmoshaup. Why should we 
die like rats? No doubt we have been dying from malaria; but how 
will Ike mere payment of additional taxes save the situation at all ? Do 
I understand my esteemed guru to say that it is only lls. 17 lakhs— 
the amount that is necessary for the sinking fund and interest on Rs. 2 
crores — that ours is becoming a dying race? Does he mean to say 
that for the last 60 years there has not been a single Lieutenant-Governor 
in this province so humane or so ordinarily intelligent as could see that 
he could save their province by spending only Rs. 17 lakhs out of the 
coffers of the State? That position is, therefoi*e, absolutely untenable. 
We are to invest Rs. 2 crores each year for 10 years, can we do it? Has 
the Hon’ble the Finance Member assured us that he would allow us the 
interest on the sinking fund necessary for the purpose from year to year 
for 10 years — even Rs. 17 lakhs every year? These are mere empty 
words. If you examine them, you will find that there is 
no veritable substance in it. Is it only for the absence 
of this taxation that our people have been dying by 

the hundreds and thousands every year? No. It is the 

policy underlying ^le administration for which our pt^ople are suffer- 
ing: it is the costly administration; and I do not think that even my 
esteemed guru, with all his energy, with all his ability and all his best 
wishes can posisibly control it so long as that policy is continued. 

As regards my friend Khan Bahadur Maulvi Wasimuddki Ahmed, 
he has said — “ Let us pass these Bills and let us, at the time of voting 
of grants, cut away something, and thus make it up. '' I need only 
remind him that we are not allowed to do that. We cannot allocate the 
grant but we (^an only allow a grant or refuse or reduce it. Due instance 
that I may give is that this very House jmssed a resolution that at 
least 40 i)er cent, of expenditure be allocated to the transferred side of 
Government. It was done about 2 months ago; and to a question put 
by me to the Hon'ble Member over there the answer is that Government 
has decided not to accept that resolution. Still, vou are running after 
the Government with the hope) that malaria will be driven from the 
ceuntrv, that ignorance will be destroA'ed by the passing of these taxa- 
tion proposals. I do m)t like to take up any more time. Let my 
friends decide for themselves whether they should proceed in this idea 
of going on taxing and taxing the people without justification. 

Rai JOCENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: I beg to move that 
the question be now put. • 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT? I cannot put the closure now as I 
think the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr should- be allowed to reply. 

Tha Hoil’ble Mr^ KERR: Like Mr. Surendra Nath Mallik, I have 
been somewhat surprised at the change in the tone of some speakers 
t#-day ; but I do not attribute it to the motives that he has mentioned.. 

26 
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I take a more charitable view of the case. I take it, that this Council, 
asked for the first time in the history of Bengal to agree to provincial 
taxation, feels in connection with the last of the three Bills that have 
been submitted to it, rather tired of the subject, rather weary of well- 
doing . The Council feels that, by the two Bills which it passed yester- 
day and the day before, it has given us a sum of 110 lakhs of rupees. 
Some members, not unnaturally, feel inclined to stop there and say: 
“ Do the best you can with what we have already given you.” That 
attitude is not unnatural; but it necessitates my going once more, I hope 
for the last time, over the old ground of the old deficit which is still 
there and still requires strenuous and heroic efforts to get rid of. 

It is true that on our present rough estimates, the two Bills which 
have been referied to the Select Committee, will give us Rs. 110 lakhs, 
if they are passed in their present form. But every member of the 
Council knows that reiterated appeals have been made in the course of 
the del)ate on these Bills to lighten the burden on the poor; and I have 
not the slightest doubt that that feeling will persist and very rightly 
persist in the Select Committee and that we shall be pressed to make 
reductions, remissions and allowances and all the rest of it, in order to 
relieve the burden on the poor as far as we possibly can. I have myself 
said that I fully sympathise with that attitude; and though I think 
that when we (ome tn look into details, we shall find the burden on the 
poor not s« much or so great as has been apprehended by many speakers, 
still T take it as an undoubted fact that attempts will be made to whittle 
down the rates and the total amounts to be yielded by these taxes, and I 
shall not be very much surprised if when the Bills come out of the Select 
Committee we do not find so much money in our pockets as we expected 
to get when the Bills went into the Select Committee. 

Assuming that we get Rs. 110 lakhs out of the two Bills, that sum 
will still be Rs. 20 lakhs below our deficit for next year, taking the 
deficit to mean tjje difference between the expenditure and the revenue. 
As I have explained before, our total deficit is Rs. 130 lakhs, of w^hich 
we propose to meet Rs. 40 lakhs by drawing on our balances. The 
balances will thereby be reduced to Rs. 20 lakhs, which we propose to 
keep for emergencies and we could not afford to keep less on our present 
experience of the reformed system of Government. So, if we get only 
Rs. 110 lakhs, we should have nothing in our balances at the end of 
next year, and we should have to come to the Council again and ask 
them to impose fresh taxation. With only Rs. 110 lakhs we should have 
no surplus whatsoever with which we could inaugurate a loan policy in 
order to relieve our revenue budget and without the inauguration of a 
loan policy, as members know, there is no hope of our being able to carry 
on the administration in a satisfactory manner on our present income. 
But if we get a moderate surplus, ‘we can put capital works on a loan 
budget, and with the aid of the retrenchments and other measures by 
whidh wt have kept down our expenditure for next year, we shalli as 
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far as I can see at the present moment, be able to get along fairly well. 
Therefore, I would urge the Council to pause before it throws out, the 
last of the three Bills. 

I will now deal very briefly with a few of the criticisms that hafe 
been made on the Stamp Bill. Colonel Pugh criticised the Bill in 
somewhat strong language. Mr. Spry has dealt with the detailed points 
which he raised and I myself dealt with his initial fallacy that this 
Council was not competent to pass the Bill. I do not think the Council 
need be frightened by Colonel Pugh’s rather strong language. Of 
course the Bill is not an easy Bill to follow. It is not light 
reading, but I do not think that it is unintelligible. The 
delay in prepajing the explanatory* memorandum is unfortunate and I 
myself have felt much inconvenience on that account. But by putting 
the Bill and the present Act side by side it is perfectly easy to follow 
the changes that we propose to make, and from the shrewd remarks that 
fell from many of the speakers on the details of the Bill, it is apparent 
that they have perused the clauses of the Bill very closely, and that 
the clauses are perfectly intelligible. I deny also the charge of hasty 
preparation. We referred this Bill to a Committee of experts last 
October and we got their report early in November. We sent the Bill 
to the Oovernu'ent of India — the Bill based on the Committee’s pro- 
posals — at the end of November .and the Government of India have been 
sitting \ipon it ever since. They have of course subjected it to a 
thorough and independent examination. That the Bill is perfect in 
form I am not prepared to say, but as I have said before it is the Select 
Committee’s business to polish it up. But I do say that there has been 
no undue haste and that there is no reason to be ashamed of the Bill as 
it stands. It is quite in a fit state to go before a Select Committee. The 
provisions of the Bill have been approved by the expert Committee, by 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and by the representative of the 
National Chamber of Commerce who sat on the Expert Committee. 

. As regards the contention that this Council is not the proper place to 
deal with a measure like the Stamp Act, I say that the Government of 
India might have raised that objection but they have not raised it. 
As the Government of India, subject, of course, to the reservations made 
by them, have given us permission to proceed with the Bill, I do not 
think we need worr>’ ourselves about the propriety of the course we are 
taking. 

• 

As to Mr. Mallik’s suggestion that the Government of India will 
seize the opportunity three years hence to enhance the stamp duties 
over our heads in order to get back the Us. 63 lakhs which they hnve 
temporarily remitted, I do not think that there is any substance in 
it. It is true that the Stamp Act can be amended by the Indian I^egis- 
lative Assembly and the Council of State as well as by this Council, but 
f cannot conceive that the Indian Legislature or the GoTcmment of India 
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in a matter of this kind would legislate without the consent of the pro- 
vince concerned. This is a bogey which has been conjured up by 
Mr. Mallik and I do not think we need worry about it any further. 

Mr. Bijoy Prosad Singh has asked a very pertinent question. 
He has asked what are the steps this Government proposes to take to 
address the Government of India on the matter of the injustice done to 
us by the Meston Committee. I will tell him what I propose to do. I 
propose, as soon as this business is over, to report the whole situation 
to the Government of India, to set out all the troubles and difficulties 
we have had during the last few days in getting the members of this 
Council to accept the principle of taxation. I propose to tell them of 
the manner in which the members of this Council have applied them- 
selves to the question of legislation and the manner in which a great 
nmjority have decided that it is their bounden duty, though an un- 
pleasant duty, to come to our assistance. I believe that the matter put 
in that way will go to strengthen our case with the Government of India. 
What the Go\ eminent of India will do I cannot say, but certainly as 
His Excellency has said, we shall not relax our efforts to obtain a just 
settlement of c-ur just claims. 

Before I sit down let me just ask the Council to ponder over one thing. 
1 myself am a bureaucrat responsible to no one but my superior officers 
and my own conscience. The members of this Council -are responsible 
to their constituencies, and they have during the last two days agreed 
to tax the amusements of the poor and to accept another Bill which will 
also affect tlie poor. I do not see, therefore, on what grounds they can 
refuse to support this Bill which does not affect the litigation of the poor 
in the same manner as the Court-fees Bill. Although we have promised 
to do all we can in the Select Committee to protect the interests of the 
poor, I apprehend the Court-fees Bill will affect the poor to some extent, 
but here is a Bill which does not affect the poor in the least. It is a 
Bill which only affects property owners and men of substance, men very 
much in the position of the majority of the members of this Council. 
What then will the constituencies say if the Council throws out this 
Bill? As Mr. Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri has pointed out this is the 
least harmful of the three Bills, so far as the poor are concerned, and 
what are members going to say to their constituencies if this Bill is rejec- 
ted? Mr. Mallik also mentioned this same point and it is a point which 
deserves the serious consideration of the Council. 

I would, therefore, appeal to members of this Council not to abandon 
the path on which they have entered, not to take their hand from the 
plough till the furrow is complete, not to throw burdens on the poor, 
which will give inadequate relief to Government, but to show clearly 
that they are willing to shoulder part of the burden themselves, by 
accepting this Bill. 

Mr. 8. M. BOSE: I move that the question be now put. 

The motion that the question be put was then put and agreed tp. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Kerris original motion being put, a division 
was taken with the following result : — 

AYES. 


Atfdy, Babu Amulya Dhont. 

Afiai, Nawabzada K. M., Khan Bahadur. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Mauivi Watimuddin. 
Ahmad, Mautvl Azaharuddin. 

Ahmad, Maulvl Yakulnuddin. 

Azam, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohamad. 
Banarjaa, tha Hon’bla Sir Surandra Nath. 
Banarjaa, Rai Bahadur Ablnai Chandra. 
Baau, Babu Jatindra Nath. 

Baadal, Mr. C. F. 

Bhattaeharjl, Babu Ham Chandra. 

Bits, Mr. E. E. 

Bompat, Mr. C. H. 

Bota, Mr. S. M. 

Chaudhurl, Babu Tankanath. 

Chaudhurl, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 
Chaudhurl, tha Hon'bla tha Nawab talyld 
Nawab All, Khan Bahadur. 

Cohan, Mr. D. J. 

Curria, Mr. W. C. 

Das, Babu Bhismadav. 

Dai, Mr. S. R. * 

Das Cupta, Ral Bahadur NIbaran Chandra. 
Da, Babu Fanindralal. 

Dass, Ral Bahadur P^arl Lai. 

Dutt, Ral Bahadur Dr. Harldhan. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

FaroquI, Mr. K. C. M. 

Franoh, Mr. F. C. 

Forrastar, Mr. J. Campball. 

Chosa, Mr. D. C. 

Cooda, Mr. S. W. 

Cupta, Mr. «l. N. 

HIndlay, Lt.-Col. C. D. M. 

Hopkyns, Mr. W. S. 

Huntingfard, Mr. C. T. 

Karim, Maulvl Abdul. 

Karr, tha Hon’bla Mr. J. H. 


I Khaltan, Babu Davi Prosad. 

Khan, Babu Davandra Lai. 

Khan, Maulvl Md. Raftqua Uddin. 

I Khan, Mr. Razaur Rahman. 

Lang, Mr. j. 
j Larmour, Mr. F. A. 

I Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 

I tha Hon’bla 
; MoKanzIa, Mr. D. P. 

! Mittar, the Hon’bla Mr. P. C. 

Morgan, Mr. 0. 

Mukharjaa, Babu NItya Dhon. 

I Mukharjl, Professor S. C. 

I Nakay, MIrza Muhammad Ail. 

Poddar, Babu Kashoram. 

Pugh, Coional A. J. 

Rahim, tha Hon'bla Sir Abd-ur. 

Rauf, Mauivi Shah Abdur. 

Ray, Ral Bahadur Upondra Lai. 

Ray Chaudhurl, Mr. Krishna Chandra. 
Robinson, Major-Qanaral W. H. B. 

Roy, Babu Nallnl Nath. 

; Roy, Maharaja Bahadur Kihaunish Chandra. 
I Roy Mr. BIJoy Prosad Singh, 
j Roy, Mr. Tarit Bhusan. 

Roy, Ral Bahadur Lallt Mohan Singh. 

Roy, Raja Maniloll Singh. 

Sarkar, Babu Jogash Chandra. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stark, Mr. H. A. 

Stephenson, Mr. H. L. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 

Swan, Mr. 4 . A. L. 

Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

Wheeler, the Hon'bla Sir Henry. 

Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 


NOES. 


Ahmed, Mauivi Raft Uddin. 

Aley, Mr. %. Mahboob. 

Chaudhurl, Babu Kishorl Moham 
Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur Mauivi Hafizar 
Rahman. 

Chaudhurl, Ral Harendranath. 

Dutt, Mr. AJoy Chunder. 

Dutta, Babu Indu Bhushan. 

Chosa, Ral Bahadur Jogandra Chunder. 

Nor, Shah Syed EmdaduL 

Janah, Babu Sarat Chandra. * 


Malllk, Babu Surandra Nath. 

MItra, Rai Bahadur Mahondra Chandra. 
Moltra, Dr. Jatindra Nath. 
Mukhopodhya, Babu Sarat Chandra. 
Nasker, Babu Horn Chandra. 

Pahlowan, Mauivi Md. Abdul Jubbar. 
Pal Rai Bahadur Radha Charan. 

Ray, Kumar Shib Shokharoswar. 

Sarkar, Babu RIshIndra Nath. 

I suhrawardy, Mr. Huseyn Shahaed. 


The Ayes being 73 and the Noes 20, the motion was carried. 


Adjoununeiit 

. The Council was then adjourned till 3 p.if. on Thursday, the 26th 
January, 1922, at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 
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Prooeedingi of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. 

The Council met in the Council Chamber in the Town Hall, Calcutta, 
on Thursday, the 26th January, 1922, at 3 p.m. 


Present; 

The Deputy-President in the Chair, the Hon’ hie the tour Members of 
the Executive Council, the Hon’ble the three Ministers and 106 
nominated and elected members. 

Government Bills, 

The Calcutta In^irovement (Amendment) Bill. 

MINISTER in charge cf DEPARTMENT oi LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT (the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea): I have 
the honour to move that the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill 
be taken into consideration. 

1 asked the permission of the House to introduce this Bill last week, 
and that permission was given, and the Bill was introducjcd. It has been 
circulated and published, I explained the objects of the Bill in the 
speech which I made on that occasion. I desire once again to repeat 
that what is proposed is to grant the solatium of 15 per cent, which 
was withheld under the provisions of the present Improvement Trust 
Act from owners upon the compulsory acquisition of their land. A 
great deal of complaint was made with regard to this particular provi- 
sion, and it is now proposed to remove it. 1 thiiil: it was 
Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur, who in 1919, raised this question in 
this Council and at that time a definite promise was given that the law 
would be changed. Since then the matter has been under the eonsider- 
ation of Government and the Government have now come to the 
conclusion that the solatium should be given and that as soon as 
possible. Therefore this Bill has been introduced. It is a non-con ten- 
tious measure containing only two sections, and it seems to me, and 
I am sure that it will also appear to the Council, that it is unnecessary 
to refer it to a Select Committee. I just want to make one other 
observation in regard to this matter. The Calcutta Improvement 
Act will undergo modifications later on, and we are preparing a 
larger Bill for this purpose. This was an urgent matter and we thought 
it necessary to pass a short Act in order to give the solatium which 
was for a long time denied to th^ people of Calcutta. With these 
words, I beg to move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 
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Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: 1 desire to thank the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Department of Lo(‘al Self-Government for 
the justice, I should say, the belated justice that is proposed to be 
done to the people of Calcutta by the introduction of this amending 
Bill. I am particularly glad that it has fallen on the most distinguished 
representative of the public and a most respected popular Minister to 
remedy the injustice which has been so keenly felt by the people of 
Calcutta. Ever since the Calcutta Improvement Bill has been in 
operation, there is not a single household in the city, there is not a 
single holding in the city, which has not felt the grave injustice done 
as they found that on one side the Improvement Trust was acquiring 
land without paying the 15 per cent, solatium to which they are 
entitled, and on the other side the Calcutta Corporation was acquiring 
land for statutory improvement of the town, and were paying 15 per 
cent, which was denied them in the former case. In the (hilculta 
Improvement Act for acquisition of land in the areas outside the 
Calcutta Municipality projier, that is, Cossipore, Chitpur and Maniktolla, 
the owners of holdings are entitled to the statutory compensation of 
15 per cent, but ngne of the people of (/alciitia, not even the smallest 
hut-owners, can get the 15 i>er cent, solatium. This matter was very 
fully discussed in the Council, and there was a great opposition to 
the omission of this particular clause from the chapter on Land A(*(|ui- 
sition in the Calcutta lmI)r()v^raent Act, and 1 remember that in the 
Select Committee votes were equal and it was only by the casting vote 
of the President of the Committee that this clause was omitted from 
the Calcutta Improvement) Act. I remembe:*, with satisfaction and 
gratitude that the President of the Chamber of (hmimerce, Mr. Shorrock, 
was with us at the time. Mr. Bompas was then the member in charge 
of this Bill, and he with his usual tenacity and doggedness opposed 
w'heii the members w^anted to re-instate this clause in tlie Calcutta 
Improvement Trust Act. I am glad to say that after mature delibera- 
tion and experience of the working of the Act, Mr. Bomj)as came to 
the conclusion that this injustice should be lemedied, and he, as the 
President of the Improvement Trust, has recommended to the Govern- 
ment that this Act should be amend(‘d so as to restore the 15 ptn* cent, 
solatium to the people. 

In 1919, after waiting and waiting for a long time and living in 
expectation, I took the opportunity to move in the old Council for the 
immediate introduction of an amending Bill, and at that time an assur- 
ance was given that as sCK)n as practicable this matter would be brought 
up, but. Sir, Government machinery moves so slowly that “ as soon as 
practicable ” is realised to-day, that is, from July, 1919, to Januiny, 
1922. 

I thank the Hon^ble Minister, and I feel deeply grateful to him 
that although the Amending Act is not yet leady, he has been good 
enough to bring this up separately in onlei' that the solatium be 
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restored to tlie people of Calcutta. The Bill consists of a single clau»ie 
and so, I think, instead of referring it to a committee, it may be taken 
into consideration and passed to-day. 

Btku AMULYA OHONE ADOY: I thank the Hon’ble Minister in 
charge of the Department of Ix)cal Relf-Govexnment for moving this 
resolutioh. 

To be a landholder in Calcutta is a curse. We have sad experience 
of this when the Calcutta Kent Bill was .sanctioned into law. The 
Calcutta Rent Act may be regarded as the Calcutta Tenants Act. 

I am grateful to Government for having come to the conclusion 
that the statutory allowance should be allowed in the case of forcible 
acquisition ol land under the Calcutta Improvement Act. The law 
is a most inequitable one and I thank the Government that they are 
now going to do justice to the landlords of Calcutta. When a plot ol 
land is roq^iired under tne Land Acquisition Act* for the work of 
Government, we shall ha^e to pay statutory allowance at the rate of 
16 per cent. When any plot is required for the Pqrt Commissioners, 
that statutory allowance is allowed; if any land is acquired under the 
Calcutta Municipal Aetr that allowance is allowed, but 1 fail to under- 
stand why no such allowance is given under the Calcutta* Improvement 
Act. 

We all know that in Calcutta lands are acquired not only for the 
opening of roads but alsQ for recouping the cost of the construction ol 
roads. Even ancestral ^selling-houses which are regarded as sacred 
are acquired — and forcibly acquired — simply to recoup the cost of the 
construction of roads. There is no lea.son as to why no allowance 
should be given for the forcible acquisition of lands. This statutory 
allowance of 15 per cent, haa long been recommended by the Calcutta 
Corporation. It has also been recommended even by the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust — a boaj'd consisting mostly of representatives 
of trade and commerce of Calcutta and which is vitally inter- 
ested in this question. I would draw the attention of this , House 
to the Report of the Commission — I mean the Calcutta Building 
Commission — that was appointed in 1898 by the Government of Bengal 
piesided over by Justice Trevelyan. From the report it appears that 
there seems no sound reason as to why owners of land which is forcibly 
acquired should not receive allowance, and they submit that such 
allowance should both be claimed and insisted on. They further 
submit that they have given careful consideiation to the question of 
statutory allowance and are not inclined to lecommend any alteration 
in the present law — I mean the statutory law of 15 'per cent. They 
have further said that in England the allowance for compulsory acqui- 
sition in the c^se of house and building sites is invariably 12 per cent., 
in the case of agrioultural lands it is usually 25 per cent, and in eonae 
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of the northern countries it rises even to 60 per cent. But 15 per 
cent. U fixed by law in the country. That is haidly fair. So it appears 
that notwithstanding the strong unanimous opinion of the Calcutta 
Building Commission, Government do not ^hink it fit to grant the 
statutory allowance of 15 per cent. We are grateful lo Government 
for having recognised the grievances (;f the landlords and the injustice 
that was done under the Calcutta Improvement A ct. • 

I strongly support this motion and hope that the statutory allowance 
of 15 per cent, should be allowed in the case of forcible acquisition 
of land under the Calcutta Improvement Act. 

Mr. D. il. COHEN: The proposed amendment of the Act is a move 
in the right direction, although a belated one, and I support the measure 
whole-heartedly. There are various other points which press lathcr 
harshly, such as exemption fee, acquisition of surplus land, the 
procedure for determining compensation, etc., and I hope that a further 
amending Bill be introduced at an early date in order that we should 
have the benefit of the exi)erience of Mr. Bompas to guide us in our 
deliberations. « 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANtrlUEA; I am very glad 
and I am thankful to the Council that this Bill has received such cordial 
support from gentlemen interei^ted in this measure. Mr. Cohen has raised 
the (jiiestion of further amendments in connection with it. I can giv^e 
him the assurance that the matter is under ( onsideration and a Bill 
is under preparation. It is difficult to anticipate the time when we shall 
be in a position to introduce the Billl, but let me tell him that we are 
at work upon the Bill, and as soon as we are in a position to lay it before 
the Council, that shall be done. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA; I beg to move 

that the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill be passed. I do not 
think, I need say anything in support of this motion, as the matter has 
been fully discus.sed. * 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIOENT (Babu Surendra Nath Ray): I may 

perhaps inform the members that the demands for grants will be made 
in the order of the Heafis of the Budget, that is, the first motion will be 
‘*5. Land Revenue,'' the next **^22 . — General Administration 
relating to the Jhargram sulidi vision " followed by a demand for the 
Ministers' salary under the same head. The next demand will be, under 
“ 26— Police relating to maintenance of law and order in Calcutta, 
Howrah, et.c.,’* followed by 31 — ^Education, Medical, Public Health 
and CivB Wcirks.*' 
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MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of LAND REVENUE (the 
Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan): I have a very 
, modest request to make. I beg to move that a sum of Rs. 10,969 be 
transferred from “ 5 — Land Revenue — Survey and Settlement — 
Major Settlement” to “46 — Stationery and Printing — Stationery 
supplied from Central Stores” for the purchase of 1,300 reams of 
bleached double foolscap paper for printing the final records of the 
Jessore Settlement. 

The Director of Land Records reported that 1,300 reams of bleached 
double tools(;ap are urgently required by the Settlement Officer of Jessore 
for printing final records. As the allotment sanctioned by Government 
for the purchase of paper is not sufficient to cover the demand for the 
purchase of paper required for all the Major Settlements, it has 
b(H!oin(; necessary to purchase the paper for this district out of the 
savings under the head “Contingencies” in the budget of Jessore 
Settlement for the current financial year. If the papers are not 
purchased locally now, the presses will cease to work and recoveries in 
the district will be seriously interfered with. So I propose to meet 
the charge amounting ta Rs. 10,969 from the budget of the Jessore 
Settlement for the cun'ent financial year. To enable this to be done it 
is necessary to transfer this amount to the head “Stationery and 
Ib’iiitiiig — Stationery supplied from Central Stoies.^ 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

MEMBER in charge of POLITICAL DEPARTMENT (ThoHon’ble 
Sir Henry Wheeler): I l)eg to move that a sum of Rs. 6,435 be 
transferred from the lump provision of Rs. 25,000 under head “ 22. — 
General administration — District Administration ” to the following 
heads to meet the cost of certain establishments for the new subdivi- 
sion at Jhargram in the district of Miduapore: — 

Rs. 


24. 

.\(liiii.ii.stration of Justice 

... 3,23.0 

‘if). 

Jails and convict sottleiiients 

429 

26. 

Police 

... 2,311 

32 

Modical 

160 

46. 

Stationery and Printing 

300 


Total ... 6,435 


This demand is in connection with the partition of the Midnapore dis- 
trict which has repeatedly been discussed in this Council. As the 
Council will remember, that scheme T3ame up pointedly in connection 
with the budget debate, and the Council by its vote disapproved of the 
project, which is one of many years’ standing, being pursued. His 
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Excellency tke Governor, having due regard to the responsibilities 
placed upon him, did not see his way to accept that decision, and certi- 
fied the funds necessary for the continuance oi the work. The matter 
was discussed again last July, when, similarly, the Council adhered to 
its opinion, and Government on the reserved side adhered to theirs. 
But subsequent to that debate of July, other influences supervened, 
namely, th^ financial difficulties of the province, and, as Mr, Kerr has 
explained, when it was realised with what financial difficulties we are 
about to be faced, drastic economies on all sides were undertaken, and 
among them this long pending scheuie — a scheme which we on the re- 
served side would like very much to see completed without further delay 
— had to be put back for the reason that funds were not forthcoming. 
Therefore the partjtion of the district, as a whole, stands in abeyanct^ 
To that extent, thougli for somewhat different reasons, the intention of 
the Council has been met. The proiK>sal that I have to make to-day has 
reference only to a subdivision which it was intended to create as i)art of 
the major scheme. The major scheme was to divide the existing dis- 
trict into two new districts. Even under that scheme three of the exist- 
ing subdivisions remained unchanged, being allotted to one or other of the 
two new districts. The only subdivision which it w'as intended to touch 
was the present sadar subdivision of MidnaiK)re which is of phenomenal 
size. Its a»ea is 3,270 s(iuare miles, with a population of 1,310,000, and 
I put it to the Council that when a subdivision is intended to be the small- 
est n'venue unit in charge of a responsible officer, and when it is intended- 
that that responsibh* officer should be in close personal touch with evevy 
corner of it, as every energetic and conscientious subdi visional officer 
is, that cannot be achieved if the oharge is of these huge dimensions. 
Consequently a ])ro|K)sal was made to divide this enormous jurisdiclion 
into three — the sadar subdivision of the Midnapore district, the sadar 
subdivision of the new district of Hijli, and a new subdivision to be 
known as Jhargram. The district partition scheme having fallen out, the 
new Hijli sadar subdivision fell out too, and we are left w'ith the profK)sal 
to create a subdivision at Jhargram only, leaving the rest which will then 
measure 2,038 square miles, with a population of 9,37,000, to continue 
as the sadar subdivision. Relief will, however, have been given to tliis 
extent that this new unit of 1,237 square miles, with a population of 
372,000, will be put under a separate officer. 

That is the proposal for which I ask the Council to provide funds in 
order that effect may be given to it at once. There are two special 
reasons for my so doing. The district of Midnapore exhibits two main 
features: the populous and developed part to the east and south, and 
the backward area, which is referred to in the papers as the 
jungle mehal, lying to the north and west; Jhargram itself is situated 
to the west of Midnapore towm, lairly in the centre t)f a tract inhabited 
by backward jungle tribes for whose benefit special land revenue legis- 
Iftiion was lately undertaken, and all the local officers are agreed that 
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for the efficient administration of that tract and for the protection of 
these poor, ignorant and backward people, the presence of a subdivi- 
sional officer, who can look after them, is eminently desirable. 

^ Another reason for not dropping this project at this stage, as unfor- 
tuilately we liave been obliged to postpone the larger one, is that the 
buildings at Jhargram are completed. I have here a list of the build- 
ings that have been put up, and they comprise a subdi visional court, sub- 
divisional officer’s residence, sub-deputy collector’s residence, combined 
sub-treasury and guard house, munsiff’s court, munsiff’s residence, 
circle inspector’s quarters, sub-jail, quarters for temporary clerks in the 
subdivisional office, quarters for temporary clerks in the munsif’s court, 
in8i>ection bungalow, roads, wells, tank, Public Works Department 
rest-shed and a shed for the Public Works Department staff, at a total 
cost of Rs. 2,54,(K)0; while the land, which measures about 246 bighas, 
was acquired many years ago at a cost of some Rs. 4,000 only. These 
buildings are standing there ready for occupation and, somewhat infor- 
mally, the suMivisional officer-designate is already working on the spot, 
though, of course, he cannot exercise the full powers of a subdivisional 
officer until the subdivision is cJreated. 

That being the position, we feel that we are justified in asking the 
Council to make this small provision in order to enable us to start work 
from the Ist February. We particularly referred the matter of the date 
to the Collector, as we thought that now it is so late in the year, the Ist 
April would l>e the more natural date to start from. But we got a reply 
from the Collector, Mr. Cook, which the Commissioner endorsed, 
strongly pressing for the immediate opening of the subdivision in which, 
he says, all is ready to start, and, regarding which, all have been aware 
for a long time that it was intended to start. The details of the pro- 
vision in the schedule which accompanied this printed memorandum, 
are merely of tht normal kind incidental to the small establishments 
that exist in every subdivision and which are run on more or less uni- 
form lines. There is little room, therefore, for criticism of the details, 
and the proposal rests on the main arguments which I have endeavoured 
to explain. 

Babu SARAT CHANDRA JANAH: The motion that stands against 
my name and that T press before the House for its acceptance is that the 
motion for transfer of Rs. 8,018 from the lump provision of Rs. 25,000 
under head “ 22 — Heneral ' Administration ” to certain other heads 
to meet the cost of establishments for the proposed subdivision at Jhar- 
gfram in the district of Midnapore, be refused. 

The scheme of partition of the district of Midnapore was discussed 
in this House not long ago, and the reasons which led a vast majority 
of the Rouse to reject the demand for' grant on that account might l»e 
quite fresh in the memory of most of us, and I need not, therefore, take 
the valuable time of this Council in reiterating in detail all the dilfferent 
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ndpects of the question ; but I would concisely place some of the import- 
ant, pounds of objection to the said setheme of opening a new subdm- 
Sion at Jhargram. 

A glance at the map of Miduapore will show that the headquaiters 
of the proposed subdivision will be in a remote corner of the district sur» 
rounded by jungles. There are no human habitations within a radius 
of three miles. There is no school or hospital, no shops where ordin- 
ary necessaries of life may be available, there is not even good drink- 
ing water. The public and the litigants would be put to extreme diffi- 
culty for want of suitable accommodation. The thanas which the new 
subdivision is proposed to contain are Jhargram, Gopihallavpore, Naya- 
gram and Bimpur. This proposed headquarters is about 4() miles from 
most of the villages included in Gopiballavpur Nayagram thanas, 
whereas a portion of Jhargram is very neiir to Dan tan. There are no 
well laid-out roads or other means of communication between the pro- 
posed headquarters station and other parts of the subdivision. This 
difficulty of communication will continue for a good length of time 
until money is available to make new roads. 

Then the nex^ consideration is that the people of the Iwality are 
extremely backward and for material, intelhn’tual, moral, economic, 
industrial, agricultural, sanitary and other improvements of the people 
it is absolutely necessary that they should be in constant touch with the 
more advanced part of the district. This step of creating a new subdivi- 
sional headquarters at Jhargram would, I am afraid, keep them in isola- 
tion and as a matter of natural consequence, in absolute stagnation. 

The most important reason to my mind why the scheme should be 
abandoned, is that the people who would be affe<*ted by it unanimously 
oppose it as would be manifest from the memorials submitted to His 
Excellency. I have personally inquired of many |)eoi>le and have 
received several representations from all sections of the people, and have 
no doubt in my mind that the people of the locality do not approve of it. 
Further there is absolutely no utility for opening up a new subdivision. 
The proposal for partition of the district of Midnapore has been held 
in al)eyance oi- practically given up for the present in cx)n8ideration of 
the unanimous verdict of the people, and in view of the great financial 
difficulties. Everyone thought that the ’scheme of opening a new sub- 
division would naturally go. There was no demand for grant for open- 
ing a new subdivision at Jhargram in the last year’s budget. This 
scheme was merely a part of the original scheme for partition of the 
district of Midnapore, •and the money that has l>een spent for this pur- 
pose came from the funds set apart for the original sclveme of partition. 
The grounds that were urged against the partition of the district apply 
equally to this case also. 

The opening of a new subdivisfon would entail a recurring cost of 'at 
leapt Rs. 12,000 to Bs. 15,000 a year. New sets of men for a treasury, 
a, civil, oriminalf revewe, exciae and salt departments have tb be 
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employed. It is certainly not a prudential measure for the Government 
to undertake any work of questioned utility at this financial juncture. 
New Bills for taxation are before the House, but instead of burdening 
the poor tax-payers why not reduce exj^enditure? What administra- 
tive efficiency lie A hidden in new schemes of breaking up old districts 
and subdivisions is something wdiich it is difficult to understand. The 
money that is going to be spent uselessly may with great profit be 
utilised in more useful works of improvement — industrial, educational, 
sanitary and others. 

With these remarks I oppose the motionJ for transfer of the grants. 

BabuSARAT CHANDRA MUKHOPADHAYA: I move “ that 
the demand for the transfer of Rs. 6;435 from the lump provision of 
Rs. 25,000 under head ‘ 22. — General Administration ’ to certain other 
heads to meet the cost of establishment for the new subdivision at Jhar- 
gram in the distiict of Midnapore, be refused.” 

It would, I fear, be placing Government in a false position to oppose 
the expenditure already incurred in investing Jhargram with the status 
of a subdivision under the Midnapore district, but I owe it to myself, 
nevertheless, to deplore the absence of any notice being given of the 
intention of Government to carry out the preliminary arrangements 
with reference to a part only of a scheme which in its entirety had been 
publicly abandoned sirie die. As matters s<and at present, the buildings 
required for the purposes of raising Jhargram to the position of a sub- 
division have almost been completed and the piper has to be paid. .We 
cannot, consistently with self-respect, ignore the liability of Government 
to pay and our duty to sanction the payment of works already completed. 
But we owe it to ourselves to recjuest Government to put off payment of 
the recurring charges, that is to say, to set the work of the subdivision 
going as has been very modestly prayed for by the people of Jhargram in 
their memorial to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, for at least 
for such a time ns may be required for giving the headquarters of the 
subdivision not only amenities of civilized life but the necessary adjuncts 
to a subdivision. It has been aptly pointed out that a modest place in 
order to be worthy of the name of the head(}uarters of a subdivision 
would first of all be provided with a .school, a dispensary, suitable 
quarters for the litigants, drinking water tanks and a bazar. I would 
therefore in all conscience appeal to Governnient to put off the winding 
of the machinery for at least a period of two or three years. 

Mr. HU8EYN 8HAHEED 8UHRAWARDY: I oppose the grant for 
the new subdivision at Jhargram on this ground. The people of the 
locality and the people of Jhargram do not desire that a new subdivision 
should be created at Jhargram. The present arrangements are quite 
sufficient for their purposes. We know very well that the buildings at 
Jhargram, or rather the official buildings, have been completed to a very 
large extent ; but buildings do not make a subdivision. Perhaps yctu are 
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aware that at the place where these buildinprs have been erected, there 
was nothing else but a jungle some time ago. The nearest habitation 
is the village of Jhargram, which is made up of a few hovels. In Jhar- 
gram itself there is no facility for drinking water, no market, no school, 
and altogether no habitation where persons, who may find it necessary 
to go to Jhargiam may be able to put up. What Government therefore 
will have to do will be to lease out lands to people so that they may 
make permanent habitations there. After these habitations have been 
erected. Government will have to provide accommodation so that the 
people coming to the locality may take advantage of the new subdivision 
and the new quarters set up. I am told it was the intention of the 
Government not to pursue with the project till February, or rather till 
after the CounrfI has signified its* assent or rejection of the proposal. 

Th6 Hon’bl6 Sir HENRY WHEELER* I am afraid the member is 
misinformed. 

Mr. HU8EYN 8HAHEED 8UHRAWARDY; T stand corrected; that 
was my information, but this T know that there is a subdivisional officer 
there at present at^ Jhargram, who receives petitions whit h can easily go 
to Midnajx)re, and I am told that, as a result, some parties go to dhargrain 
and some go to Midnapore, and since this subdivisional officer has gone 
there, not a fingle case has been practically disposed of. From this, it 
will be seen that the subdivisional officer at Jhargram is not in a position 
to receive appications, and that Jhargram itself, as at present situated, 
cannot be a bo»»n to the locality. I would therefore ask the Hon'ble 
Member if he is so very anxious that this subdivisioa should be completed 
and if it is so necessary for the proper administration of the district of 
Midnapore, whether it cannot be abandoned for some time till the pro]>er 
amenities of life can be provided there. 

Th6 Hon*bl6 Mr. KERR. T should like to say a few words on this 
question, not from any particular official standpoint but in the interests 
of a part of the country which I knew very well when I was Collector 
of Midnapore about 16 years ago. As Sir Henry Wheeler has said, the 
sadar ^subdivision of Midnapore covers an area of over 3,000 scpiare miles. 
It is larger than man;\^ districts, and in the variety of its ix>pulation and 
its land tenures, this so-called subdivision is a province in miniature. 
On the west of the subdivision, the extreme west, there is an area of about 
1,200 square nrlcs inhabited mainly by Sonthals and other aboriginai 
tribes. The centre of this tract, the village of Jhargram , is 40 or 50 miles 
away from Midnapore,* and many of the outlying portions are stil. 
further away. Hitherto there has been no officer of Government 
permanently stationed in that tract above the rank of a sub-registrai 
or sub-inspector of police. This tract has given constant cause foT 
anxiety during the past 20 years. * There have been perennial troubles 
with the Midnapore Zamindary Company, and apart from this, agricul- 
tural questions of great difficulty and perplexity have forced themselvoK 
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to the front during the last quarter of a century. To deal with this out- 
of-the-way and difficult area, there has hitherto been no ofiicer on tho 
spot, and when any question has arisen, it has been necessary to senq 
an officer from headquarters for an occasional hasty inquiry. A more 
unsatisfactory way of dealing with the problems which arise in an are& 
of that kind, I cannot imagine. In view of my old connection wit|| 
the place; I may be allowed to correct Sir Henry Wheeler on one point 
of ancient histoiy. This proposal to create a subdivision in the junglji 
tract of Midnapore was made long before there was any thought 5f 
tioning the district. When I went to the district in 1904 there wai'^% 
scheme actually sanctioned — it had been sent up by my predecessor — fSi 
starting a subdivision at Garbeta, and as a matter of fact bricks were 
already being burnt for building a subdivision there when I joined di 
"Midnapore. Representations were made to me that Garbeta, which is 
in the extreme north of the district, was not the best place for a sub- 
division, and U was pressed upon me that Jhargram, which is right in 
the middle of the tract, and has a railway station, was a suitable place. 
I agreed with this view and went up to Government and got them to 
( ancel the scheme for a subdivision at Garbeta and, to substitute thi.s 
Jhargram scheme in its place. I have been sorry ever since that i 
allowed the Garbeta scheme to fall through. If we had allowed the 
scheme to go on, these jungly i)eople would have had a subdivision at 
Garbeta for many years, although it was not the best site, but they woul(- 
have been very mu(!h better oft* than they are at present. What I wish 
to point out is that this scheme for the creation of a subdivision at Jhar- 
gram was originally entirely independent of the scheme for the partition 
of tiie district. I may say that as far as my recollection goes, man> 
peojiie who weic strongly opposed to the partition of the district as a 
whole, were strongly in favour of the creation of this subdivision; one 
of the people, to the best of my recollection, I am pretty certain I am 
correct, was Mr. K. B. Dutt, who was the leader of the opposition to 
the disti ict partition, but he had many interests in the jungle tracts, am. 
he entirely agreed with me that some subdivision was essential there foi 
the purposes of administration. By this time after I had been at Midna- 
pore for 18 months or so, the project for the partition of the district as 
a whole had come to the front Government, as is the w^ay of Govern- 
ment, decided to postpone the creation of a subdivision and to considei 
the partition of the district as a whole, but Government never realiseo 
that the partiton of the district was going to take so long a time? 
Ihere were difficulties with the Government of India, and other difficul- 
ties; and as a matttr of fact, the Midnapore partition scheme, as a whole 
is still ineomrlete. That is the only reason why a subdivision at Jhar- 
gram was not started 16 years ago. 

The real reason why we were so anxious to have a subdivision in thia' 
area was the unfortunate agrarian position of the Sonthals, and with 
regarn to that there was considerable delay in dealing -with, the 
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matter. The root of the trouble was that the Bengal Tenancy Act a& 
it^iftood was entirely inappropriate to the Sonthals who are a thriftless, 
»jpareles8 class of people. They were alienating their lands and were gradu- 
ally. being ousted from their lands bv mahajans and other money-lenders, 
Md instead of being free and independent cultivators, they were being 
^^^^ed to the position of serfs and labourers. That problem was put 
the Go^crnment very early in this century, but Government 
1 X 1 ally hesitated to pass any definite orders or to adopt any definite 
|fclation, because, as I have explained before, there were no officers of 
jrernment of any standing who had any acquaintance with the tract and 
made a proper study of the subject. Government decided therefore 
•jibt to take up the decision of this question until the settlement of the 
r^ord-of -rights were taken up in Midnapore. Well, the settlement 
began in Midnapore about 1905, but it was some time before it reached 
this jungly area and it was not until 1915, that Government felt itself 
able definitely to legislate. A Bill was then drawn up for regulating the 
transfer of agricultural lands in this portion of the Midnapore district. 
The Bill was on the lines of similar legislation in force in the Sonthal 
Parganas and Phola Nagpur from which the people come. That Bill 
was passed with complete unanimity by this Council in the year 1918, 
and has been in fon'e ever since. The principle of the Bill following 
the legislation applicable to the Sonthals in other parts of India is that 
the transfer of agricultural lahds by aboriginals to non-aboriginals is 
forbidden except with the sanction of the Collector, and the Collector is 
given power to interfere in the case of these transactions and see that 
the village lands are not allowed to pass into the hands of outsiders. It 
is quite obvious that to work a special law of this kind, which I repeat 
w^as passed with the full consent of this Council, and with a desire on 
the part of the Council to protect and benefit these cultivators, it is 
necessary to have an officer who is resident in the area among the people 
who are affected I shall quote here from the remarks made by Sir 
Duncan Maepherson, a very shrewd officer, whom many members of this 
Council will remember, with great experience of the Sonthal people and 
very successful, in dealing with them. He said — 

I (ihould therefore welcome the adoption of effective moans everywhere to 
preserve the peasantry on their lands. But I am equally convinced from experi- 
ence of the working of the Sonthal Parganas system that it would lx* little nso 
merely to enact a law prohibiting alienation. There must also be created an 
e|;pcutive machinery which will intervene suo motu whenever it gets the oppor- 
iuitity, and certainly peiodically to see that the law is obeyed and to evict objec- 
tionable outsiders who have^ot hold of the lands of the old culivators. 

^'his is the opinion of Sir Duncan Maepherson, and the opinion of every- 
one who has studied, as I have had occasion to do, this question of keep- 
ing the aboriginals on their lands.^ You cannot work a law like this 
except with the help of an offi(!er, a sympathetic officer, working in 
close touebr with the agricultural population. As might be expected, 
this liw, which the CoUMt^il passed in 1918, is practically a dead letter. 

27 
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I find from the last Land Revenue Administration Report that all that 
is being done is to deal with applications for the alienation of lands, and 
in 1920 permission was granted in 20 cases and in 16 it was refused^ ^ 
N^ow the method of dealing with those applications at the present mon^ent 
is thoroughly unsatisfactory ; they go to a deputy collector sitting Ml. 
&fidnapore who disposes of them in his office room, or perhaps aft^ 
paying a hasty visit to the spot; neither of these measures is siiffic^ptj 
to ensure the matter being properly treated, > 

Those who have not been in this area probably do not realise that 
particular tract, of which I am speaking, is not really Bengal at iSh 
ft is an offshoot of Chota Nagpur and the jungles and hovels as 
have been called — comfortable huts I should call them — and the condi- 
tions of life are typical of -the conditions of life in the adjacent district 
3f Singbhum. We have too long neglected the interests of these un^- 
fortunate aboriginals, I have not the slightest doubt that they will 
rlerive much benefit by having a subdivisional officer on the spot to turn 
^o. They wdll not worry about the absence of schools and hospitals and 
ither amenities, but they will turn to their subdivisional officer for help, 
vhether he is at his headquarters at Jhargram whichiis in the centre of 
he locality or when he goes on tour, as T hope he will do for greater 
lart of the year, I say that the fact that it has been decided for the 
iine being to abandon the general partition of the district is no reason 
vhatever for postponing the creation of this subdivision. When it wa^ 
lecided by Go'^ eminent that the general partition of. the district niusi 
le dropped for financial reasons, T was the first to urge from my local 
mowledge, that the Jhargram scheme should be completed. The (‘ost 
>f the scheme w'ill be insignificant, — it will only be a matter of a few 
lerks, because the subdivisional officer will be an officer who would be. 
tationed at Midnapore if there was no subdivision at Jhargram, The 
ost will be insignificant, but the benefit to these thriftless and helpless 
ultivators will be immense. 

We have heard a good deal in Council during the last two or three 
lays about the duties of this Council towards the poor cultivators of 
lengal. Here is an opportunity for the Council to do some real benefit 
0 these poor, ignorant people who are living in this remote area, and 1 
ope the Council will not miss that opportunity. 

Babu DEVENDRA LAL KHAN: T rise to support the Hon’ble 
iir Henry Wheeler’s demand. When I opposed the proposed partitij^ 
f Midnapore, last month, we were given to understand that it was only 
he district that was to be divided as a whole. ^I’his proposal to create a 
ew subdivision within the district has my entire support, as I consider 
hat it will help in the efficient administration of the district. As far I 
now, there is no real opjmsition from the people of the district with regard 
j this proposal. The only opposition that I know of is from the Midna- 
ore Zamindary Company and their agents. With these few words, I be|f 
^ support this demand. 
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Mmilvi MUHAMMAD ABDUL JUBBAR PAHLOWAN: I cannot but 
support the demand made by the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler which 
I think is for the special benefit of the people ot the district of Midna- 
pom, and I am quite sure that it will have Jhe support of the whole 
House also. I may mention here that I have come to learn that there 
ifl a Company known as the Midnapore Zamiudary Company ; this 
Company has made itself notorious for its oppression of its tenants. I 
ksrve heard from some of my friends in this Council that this Company 
inflicts inhuman torture on the poor raiyats. 1 also heard of the 
torture by this Company when I was a member of the Moslem League; 
if this subdivision is created, I think it will be for the benefit of these 
pQpr raiyats as they will be \inder the direct protection of the 
subdivisional officer, so I support the motion. 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: [ have nothing to add to 
what the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr has said. 

BabuSURENDRA NATH MALLiK.My support or opposition to this 
demand depends oa any information that Government can give me ns 
regards the Company known as the Midnapore Zamindary Company. 
Inquiries have been made as regards the alleged ilLtreatment of the ten- 
ants by this Ciompany. Is there any information before the Government 
so far as that Com|)any is concerned ; i.« there any truth in the above state- 
ment? 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: We cannot answer any 
general question of this nature. All that we can say is, as Mr. Kerr has 
said, that for some time past there have been frequent troubles in this 
aiea. It is also the case that the Midnapore Zamindaiy Company, 
amongst others, are interested there as landlords. 

Rai JOCENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: I was one of those 
gentlemen who were instrumental i’l getting the Midnapore partition , 
scheme defeated, but then I said that the addition of a subdivision 
was necessary and I am not going to go back upon my words. I think 
that the addition of a subdivision is necessary. It is not always right 
to oppose the Government in matters affecting the welfare of the 
country. After what I have heard just now about the Midnapore 
Zamindary Company, I wonder how any person present here and calling 
himself a friend of the^poor and an enemy of oppressors should vote 
against the establishment of a subdivision with an Indian Deputy 
Magistrate to protect the poor. It said that the place is situate in 
the midst of a jungle. I know Midnapore has a very large area full of 
jungle and I think the establishmentdcd a subdi'*. ision will be instniraental 
in developing the jungle area and I believe the cost will be repaid a 
thousandfold by developing that area. Though 1 am veiy often against 
. the Government 1 cannot go against them this time. 

27 A 
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The motion of Babu Sarat Chandra Janah that the demand be 
•efused, was then put and a division was taken with the following 
esult : — 

AYES. 

imah, Babu Barat Chandra. iMoltra, Or. Jatindra Nath. 

[han» Mauhrl Hamld ud-din. jHukhopadhya, Babu Barat Chandra. 


NOES. 


fial, Nawabiada K. M., Khan Bahadur, 
hmadi Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Emaduddin. 
hmad, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Watlmuddln. 
hmad, Maulvl Ataharuddin. 

II, Maulvl Byad Mukiood. 

II, Mr. Byed Erfan. 

II, MunthI Amir 
II, Munvhl Ayub. 

lam, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohamad, 
anarjaa, tha Hon'bla BIr Burandra Nath, 
arton, Mr. H. 
lit, Mr. E. E. 
oil, Mr. B. M. 

harmakar, Babu Ratik Chandra, 
haudhurl, Babu Tankanath. 
haudhurl, Khan Bahadur Maulvl Haflzar 
Rahman. 

haudhurl, Maulvl Bhah Muhammad, 
haudhurl, Ral Harindranath. 
haudhurl, the Hon’ble the Nawab Balyld 
Nawab All, Khan Bahadur, 
then, Mr. D. J. 
ai, Babu Bhitmadev. 

at Gupta, Ral Bahadur Nibaran Chandra. 

I, Babu Fanindralal. 
ott, Ral Bahadur Pyarl Lai. 
utt, Mr. AJoy Chundtr. 
uval, Mr. H. P. 
iroqui, Mr. K. C. M. 
renoh, Mr. F. C. 

Iiott, Mr. D. C. 

lote, Ral Bahadur Jostndra Chunder. 

>ode, Mr. B. W. 

>rden, Mr. A. 0. 
tpkynt, Mr. W. B. 
untlnsford, Mr. Q. T. 
trim, Maulvl Abdul. 


Karim, Maulvl Faziul. 

Kerr, the Hon’ble Mr. J. H. 

Khan, Babu Devendra Lai. 

Khan, Maulvl Md. Raflque Uddin. 

Khan, Mr. Razaur Rahman. 

Lang, Mr. J. 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 
the Hon’ble 

Malllk, Babu Burendra Nath. 

Mitra, Ral Bahadur Mahendra Chandra. 
MItter, the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. 

Nakey, MIrza Muhammad All. 

Nasker, Babu Hem Chandra. 

Pahlowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 

Rahim, the Hon’ble BIr Abd-ur-. 

Rauf, Maulvl Bhah Ajdur. 

Ray, Ral Bahadur Upendra Lai. 

Ray Chaudhury, Raja Manmatha Nath. 
Robinton, Major-Ceneral W. H. B. 

Roy, Babu NalinI Nath. 

Roy, Ndharaja Bahadur Kshaunith Chandra. 
Roy, Mr. BIJoy Protad BIngh. 

Roy, Ral Bahadur Lallt Mohan BIngh. 

Roy, Raja Manlloll BIngh. 

Roy Chaudhurl, Babu Ballaja Nath. 

Salam, Khan Bahadur Abdut. 

Barkar, Babu RIshIndra Nath. 

Bkinner, Mr. H. E. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Btcphenson, Mr. H. L. 

Buhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Buhrawardy, Dr. Hattan. 

Bwan, Mr. J. A. L. 

Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

Wheeler, the Hon'ble BIr Henry. 

Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 


The Ayes being 4, and the Noes 70, the motion was lost. 


The DEPUTY-PRE8I DENT: I do not think that the mover was 
uite justified in asking for a division. 

The original motion of the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler was then put 
id agreed to. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Genilemen, T may inform you that the 
me appointed by His Excellency the Governor for the disposal of 
isiness is as follows : — 

The balance of to-day and to-morrow is allotted for the discussion 

the demands under heads ** 5. — Land Kevenue *’ and “ 22. — 
eneral Administration,” which includes also the pay of Ministers 
)th and 31st January are allotted for the discussion of the grantr 
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und«r the head “ 25. — Police and the remaining heads; that is to say 
at o'clock to-morrow evening, whether the discussion on the Ministers’ 
.''■(Claries is finished or not, I shall have to put to the vote the motions 
for the demands up to “ 22. — General Admini.^itration,'' and similarly 
at 6-45 p.M. on the 31st January, I shall have to put to the vote, 
without further discussion, the remaining demands under heads 26. — 
Police,” ” 31. — Education,” et seq. 

The 1st, 6th and 7th I'ebniary will be devoted to non-official 
business, i.e., the moving of resolutions. 


The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: I move that a sum of 

Rs 1,92,000 be granted for the salaries of Ministers for the current 
year.” 

A motion of this kind, moved in the month of January, when t^ie 
financial year expires in March, is naturally, on the face of it, a curious 
one. But the circumstances in which it is m(»ved will be within the 
recollection of the Council, and by reason of those circumstances, the 
demand for which 1 am now asking, though in effect new and covering 
a sum of money of appreciable size, is really a mere rectification of an 
irregularity which was committed eaily last >ear. The Council will 
remember thjit in February last we had a protracted debate as to the 
appropriate figure at which th^; salaries of Ministers should be fixed — a 
debate which, I think, put up a record for the lateness of the hour of 
sitting, a record wliich has fortunately not since been repeated; but the 
lateness of that hour was an indication of the thoroughness with which 
the question was discussed, and as a lesult the Council decided that the 
present figure at which the Ministers are renumerated was an appro- 
priate one. Following that debate, which was on a resolution moved 
under section 52 of the Government of India Act, we were advised that 
the decision over-ruled another section of the Act, by which, had that 
decision not been arrived at, the salary of Ministers would have appeared 
as a ” voted ” item in the budget, and would have been open to 
discussion in connection witli the budget. That was the legal advice 
we were given, and oq that legal advice we had to act. Consequently, 
when the budget for the current year was placed before the Council, 
this item appeared as a ” non-voted ” one. That fact excited, and 
justifiably excited, considerable comment at the time, and I made 
a statement here explaining the position, of which I may remind the 
Council, and promising that we would take legal opinion whether the 
advice which we were tlien given was correct or not. The law officers 
at home have since expressed the opinion that we had been wrong, and 
that we should have included this matter of the Ministers’ salary in the 
** voted ’ items of the budget. Coi\sequently, an irregularity, thougfi 
a perfectly bond fide one, has been committed, and that irregularity we 
have now got to put right by covering this expenditure by a re^lar 
, tote of the Council. But I put it to the Council that the circumstances 
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which I have just detailed, do render this vote in effect a rectification o! 
an irregularity and not a new sanction. The Council came to their 
previous opinion in February last alter mature deliberation, and it is 
to be assumed that, had they been asked to vote in the matter in March 
last, they would have come again to the same conclusion, That, I 
think, is a fair assumption, merely complimentary to the good-sense 
and consistency of the Council. Because the Council were not asked 
to ratify their decision in March last, they are now asked to rai:fy it in 
January. 

Viewing the matter in that light, I do not propKJse to repeat at 
length the arguments which I advanced in the course of the speech 
which I made in February last. The two main lines that I then took 
on the merits of the figure at which it was proposed that Ministers 
should be remunerated, were that it was in accordance with the views 
expressed before the Joint Committee that, in status, Members and 
Ministers should be on a par; and, apart from that fact, the figure was 
not more than that at which, looking to the circumstances of the 
present-day market, the province might hope to secure the services of 
men of the calibre competent to perform the duties of Ministers. These 
were the two main lines I advanced, and I still maintain lliat tlicy are 
justifiable. We have now got a list of eleven amendments wdiich vary 
somewhat in form. The amendment of Rai ITarendranath Chaudhuri 
is characterised by considerable thoroughness in that lie would give 
the Ministers nothing, and of course it should be understood ihai it lint 
amendment was passed in that form the Ministers would have to refund 
considerable sums already drawn. 

Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY; I rise to a point of order. 
Is Rai ITarendranath Chaudhuri’s motion before the House now? Has 
the Hon’ble Member any right to discuss it now? 

The Hon’ble 8ir HENRY WHEELER; I do not propose to discuss 
it now. The other amendments vary from total abolition to a series 
of deductions, the lowest rung of the ladder, so far as I can make 
out, being a cut from each Minister’s salary of a sum of Rs. 7,000. 1 

am not aware by what arguments the \arious movers of these 
amendments will seek to justify the figures that they have chosen, 
and that fact alone would prevent me from discussing these individual 
amendments now. But if the arguments which are given in supiwut of 
these amendments are as to the propriety of the pay now given, as such, 
then I would refer the Council to the two lines of argument, to which 
I have already made reference, which I took in February last. If, on 
the other hand, the argument which we are to hear is that the pay of 
Ministers should be cut as a vote of censure against the Ministers for 
any action taken by them, then I ask the Council to distinguish care- 
fully whether that action is on the transferred or on the reserved side of 
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Government. If the Ministers are to be censured for anything 
done by them on the transferred side, then, I, with perfect 
propriety, wash my hands of them and leave it to them, as 

no doubt they will be fully able to do, to justify them- 

selves. If, on the other hand, the action referred to is action 
on the reserved side of Government, then I ])nt it to the Council that 
the contention is not in accordance with the constitution under which we 
are now working. The Ministers are not responsible for the action of 

Government on the reserved side ; and it is not sound to base a vote of 

censure on a Minister on any tiling which has been done on the reserved 
side of the Government, for which he is not, under the constitution, 
responsible, and in resj^ect of which it would have been improper and 
contrary to the constitution for him to have endeavoured to assume 
responsibility in the sense which, presumably, some of the movers of 
the amendments would advocate. Not having yet heard movers of the 
amendments, I am not aware which line will be taken, and I only 
advance these general considerations in order that the Council may give 
them their attention in weighing any of the speeches which we may hear 
in support of, or against, these amendments. 

Rai HARCNDRANATH CHAUDHURI: In spite of the would-have- 
been or coming caustic comments of the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, I 
beg to move “ that the demand for the grant of Rs. 1,92,0<K) for the 
salaries of Ministers for the current year, be refused.^’ 

I admit that my proposal is of a unique nature. I further admit 
that nobody has ever made such a suggestion before. But my reply is 
that I have taken up this position because of the arguments advanced 
by the supporters of the Ministers’ salary. My reply is that nobody 
made such a suggestion before, because nobody bargained for smdi a 
financial situation which, I think, as I have explained in another con- 
nection before, is a i^onstitutional crisis of the first magnitude. And I 
say I have taken up this position because our Hon’ble Ministers are 
pursuing a policy and a line of action which nobody imagined they 
would think fit to pursue. 

Now to develop my first point, what I mean to say is this : that if it be 
seriously argued that any the least reduction in Ministers’ salary will go 
to make an invidious distinction — will make them unequal in rank and 
inferior in status to the members of the Executive Council and further 
will make the Hon’ble M^inisters look small in the eyes of their 
subordinates who draw larger salaries, then we are left with two and 
only two alternatives — either we must acquiesce in the salary being fixed 
at Rs. 64,000 per annum or must sa^ that these posts should carry no 
salary at all. Anyone, therefore, who honestly thinks that it is impos- 
sible to approve of such a princely salary for the Minister of a poor 
country, that it is much too exorbitant for the administration of certain 
fundless departments in the governance of a dying, diseased, mostly 
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illiterate, half-fed and ill-clad people, that it is much too Unjustifiable 
for the Minister of a province whose public health marks the very lowest 
standard which can afford to spend (in comparison with some ottier 
major provinces) the least for primary education, which does not yield 
quite sufficient staple food for the people, which does not show any 
appreciable progress in this respect even after the activities of the Agri- 
cultural Department for more than a decade and whose industry is in 
such a state that what was known as “ the land of muslin ” does not 
now produce sufficient cloth of any kind to cover its shame, anybody who 
honestly thinks in this way, can only propose in view of the objections 
to the reduction of the Ministers’ salary that these posts should be 
altogether honorary for the present. 

There is another compelling consideration arising out of the logic of 
the present financial situation and the loyalty which the Ministers owe 
to the people. A venerable gentleman in course of a special pleading in 
the columns of a newspaper has suggested that the question of the 
Ministers’ salary “ goes to the very root of the constitution ” and that it 
mint be dealt with with reference to their constitutional position and 
responsibility. Let me admit that this is so, and admitting it I am 
compelled ♦to refer to the serious and hopeless financial siiiiaiioti or 
constiutional impasse that has just been met by a series of further econo- 
mic injustice, viz.^ihat in spite of the fact that Bengal raises very large 
revenue, three new taxes have been imposed on the people just to carry 
on the ordinary administration — just to cover up a constitutioruil deficit. 
Now under these circumstances that portion of the Executive Govern- 
ment which is not responsible to the people, may not feel any trouble and 
on the contrary may feel quite easy in their mind. But what about the 
Ministers — their cherished convictions, repeated assertions and their 
professed hopes? In 1919, one of the Hon’ble Ministers remarked 
from the non-official Bench of this Council : — 

It is necessary to find out how far the income of the State can be increased 
without additional taxation. The question of additional taxation ought to come . 
after we have exhausted these possibilities. 

I do not know if these possibilities have been exhausted or not but I 
know this much that in February 1921, the same Hon’ble Minister 
declared : — 

The responsibility for this injustice (».«., the new financial arrangement) lies 
very greatly with the Government of India. 

As one responsible to the Council, and through the Council to the people of 
Bengal, I venture to assert once more with the utmost Respect that if any authori- 
ty, however high, tries to ignore or to explain away this binding award, I feel it 
would be my clear duty and your clear duty too and the clear duty of that section 
of the public of Bengal who should stand out for the success of the Reforms, to take ^ 
such steps in the matter as they think proper. I deem that it would be our duty 
to start a movement to get this injustice remedied by all legitimate means at our 
command. It will be our duty to go from town to town, from village to village, 
and to tell our people the story of this injustice and to so arrange matters that 
Bengal as one man will put forth all its efforts to remedy this injustice. 
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I do not know if the Hon'ble Minister then meant to start the movement 
by sitting tight on the official bench and whether he meant to carry on 
the j;;ontemplated propaganda from village to village with travelling 
allowance drawn from the public exchequer, but what I do know is that 
again in connection with the last budget discussion the same Hon’ble 
Ministers JcmaTked : — 

Although these are possible sources of taxation, yet there is one good reason 
why 1 object to any fiesh taxation at the present moment. I feel that it will not 
be right to tax Bengal, when the people will not be getting any advantage from 
that taxation. The detidt in the Budget is due to the limitations imposed upon 
us by the Government of India. 1 feel it W'lll not be right to impose any fresh taxa- 
tion for carrying on the ordinary admini.strntion of the reserved and transferred 
departments. If in future we improve education or sanitation, it may be quite 
oiien to us to come forward w'lth schemes for fresh taxation. But to tax Bengal for 
the purpose of making up deficit, for which Bengal is not responsible, to my mind 
would be unjust. 

Now that unjust ” thing has come to pass, “ what is not right 
has through the Ministers’ support eventuated and three new taxes have 
been imposed, becau.se, to quote again the language of our Hon'ble 
Minister, *‘ some ‘body else has blundered." Will those Hon’ble 
Ministers now, besides accusing the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
besides advisyig my friend Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray to try his 
conclusions with the Indian Legislative Assembly, besides questioning 
the conduct r f my friend Dr. Moitra for not approaching the \ iilagors 
and preaching them a sermon on the injustice of the Meston arrange- 
ment, do anything to convince their countrymen that their cherished 
convictions, their glib assurances are worth anything? I do not suggest 
that they should resign although instances of Ministerial resignation on 
less vital issues are not unknown in other self-governing and s(df-respect- 
ing countries ; but will they forego their salary, will they refuse to claim 
remuneration for serving their countrymen so long as the new Taxation 
Acts stand, so long as the Meston arrangement is not reversed? "No." 
/They will simply assure their countrymen that they stand by their 
conviction, that they stand by eVery word of their utterances- They 
stand ty their conviction forsooth. The people of Bengal might well 
say: " well, what are your convictions worth if they are reflected only in 
your speeches and not in your conduct? What are your convictions 
worth if after waiting for a year you can suffer them to be ignored and 
what is more you can stand by the reserved half of the Government and 
fasten the responsibility for carrying on the administration on your jiuor 
countrymen " because f«>mebody else has blundered "? Of what value, 
are these considered opinions, if in spite of these, you can sit tight by the 
^on’ble Finance Member, assure your countrymen that the very irreduc- 
ible minimum in expenditure has been reached, call upon your country- 
men to make further sacrifice when you are demanding in the same 

breath that the full quota of your salary — your pound flesh must be 

How again to assess the value of your convictions when you 
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misquote the example of taxation in Japan mostly, if not wholly, for 
truly nation-building purposes and shut your eyes and seal ears when 
the pay of the Prime Minister of Japan is quoted in your face? so 
much about the barren convictions, the beguiling assurances, and the 
bulked hopes. 

I now come to the next ground on which I urge this refusal, rt^., the 
line of action and policy pursued by our Hon’ble Ministers, beginning 
from the vote on the Darjeeling exodus and ending wth their acquies- 
ance in their present repressive policy. I do not like to refer the small 
mercies denied by the Hon’ble Ministers and their opposition to the pro- 
posals for extending’ charitable dispensaries or for establishing an agri- 
cultural school here and there, but what I do refer to is that ('handpur and 
Chittagong have been possible during their regime and that their cmi- 
duct in this crisis since the last few months has so much discredited the 
Reforms that repression is gaining ground even among the bulk of 
moderate thinkers outside this Council that the Reforms, although a 
year old, have been tried and found wanting. 

Rai UPENDRA LAL RAY Bahadur: Last year when the question 
of the salaries of Ministers was discussed in this Council, I could not 
take part in the debate as I had not made an affirmation of my allegi- 
ance till then and although T was able to come for a few minutes to the 
Council Chamber on the 11th of February last, I had to leave very soon 
for my work on a Committee which was then sitting at Calcutta. I 
have, however, read with interest the speeches of all the Members— offi- 
cial and non-official — who took part in that debate. Since then the 
situation has changed and what was; then considered by the legal 
advisers of this Goveniment as a ** non-voted ” item of expenditure has 
now been ruled by constitutional lawyers in England as a “ voted ” 
subject. This has given rise to the present discussion. It does not 
look well for us, the non-official elected members of this Council, to oppose 
the demand lor grant of salaries to our Ministers so often, but th»' situa- 
tion has been forced upon us by the opinion of this Government’s law- 
yers and, I am afraid, the question may have to l)e taken up very 
soon again at the time of discussion of the budget. 

I realise that any reduction in the salaries of the Ministers will be 
a source of immense grief to them as they will have to refund heavy 
amounts already in their pockets. I have the fullest sympathy for them 
on this sdore as one can ill-afford to lose money earned in good faith ; 
but when we look round and find that the financial condition of the 
Government is in a deplorable condition and itGs faced with a heavy 
deficit we cannot but devote our energies to economy in whatever shape 
we can effect it. To do so we must begin from the higher appointments 
and must take up those which we are entitled to handle. 

Enough has been said about the prestige whicb| the position of a 
Minister carries with it and no one can deny it, buff to keep up one’s 
prestige he has to "see whether the department under his control haa 
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its own prestige. A manager of a business firm cannot b© said to enjoy 
high prestige by drawing a big salary when) the business fails. A fat 
emolument does not imply greater responsibilities. If we look back 
to fSkst history in this very country we find that the Ministers of Gov- 
ernment were Brahmins and Pandits and what was their payP Only 
the other day we heard one of the Ministers belonging to this commun- 
ity speak of dakshina after a dinner. Surely he has not forgo’tten past 
history of this country. 

About responsibilities I need not dwell at length, but whatever opin- 
ion I had had on this subject wasj altered after what I saw at the 
Council meeting on the 19th December last, whem although challenged 
by several speakers none of the l^inisters thought it necessary to speak 
and what they could have said if they liked. We have now learnt to 
our surprise from the Hon’ hie Sir Henry Wheeler that the Ministers 
have no hand in what is done by the Members in charge of the reserved 
subjects and it follows that' they are not taken into the confidence of 
the Membei s of the Government on that side. I leave it to my country- 
men to judge about the position and prestige of the Ministers in charge 
of the transferred#siihjects. 

The point at issue is whether we should continue paying high salaries 
to our Ministers our own elected representatives — in the present state 
of the finances and whether the appointments require such salaries. 

The argument that a higher officer must have a higher salary is not 
always applicable on the ground of either efficiency or prestige. If it 
were so, many of the illiterate drivers of motor-cars ainl, la\iH 
would rank higher than some of the ministerial officers and meml)ers 
of the subonlinate services. The Chairmen of local bodies, I mean 
District Boards and Municipalities, can very easily control tlieii- execu- 
tive officers on high pay although they themselves do not draw any 
salaries. If prestige were the only consideration, I am sure the Min- 
isters would have risen very high in the estimation of the public if they 
acted without any pay. I w'ould have supported llai Hareiidranath 
Chaudhuri’s resolution but for the fact that in the disdharge of their 
duties and in maintaining their position and dignity our Ministers have 
to incur a good deal *of expenditure and^ unless they are comixuisated 
for it they cannot be expected to devote such attention as the nature of 
their work requires. 

It is admitted that the costs of administration have become very 
heavy and to meet the defic/it in the Budget attempts are being mmle 
to augment the resourc’es by all possible means of fresh taxation. Has 
anyone ever seriously thought whether the country is in a position to 
pay any more taxes? T admit that during the period of the war people 
did not jirotest so strongly against imposition of temporary additional 
taxes as they were making extra profits in business .and in other ways, 
but in the present days when the reverse has happened any small addi- 
tion to their expenditure! will be seriously resented. 
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1 quote an extract from the Englishvian of the 20th September laet 
under the heading Wage reduction ^ dated London, the 29th. August — 

Wage reductions aggregating many millions sterling will commence in Septem> 
ter. these will uilect ;i00,000 civil servaiiis, 160,000 municipal and local auiliori- 
Lies staff, 700,000 builders and 600,000 agncultural workers. 

Only the other day Lord Inchcape presiding over the annual meeting 
of the Shareholders of the Peninsula and Oriental Steamship Company 
admitted that the salaries and stalf of Ministers have to be reduced. If 
this is the state of things in Great Britain at the present moment what 
are we to do in India? 

Should we not try to curtail expenditure in all possible ways; and 
unless we can see our way to start with our own representative's how 
can we expect to effect economy in other directions? 

My friend llai Jogendra Ch under Ghose Bahadur, in his address on 
the subject last year, gave us a list off the salaries drawn by Ministers 
in other countries mu(di richer than India and 1 need not repeat them 
again. I fail to understand why the salary proposed by me should not 
be sufficient to the members of this branch of the Administration for 
decent living. We must forget all sentiments and give up comparisons. 
J would not have grudged payment of higher salaries if the country 
was in a position to meet it. The time has come when we should prac- 
tise economy in all directions, and although the saving tb be effected 
by this reduction may not be very great, it will certainly help in reduc- 
ing the margin of deficit for the current year to an appreciable extent. 
I am not aware whether any of our generous; Ministers has fulfiled his 
promise of giving away Rs. 16,000 in charity. I am not sorry if this has 
not been done. The fact, however, remains that they can manage with 
Rs. 4,000 a month. With the reduction proposed by me we can have 
certain crying needs of the country removed. If my proposal is accepted, 
this will give us a saving of Rs. 1,20,000 with which we can have at 
least one water-works or two medical schools opened in some placed 
where they are wanted or turning to modest schemes we can have 80 
new tanks excavated in different parts of the province, taking the aver, 
ago cost of a tank at Rs. 1,500 each. I do not like to comment on the 
work done by our worthy and veteran Ministers, but can say without 
fear of contradiction that the ‘Country can never appreciate or relish an 
advice to borrow money or impose fresh taxation for meeting the 
expenditure of any establishment or institution. The only remedy lies 
in the reduction of the costs of administration and we feel it our duty 
to point out to the Government, whenever an opportunity presents 
itself, that they should aim at economy and not extravagance. 

In answer to a challenge by my friend, Babu Surendra Xath Mali k 
on the 24th instant, the Hon’ble Sir Surendra^ Nath Banerjea told us 
with his experience of half a century that unless money is foun4 out by 
fresh taxation he will not be able to combat the scourge of malaria and 
people will die in thousands. Wlmn the new taxation Bills were intro- 
duced we were told that they were meant for meeting the deficit in the 
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budget. Some members oi' this Council suggested that an assurance 
might be given that the moneys to be realised by fresh taxation would 
be earmarked for objects of this nature, but none of our Ministers came 
forward with an assurance of this sort. In fact, the sole object of these 
new burdens is to meet the heavy costs of administration — the creation 
of the new Reforms. How then can we ex]^ct our Minister for Self- 
Government to drive away the malady, as he hoj>e8p If reallV he lius 
the welfare and the sanitation of the country at heart he should set an 
example by a small sacrifice and the money saved thereby will to a great 
extent help him to combat the disease, if not elsewhere, at least in one 
village union every year. Similar sacrifices on the part of the other 
Ministers also will enable them to give some relief in their own depart- 
ments. They are afraid of losing prestige, but acts of sacrifice raise a 
man much higher in the estimation of the public than acts of extortion 
if I may use the term. 

We shall not be satisfied until and unless we see that our Ministers 
are sympathetic with us. Real sympathy lies not only in the expressions 
of good wishes for the people at large but also in acting accordingly. 

The Hon’ble Minister advised us to think of our conscience and the 
duty imposed on us bv God. I thank him for this piece of valuable 
advice and cmiclude by saying that it is our conscience and our duty 
to tlic country whi(‘h dictate that we should practise ec'onomy and not 
extravagance and should never pay any man, whoever he may be, more 
than is actually necessary and more than we are in a position to pay. 
I can assure him that if both he and other members of this House 
can live for six months more they -will find the same death-rate as at 
present. Silver tonic no doubt prolongs a man^s life. If the tonic is 
available for the masses it will certainly increase their vitality, but in 
trying to administer the medicine to a few we shall deprive the many 
whose cause our Ministers would make us believe that they are advo- 
cating. For all these reasons and relying on the principle of economy 
alone, I beg to commend this amendment to the House for acceptance. 
I have not the least intention to throw any obstacles in the way of their 
administration, but a.^ them once more to consider whether in the 
interests of the community they should ciot accept our proposal. If 
they persist, we have no other alternative than to press our points. 

Mauivi MUHAMMAD ABDUL JUBBAR PAHLOWAN: I iast year 
I proposed in this Council to fix the salary of the Ministers at Rs. 1,000 
each a month, but it was to no effect. This year I have proposed to fix 
it at Rs. 2,000, but I am doubtful whether even now I shall be able to 
put m> motion through, because I see that the taxation Bills have been 
passed in spite of our protests. When I think of the tenants and 
raiyats who are starving and who are dying of cholera and malaria, I 
cannot but press my amendment, although in the name of pre.stig<», our 
Ministers are demanding Rs. 64,000. My resolution is the same as that 
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of Kai XJpendra Lai Ray Bahadur and I withdraw my motion in favour 
of his. 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: I move “ that the demand for the 
^frant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of Ministers for the current year, 
be reduced by Rs. 96,000.” 

I think T ouji^ht to explain first of all how I arrive at the figure 
Rs. 90,000. When my amendment was sent in December last, I calcu- 
lated that the Hon’ble Ministers had already taken their salaries 
lip to November, i.e., for eight months of the year. It is not my desire 
to ask this Council to be so ungracious as to ask {hese honourable 
gentlemen to refund the legitimate salary that they had taken ” in good 
faith.” But, as they have been paid for these eight months at the rate^ 
of Rs. 64,000 a year, which I consider to be an extraordinary high rate, 
T suggest that they should not take anvthing for the next four months. 
The salary of the three Hon’ble Ministers for four months comes to 
Rs. 64,000. Then there remains the balance of Rs. 82,000. How do I 
get at this figure? It is thus: The Council will notice that I said just 
now that I did not want to cut down the legitivintc salary that they IumI 
already taken. But what is this legitimate salary? I hope this Council 
has not forgotien the eloquent words uttered amidst cheers and applause 
by the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjga at the end of the Ministers* 
salaries debate in this Council. He said — ” I desire to sav on behalf of 
the Ministers that we have decided to take only Rs, 48.000 for our per- 
sonal expenses and devote the rest to public purposes.” 

Now to discuss a matter of charity is a very delicate matter, and it 
would be bad taste on my part to refer to it. But the statement was 
made publicly in open Council, and if I am not much mistaken, the fore- 
shadow of this statement did affect the voting on the question of Mini.s- 
ters’ salaries. I, therefore, think that the Council has a right to know 
how these funds have been devoted. As no public announcement has 
been made in this Council about this, I think I shall not be wrong if I 
ndiust the leijithnnfp .salary at Rs. 4,000 a month and request the 
Hon’ble Ministers to place the amount, that they have taken bevond 
this rate, at the disposal of the Council. For the last eight months, 
this sum works out at Rs. 32,000 for the three Hon'ble Ministers. This, 
with the Rs. 64.000 that I have already mentioned, brings up the totai 
to Rs, 96,000 which, as will be apparent, provides for Rs. 32,000 a year 
for each Hon’ble Minister, a rate of salary which ought to be enough 
for any Mini.ster in a poor country like ours. 

Now, for the reasons ns to why I want to reduce the amount. My 
reasons are fourfold : — 

First — as a matter of financial economy, 

Second — as a protest against the excessively high coat of adminia* 
tration, 
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Third — as fixing a standard of the highest salary that can be paid 
by this province, and 

Last, but not least, as a vote of want of confidence on the Minis- 
ters for their evident failure to support the views and susceptibilities 
of the people in the administration and specially in the recent repres- 
sive policy of the Government of Bengal. 

The first three reasons were fully discussed in the course of the debate 
on the Ministers* salaries in this Council nearly 11 months ago, and it 
would be useless to repeat the same arguments to-day. 


When we find that our province has to be taxed, to the extent of 
nearly 15 per cent, of its revenue, in order to meet the ordinary costs of 
administration, is it conceivable that there is anybody in this Council, 
who does not honestly feel that the cost of administration is much too 
heavy? But, T forget, that though the blind may be made to see 
and the deaf may be made to hear there are people in this Council who 
have eyes and yet, will not see, who have ears and yet, will not hear. 
For them, I have no arguments. For others, I say, we must protest 
against this high eost of administration. 


We have b(‘eTi (‘onfronted with the taunt that we have no power 
to reduce thejiigh salaries of the Imperial Service men and yet we come 
to meddle with our own men. ^ This is just my point. Unless our own 
men — men who call themselves representatives of the people — will take 
a lower standard of salary, how can we ask others to do the same? TiCt 
our Ministers declare, by their example, that Rs. 2,500 n month is the 
highest salary that Bengal can afford to pay even to its highest adminis- 
trators; then the time will not be verv distant when the Secretary of 
State and the British Parliament will be obliged to recognise that the 
scale of salaries of the public services must be fixed at a lower standard. 
And that lower standard will go a long way in paving ther way for the 
Tndianisation of the services. 




I have heard it seriously argued that a lower salary will lower the 
prestige of our Hon’ble Ministers. I do not know, that, with all their 
high sUary, they have.much prestige in the country, but to suggest 
that money-value of a post determines its prestige is an insult to the 
bitelligence of anybody with anv amount of commonsense — No, Sir, it 
is not money that carries prestige; it is ** merit *’ and “ ability.” Tf 
a man has true ability, it does not matter how much he gets, he will 
have true prestige. Th^ late Mr. Gokhale used to get Rs. 75 per 
,niepsem from the Poona Fergu.son College — and T should like to see 
anv of the 64,000 rupee-men commanding such prestige as Mr. Gokhale 
did. There are seven hon’ble gentlemen in Bengal who get 
Rs. fi4,000 a year, '^^fay I ask this*Council, may T ask the Ministers 
themselves if all these gentlemen have the same amount of prestige? 
No, Sir, money is not the real test. It is but the guinea stamp; the true 
m0is th<^ real gold. 
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We have lately heard a great deal about Japan in this Council and 
the Hon^ble Minister for Education has given us a homily on Japan 
and its taxation. May I ask the Hon^ble Minister if he knows what 
salary the Prime Minister of Japan gets ? If he will agree to accept that 
salary, we shall all agree to take our lessons about Japan from him; if 
not, he had better keep his knowledge of Japan to himself. Then 
again, we have been told by reducing the Ministers’ salary, the 
saving will be so little as not to be worth the candle. I am sorry that 
I cannot agree with this view. In this poor country, where the average 
income of an individual is barely Rs. 25 a year, even a saving of a 
hipee means a great deal. If we can cut down the Es. 96,000 that I wauyt 
to cut down, we can have a medical school, the need of which is so keenly 
felt in our part of the country — or we can send out 50 medical men tp 
give medical aid or sanitary education to the poor villagers in the mu- 
fassal. Indeed, there are many useful things that can be done with 
this amount, that it is a wonder that there should be any question about 
it. 

So much for the economic and financial grounds. To come now to the 
constitutional ground. The people. Sir, have a right to ask what the 
Hon’ble Ministers have to say about the repressive policy that has been 
so ruthlessly inaugurated in this country? What is their^share in this 
sorry business? In course of the debate in this Council on the 19th 
December last, the Ilon’ble the Maharaja Bahadur of Burdwan, while 
accepting responsibility on behalf of the executive half of the Goverfi* 
ment, practically invited the Ilon’ble Ministers to say what share they 
had. But the Hon’ble Ministers have remained strangely silent. 1 
have heard it said that they knew nothing about this matter. Is tint 
true? If so, how can that be? Tin* report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee is very clear on this point. They say : — 

They regard it as of the highest importance that the Governor should foster 
the habit of free consultation between both halves of the Government, and indeed . 
he should insist upon it on all important matters of common interest. He will 
thus ensure that Ministers will contribute their knowledge of the peoples’ wisi^es 
and susceptibilities, and the Members of the Executive Ckiuncil their administrt* 
tive experience. 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: My friend dbds 
not read the second jiortion. 


Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: I leave it to others to read 

second portion. ' 

Were the Ministers asked to oontribute their knowledge of, 
jieople’s wishes and susceptibilities? If they were not, then, their dutjf 
was clear, they ought to have resigned as a protest on a question^ of 
principle. If they were asked and did not oppose, tfien, thew grievously 
betrayed the views aud susceptibilities of the people and' have lo^ the 
eonfidence of this Counoil and of the nation. If they did oppose, aiid 
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their ftdvice was not listened to, then in a critical matter like this, they 
should have resigned as a protest against this policy. As they have not 
resigned, the Coiinciil can have no confidence in them. One of our 
Hon’ble Ministers has often declared that Bengal cannot be taxed because 
somebody else has blundered, and in spite of our* persistent demands 
diU'ing the last four days, we have not been able to draw him out to 
give us his reason for his change of policy. Then again, Sir, Arhen the 
public health of Chandpur was endangered in those memorable days of 
misery, the suffering people in vain looked for the Minister of Public 
Health to come down from the cool heights o^ Darjeeling and soothe 
the suffering i)eople. But he remained in his giddy height. People 
wondered was this representative Government? 

In whatever way we may look* at it, the people have no confidence 
in the Ministers. And the Council must give effect to this view. The 
only constitutional manner in which this Council can express that want 
of confidence is to cut their salary, and this, I entreat the memhers of 
this Council to do. 

The opinion of the country regarding the Ministers' salaries is only 
too well-known. If this Council fails to represent this view, then it 
will he truly said that this Council does not represent the peo]>le of 
Bengal, and as such, has no justification to exist. 

Mr. TARIT BHU8AN ROYS T regret it is my melancholy duty to 
move for the reduction of the demand for Ministers' salaries to Rs. 90,000. 
Every one knows it is a helated demand. 1 may perlnips be pardoned 
if I refer, in this connection, to the somewhat heated debate upon this 
guestion of reduction about a year ago, and which eventually culmin- 
ated in the dramatic exit of mv redoubtable friend Rai Togendra 
Chunder Chose Bahadur from the Council Chamber. The close of that 
memorable chapter did not mean a final drop of the curtain. Within 
a few days thereafter the budget was presented — one of the voted items 
therein being again the Ministers' salaries. This item however was 
withdrawn from the vote of the Council, as we understood at the time, 
upon the view that the Council had forfeited the valued right of voting 
upon it once everv vear bv the merest accident. The soundness of this 
view was serioiislv doubted at the time and for testing it I at once gave 
notice of a motion which was naturally disallowed. 

" Mr. F. A. LARMOUR: I rise to a point of order. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The member cannot place the dis- 
illdwed motion before tjie House. But please proceed. 

^r. TARIT BHU8AN ROY: Then came the welcome announce- 
qfkent in the Council Chamber that His Excellency the Governor had, 
in vjew of the feeling aroused in the matter, decided to obtain the opinion 

constitutional lawyers in England and we all know what that opinion 
is. li must he said in all justice and fairness that but for the timely 
ind friendly intervention of His Excellency, the invaluable right of 

28 
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control which has been conferred on the Council by the GoTernment of 
India Act would have been lost if not for ever at any rate for some length 
of time. The whole country is grateful to His Excellency for taking the 
step which has culminated in the restoration of this right. 

We are now called upon to exercise a right which should have been 
exercised about a year ago. I must frankly confess that I am not 
inspired by a spirit of vindictiveness in placing my motion before the 
House. 

I do not found my motion upon how the Ministers may or may not 
have assisted or advised the Government in the matter of the present 
policy. I rest! it upon the solid and unassailable ground of economy. 

The first issue which I want to raise are these : Are the Indian Min- 
isters entitled to receive the maximum salary of Rs. 64,000 a year? Is 
the Government justified in making the maximum demand for the 
salaries of Indian Ministers? T am inclined to answer both of them in 
the negative. It may be a startling proposition, as indeed it is, but con- 
scious ns T am of my responsibilities, I feel bound to lay it before the 
House in the interests of the country. « 

T shall try to place some facts before you to suy)port my view. 

Section 62 (/) which fixes the maximum salary has a history behind 
it and in order to appreciate its true intent, it is absolutely necessary 
to know this history, and T therefore proceed to trace it back to its 
source. 

In the original Bill which was introduced for the first time and 
ordered to be printed by the House of Commons on the 29th May 1919, 
the section stood as follows : — 

Section 3 {1). The Governor of a Governor’s province may, by noti- 
fication, apyxiint Ministers,; not being members of his Executive Coun- 
cil or other officials to administer transferred subjects and any Ministers 
so appointed shall hold office during his pleasure. 

There shall he pail to any Ministers so appointed such salary as the 
Governor, subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State, may deter- 
mine. T ask the Hou.^e m mark the words “ shall be paid ” in the 
secimd clause. 

It was on the 29th of October, 1919, that the above section was 
changed, on the motion of Mr. Montagu himself, at a meeting of the 
Parliamentary Joint Committee presided over by the Earl of Selborne. 

It is interesting to note, however, in this connection that at the 
same meeting Lord Islington’s motion for the following amendment was 
withdrawn by leave: — ^ 

“The status and emoluments of Ministers shall be the same as those 
possessed by members of the Executive Council. ” 
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The section emerged from the Joint Committee in the following 
shape: — 

Section 4 (i) “ The Governor of a Governor’s province may, by 
a notification, appoint Ministers, not being members of his Executive 
Council or other officials to administer transferred subjects and any 
Ministers so appointed shall hold office during his pleasure. ” , 

There shall he paid to any Minister so apix>inted in any province 
the same salary us is payable to a member of the Executive Council in 
that province, unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Province. ” It was again ** shall be paid. ” 

The amended Bill was again considered by the Joint Committee and 
Mr. Montagu’s motion for substituting the words, may be paid ” for 
* shall be paid ” was agreed to without dissent. This is briefly the 
history of the evolution of the existing section 52 (1) of the Goveim- 
ment of India Act. 

The replacement of the words ‘'shall be paid ” by " may be/ paid ” 
is significant and affonls a clue to the real meaning of section 52 (1) 
which, as it now stands, clearly purports to fix the maximum limit of 
the salary of Ministers and gives the» Provincial Government absolute 
discretion to fix whatever salary they may think fair and proper accord- 
ing to the fin/lncial or administrative exigencies of the Province, with- 
in such limit. Such salaries may be less but cannot be more than the 
maximum in any event. They need not, however, be even uniform in 
the ense of every Minister, but may vary for each year according to the 
relative importance of their portfolios and the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. 

In that view the firsbstep has got to be taken by the Government 
for fixing the salaries of its Ministers. I maintain that the word 
" shall ” was changed into “ may ” advi.sedly. As to what led to this 
change at the instance of Mr. Montagu himself, will become intelligible 
when we consider the clear and definite recommendations of the Joint 
Committee in this connection. I quote them below: — 

“ They (the Joint Committee) advise that the status of the Minis- 
ters should be similar to that of the members of the Executive Council 
but that their salaries should be fixtHl by the Legislative (vouncil. 
Later on in this report it will be suggested that Indian members of the 
Council of India should be paid a higher scale of remuneration than 
those members of the Council domiciled in the United Kingdom. The 
same principle might sifggest to the Legislative Council that it was 
reasonable for the Ministers of the Provincial Government domiciled in 
India to be paid on a lower scale of remuneration than the European 
members. ” No one regrets it more than myself that the Joint Com- 
mittee should have the Indian. Ministers placed in this position. I 
submit that it is against the spirit and Intent of the Goveniment of 
Indiaj Act to make the maxiiaum demand for salaries to the Ministers 
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all oi whom are Indians. The maximum demand has unfortunately 
been meant for Ministers not domiciled in India. We know how 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath ilose is drawing a higher salary in England on this 
principle. It is a constitutional question of the gravest importance and 
1 raise a definite issue upon it. 

The next point which I make is that the poorest country should not 
be saddled with the burdens of the costliest administration in the world. 
Jt is a sin and a crime against humanity that in a country where the 
people are groaning under a load of taxation and where, as every one 
knows and as Sir William Hunter observed, forty millions of Indians 
live upon one meal a day should have to maintain the co8tlie^t admin- 
istration. England and the United States of America are the richest 
countries in the world. The salaries of the Ministers in England are 
not uniform. The, Ministeis ot Agriculture and Labour each get 
£ 2,000 a year. The i'ahinet Ministers of America each get a sala’ v of 
$12,000 or Its. 36,000 a year. In Japan the Prime Minister gets 
12,000 Y(‘n or Ils. 18,000 a year, and the Cabinet Ministers get no 
more than Rs. 12,000 a vear. 1 ask the House in all seriousness whether 
they should vote Rs. 64,000 a year to each of oiir Ministers. If they 
will do so with a full sense of their responsibility I leave them to their 
conviction and conscience. It is said and said with some 
air of seriousness that a reduction of salari(?9 means a 
loss of status? Have the Ministers really the same status 
as members of Executive Council? My answer is an 
emphatic “ No. ’’ Ministers are appointed bv the Governor. They 
hold office for three years at His Excellency’s pleasure and may be 
removed by him. Their salaries are liable to reduction by the vote of 
the CouiKul. They may be paid and not that they shall be paid the 
same salary as members of the Executive (h)un(*il. Their colleagues 
of the other wing of Government hold office for five years and do not 
hold office at the pleasure of the Governor. They are appointed by 
His Majesty. Nor can their salary which is fixed by statute be touched 
by the Council. Should we still lay the flattering unction to our souls 
that the right of equality of status has been conceded to our Ministers 
in substance? Assuming that they are eipial in status, the next ques- 
tion is, does it at all dej>end uixm what salaries they draw ? Is it even 
affected by a reduction to a level lower than what their Secretaries get? 
My answer to both are again in the negative. Status really depends 
upon the dignity and power and not the emoluments of the office. If 
that were not so, how is it that the Minister of Agriculture and Fisher- 
ies in England gets £ 2,000 whereas his Secretary draws £ 3,000 a year? 
Lord, Islington’s motion for ecjuality of status and emoluments of the 
Ministers would not have been withdrawn in that case. 

To ask us to accept propositions, of this kind is to offer an insult to our 
intelligence. I appeal to the members to rise to the occasion and not 
to allow themselves to lie misled by a false cry and a false issue? Let 
us not shut our eyes to the bleeding poverty of Bengal, and the 
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lieavy deficit wliicli we have to face. Let us keep this question outside 
the arena of paily politics and decide it on its own merits, undismayed 
by any frowns, unseduced by any smiles, and unaffected by any prospects 
however tempting. Ijet us in the language of Sir Diushaw Wacha 
“ cut our coat according to our cloth. Let us not bo fed up by any 
worn-out platitudes. 

One word more and I have done. To Sir Surendra Nath, wlio had 
consecrated his life to the cause of the motherland, who had consistently 
raised his mighty voice in pixitest against high salaries and a costly 
administration, and who had preached the gospel of economy, in the 
public service with force and fervour, and in no* faltering accoTiis from 
many a platform, I appeal, in per^eot honesty, is it too much to expect 
him to make a noble sacrifice for the sake of the country in its present 
financial difficulty? Let it not be said of him that he spoke the langu- 
age of patriots and trod in the footsteps of desi)ot8. Let him show the 
sincerity of his professions not by mellifluent phrases and claptrap 
rhetoric but by deeds more elo(]ueut than words. I also appeal to the 
other Ministers. I feel certain that my appeal will not fall upon deaf ears 
and cold hearts. • 

Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI : I move “ that tin* demand 
for the grant*of Rs. 1,92,000 for the .salaries for the (uirrent yeui be le- 
duced by Rs. 84,000”. , 

It is not my intention to quarrel wit h anybody over this question. But 
I appeal to the patriotic feeling of my colleagues, Kui-,.])('jins and 
Indians, as also the official memWs to think over the matter very care- 
fully. I must point out that there is no doubt that the administration 
is very costlv. It we quarrel. Government being backed by the Euro- 
peans and the followers of a paiticular line, would carry the majority with 
it and the motions foi the reduction of .salaries of Ministers would be 
defeated. We ought not to proceed in that line. If the administra- 
tion is really very costly as Mr. Kerr has shown, that out of an estimated 
expenditure of Rs. 11 crores, our establishment charges would be about 
Rs. crorcs and the contingency charge about Rs. 8 ciores and 06 
lakhs, can we afford t(\bear this heavy charge upon the administration? 
That is the most ira|X)rtant question. Before the Reforms administra- 
tion was carried on with the help of three Meml)er8 of tlvo Executive (’oun- 
cil only and the Governor. Now, besides His Excellency the Governor 
and the three Executive Councillors there is the President of the Council 
on Rs. 3,000, three Ministers each drawing Rs. 64,000 a year, and over 
and above that another Executive Councillor has been appointed. Before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee it was uiged that the same status 
and pay as that of the Executive Councillors should be given to the 
Ministers. I know that, but that, was done with the clear idea that 
there would be only two Members and two Ministers, but unfortunate- 
ly when the new Government was announced, we saw that four Members 
have been appointed in the Executive Council and three Ministers for the 
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the Traiisfernid Depart incDts. to carry on the administration ot the 
transtened subjects. Wei biought forward a proposal that the num- 
ber of Ministers should be reduced to two instead of three. I brought for- 
ward those two motions and induced my colleagues to agree with me 
in one respect that there should be a reduction. There was another 
item to reduce the number of Ministers but there we differed. Why 
theie was that difference of opinion, I will not say anything about that 
now, but the fact was that we could not carry that resolution. The 
next item was that the salary of the Ministers should be reduced. We 
failed there too — what did we hear then ? That the Ministers were quite 
willing to take Rs. 48,000 for their expenses and that they would spend 
the balance on charitable public works. There was no deficit at the 
time and there was an assurance that the income would be replenished 
by special grants from the Government of India. We have been dis- 
appointed, and We have heard what Mr. Ken* has said in his speech 
thatiour administration cannot go on without spending Rs. bj crores 
for our establishment charges. If that is so, I ask the Ministers to 
consider what could be done. The difficulty is that we have no hand 
over the reserve portion. Whatever recommendations we may make 
would be of no avail. But 'so far as we are concenied we should set 
an example. We should be self-sacrificing in our own affairs. Under 
the circumstances, we should not be justified in spendihg so heavily 
over the establishment charges. We should first show that the Min- 
isters should he patriotic enough to undertake the work at a very moder- 
ate salary. I cannot say too much in regard to the patriotic spirit 
which was shown by Babu Rurendra Nath Ray, the Deputy-President 
of the Council, whioh induced him not to ask for any allowance what- 
soever. T Ivelieve that sort of spirit is wanted in our Ministers. 

Does our present financial position warrant our paying this high 
scale of salary to our Ministers? I ask the Council to consider the 
question carefully. I am of opinion that regard being had to our posi- 
tion, it should not be below, but not more than, Rs. 3,000. But there 
may be some difficulty; some months’ salary has already been drawn. 
I do not know what the actual stated t>f things is. If there is any 
difficulty, the Ministers are w^orthy people; let them come forward and 
say “very well; we will take this scale of salary etc., for the rest of 
the year. ’’ We are ready to accept any reasonable figure, but I con- 
sider that Rs. 3,000 should be the scale at which our Ministers should 
be paid ; lieyond that we cannot go. This is the suggestion that I 
submit for the oalm consideration of the Council. 

The constitution is defective under which we are working. In a 
a dyarchical system of Government there are great difficulties 
in the way of the Ministers asserting themselves. If, under these 
circumstances, they succeed in achieving their object, all credit be to 
them. L ask for their co-operation in all matters for the benefit of 
the country. 
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Whatever be the scale of pay of the officers of the Executive Coun- 
cil fixed by Government, I think the pay of our Ministers should not 
be more than Rs. 3,000. We should try, wherever possible, to re- 
duce the pay of our subordinate officers. In this view, 1 ask the Coun- 
cil to consider the matter. I appeal to the patriotic feeling of oiu* 
worthy Ministers and I have not the slightest doubt that they will 
accept the scale of pay that I beg to propose. 


Mauivi HAMID-UD-DIN KHAN: 1 move “ that the demand for 
the grant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of Ministers for the current 
year be reduced to Rs. 1,08,000.^^ 

My meaning is that the salary the Ministers be fixed at Rs. 3,000 
per month for the periofl for which the Ministers have not as yet drawn 
their salaries. 

The question of Ministers’ salary is agitating the minds of the 
people not for a month or two but for a year or so. Last year, i.e., year 
1921, saw it placed as “non-voted” but after a struggle for nearly a year 
it has emerged itself from (the dire ordeal of divergent legal opinions 
of this country and that of England, and has at last placed itself 
sefely on the sid<‘ 'jf “ voted. ” Thanks to the interpretation of law 
that has placed it within the bounds of the members of this Council, and 
I congratulate the members for the opportunity they have got once 
again after an interregnum of one year. 

From the beginning (vf this Council, this reformed Council, we are 
crying hoarse for retrenchment in every department, but T am sorry 
to remark that we wanted bread in the shai)e of retrenchment! but got 
stones in the shape of new taxations. Why this taxation ? Because 
there is no fund to pay heavy burden of salaries of the top-heavy admin- 
istration. 

It is argued in season and out of season that the salary of the Min- 
isters should be equal to that of the Executive Members of this Coun- 
cil. I really fail to understand the reason of this argument. First, 
because a man does not become great by position, but position become 
great by man. vSalary does not make position great but the respons- 
ibilities and duties as attached to the post and the due discharge of 
these duties makes position great; second, because the Ministers them- 
selves have by their conduct shown that they are inferior to the Mem- 
bers of the Executive Council for, when they were not taken into con- 
fidence by Government in certain repressive measures that were 
adopted of late in Benj^hl, thev did not exert themselves to be heard 
as representatives of the elected members of this Council. 

If we now put the substantial work done by the Ministers during 
the course of 12 months to test, we j^re sure that the test will prove to 
be an acid test. For did the Ministers who are the representatives of 
the elected members of this Council, and who are believed to be in con- 
fidence of Government raise their little finger to stop taxation in shape 
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ol court-fee or stamp duty upon the poor inarticulate millions of Ben- 
gal, who are being, carried away by hundreds of thousands every year 
by malaria, influenza and other diseases, owing to the want of strength 
due to poverty to cope with these diseases, did the Ministers try their 
level best to effect a retrenchment within the space of 12 months in 
any department? Did they; exert their best influence backed by the 
Members of this Council whom they represent to force their opinion 
upon Government at the time of introduction of repressive measures 
adopted in Bengal? Did the amount of work done by them during 
these 12 months go in any way to ameliorate the condition of the poor 
cultivators, who, smitten with diseases or loaded with debts, are fast 
approaching their premature graves? I pause for a moment for an 
answer. 

My argument for Rs. 8,000 per month is based on the considera- 
tion that the salary of Rs. 8,000 is a suitable one for an Indian gentle- 
man of the position of the Ministers having in consideration of the 
idea of retrenchment in our mind in all departments of similar character 
which are unfortunately plac’ed on the non-voted sides. 

1 appeal for the sake of humanity and justice, f(>r the sake of educa- 
tion and sanitation, and last of all for the sake of the striving and 
starving millions of Bengal to consider very seriously the question 
before us before recording votes one way or other. 

At this stage the Council adjourned for 15 minutes. 

After the adjouniment. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Regarding Item No. 23 standing 
in the name of Maulvi Abdul Karim. I understand that Dr. Jatindra 
Nath Moitra has been asked by him to move his amendment, and I 
allow him to do so. 

Dr. JATINDRA NATH MOITRA; On behalf of Maulvi Abdul 
Karim I move “ that the demand for the grant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the 
salaries of Ministers for the current year, he reduced by Rs. 48,000." 

This appears to me to be the best and least objectionable of all the 
others. When we discussed the Ministers’ salary last year, I gave 
it as my deliberate opinion that although it was my desire to employ 
as Ministers the best brains of Bengal, I thought a salary of Rs. 3,000 
would suffice. One year’s experience in this Council has convinced 
me that any sum less than Rs. 4,000 would not be adequate and 
compatible for them. I must at the outset tell the House that I have 
personally not the slightest intention to hurt the feelings of any one. 
I know tliat the Hon’ble Minister’? position is in no way inferior to 
the Hon’ble Members of the Executive Council and their duties not 
less onerous. Over and above this there is some risk of their loss of 
prestige, rank and status if their salary be loss than any of their 
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colleagues, not to saj^ of their subordinates. What we say or do in 
this Council must have one and only one object in view and that is 
ameliorating the conditions of those whom we lepresent. We have all 
realised the financial stress of Bengal and in vie\^ of this state of n^airs 
we have got a clear duty to our country to cut down the cost of admin- 
istration wherever and whenever possible. It stands to reason that 
the highest paid officers of the Government should meet the pnining- 
knife first and it is then and only then that we can legitimately try to 
cut down the salaries of others so far as our statutory rights aliovv. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that by belittling the Hon’ hie Members 
who are our own people we make them look small in the eyes of the 
Europeans who have often been •found to laugh in their sleeves and 
seem to be immensely pleased at their discomfiture. Many of my friends, 
however, forget that such acts reflect on ourselves. Instead of being 
elated at their discomfiture every true son of Bengal ought to hide his 
face in shame. 

The several amendments in the agenda clearly show that tluMe is 
a general feeling; shown by several members about the need of 
reduction of the Ministers’ salary, but there is another asi>ect. It also 
shows that there is wide divergence of opinion about the iwrrticular amount 
which should be voted for. This also means that the different members 
have judged the requiremeftts from different standpoints and what 
seems adequate according to one has not been similarly judged by the 
others. The amendment, which I have the honour to move, seems 
to me to be the best under following grounds : — 

(7) The Hon’ hie Ministers have officers under them who draw 
Its. 4,000 a month (i. e., the Chairman of the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust) and a salary lower than the suhordinates 
is obviously untenable. 

(2) The members themselves agreed to acctqit Rs. 48,000 a year and 

they pledged their good faith to spend the balance on works of 
public untility. 

(3) Any salary Jiigher than Rs. 50,000 means the payment of a 

“ Su]>er-tax ” which the members will not liave to pay if they 
draw' a salary of Rs. 48,000 a year. 

{4) Their official position will not be lower than the puisne judges 
of the High (’ourt, the dignity of wdiose jwsts is unejuestion- 
ahly great. • 

(5) The Ministers will not be in any way financially losers. 

Viewed fiom every standpoint, I think a salary of Rs. 48,000 a year 
will in no way effect the position ©f the Ministers or their pockets, but 
on the other hand enable us to press for the leduction of the salary 
of the Members of the Executive Council and of many others coming 
after them. 
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Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: I move ** that the 
(lemaDtl for the grant of Its. 1,92,000 for the salaries of Ministers for 
the current year, be reduced by Rs. 47,999." 

I must make myself clear at the outset that my amendment is 
intended as a vote of censure on the Ministers. The recent policy 
of the (Government has upset many of us. We are responsible to our 
constituents, and they will demand w’hat we liad been doing all the 
time the (Government was pursuing a policy I>oding good to none. I 
know, we have very little hand in framing the policy of the Govern- 
ment. All that we can do is to express the wishes of the people whom 
we represent in the Council, and the Ministers, who are supposed to 
be our representatives in the Cabinet aie expected to voice oui feelings. 
That is the very raison de etre of their existence there. The Councillors 
were under ar: impression that the Ministers forming a pait of the Cabinet, 
and being children of the soil, will always have the courage 
to stand up and protect the jieople from (Goveriimental wrath; by their 
influence they would mollify (Government measures, and alw^ays advise 
the Government to remain cool and not go to extremes. But the events 
of the last few weeks have disjielled this fond delusion of the people. 
They have found that the Ministers have all imbibed the qualities of 
an irremovable Executive. Peoples wishes and sus{;epti]^ilitie8 make 
no impression on them. They are apixiinted by the Governor, hold 
their offices during the pleasure of the (jovernor and can be removed 
only by the Governor; even their salary was not to be voted upon. 
People, therefore, have come to think that as thev hold their appoint- 
ments during the Governor’s pleasure, they are trying to please the 
Governor, and hold their offices which bring each annuallv Its. 64,000. 

The Ministers have deidared more than om^e that their first anxiety 
is to make the Reforms successful. Let us see ))ow' they have succeeded, 
how they have uidield the spirit of the Reforms. You have heard 
what the Joint (Committee Report says regarding their right of being 
consulted in all matters ol common interest, l^et me read to you some 
thing more on this point from the Royal Instrument of Instructions 
issued to the (Governor in December, 1920, under Royal Sign Manual. 
It runs thus — 

You shall encouraj^e the habit of joint deliberation between yourself, your 
Councillors and your Ministers, in order that the experience of your official advisers 
may be at the disposal of your Ministers, and that the knowledge of your Ministers 
as to the wishes of the people may be at the disposal of your Councillors. 

In considering a Minister’s advice and deciding whether or not there is sufficient 
cause in any case to dissent from his opinion, you shall have due regard to his rela- 
tions with the Legislative Council and to the wishes of the people of the Presidency 
as expressed by their representatives therein. 

No doubt the inauguration of the recent repressive measures was 
a matter of very grave concern, and the Ministers, as such, had a 
right to be consulted. If they were not consulted, if the Royal 
Instructions had been set at naught, it was the duty of the Ministers 
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to insist on their right. Did they do it? The country' expected and 
still expects a reply. And in the last session of the Council, during 
the debate on the adjournment of the House on the 17th December, 
a Member of the Executive Council openly twitted the Ministers and 
showing no indication “ to preserve a united front ’’ declared that it 
was for the Ministers to say what they might ha^e liad to say. ,But still 
the Ministers did not deign to speak out. And so the >^iinple question 
still remains unanswered “ were they consulted, were they ** ? 

And if the Ministers were consulted and their advice was rejected, 
they at once ought to have resigned. In England also the Ministers 
forming the Cabinet are a merely consultative and advisory body just 
as our Ministers are at present. But how have their powers develoi:>ed? 
Many were the Sovereigns who had tried either to neglect their 
Ministers or had directly acted against their advice. Todd in his 
Parliamentary History, volume 1, page 42, says — 

The constitutional procedure semble in case of the insistence of the Crown to act 
against their advice, would be, for the Ministry, to tender their resignation. 

That is the onTy w'ay in which ]K)wer can develop from within. As 
the law’ in England stands at present the Ministry have a constitutional 
right at all himes to tender such advice to the Sovereign as they may 
think fit, and any attempt on^the part of the latter to limit the scope 
or character of the advice, or to exact pledges as to future conduct, 
either on the formation of Ministry or by dismissal, is clearly recog- 
nised by the House of Commons as thoroughly unconstitutional (see 
May’s History, volume 1, pages 96, 97). 

We have grown tired of hearing that our Councils are worthy 
daughters of the mother of all Parliaments. Parliamentary practices 
and procedure.s are ^(uoted as binding on our Councils. But are we to 
have only the binding effects of practices of the Parliament and not 
its spirit of freedom, only the curbs and checks and not its high moral 
tone and independence. We have been told times without number that 
both halves of the Government must present a united front. Quite 
true, but what js the practice in England. There, too, all the Ministers 
preserve an appearance of unanimity, but it is the recognised practice 
there that when an individual Minister disagrees wdth the others on a 
vital question he tenders his resignation at once, and votes against the 
Government in the House of Commons. But we found no such inclina- 
tion in our Ministers during the discussion in the last session while three 
of the four Executive Councillors spoke, the Ministers remained silent. 
Perhaps they are remaining supinely indifferent and would only be 
uttering the ancient shibboleths of^ transferred subjects and reserved 
subjects and the responsibility for law and order. And when challenge! 
to speak the^; would wax big over the contemplated eradication of malaria 
within 10 years and the happy establishment of prospective primary 
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scLools in every village. Grand visions of great boons^ no doubt I Bui 
♦ihut about the police baton wounds and mysterious bullet shots? No 
answer I 

Then we are most loth to come to our last surmise: the Ministers 
were consulted and they have advised the Government to adopt its 
present policy. We are led to it only by the silence of the Ministers. 
If they had so advised the Government, do the Ministers represent the 
Councillors, do they represent the people ol the country, are they aware 
of the wishes of the people, do they care for their susceptibilities? Let 
the Councillors answer. If the Ministers have advised the Government to 
adopt the panicky measures, 1 dare say that they have done so wrongly, 
ignorantly and callously. And they ^ing the representatives of the 
Councillors in the Cabinet, it is our duty to disown them at the earliest 
available opp*)itunitv. An oi»portunity has now been offered to us to 
give a practical shape to our censure by refusing to vote the demanu 
for their salary. It is fortunate that the Solicitor-General has deoidec 
in our favour, by making it a voted grant, for otherwise we would have 
had no constitutional control at all. Shall we now fail in our duty and 
remain branded for ever before our constituents for dereliction of duty 
on a day of crisis? I know our power is feeble, but shall we fail to 
exercise even that feeble power given to a feeble race ? 

Let us not be deluded with the idea that prestige would follow their 
pay. The country has outlived that notion. The Ministers can have 
their salaries, even more sumptuous salaries, but wheie is their prestige 
now, pray? And prestige with whom? With the (lovernmcnt ? It 
shows its great respect for them by not consulting them ; it follows 
perhaps the truly oriental courtesy “ apiiroach not your superiors lest 
your presence contaminates them ” Are the Ministers jiluming them- 
selves on that sort of prestige? Or, prestige with the people? With 
them it lies low' in the dust, w'hatever the smooth-tongued deluders might 
say. Prestige does not depend on what goes inside your pocket but 
what comes out of it, out of your heart, not on what you take, but 
on what you give, what you say or do. 

Let them have their salaries as long as they were supposed to servo us. 
But if the Council be of opinion that in this matter of repressive laws 
they have failed to represent the Council, then to the Council they stand 
dismissed, although they might be retained in their places by the 
Governor. So I only ask the Council to refuse in toto their salary for 
the three remaining months of the year. 

Professor 8. Ci MUKHERJI : I move that the demand for the grant 
of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of Ministers for the current year, be 
reduced to Rs. 1,57,000.’* 

The amount which I have proposed provides for seven months’ salar- 
ies at the present rate, viz., Rs. 5,333-5-4 a month, and for the remain- 
ing five months at the rate of Rs. 3,000 a month. On the IJth of Febru- 
ary last, I strongly opposed any reduction in the salaries of Ministers. 
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I felt it would be preposterous to stultify the Hon’ble Ministers in the 
eyes of the public by making? any difference between the salaries of the 
Members of the Executive Council and those of the Ministers. A year 
has passed since then. We are confronted with a different situation 
to-day. We are confronted with another biji^ financial deficit this year. 
Last year we tided over the difficulty bv falling back upon the accumu- 
lated balances of previous years, Durin/a: the course of the year that 
balance has gradually dwindled away and we have been left with a very 
slender balance- The dream that the unjust award of the Meston 
Committee would be upset and that justice would he done to Bengal has 
been ruthlessly shattered, and the Government have been simply driven, 
however reluctantly it may he, to propose fresh taxations in order to 
meet another heavy deficit. Agafn we have come forward to the rescue 
of the Government. Within the last three or four days, this Council 
has passed tlnee taxation Bills. In order to save the Government from 
being w’^recked we have agreed to suck the very life-blood of the people. 

We have done our duty to Government. Have we got no duty to the 
people of the country? Ts it not our paramount duty to save every pice 
wherever possible^ and wherever we have the power to do it? It is our 
first and foremost duty to cut expenditure, however painful and unpleas- 
ant that duty may he. Tn the memorable words of vSir Rurendra Nath 
Banerjea wef must follow the mandate of our conscience and do our duty 
towards our countrymen. W«hat is that mandate to-day? That man- 
date to-day is — if you can ask the people of the country to save the 
Government from being wrecked by making a heavy sacrifice, you can 
certainly ask the representatives of the people to make a similar sacrifice 
to save those people from ruination. Therefore, we can very well ask 
the Hon’ble Ministers~the accredited representatives of the people — 
to lead the way in this matter. Let the first cut he a cut in their salaries. 
Other cuts Avill follow as we proceed w'ith the budget. As the greatest 
patriots of the country, is it too much to ask them to nuike this sacrifice 
even though it will mean a difference between their salaries and those of 
the Executive Members? W(‘ are most anxious to reduce the salaries 
of the Executive Members, only we are helpless in the matter just at the 
present moment. But the Hon’ble Ministers can ludp us in this matter 
also. If they are prepared to make this* sacrifice, it will pave the way 
for the reduction of the salaries of the Executive Members. 

It is said if we do not pay an adequate salary we shall not get the right 
type of men. Adequacy is a relative term. It must be determined in 
relation to our econoijriic condition. Situated as >ve are Rs- 3,000 a 
month ought to be regarded as adequate. 

Moreover, I think, inspired by a sense of true patriotism, men of 
real worth will be found forthcoming to make a real sacrifice in the 
interests of the country. • 

I have been asked not to interfere with the salaries of the Ministers 
during this financial year. To me it is purely sentimental. I got the 
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notice of this demand in November last, and if there is any redaction 
made in the salaries of the Ministers, I feel it ought to be from Novem- 
ber. I do not see any reason why it should be postponed till April 
next. Now that we know what the financial situation is, we ought 
not to waste a single farthing if we can save it. It is a matter of 
principle and not one of expediency. 

I have also been told any reduction in the salaries of the Ministers 
will not make any appreciable difference in the financial situation. It 
will only be a drop in the ocean. That may be true, but situated as 
we are, we have got to save these drops one by one. There are many 
such drops to be saved. If we really do our duty in this matter and 
begin curtailment in right earnest, T have no doubt we shall be able 
to reduce our deficit for next year to a considerable extent. We shall 
be unwo]‘thy of our sacued trust if we do not strain every nerve to 
reduce our expenditiire even in this financial year — though we have come 
to the very fag-end of if. If we can say fo ourselves here is some money 
that can be saved and that ought to be saved — no matter how insigni- 
ficant it is — it is our duty to save it. 

I hope the members of this Council will rise to the occasion and 
show that they are worthy of the trust which the people whom they 
represent have reposed in them and no personal considerations of 
friendship or self-interest will swerve them an inch from the path of 
duty. 

Rai Dr. HARIDHAN DUTY Bahadur; I move (1) that the demand 
for the grant of Rs. 1,92,000, for the salaries of Ministers for the current 
year, be reduced by Rs- 21,000; or, as an alternative, (2) that the demand 
for the grant of Rs- 1,92,000, for the salaries of Ministers for the current 
year, be reduced by fixing the salary of a Minister at Rs. 3,000 a month 
for the period for which the Ministers have not as yet drawn their 
salaries.” 

It is in the recollection of this Council that His Excllency the 
Governor offered to obtain an authoritative ruling of the constitutional 
lawyers in England as to the point whether the salary of Ministers was 
to be regarded as expenditure within the meaning of section 72D (J) of 
the Government of India Act, which we are given to understand by the 
Hon'ble Member in charge, would be operative not for the year 1921-22 
but for the budget grant of 1922-23, and he gave us to understand that 
as far as th(‘ year 1921-22 was concerned ” the matter had been already 
decided in Council ” and must be regarded as final. (Proceedings 14th 
March, 1921, Bengal Legislative Council, Vol. 1, No. 5, page 68). We, 
therefore, should be grateful to His Excellency that notwithstanding 
the declared opinion of the Hon’ble Executive Councillors he has given 
us the opportunity of discussing the matter and has left us free to decide 
as the Council may think proper. 
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tiM Hon^ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: May I offer a personal 
explanation? The speaker is absolutely misinformed in his surmise 
that in this matter His Excellency and the Executive Council were ever 
in disagreement, or that the Governor overruled the supposed wish of 
the latter to burke discussion. 

Rai Dr. HARIDHAN DUTY Bahadur: I have also to point out that 
the memorandum No. l()ol8A, dated the 10th December, 1921, which the 
Chief Secretary has issued and circulated to the members of the Council 
betrays two very substantial inaccuracies. The two incorrect state- 
ments are as follows — 

(/) First, that “ the vote of the Council did in effect approve the 
present rate of salary ef Ministers for 1921-22.” 

The discussion that took i)lacc in the Council over the rate of salary of 
Ministers on the 10th and 11th February was only a discourse on a 
Rc.solutions and its aineiuhnents under section 52 {!) of the Government 
of India Act and should not and cannot be rejfarded as a “ vote ” of a 
demand which tlie Council expected to discuss in the meetinjjr of the 14th 
March when for the first time the members of Council learned that the 
demand was classed as ” non-voted.” 

{2) Second, that ” any alteration made now in these rates would 
irfvolve the refund of sums drawn by the Ministers in good 
faith. • 

This statement is ecpially incorrect. As the official year was not at an 
end it was obvious the Ministers could not have drawn the whole amount 
of their pay for the year 1921-22. Thus it cannot be correct to say that 
any alteration made now in the rate would involve the refund of sums 
already drawn in good faith. It is patent that the Ministers could not 
have drawn their pay at least from December, 1921 (the date on which 
the memorandum was issued), and if my information b(‘ correct, the 
Ministers have not been paid from October. Thus it is clear that at 
least the sum of Rs. 48,000 (if not more) out of Rs. 1,92,000 could not 
have been drawn already and any reduction out of that sum would not 
involve any refund of money drawn in good faith. 

Hence my amendifient is that for the remaining months of the year 
1921-22 for which the Ministers have not drawn any pay the rate should 
be fixed at Rs. 3,000 a month. If there be only three months’ pay out- 
standing the demand would have to be reduced by the sum of Rs. 21,000 
calculating at the same rate, that is, Rs. 3,000 a month. 

Thus it is clear that^the Council never did approve nor ” voted ” the 
official rate of demand of salary of Ministers for 1921-22 nor — so far I 
am personally concerned and so far as my amendment goes — is there any 
desire to make the Ministers refund any part of the salary already drawn. 

Now that we are in the midst of a serious financial difficulty, it is 
imperative that we must observe strictest economy. It is admitted on 
all hands that our administrative burden has exceeded all proportions 
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We all know for the last thirty-six years — if not more— -the party foi 
Reforms headed by oiir well-known public men, some of whom to-day 
have reached the most responsible position in this Council, were fight- 
ing strenuously for reduction of salaries of high officials. It is also 
well known that the President of the Poona Congress in 1891 thought 
flthis heavy burden was intimately connected with the misery of the 
people. 

In order t(i be able to effect economy in this line we have to come 
to an understanding as to a standard. 

There are two kinds of officials in a State- In a popular government 
there is a band of men — call them “ patriots ” if you like — who come 
to serve the country as the representatives of the people — from various 
walks of life — apparently with some spirit of sacrifice, to carry on the 
central administrative authority on behalf of the people, for the good 
of the people and according to the wishes and ideas of the people they 
represent. There is another set of men, call them Experts if you 
like. The standard of pay for these expei'ts must have some direct refer- 
ence to the average earnings of their respective professions as well as to 
the princijde of demand and supply. To choose and select a I^ord 
Chief Justice, a Comma nder-in-Chief, a Chief Engineer, a Surgeon- 
General, you have to fix a standard that would attract some good men, 
who have taken up these professions for momentary cx)nsiderations. 
lUit even in selecting a High Court Judged an autocratic Government also 
has to put a limit to the means of allurements, which has given rise to 
the oft-repeated open secret ” with respect to many of our well-known 
lawyers. “ Mr. So-and-So was offered a judgeship by Government but 
regretted his inability to accept as he was too poor to afford to be a 
judge,” There must be a money limit beyond which no Government 
can dare to proceed even to secure the highest judiciary in the land as 
its Lord Chief Ju.stice, and to instance cases nearer home, the Bench of 
the Calcutta High Court failed to attract a Rashbehari or a’ W. C. 
Banerjee. Still we are all proud of most of the men who came to serve 
as judges in the High Court in the (country. 

Thus "there are standards — standard of pay for the highest expert 
officers and the standard for the patriotic service of central adminis- 
tration by the representatives of the people. As the Ministers are 
recruited from the list of elected representatives of different constituen- 
cies, we have to refer to the class of men who would come forward for 
election by the people. Thus we have to regard them or class them 
with people who have been actuated entirely b'y patriotic motives and 
not allured or prompted by considerations of gain or profit. Those who 
are in need of or anxious to make money or amass a fortune will go in 
for some lucrative profession, trade, commerce or industiy. The best 
from among those who come to servie their country, not for any ulterior 
motives but for the love of serving the country, are offered the offices of 
Ministers, and the salary that has to be paid to them has reference only 
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to the recoupment of the loss they have to suffer for beinp required to be 
occupied whole-time in the country's work. The payment, therefore, , 
should be in the nature of compensation for beinjr compelled to give up 
all other work to enable them to get on with their desire to serve their 
country and not to allow lliem to amass wealth or build U}> an inherit- 
ance for their heirs or successors. 

As now settled by the highest legal authority, it is the intention of 
the Government of India Act that this Council has to fix the amount 
that should be paid to a Minister as salary and there is no question of 
reduction which is often the id(*a of inefficiency attached to it. The 
questif)n befor(' us is not whether we should now judge the past sciwices 
of Ministers and show and record oifr appreciation or disapproval of their 
work and conduct by way of moving for a reduction of their pay (ns is 
done in the mother of Parliaments) but we have to-day to consider what 
should be the highest sum the country can afford t(» allot to the patriotic 
sons of Bengal as compensation for their ungrudging and self-offered 
service to their mother country. 

Some of us were “ seldom more impressed with a sense of responsi- 
bility ” than when they insisted before the Council strictly to follow the 
gist of the o])inion of Patel and Dewan Madav Kao and others submit- 
ted before the* Joint r(nnmittee of both Houses of Ihirliameid not to 
make difference between the pay of a Minister and Member of the 
Executive Council. Those who try to make too much of these (qnnions 
conv(‘niently forget that the Joint Committee practically rejected those 
views when they deliberately left the fixing of the amount of salary of 
Ministers entirely in the hands of the Council. The Joint Committee, 
however, suggested to the liegislative Council that it wnis reasonable for 
the Ministers of the I’rovincial Council to be paid on a lower scale of 
remuneration than the European metrjbers. “ They advise," to quote 
from the Repoit, " that the status of Ministers should be similar to that 
of the Members of the Executive Council but that the salaries should be 
fixed by the Jjegislative Council.” 

The members who vehemently fought against any attempt to fix the 
salary of Ministers below' Rs. 5,833 a month during the discussion last 
February held out the promise t(» agree to a more modest sum if, with full- 
er knowledge and consideration of our financial position, it would be 
found necessary. Their main plea then was that our financial position 
was not known. The.se members have no doubt realised the present 
position fully and I hop^ they will now try to be consistent— though I 
cannot help remembering that some of them refused even to be consist- 
ent by saying " a pedantic consi.stency is a sterile frame of mind." 

We are for lower pay all round. If we could, we would have suggest- 
ed a lower standard of pay for the l^xecutive Council also, but it is 
beyond us at present to suggest any alteration there- But in order to be 
able to effect economy we have to come to an understanding as to a 
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standard for the popular central administrative authorities. I believe 
that the scale of pay of Ministers should be at the high level of that 
* standard. Circumstanced as we are, we cannot afford to give thci.. 
a higher salary than the sum of Rs. 3,000 a month — a sum which ought to 
be sufficient in this country to cover all the necessary expenses of a 
family man to live decently. The amount actually saved by the pro- 
jiosed scale and making the scale having effect only for a few months of 
tins year for which salary has not been drawn, may not be very large. 
But if it be made a standard one, it would necessarily lead to consider- 
able savings in all directions and would make the introduction of the spirit 
of economy possible. 

Some seem to think that the reduction of the Ministers’ pay will give 
us very little relief- Do they realise that a saving of Rs. 84,000 per 
year, as my amendment suggests, would be adequate to maintain two 
more hospitals or to free some villages from the ravages of malaria? 
How many useful puri)()ses could be serv(*d by Rs. 84,000 a year! 

“ Men do not accept the post of a Minister to earn money ’’ to quote 
a previous speaker, “ it is the spirit of patriotism and self-sacrifice which 
is the chief factoi and I dare say that India is not poor'in possessing such 
men.” I admit “ all patriotic people ” may not be “ capable^ men ” but 
we are not anxious to have “ capable men ” who are not patriotic also. 

Less said about the bugbear of status, prestige and dignity the 
better. The queslion has been discussed <i(l 7iauscam to the extent of n 
party paper with bold poster circulated free in this Council Chamber. 
We are not, at least in this country, in the habit of thinking that pay 
makes ])osition, prestige or status. Does it require any argument to 
establish that the relinquishment of a part of the salary by the Ministers 
would enhance and not lower the prestige in the estimation of the 
])eople ? 

Is it necessary for me to point out specific instances to prove that 
even according to the western estimation of precedence the pay and 
emoluments are not always the criterion to fix the place of honour? Tict 
us remember that the Tjord Bishop of Calcutta is given the eighth place in 
the Warrant of Precedence which is one place above that of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and eight places above the Judges of a High Court and 
thirty places above the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, though 
his salary is lower than each of these highly paid officers of the Crown. 

The feeling in the country against the Minister’s high pay is very 
strong and we honestly feel that the success of*the Reforms Scheme, at 
least to some extent, depends upon the judicious lowering of the same. 
If my amendment be carried that will be a compromise between two 
extreme views and, I believe, that will pave the way to a smooth an( 
harmonious co-operation between the Ministers and the different parties 
in this Council. Remember that protests against the high salary of 
Ministers have been raised not in Bengal alone but all over India. It is 
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not a manufactured opposition spitefully applied against the Ministers 
but is the genuine expression of a feeling very widespread among the 
Indians. Go to the leaders who once fought for equality of pay between 
the Ministers and the Members of the Executive Council and many of 
them will advocate and advise the reduction of the pay of our own 
Ministers by our own votes to be followed by the reduction of the fat 
salary of the high officials. I earnestly hope that wiser counsels will 
now prevail and my motion will be accepted by the Council. 

I, however, feel despond(*nt and so long as the persuasive solii'itation 
of amiable gentlemen is lieing exercised over the membeis of the 
Council, what chance is there for justice being done to the question V 

But remember that within a year and a half we have to fac(‘ another 
election and need I tell the Council that the reduction of pay of the 
Ministers is bound to be a plank in the platform of the next election 
campaign. 

Babu TANKANATH CHAUDHURI: T have been called upon at 
the fag-end of the day to express an opinion on the series of motions that 
have been moved irf regard to the reduction of the Ministers’ salary. We 
had a long discussion on this (|uestion last year and at that time I voted 
for th(‘ reduction of their salary. To-day we can look u])on the series 
of motions from two stand])oints^; first, whether the movers of tin* motions 
are actuated by a si)irit of economy: or secondly, whether tliey want to 
pass a vote of censure on the Ministers. If you look at the fiist ii otion 
foi reduction, T mean the motion of Rai Harendranath f’haudhuii, we 
find that he wants the posts of Ministers to remain honorary ; he wants 
that as in the muft'asal there are patriotic peo])le who (‘arry on the works 
of municipalities and districts boards without getting any honorariuju, 
so the Ministers also should r'arry on the national work without taking 
any salary. The mover of the motion is actuated by a very patriotic 
motive. Time will show whether people would be forthcoming for doing 
the work of the country without accej)1ing any salary or not; but at j)ie- 
sent we need not discuss the matter at great length. Mr. Tarit Bhusan 
Roy has said that the (’(Uiiicil should see that His Excellency the (loveiii- 
or ac( ords to the Ministers the same treatment that he accords to the 
Executive Councillors. If we back our Ministers, that is if the Govei ii- 
ment finds that the whole House is with the Ministers, then, and then 
only, the Government can accord the same treatment, or rather a better 
treatment to the Ministers than that accorded to the Executive 
Councillors. * 

Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri ba.ses his arguments on the question 
of economy. If we reduce the pay of the Ministers by a few thousand 
rupees we would not have a very large amount for exi>enditi'i c for the 
benefit of the country. He says that his motion is not due to any wish of 
passing a vote of censure upon the work of the Ministers. 

29 a 
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Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray’s motion is practically a vote of 
censure. I would ask the House to decide whether the Ministers have 
done anything in the course of this year which would justify us in pass- 
ing a vote of censure on them. Some members have referred to the inci- 
dents at Chandpur and other places. Are we^to hold our Ministers re- 
sponsible for the faults of the Members^f the reserved departments? If 
our Ministers are to resign for the faults of the Members of other depart- 
ments, then many of the members of this Council should also resign. 
There is no knowing, at least we do not know for certain that they have 
not tried to exert their influence in order to impress upon the Govern- 
ment that the repressive policy which it is now pursuing is not necessary 
for the country. So long as we do imt know that they have acquiesced 
in this policy, we cannot censure them. 

I have got another submission. In a month or so we shall be discuss- 
ing the budget for 1922-23, and then we shall get an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the question of how much salary we should pay to our Ministers. 
But are we to cut down their pay now when they have already served for 
more than one year? I would suggest that for the present we should not 
try to reduce the salary of the Ministers. We may discuss the point 
again at the time of the next year!s budget. 

t 

Adjournment. 

The Council was then adjourned till 3 r.M. on Friday, the 27th 
January, 1922, at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 
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Prooaedings of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. 

The Council met in the Council Chamber in the Town Hall, Calcutta, 
on Friday, the 27th January, 1922, at 3 P.M. 


Present: 

The Deput y-President in the Chair, the Hon ’hie the four Members 
of the Executive Council, the Hon’ble the three Ministers, and 112 nomi- 
nated and elected members. 


Oath. 

The following member made an oath of his alle^jriance to the Crown : — 
Maiilvi M. J. S. M. Hossain Alt. 


Demands for grants. 

Ministers’ salaries. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT (Babu Surendra Nath Ray): We now 

resume the discussion on the question of the Ministers’ salaries. 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I am extremely 
sorry to listen to the spirited speeches of some of my friends h(‘re. Two 
of the speakers went so lai' as to supr^^est to the Council that the Minis- 
ters have lost the confidence of the people. Indication was friven that 
a censure onpht to be priven, and if T remember ari^dit, the lanpmij^e 
was that the Ministers stood dis^rraced before the Council. ] w-as very 
sorry to hear this, specially w’ith rejj^ard to one of the Ministers who is 
the tribune of the people, who is liked, admired, loved and, nay, wor- 
shipped by the people. T was very sorry to hear this, and T believe 
that in the calm atmosphere of a Council Chamber such words should 
have been avoided for the purpose of making!: a case on behalf of retrench- 
ment. It is, therefore, neces.sary for me to confine myself to the point 
at issue. The Hon'ble Sir Henry Wheeler has brou^rht for our consi- 
deration a motion for flie jfrant of a sum of Rs. 1,92,000 for the sala- 
ries of Ministers for the current year. We should not cloud over the 
primary issue. We must stick to it and we must not brinj? forward 
subsidiary matters, and, therefore,, confin in pr myself to the point at 
issue, I (‘ontend that the Council will have to consider whether sanction 
ouprht to be given to that amount which is asked for. T am persuaded 
to think, and all sober minds may agree with me, that we could have 
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and should have postponed this discussion till the close of the i^&cial 
year. For, is it not a fact that this Council substantially decided, the 
(|iiestion for the year 1921-22 by a majority, only a few months af?o?» 
How can we revive and review the same question over again so soon 
ar^d also before the close of the official year? The proper time for dis- 
cussion and the projier course of discussion will be when the next year’s 
budget is prescuiled to the Council and we are asked to vote the salaries 
of tlie Ministers. It would not be a sound policy to ignore that w^e^atre 
bound by a (;onstitution, and that constitution requires that we are .W 
abide by the decision of the majority in the Council. When I was a" 
school-boy I was told that there was divinity in the oiders of the Stuart 
Kings of fbi gland. Wh§n 1 came to, public life I learned that the same 
air of diviiiity is in the resolutions arrived at at a public meeting. The 
majority in the Council decided that the status and emoluments of our 
Ministfus ought to be the same as those of the Members of the Execu- 
tive (h)uncil. Idiis decision (Uight to have satisfied us for one full official 
year — a I least the first official year of reform. Our complaint is that 
we are shoit of funds — so short of funds that, important and ess4jjtial 
woiks of public utility and welfare cannot be undertaken 'and even 
the ordinary administration of the country cannot ])e cai’iaVd on with- 
out imposing fresh taxes and inci’easing the rate of present tax(\s on 
“ Justice ” and othei’ heads. In fact, we have reached a climax. Peo- 
]de are not to be allowed to laugh and live by enjoying a bit of enter- 
tainment they hitherto enjoyed at reasonable cost. Hut these are mat- 
ters for the Ministers themselves to think about, and it depei»ds on their 
saga(u’ty to decide and a?inounce their decision as to wliat extent they 
can saciifice and how far they, who are, to quote tin* words of His 
Kxcelhmcy the (lovernor of Bengal, “ freely chosen re})resentatives 
the people,” are prepared to go and meet the wishes of tlie people. 
Here 1 submit that the Ministers ought to understand the views and to 
appreciate the wishes of the people who are for a reduction of tjieir 
salaries. But to impose our will at present on them by again bringing 
the (juestion to vote within one official year is altogether a different 
matter. In Innnan society iinpulse goes a long way in taking us to 
elevated position. Let the noble impulse of our Ministers assert itself. 
1 am not entirely for imposing our will at present on them, and that so 
8(H)n after our last decision. 

I have been all along a consistent advocate of an all-round retrench- 
ment, save and except of the ministerial and menial establishments, who 
are underpaid and overworked. But on the plea of retrenchment I am 
loath to follow a suicidal policy. Let us remember that when the 
reforms scheme of dyarchy was proposed and discussed at length, at every 
stage Indian public opinion was unanimous on the point of Ministers' 
salaries, and when the question was raised in Council on the last occa- 
sion, my friend, Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray, came forward with the 
view of the Parliamentary Committee and told us that the matter was 
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settl^ there. I now see that he takes a different view on different 
grouQiis, but the fact is quite clear, that so far as those views are con- 
cerned, they ought to be made applicable for the present year. 

I have many friends in this Council and some of them are enthu- 
^siasts in economy. I am afraid they will take it amiss if I do not fully 
agree with them. It is necessary to tell them that I have given my 
best thought over the matter and what I have said, T have only given 
expression to my own belief. Let me hope they will pause and ponder 
JiSore committing themselves to a definite policy in the matt*']-. Surely 
in la matter of such grave importance they will not treat my observa- 
tions with amused contempt. Any of them may some day Ix'come one 
erf our Ministers. How would her feel if he be then asked to a(a‘e])t 
lower salary than that of a Member of the Executive Council ? Members 
of the Council will no doubt find ample justification to ret'oncile with 
what T have said, if they only look into the constitutional aspect of the 
question. I must say that it is for the Ministers now to consider the 
suggestions that have been made in the shape of amendments. If the 
nu^iliders of the (kium il do not like to impose their will ui>on them they 
ought to c*()nsider,*as patriots of the country, whether they ar(‘ pre])ai(’d 
to make some concession in respect of their salaiy. I’lu're cannot be 
any doubt that the wishes of the people are for a reduction of the Minis- 
ters’ salaries. The people do ^ot understand how matters go, but they 
do understand that there has been heavy taxation upon them. There 
has been an alarm all over the country when the news flushed that the 
taxation Bills had been passed and that they were going to be taxed 
again. But whatever they may be, if the wishes of the p(‘0ple be 
taken into consideration by the TTon’ble Ministers, T hoj)e and trust that 
they will be willing to accede to the wishes of the people by accepting 
a reduced salary. But T must observe here that if any charge has been 
made against the Ministers, as T told you, T am very sorry for il . The re- 
pressive policy which has been adopted by Government is a policy which 
we do not approve at all. We are very unhappy for the misery all over 
the land, but the question before the Council is: How can we make the 
Ministers responsible for the policy which has been adopted by Govern- 
ment? If you look to the constitution as dictated by the Joint fkmimit- 
tee, if you kindly pau.se for one moment and look to the (juestion as it 
is, you will notice that the Ministers are only responsible for the action 
taken in their re.spective fields. I do not like to take my instructions 
from the view which are enunciated by the Briti.sh Parliament — I have 
nothing to do with that. The constitutional law which I have learnt 
is to be found in the report of the Joint Committee. Can you therefore 
lay any charge against the Mini.sters? I wish to defend them here. 
There are no specific charges ; we cannot proceed with suspicion ; we 
cannot act on presumption. The whole question is this : What 
action has been taken by them ? That I do not know, and unless 
I get the facts I cannot pass any judgment upon it, and therefore my 
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submission to the Council is that before the Council comes to anf con- 
clusion, it must ascertain the facts. I hope |ind trust that the*" Minis- 
ters will exercise their inliuence in getting a Conciliatory policy adopted 
by Government. 

Mr. D. C. CHOSE: The question of the Ministers’ salaries lute been 
re-opened on such bewildering array of grounds that it is somewhat 
difficult to pick out the arguments upon which a clear issue may be pre- ^ 
sented to the House. But 1 am not far wrong, I hope, in stating that 
either the ground of economy or the ground of want of confidence is f 
common factoi' in the speeches of the members in support of the various 
motions of refusal or reduction of the Ministers’ salaries. I will meet 
those grounds, but before I do so, T .should like io touch briefly upon an 
argument which has been advanced by Itai Harendranath Chaudhuri. 
The member has said — J will give you the words that he has used— 
that “ the posts of Ministers should be altogether honorary in conson- 
ance with the new spirit of the age.” What is that spirit? If my 
friend means by the use of that expression, the spirit of saci’ifice i^nd 
surrender, then certainly everybody and not the Ministers alone, ought 
to act in conformity with it. May I ask, if it is nof impertinent to do 
so, whether my friend, in consonance with the new si)irit of the age, 
is prepared to give away his extensive landed proper! ies io the nation 
for the benefit of his poor countrymen who — to quote his language 
again — are ” a dying, half-fed people?” 

Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: May I rise to a point of order? 
Has any member suggest (‘d that the Ministers .should give away their 
j)rivate property? 

Mr. D. C. CHOSE: 1 am meeting an argument. Let my friend bear 
what J have to say. My friend is no doubt aware that, a(‘cording to the 
new .spirit of the age, there is no .such thing as individual ownership 
of property. Kverything is to vest in the nation. This is the cry of 
some of the most advancc'd thinkers in the world. It is the cry also of 
Mr. Gandhi. Let my friend give us some tangible proof of his faith 
in the new .spirit of the age; let us be satisfied that lie is not one of 
those who art‘ so fond of preaching what they never even dream of 
practising; let us know that he is not one of those brave few who are 
80 eager and anxious to make experiments at other people’s expense; 
let us, in short, be sure of these things before we consider w’hethel* or 
not we should attach any importance to what he has said. Sir, as I Hate 
said, one of the reasons upon which the reduction of the Ministers’ 
salaries has been urged is the ground of economy. This ground has 
been pressed upon us by one or two members in a concrete manner. It 
has been said that if the Ministers would agree to accept reduced 
salaries, money sufficient enough for either a medical school or the pro- 
vision of supply of water in a mufassal town would at once be found, 
and an appeal has been made to the Ministers to come forward and make 
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a satMfice for these beneficient purposes. I should be untrue to myself 
and untrue to the cause of my countrymen which I am here to serve 
according to my light, if 1 were not to sympathise with the demand for 
more 'Inedical schools and better provision of supply of water in the 
mufalsal. But I am afraid 1 cannot accord my support to the methods 
^by which some of the members desire to achieve what all of us, 1 am sure, 
have in view. Let me tell my fellow members from the mufassal that 
their insistence upon asking the Ministers to make a sacrifice has com- 
pelled some of us to examine their contention with some degree of 
scrutiny. Are the Ministers alone, of all people in the 
world, to make a sacrifice? Have the members of the Coun- 
cil no obligation to make a sacrifice for the sake of 
their country? Is it too much to ask, is it too much to expect, 
is it really impertinent to suggest that the member of Council coming 
from the mufassal njight set a golden example of sacrifice by abstain- 
ing altogether from taking travelling and other allowances for attend- 
ing the meetings of the Council? My friend, l*rofessor S. C. Mukherji, 
has said that every pice, every little drop, ought to be saved in the 
present condition.of financial stringency. Let me tell him and other 
members of Council that a sum, near about a lakh of rupees, has 
already been paid to mufassal members of Council as travelling allow- 
ance, and by the end of the financial year such allowance will amount 
to more than a lakh of rupeesT If every little pice is to be saved, then 
%why should not an effort be made to save this very large amount? No 
motion, no speech, no controversy is necessary to save this amount. 
And what force, what strength, mufassal members would be able to give 
to their argument if they were to refrain from drawing their travelling 
aHowance. 

Now let me pass on to the aigument that the motion for the reduction 
of the Ministers’ salaries is a motion of want of confidence in the Minis- 
ters. 

It has been made known to all, it has been published broadcast, 
that fm the sin of not having restrained that branch of the Government 
which is charged wdth the maintenance of law’ and order in some of the 
measures that it has taken to deal with the activities of the non-co- 
operation movement, the Ministers must be punished by either their 
salaries being refused or reduced. But, Sir, I venture to think that the 
q^stion which is involved in the argument underlying the motions of 
my friend, Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Bay and others is by no means 
so simple as it has be^ made to appear. And what is that question? 
It is surely this, whether under the constitution which we have come 
here to work, it is open to us to charge the Ministers with failure or 
neglect to do their duty as our representatives regarding a department 
of the Government for which they are not responsible and for which the 
Member in charge is not responsible either to this Council. What is the 
essence of the peculiar constitution, known as dyarchy, which we have 
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come here to work? It is this that in the same areas there arfe two 
authorities, the one responsible for certain specified functions to local 
electorates, the other for all other functions to the British electorate 
through their agents the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India. In other words, to Ministers responsible to the legislature and 
electorate, certain functions with the powers necessary to discharge 
them have been transferred. To the Governor in Council, all other 
functions including the maintenance of order have been reserved and for 
which he is responsible not to us but to the British Parliament. That, 
in short, is the machinery of Government which is now in existence in 
this province. That being so, I ask, is it fair, is it right that we should 
blame the Ministers for failure to d^ that which they are incapable of 
doing under the constitution ? 1 1 is no use quoting copiously from stand- 

ard works on the Constitutional History of England because there never 
has been in England such a peculiar constitution as ours is. Sir, I am 
free to admit that this novel machinery of Government known as dyar- 
chy has many drawbacks. And perhaps the greatest of them is that 
the electorate which we are here to represent is incapable of under- 
staiKiing the c-onsti(ution. I do not blame the voters for their failure to 
understand because many of us find it almost impossible to explain in 
plain, simple language the complex nature of the Government. The 
nvsult is, that the Ministers are in an awkward situation for although 
they are members of the Government, they are, in the popular eye, 
impotent spectators so far as many matters affecting the life and liberty 
of the people are concerned. All this is an argument, of course, for 
changing the constitution, all this may be legitimately used for demand- 
ing that further rights should be given to us so that the will of the 
people as reflect(‘d in the Council may prevail not only in the depart- 
ments which have been transferred but also in all the other departments 
of the Government. But I submit that it cannot be and ought not to 
be an argument for passing a vote of censure upon the Ministers. There- 
fore, I venture to think, that the present attempt to refuse or reduce 
the Ministers’ salaries is devoid altogether of any foundation based upon 
r(*asoii and fair play. 

Then, Sir, assuming that the Ministers had under the constitution 
power and control over the department of the Government charged with 
the maintenance of order, assuming for the sake of argument that they 
had such power, I should like to know, what they were expected to 
do. As your representatives, I suppose, they could only voice your 
wishes regarding the maintenance of order. Alld what was it that you 
had said regarding this matter? Let me remind the Council of what 
passed here on the 21st of November last. But before I say anything 
about what passed in this Council, I should like to remind hon’ble 
members of one or two facts. On the 17th of November there was that 
hartal in Calcutta resulting in an almost complete paralysis of the acti- 
vities of this great city. 
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ProfMSOr 8. C. MUKHERJI: Sir, are we discussinff the harUd or 
the salaries of the Ministers? My friend is now making a rambling 
statement. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: He is quite justified in inakinp: a refe- 
rence to the hartal. All other speakers referred to it. 

On the 18th of November, the very next day, Government issued an 
order under the Criminal Jiaw Amendment Act proclaiming^ (‘ertuin 
asso( iations as unlawful and on the 21st of November, the Council me! 
and Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri moved the adjournment of the House to 
draw attention to the serious interference with business and traffic 
which took place in Calcutta on the 17th November. On that motion 
many members spoke includinpf all those who are now clamouring for 
the refuvsal or the reduction of the Ministers’ salaries and 1 find from 
their speeches — I have carefully gone through tliem— that none of them 
protested or said a word against the application of tlie Criminal J^aw 
Amendnnmt Act which they knew not only from the order of the 18th 
November publishc'd in an extraordinary issue of the Calruffa (uKvtIc 
but also from the ^leech of liis hixcellency the Governoi- in opmiing the 
session, llieiefore, Sir, from the sileru’e of membcns of the Council 
regarding tlie application of the Criminal Law Amendnumt Act, 1 am 
entitled to coficlude that the Council acquiesced in the use of that mea- 
sure for the maintenaru'e of oo’der. (Several voices “ Order, order.” 
Cries of “ No, no. Not a fact.”) 

Here the meml)er had to resume his seat owing tn his time l)eing up. 

Rat Bahadur NIBARAN CHANDRA DAS GUPTA; The present 
debate over the various amendments to the resolution for a grant of 
Rs. 1,92,(100 for the salaries of Ministers, necessitated under peculiar 
circumstances, which are well known to the members of this House, 
goes t( demonstrate that members of this (hmncil w.ant to keep a veri- 
table sword of Damocles always hanging over the heads of the Minis- 
ters. Now, Sir, is this business-like? If you always tell your servant 
that his pay is to be cut down, do you expect any loyal and devoted 
service from that servant? There is another aspect of the ciuestion. 
This very matter w’as fully and freely debated, not even a year ago in 
this (^'ouncil, and this (^nincil came to a definite conclusion. Now w'e are 
calb'l upon to go back upon tliat conclusion, before the year is out. Is 
that prudent? The time is not far ofif (in fact, it is only a month or two) 
when we shall have another opportunity of discussing this very ques- 
tion. Am I to understand, that hon’ble members are going again to re- 
open the question and to have a full-dress debate over it? Now, Sir, 
there ought to be some sort of finality in the conduct of our affairs. We 
should follow a definite, well-considered and settled course. We know 
that there is no finality in things human,” and we always ” look 
before and behind,” in the words of the poet, and “ pine for what is 
not.” But is that the reason why we should discuss the question 
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about the pay of the Ministers, off and on? It has been said that the 
jud^jnent of the Council on the last occasion, was more or less swayed 
by the open and public declaration of the Ministers, that they would 
devote a portion of their salaries to works of public utility. If that was 
HO, I suggest that it is a very ungenerous presumption to make, that' the 
Hon'ble Ministers have not given effect to their declaration or that they 
• do not mean to give effect to it. Therefore, Sir, this very question of 
the reduction of Ministers’ salaries has again been raised, apparently 
on the ground of economy. Nobody doubts that there is a financial crisis. 
To meet this crisis, we have to find out ways and means. But, Sir, 
Rs. 16,000 or a lesser amount reduced in the budget is nothing. If the 
salary of the Ministers be reduced by Rs. 1,000 each, then we reduce 
only Rs. 18,000 f.c., only one part out of 225 of the deficit, which 
is staring us in the facM*. It has been said that it is a mere “ drop ” in 
the ocean. No doubt we ought to take care of the drops in the ocean, 

but at the same time, I should be satisfied if that point be taken into 

account in reference to all the different departments. We have to see 
how our standing committees retrench in th(‘ different departments to 
which they have been attached. Then, Sir, why should the salaries of 

the Ministers be cut down? Why should it be less than the salaries of 

the Hon’ble Members of the Executive Council? Is their work less 
important and less onerous? Would anybody tell this House, that their 
Indian brethren in the Civil Service should receive a lower salary than 
that of their European colleagues? Then, why should we take up the 
case of the Ministers alone? It has been said with some gusto of ideal- 
ism, that salary does not affect the status. 1 submit that it does. One 
Hon’ble Member has misquoted the Scotch poet who said “rank is blit 
the guinea’s stamp but a man’s a man for a’ that and a’ that.” Now T 
submit to the House that none of the Hon’ble Memluu’s can say that 
Ministers are not “ men.” It is for that reason that they are entitled 
to their salary. It has also been said that the Ministers should lay 
UfMin themselves, a self-denying ordinance by accepting a lower salary. 
That would be a very good proposition and very good dictum, but, pray 
tell me, how many of us are prepared to accept the dictum and follow 
that ideal? Last of all, these amendments have been meant or brought 
in, as a vote of censure or want of confidence. What have they done 
to deserve this vote of censure? It has been mentiont‘d that the Minis- 
ters did not protest against the inauguration of the repressive policy in 
Bengal. And what about their own protest? I mean that of the 
members of this Cotlncil. I remember perfectly, what happened on the 
19th of December, in this very Council Chamber. If I remember aright, 
the trend of the debate, on that occasion, was nothing but a chorus of 
indignation and condemnation of the doings of the non-co-operators. If 
that was so, their protest should nave been made by resigning their 
seats. How many members have resigned their seats? None! I, 
therefore, think that it is not quite right for the members to bring a 
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vote of censure upon the Ministers who have no right under the statute, 
to interfere with the working of the “ Reserved departments. An 
hon'ble friend read out only a portion of the report of the Joint Commit- 
tee but omitted to refer to the few lines which follow. 

Now, we quite see on whom the resj^nsibility rests, and the Minis- 
ters have been condemned for an act for which the responsibility lies 
on the members of the Tjegislative Council and the memlxMS of the Exe- 
cutive Council who, as yo\i know, came forward openly before you, and 
declared that they were prepared to take the responsibility upon their 
own shoulders. Under these circumtsances, a vote of censure upon the 
Hon’ble Ministers alone, is unjustifiable and is made on flimsy grounds. 
In conclusion, I think we should always be guided by practical states- 
manship and not by personal jealousies and any hankering after cheap 
notoriety. Let us not play to the gallery, for securing a momentary 
applause. Let us be sane. TLuler these circumstances, I beg to oppose 
all the amendments that have been proposed. 

Mauivi RAFI JUDDIN AHMED: T beg to support the motion of 
Professor Mnkherp*. This motion and the second part of the motion of 
Rai Haridhan Dutt Bahadur are the same. To me this motion seems 
to be more r(^isonable l)ecause the money which the Ministers have 
drawn in good faitli should not lefunded. There is certainly no estop- 
pel against law aiid the Ministers are bound to accept the money that is 
sanctioned by the Council. But, Sir, conscience dictates otherwise. 
They have already diawn the amount and spent the amount. It will be 
very hard t(> refund the amount now. This is no fault of theirs but our 
fault to put them to this awkward position. 

Some of the members are of opinion that we need not reduce their 
pay at present and that we .shall do so during the Budget. I have the 
gravest objection to this. Then the (juestions of re.? jvdirain, waiver and 
acquiescence will arise though not legally but morally. Besides the pay 
at the increased rate will be shown in the Budget and if we reduce it, 
then this sum we shall not be able to locate elsewhere. If, however, 
we reduce it now the money thus saved may be located to some useful pur- 
poses, — so the matter must be taken up now^ 

First, the question has ari.sen if our Ministers are equal to the 
Members of the Executive Council in importance and responsibility. 
No doubt it was the co-operation of the Congress and the Muslim League 
to get our Mini.sters equal to the Members of the Executive Council. 
But have we really got it ? Members of the Executive Council are 
appointed by the Secretary of State and can be removed by him alone 
whereas the Ministers are appointed by the Local Government and can 
be removed by it alone. Members of the Executive Council are respon- 
sible to the Crown alone, but the Ministers are responsible to the Crown 
ftnd to the people. So there is a great deal of difference between the two 
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posts. Next I shall deal with the question of prestige. The Govern- 
ment have followed a policy of repression and our Ministers have failed 
to save the people from the oppression. Ministers have not raised their 
fingers against the policy or have done so in vain. Public opinion is 
th;it our Ministers are not consulted. Let us hear from our Ministers 
themselves in this Council if they were consulted. Let us hear also what 
opinion they expressed to (lovernment and let us hear if Government 
acted according to their advice. I throw out a challenge on the matter 
to Sir Surendra Nath to enlighten the public in this open Council. 
Silence on his part will lead' the public to believe that they were not 
consulted and that they have no prestige whatsoever with the Govern- 
ment and so they are bound to resign. Even if they were consult sd 
and they supported the Government against the people they cannot be 
called the accredited representatives of the people and so they are un- 
popular a!»d ninsf resign. Jf they were consulted and they opposed the 
Government and the Government refused to hear them, certainly they 
hav(‘ no prestige with the Government. In that case they have failed 
to do anything for the people and so they must resign. 

They are on the horns of a dilemma. They are between Scylla and 
Charibdes. They are in a very false position. And for this I do not 
hold them responsible. It is the lot of the unfortunate people that is 
responsible. It is their mistake to be the representative of such an 
unfortunate people — people who have no prestige — how (‘an their re- 
presentatives have? I do not share the opinion of some other members 
of this Council to put a censure on our Ministers and reduce their salaries 
as a measure of censure. 

We have been told that so long Members of the Executive Council 
are paid higher, Ministers’ salaries should not be reduced. My reply is 
that unless we can reduce the pay of our own men we cannot consistent- 
ly ask Government to reduce the pay of other men. This is exactly 
what the Bengali adage runs Jhike mere howke shihsha deea which means 
“ persecuting the daughter for teaching the daughter-in-law.” Be- 
sides it is not pay alone that is responsible for our respect. The Secre- 
tin y of State for India is paid less than the Governor of 
a province. That does not lower his position in the estimation of the 
Government or of the people. Chairmen of District Boards and Munici- 
pnlilies hold honorary posts. That does not lower them. But the 
Ministers being whole-time servants, let them have a small sum for 
their allowances to meet their expenses. The word ” salary ” is highly 
objectionable. The word ” allowance ” may be placed instead. Besides 
our Ministers are the highe.st amongst us that we can boast of. The 
Hon’ble Mr. P. C, Mitter has got a fair education, is himself a zamindar 
and has got the pedigree of being the son of the first Indian Chief 
Justice of Bengal. Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhuri belongs to a ijiost 
ancient Muhammadan family in India and has sacrificed his life-lo^g 
energies for the cause of his community. And our Sir Surendra Nath 
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has spent 50 of his valuable years for the improvement of his mother- 
land. He is a guru of us all in Bengal and is the political guru of Indian* 
indeed he was the uncrowned King of India for long and is in the hearts 
of the people. Our Siirendra Nath cannot have any money value. It 
is this unfortunato position that has lowered him in the estimation of 
his countrymen. I, amongst others, w'ish that he should resign his posi- 
tion to die in peace honoured by his countrymen of all shades of politi- 
cal opinion. And that he can do now. Time is opportune. I appeal to 
him to follow the precept of his forefathers, sarhanase samutpanne ar- 
fihaui tfijati pandita — in l ase of difficulty a learned man refuses the 
half. The precept was ordained by his forefathers and it is for him 
to follow and ask others to do so Just to honour his forefathers. Sir, 
you will be surprised to hear me quoting a Sanskrit verse which would 
be like, Bhuter muhhe Bam aam ; but I could not help but quoting this 
verse here. Tict him make the noble sacrifice of accepting an allowance 
of Its. 100 per diem and leave the rest for 'his countrymen. 
Let liim pave the way of his countrymen to make a piteous appeal to 
Government for a general reduction of tlie expenditure and thus save 
his country from •further nioh'station. Sir, we are told you made a 
noble sju rifice last yeai‘ for one-fourth of your allowance. I appeal to 
\ou, and to yjou alone, to make a further allowance. 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY -WHEELER: May I rise to a point of 
order? Is the hon’Iile member in ord(*r in addressing the Hon’ble 
Sfinister direct ? 

Mauivi RAFI UDDIN AHMED: I appeal to you and to you alone, 
Sir, because I know tbe honour lies in store for you to commemorate your 
name in tlie hearts of the people once more. And through you. Sir, I 
appeal to vour wortliv colleagues to follow your precept to save your- 
selves and ourselves from the humiliation of opposing each other. My 
friend. Mr. 1). P. Ghose, has said that the mufassal members do not 
mj ike any saciifice, and that thev ought to sacrifice bv foregoing their 
travelling allowance and halting. Most of us are practising lawyers and 
not briefless barristers .as nianv others of Calcutta. T)o we not make a 
great sacrifice bv losing our practice by .remaining here and even if 
necessarv we are readv to forego the travelling allowance if only our 
leaders show us the path by refusing the entire salary? 

Mfi H. BARTON: We have heard some novel speeches delivei'ed in 
characteri.stic theatrical ^tvle by those who advocate the reduction in the 
salary of the Hon’ble Ministers, but long .speeches alone do not constitute 
sound argument. In my opinion not a word of sound argument is to be 
found in the speech of any of the members proposing a reduction in the 
salaj^ of the Ministers as again.st the po.sition taken up by Sir Henry 
M'l^eler which remains unshaken. As already explained to the House, 
this same question was debated threadbare on the first occasion of its 
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introduction. We have had a good deal of repetition of the arguments 
then advanced for reduction, and although it is now sought to take ad- 
vantage of the ruling since obtained that the question is one which is 
entirely controlled by this Council, it cannot be denied that, even had 
this fact been known in the first instance, this Council would not have 
arrived at any other decision than that already given, sanctioning the 
pay of the Ministers in keeping with the amounts then asked for, and, as 
pointed out by Sir Henry Wheeler, what we are now asked to do is to 
merely ratify our previous sanction. The question arises whether a 
sanction, already given after full deliberation which was the outcome of 
a record sitting during which every conceivable objection was raised, 
could now be revoked. To use the decision of h'gal advisers as a pretext 
for turning our backs upon a sanction already given notwithstanding 
that at that time the (juestion of (amtrol of the Ministers’ salary formed 
an important part of the discussions would be a breach of faith unworthy 
of this Council. Trom the sittitude of those who move for a reduction in 
the Ministers’ salaries, it is clearly api)arent that a planned attack is 
being made upon them in whi(‘h the jiersonal element jiredominates, nor 
can it be disguised that one of the reasons foi this attitude is the keen 
displeasure with which they view the alleged ac<piiescence of the 
Ministers in the measures adopted by (Tovernment for the maintenance 
of law and order in the Province. 

As representatives of the peo[de they are charged with desertion at 
a time when it is d(*manded that they should have raised their voices 
against what is bunuHl (Tovernnuuit rejiression. They are to be penalised, 
because they have the courage of their convictions to stand by the 
Government at a time when severe measures are absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance of law and order in the Ib’ovince. There is not the 
slightest doubt that those who are for a reduction in the salaries of the 
Ministers are taking undue advantage of their i)osition in this Council, 
feeling, as they doubtless do, that they have the Ministers at their mercy, 
and they could, therefore, compel them to do their bidding in the manner 
w® are now witnessing. Those who have made the Ministers a target for 
their attack, and in this instance, men of great reputation are being dis- 
credited, have shown how they excel in the art of ridicule and contempt. 
They would rob them of all prestige and reduce them to a position of 
abject humiliation thinking thereby to force their hands. We have 
heard a good deal said about prestige, but whatever prestige these Minis- 
ters might have had has been dragged in the dust by the mangling they 
have received at the hands of certain members, wkich, to say the least, is 
ignominious; the entire tenor of some of the speeches has displayed a 
desire for vindictiveness traceable to the base assumption that these 
Ministers have sacrificed the interests of their i>eople. We know them 
to be men of character. But men of character, men with a true sen^ of 
their responsibilities never bend before such faction. We have afso 
heard s good deal about sacrifice which the Ministers are asked to make 
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as an eari»ept of their concern for ihe jioor ovei taxed people of Bengal 
who, is it said, would be appreciably relieved by the sum to be acquired by 
the suggested reductions. It is easy to ask other })eople to make sacri- 
fices, but when the ({uestiou touches us jwrsonally we shrink from it, 
whv should the Ministers be expected to sacrifice more than other members 

this f /ouneil!^ We have l>t‘en told that money is not a factor to 
l)e reckoned with the prestige^if so, let those members who ar(‘ in 
receipt of double first class travelling and daily allow'aiice of Rs. 10 submit 
to third class travelling and a forfeiture of the daily allowance. They 
will tell you that it js staking their prestige. Let those who have 
dealings with the so-called struggling iK)or the lawyers, th(‘ grain and 
cloth merchants, the landlords amt others at whose mer(‘y the sutVer- 
ing ])oor classes find themselves, make* similar sacrifice's, if sacrifice 
is the chief test of ruie’s c.oncc'rn for the people, let it be shared 
by all and not restricted to a few. To my mind, it is not that, the 
Ministers aie beiTig asked to play a heroic part, but that this House 
is asked to join in a jdaii ol wholesale robbery ol theii' well-(‘ai‘Ji(‘d 
(*inolnim*nts What we want above all, as has lu'en ie|K‘at(*dly 
jMiiiited out by tin* Executive Members of tiiis (’ouncil, is good 
administrat ion. If we want good administration W(‘ must lu' prcj)ared 
to pay for it. ^ If W(‘ w(‘nt it cheap and nasty wi* can have' it, but wc 
should not then be governing the Jb’ovince, W(* shall be lunning it to a 
state of chaos. 

The arguments we hav(‘ }i(*ard from those proposing a reduction are 
a rejtetition of what we have heard on the first oca^asion on which tin' 
same (piestion came before the House, but th(*y did not then deter this 
Eoiincil from sanctioning the salaries asked foi-. Having* sanctioned 
it, how can we now retract? Whatever new feeling might now actuate 
those who are after tin* Ministers’ heads, we <‘unm>t dislionour our- 
selv(*s b\ refusing to ratit\ onr pr(*v»ous sanction. We have been told 
that this reduction in the salari(‘s of Ministers is a first ste]), that 
a Minilai st(‘p will latei In* advo^.ited as affect ing the salaries of 
the Ex<*('utive Membeis. presumably this reduction will then assume an 
all-round form b\ wind] the Heads of Defjartim'nts and ultimately the 
lower grades of all (lovcrninent depaitment.s will be placed on reduced 
salaries, it might even reach out to the struggling (jovernimmt 
])('nsioners — in fact that the pruning-knife wiP later be applied 
ruthlessly regardless of the conserjuences. I et me warn the House 
again as T did previously. This is a dangerous policy to jmrsue. It 
will be showing the seeS of discontent broadcast apd it will not be 
surprising if it resulted in deseition by every Government employee 
from the Heads of departments down — leaving the administration help- 
less. Proposals of this nature have ^ revolutionary tendency which 
must^t.be avoided, and if the experiment is to be started with the 
the Ministers, it will be a signal for others to prepare for like 
treatment but who may, the probablities are that they will, resist 
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ill a manner not likely to reflect creditably on this Council. My advice 
in tf) leave well alone. The sum asked for to meet the salaries of 
Ministers has been sanctioned, and we cannot go back, and by that deci- 
sion we have resigned oiir light to fnither intHl'erence. All that the 
motion by Sir Henry Wheeler implies is the honouring of what this 
House jneviously ]>ledged itself to. So much has been said about justice 
in this House. This is an occasion to show that we rightly understand 
what justice means — ltd us dispense it in full mt^ature. 

These Ministers are in a very small minority and are at the mercy 
of this (Council as far as numbers go. I refuse to believe that undue 
advantage will be taken of this position to ])erialise the Ministers for 
no otli(*r reason than tlial they lent their support to the Govtunment 
m('iisur(*s for mainliiining law and order. This being so, the decision 
in l)oth the higlit'r Houstvs, the Assembly and tlu' f-ouncil of Slate who 
in tli(‘ wiser conception of thiiigs also support the action of Government, 
is lh(‘ strong(‘st evidence that our Ministers jicied rightlv, for which 
t.lu'v deserve credit., and not censure, which, after all, -is the real inten- 
tion of these amendments for reducing their samries. 

I opyxise all the amendments for reducing the salaries of Ministers. 

Mr, AJOY CHUNDER DUTT: I h ave listimed with very great 
cari' to tlif‘ siKM'ches made v'(‘st(M’day by the g^onhumui who demandcxl 
that tli(‘ salaries of the Ministers should either be reduced or refused. 
ddi(‘r(‘ app(‘ai’ to be two main argunuMits for (li'nianding ih(‘ riMluction 
or refusal of llu' salaries of Ministers; the hi’st argument a])p('ars to 
be basisl on finjiiK'ial gi'ounds, tin* second argument is bastul upon the' 
jK'rsonal gionnd that th<‘ Ministers have forfeited the confidence of 
I lie House, bet me, Sii’, deal with tht‘se two arguments one aftei’ 
another, ddnu'e is no (piestion that Hengal is at present afflicted 
with financial stringmicy; that is the r(‘ason why the Government have 
thought fit to inti'oduei' thri'.* taxation Bills. I opposed tlu'se three 
taxation Bills becaus(‘ I bdi it was tlu’ first duty of Government to have 
the award of the M(\ston Gommittee alt (‘red. ] have all along felt 
that taxatiiui Avo\jld be necessary but I ho])e that evei'y jienny of the 
pi'(‘ee(‘ds of new taxes would be spent on the nation-building de})art- 
UKUits. 1 find however that the proceeds of the new taxes will be 
a])pro])riat(‘d in a hirge nuuisure for the purpose of meeting 

the Budget deficit next year. For this reason, I opposed 

these Bills. There is no question that financial stringency prevails. 

1 nvilise it as much as anybodv else. But will the financial stringency 
of Bengal be relieved to an extent by a reduction of the salaries of the 
Ministers? Let us go into the question more carefully. The Ministers 

are b(‘ing paid Rs. 5,8;h‘l each. We may i educe that salary to 

Rs. d,rS0()- You cannot very well reduce it to anything less. But assu- 
ming that the salary is i*educed to Rs. 3 300 or 3,^100 what saving will be 
made? A saving of Rs. 2,000 only on each Minister that is to say, 
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Rs. f),000 on three Ministers. In other words it works out to Rs. 72,000 
tt year. Rs. 72,p00 a year is a very large sum when it has reference to 
the wealth of any particular individual, but it is a small sum when com- 
pared with our large provincial deficit. We are at present labouring 
under a deficit of Rs. 2 crores and over, and I do not think that a saving 
of Rs. 72,000 can really relieve the situation. I do not think it can, 
and the reduction might lead to a deterioration of the quality of our 
Ministers. I do not say we shall have worse men brt we may have 
worse men. If we have got to run our administration on sound business 
princi])les, we have got to pay for it. I do not see any force in the 
argument that if tlie Ministers’ salary be reduced to Rs, 3,500 wo 
shall have a claim to a similar* reduction in tlie salaries of the 
Mtmihers of the Exe<‘utive Ciwiicil. 1 ask the (''ouncil this question — 
Will they he able to establish tlieir claim to reduce th(‘ pay of the 
(hvil Service? Everybody knows that Civil Servants come out to 
this country under a contract. Will it he possible to reduce their pay? 
I do not think so. This argument does not appeal to me. A Minister 
occii])ies the same position as a Member of tin* Executive* Council and 
there is absolutely fio reason why he sbonld be pnid l(‘ss. 

Let me next deal with the other argument, that is to say, that the 
salary should ‘he reduced Iv way of a vote ol ((‘iisure* h<*<‘auMe tlic 
Ministers failed to discliurge their duties pro’perly during the piosent 
]>()litical crisis. Before we go further, I iliinlv it would ho advisable 
to see what (he law is upon the subject. Sonic e\t?a<’ls from tli(‘ Joint 
Committee’s Report have already he(*n placed before the House and I 
desire to (juote another extract whiidi, so fai as 1 know, has not been 
placed before it. 

^Vlllle the Coniniittcc niiticipato inncli tatvantape from Hniicu}))(' atul jin fai' ijh 
possible spontaneous association for the purpose of deliberation tliey would not 
allow it to confii.se the duties and obscure the separnto reKpoiisibility wliicli will 
rest on the two parts of the administration PJach side of tlic (Jovernnu-nt will 
advise and assist the other; neither will control or impede the other. The resiKjii- 
sihility and Icpislutive action in their own field will he placed beyond pijssihilily 
of doubt on the Ministers and on the majority of the provincial lepislatures whicli 
support them ; and they will he piveri aderpiale power to fulfil their churpe. 
Similarly, within that field for which he remains accountable to control the respon- 
sibility for action must be vested on the (Jovernor in Council and he must possess 
iinfailinp means for the discharge of his duties. 

This seems to show quite clearly that the Ministers is in no w;iy resjxm- 
sihle for the poorer administration of the reserved dejiartnients. The 
Ministers is responsible and responsible only with reference to (he 
management and control of the transferred department.s. He is 
responsible not to Rarliaraent hut to this House and, therefore, indirectly 
he is responsible to the people of tlje country. His Exr ellency the 
Governor and the Members of the Executive Council are not r(‘siK)nsil)le 
to the Council, they are responsible to the Secretary of State. There- 
fore, it seems quite clear that a Minister has no right to foist his views 
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ii}K)ri tlio Members of the f]xeeutive Oouiieil. He may advise them, but 
ili(‘ Members of the Executive Council and His Excellency the Governor 
niiiv refuse to take his advice. That is how I interpret this extract. 
It is true that the Joint t!ommittee have expr(:«sed the views that on 
itiifiortant matters th(‘ Ministers should be freely consulted, but it is for 
the Governor to d(‘cide whether he will consult them or not on particular 
(|U(‘stioiiH JJic discretion rests entirely with His Excellency the 
Go'ornor I am not supporting bv any means this system, because 
I })elieve that thi,'i system must j^ro, but umlei the present constitu- 
tion can the Ministers be held responsible iov measures taken by ilu' 
]eseiv(*d departments? The Ministers cannot (laim as a rifi^ht to be 
eonsulted. In tlies(‘ eircumslaFiees, (an you throw u|M>n the Minister’s 
the blame for allowinjr repressive measiue to continue when they 
liav(‘ no j)Ower to stop them? I have spoken more than once on this 
((iK'stion and have (‘m])hatic:illy c.ondemned these measures, but that 
is anoth(u- ]K)int. 11 you cannot blaun* the l^linisters, how’ can you 
pass a vote of censure u])on the Ministers? T have ^iven notice of a 
i(‘soliition askirif^ the Government to withdraw’ these repressive 
nnaisures. TIk' Ministers ar(‘ in no way r(‘S])on>i Ide for these repress- 
ive measures: the ]>ersons who are responsible are the Governor and 
all the Meujbcjs of the Executive Council. That is my interpretation 
of lh(‘ extiaci from tln^ Re]H)rt of the Joint C-ommittee whi(‘h I have 
just read. The position is, th(‘refore, exlnmely difficult. T think some 
UKunbers of the (\mncil feel that w’e are no Ixdter thjin a debatinjj^ 
club as no pow’{*r is ^iven to us to direct and control the policy of 
( iiover!ime!!l If some rmuubeis bad in that W’ay they can leav(* 
(he Council as a juotest aprainst the Reforms. Dyarchy is a thing- 
which cannot, and in my opinion will not, succeed in this country. 
Tin* ])('opl(‘ to-day are clamouring for a share* in the control of the 
poli( \ of Government. In ih(*se circumstam ( s, I am perfectly sure 
(hat people will m*\er b(‘ satisfied with tin* ]>res(‘nt Refonus. How’ever 
(hat is another point. I now ask every im'Uiber of this Council to care- 
fully considei' if a vote of censure can be passed uj)on the Ministers, 
liemcmber that om* (d' tin* Ministers is Sir Suiendia Nath Banerjea. 
1 rt'iiH'mbci him from the time when T was si < years of age. Tict us 
rememlu'r that it was he who introduced tin* light of political c^>n- 
sciousness into Bengal about 40 years ago. lict us remember that 
foi' th(' last 40 years he has been fighting the ^x^ople’s battles. Let 
us also remember that not very long ago, in ^905, it was he who led 
(In* mov(‘Uien( against the ])mtition of Bengal "with the result tlmt the 
]iartition of Bengal was annulled. We should not forget his services 
in a hurry, and I made this a]»p(*nl, this final appeal to the members of 
this Council, “ Do not insult an old man who has done so much for us.” 

Mr. HUSEYN 8HAHEE0 8UHRAWARDY: I must frankly say 

that I find it difficult and depressing to adopt a position which is 
ap]>arently unaccepted by the House, however much it sympathises 
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with U8 in its heart of heaits. For I find myself opposed indeed, 
though not in sentiment to members who had made justice and 
independence their watchword and who could when neccs^arv take up 
a strong attitude against the Government ard htdp to advance' the 
cause of the countiy. The Iloirble Mr. P. C. Mitter does us a grievous 
wrong when he suggests that it is the iwpularity of tin' hour tliat 
causes us to swerve from our duty to our country, duty as hc‘ undei- 
slands it. We, no doubt, inlorm the Governuiiiit of the i)i)i)ular vi('W, 
we, no doubt, strive to assert the popular ideals in the G(»v(‘rnnn‘nl , we, 
in» doubt, struggle to assure the peo])le tlu'ir just rights and libei ties, but 
I (or one do not look to the country for apjdause or disapprobation; 
and those of us who liave seen stalwarts rise and fall know that an altitinh* 
based on such a flimsy (mtlook is bound to lead to an ingloiious end; 
lather, I find it extremely dithcult not to be in a position to (•o-o])eral(‘ 
with the majority of my ((‘llow-woikers in the; ta»uncil on whos(‘ ht'l]) 
and guidance 1 have so often relied. For 1 understand only too well 
the foi'ce ot the Minist(‘r’s lemaiks uttered helore our judgnuMit on 
the taxation Bills that now — in the January session -he is not dissat- 
isfied with th(‘ majority of the nn'inbers of the (\ntmil. 1 find it 
difficult, but 1 not(‘ the clearest voicte of tin* tountry that the Ministers’ 
pay must be reduced either as a monthly deduction or be reduced by 
a refusal of The last three months’ salary. I shall givi' my reasons 
shortly. 

The first is that we must economise. I need not do mon' than state 
it. The second is that it looks indecent and incongruous in the jiresent 
cconomic state of the country* The third is that good men, honourabh' 
men, patiiotic Tm*n can be found to work on a less pay, for the' privilege 
of .serving the country, for duty of moulding its destinies in the direi tion 
(d jKipular ideals. If you divi'st your mind oi the high pa,\ now’ in 
vogue and look to the ordinary need.'*' of an Indian in this country to 
whom you grant a comfortable existence with the privih'gc* of Ix'ing able 
to lead a full life, if you imagine for a moment that marble halls and 
ex{>ensive fuiiiiture and Parisian decorations are not absolutely nc'ces- 
sarv for the purfKise, if you will also concede that with the growdh 
of responsible Government, Ministers will not be draw n from highly-paid 
htw'vers as .such, but from those who hava* sacrificed their time, their 
energy and their pros[>ects for what they deem to be .service to the 
country; if then you add to it what is due lo self-sacrifice and what 
can be granted as a danger allowance for a precanous tenure and subtract 
from it what one is rea^y to give up for the privilege of serving one’s 
country, you will soon reali.se that the salary of Rs. 04,000 a year is 
an exorbitant sura, is a gift, which is not wananted by economic condi- 
tions. 

My fourth reason is that the Ministers, as Indians, should show 
the way to a cheaper cost of admini.stration so that we can with greater 
force press for the Indianisation of the services as leading to a cheap 
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and efficiejit administration conimensurate with the poverty of country 
like India. 

My fifth reason is that the office of Ministers under the dyarchy 
should not cany with it the same pay as the office of a Member of the 
Executive Council, and I ask the new Kai Bahadur Saheb to note this 
IMiint. Last time when the pay of the Ministers was being discussed, 

I was of opinion that we should not pay our own representatives less 
than what is paid to those who occupy the same official status and are 
lieyond our control. On the other hand the former being our own 
people, and nominally within our control, we should strive to place 
them on a higher pedestal than even the Members of the Executive 
Council and work loyally with them. These and similar arguments 
weiglnM with me at the time, but since then my eyes and the eyes of 
seveial have been ()j)ened. The Ministers at a time when such a crisis 
has faced the country have discdaimed all responsibility for the act of the 
(lovernment and have sheltered themselves behind a sentence in the Joint 
('ommittee’s re]K)rt in a manner which does not speak well for tlieii 
courage or independence. With your permission, I shall read from the 
llejiort of the Committee already placed before tin; Mouse. The (Com- 
mittee say — 

They regard it as of the highe.st importance that the Government should foster 
the habit of free consultation hetweeii both halves of the Govornnient and indeed 
that the Governor should insist upon it in all important matters of common interest. 

1 pause here for a moment. I do not think anybody will deny, not 
even the Ministers, that the jmblication of the notifications, that theii 
continuation, that the way they have been fulfilled, that the whole policy 
with reference to the.si', are iinjiorlaiit matieis and aie matters of 
common interest inasmuch as they affect the life and liberties of the 
whole i>eople of Bengal. I grant it that under this scheme they are 
not bound to advise the (lovernment iiuless called ujhui by His 
Excellency, but I say this that it was their duty to themselves, to their 
country, to the (kmncil and to the lleforras to assert themselves. 
What follows supports my view. The lieport proceeds as follows — 

He will thus ensure that the Ministers will contribute their knowledge of the 
people’s wishes and susceptibilities and the Members of his Executive Council their 
Hdmiiiistrativo experience to the joint wisdom of Government. 

I continue further. I read what Mr. Indu Bhushan Dutta was called 
upon to read and which is supposed to clinch the arguments for the' 
Ministers. “ But while the Committee anticipate much advantage 
from amicable and as far as possible spontaneotj^s — have the Ministers 
marked the word “ spontaneous — ‘‘ association for purposes of 
deliberation, tliey would not allow it to confuse the duties or obscure 
the separate responsibilities which will rest on the two parts of the 
administration. Each side of the Government will advise and assist 
the other; neither will control or impede the other and then the 
responsibility is fixed in the transferred departments on the Minister 
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in charge absolutely, on tlie reserved side on the Governor in Council. 
We know it, we are aware of it, that this is the constitutional ])osition — 
the Minister, though loudly acclaimed and acclaiming himself as a 
part of the Government — is a mere departTicntal head. Nobody 
suggests that the Ministers, as such, are directly responsible for the 
policy of the Government; nobody suggests that they have initiated it, 
nobody suggests that if and when the rarliainent questions these acts, the 
Ministers will be held resixmsible and not the Governor in Council. 
No, Sir, we are only too well aware of the constitutional jiosition, and 
that is the reason why the dyarchy scheme has got so many enemies, 
because every one knew that a time would come when it as bound to 
give way and that time has now cayne, wdien the spirit of the Reforms 
has been thrown over, and the latter has been adliered to. This is wliat 
tlie Ministers have done. I grant it that under this scheme they are 
not resiKUisible for the policy of the Government, ] grant it that iindiu’ 
this sclieme, the Governor should seek their advice, but 1 say this 
that it was their duty to themselves, to their country, to the (yonncil 
and to the Relonns to assert themselves siioutaneously. We have 
entered the Coun(;i] with a view to making the Reforms a success no 
less ardently than tlie Ministers tlnunselves desiie, but we cannot rcunain 
stationary The dyarchy scheme is illogical and full of deficiencies, 
and the Iloi^ble Ministers themselves will agree with me that it is 
our duty to utilise these very Reforms for the developing of a political 
consciousness and for striving for further powers; and by showing 
up its glaring shortcomings bring about a s|>eedN revision. Much of 
the success, therefore, of the Reforms depends upon the attitude of 
the Ministers theinsleves in the (b)vernment and liow they utilis(‘ the 
position that they occupy. They are not stnctli/ bound under the 
Report of the Joint Scheme to proffer their advice, although the word 
“ should ” clearly indicates that they are to })e consideri'd an inijiorlant 
factor in the administration of the country and in tlic shaping of policy, 
still J hold and I ask the Council to hold with me, that if they had the 
good of the Reforms at heart, if they had realised the iiosition that they 
occujiy in the Reforms, tJuit thcij are vieaat to occojty, t}j(‘v should have 
felt it their duty to assert tliem.selves in spite of the dyaichy scheme, and 
thus advauce one step forward towards re[)onsiblo Government. I would 
ask the Council to note that I use the word “ assert " as ojiposed to mere 
advice. On the other hand, rather than face responsibility they have 
willingly placed themselves in the ranks of glorified Secretaries, mere 
heads of depaj*tment8. , I cannot congratulate the Ministers on this 
assumption of inferiority. I cannot admire their conduct when they tell 
us that they are not responsible; that if we have any greiv- 
ance, we should attack that portion of the Government on 
which the responsibility lies, and leave them alone. Over and over again 
have we marked this attitude on their part, over and over again they 
have been too ready to rid themselves of blame, and I can assure you 
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that the Hi>ecUicle Ih not edifying. If they can then have willingly 
hclittled themselves, and Ixilittled the Councii whose accredited repre- 
sentatives they weie; if they have willingly abanodned a jK)sition they 
could easily have secured, the Council ought not to give them a status 
they have declined. We do not wish to i>ay a ixjrson the same wages 
as wt j>ay to a |)erson who has greater responsibilities and greater 
burdens. 

Lastly, I say tl)at the Ministers’ pay should be it^luced or lefused 
foi- these last three months liecause they have failed in tlieir duty by the 
country as citizens, as leaders, as representatives of the pijople and of 
the ('ouiicil. It may not be known generally, but the Ministers have 
not received their jiay sintto November last. J am not desirous that they 
should be deprived of the jiay that they have received, or fidt that they 
were entitled to receive, l^ast December, they knew which w^ay the 
wind blew; and from January they have ceased to earn their pay. If 
we I'cluse the ]»ay for the last three months, they will have received 
Ks. a month on an average which may appear genei'oiis enough 

1(1 many. I do say thal ih(‘ Minisleis having (*eas(‘d to have tin* con- 
fi(h‘nc(‘ o! th(‘ ])(‘oj»le tlH‘yi should cease to occujiy tin* n‘s[)onsible jiosi- 
tions lhal tlu'y now hold. It was the clear and boumhui duly of the 
Minisleis to ha ve ad\ ised lh<‘ (lovernimuil in Ihe jiresenl crisis. When 
jieisons totally unconnected wilh the (lovernment, totally out of touch 
with the jieojile, pm’sons who could not s])eak for any but thems(*lves 
could run to (lovernment House wuth tales of woe, it was incumlxuit on 
tin* Minisl(‘rs, lla* oi’iiamenls of tin* (’ouncil, tin* sons of the country 
M’hich they adorn, and have adonnnl wilh luslre, tin* r(‘posilori(‘s of the 
conlideiua* of tin* peo]»le, the intermediaries lM‘lween a (lovernnn*!!! aloof 
in its administrative exjxu'ience and the ])eople. It was incumbent on 
those wdu) could have sjioken with a voice of authority, to have given 
the Cov(‘rnm(*nt counsel, even though it may have lieen unsolicited. It 
was the duty of the Ministers in their weekly conclaves lo have given 
exi>r(*ssion to their views, and I feel sure that the Governmenl wmild 
nev(*r have inaugu ruled these acts of reprt‘ssion if the Ministers had 
nol siipiiorled IhtMu In words or, to give them all the credit possible, 
by sihuice. Oiic(* more Ihey have hesitated aitd their hesitation has 
cost their counlry dear. I feel sure that if they had protested against 
the exc(*sst*s of the Ihdice, Ihe.si* could noli have continued for so long, 
the Police of Calcutta could not liave been given the free hand which, 
wdiile it may have succee(h*d in terrorising a certain section of the people 
has created (*nemies for the Government all round and jeopardised all law 
and order. I shall dilate upon this at some future time. We find it 
indeed difficull to believe that TTis Excellency, so anxious to work the 
Reforms, nol onlv in tlu* letter buti in the spirit, so anxious to obtain 
the views of the Council, should have failed to find out wdiat were the 
views of the Ministers, leaders of the Council as chosen by himself. Or, 
perhn])s, T am doing the TTon’lde the Ministers an injustice. They 
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have ^iveu expression to theii views, the.y have had the courage in this 
grave crisis, when the whole ot the future of India is at stake, to advise 
the Government as to the feel nig in the country and the juilicy that the 
Government should adopt. And now the question arises how they Inive* 
advised the Government. J1 then* advice has been against repression, 
and this advice has clearly not been followed, either on the question ol 
policy, or on, the methods adojited by the Police, then they stand dis- 
credited and humiliated belore the Government. Surely, Sir, it is 
imtumbent on them, the leaders of a people speaking with a voice of 
authority on a matter which affects the life and li Unties of the jieople, 
to resign from sucdi a humiliating iiosition. And as c(‘rtain as certain 
can b(‘, no Government henceforth will be able to evist whiih will not 
i.oiisult, and having consulted. wiFl refuse to follow what the Ministers 
advise. And it in this ci isis they have advised th(‘ Government that 
this iiolicy was, and is, and continues to be justified, that th(‘ repressive 
acts of th(‘ Police are jiistifi(‘d, oj-, having so advised, th(*y have not pio- 
tested against theii withduiwal when it is ch‘arl\ working to tlu‘ detri- 
ment of the country, th<*n let me state that we do not want such Minis- 
ters who will deliberately advise the Government to throttle the jxditical 
lile of a ])eoj)h‘, tliat will didiberately (‘onnive at tin* lepressive acts of 
the Gov(‘rnment, that will sell tluur country for a mess of jKittage. 
^Jdi(‘re is no need to tidl the rouncil that at the w'orst whatever may have 
U‘(*n the condition'^ on or about the 17th ol NoveniU*r, the pidicy wuis 
not justified in the days following, is not justified at the jiresent moment ; 
nay more, it stands cond(‘mm*d as having let loose the tide of opposi- 
tion and discontent 

Her(‘ the member having reach<‘d his time-limit, had to r<‘sume liis 
seat. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahaefur: I regret the heat that has 
been engendcuisl by tht‘ motion, brought forward by the Hon’bh* Sir 
Henry Wheeler. TIumv are seven amendmentsi lM*for(‘ this House, and 
that (dearly shows that the House has not been able to mak(* up its mind 
as to the (MUjrse of ac'tion that it should fcdlow with regard to the (buiiand 
of the Hon’lde Sir Henry Wheeler. 1 think. Sir, that having regard to 
the different juopositrtms that have been made, it would be prmhmt on 
our part to adjourn to a Ckmimittee of the House and to discuss what 
would be a suitalile lim* of action that might be adopted with reference 
to the various pnqiositions tliat have been put forward. That .siiggc'.- 
tion Avas mad(‘, on a pn*vious occasion in this Council Chamber, by Habu 
Indu llhushan Dutta aipl Maulvi Fazl-ul Haq, but unfortunately, it W'as 
not carried and various other le.solutions w^ere movcnl, and ultimatelv all 
of them were* lost. I ytd hope that some such course may be devised 
which will enable us to ado]»t a concerted policy with regard t^ this very 
important pro|>osition. T deejdy regret to have to deprecate the observa- 
tions of Mr. Barton. I am afraid he has done a greater disservice to 
the Hon’ble Ministers than any other memlier of the Council. He has 
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roiuarked that the House seemed to have condemned the Hon’ble Min- 
isters for their acquiescence in the matter of the repressive policy 
adoj)ted by Government. I think the Uon’ble Ministers may very well 
•say Save us from our friends I do not think the Hon’ble Ministers 
had anything* to do with it. 1 have not yet heard from them, but so far 
as 1 can gather from their attitude, they could not have acquiesoed in 
the repressive policy adopted by Government. I wanted to elicit this 
infoi'mation by putting a foiinula question in the Council, but Govern- 
ment in their wisdom have disallowed that question; so we have to wait 
till we hear something from the Ministers themselves on the point. As 
I have said, from other indications I have reason to believe that the 
Ilon’ble Ministers could not very well acquiesce in the repressive 
measures adopted by Government. We all know that the National 
liberal Tjeague is the body which has come into existence through the 
united efforts of tlie Ministers, and their colleagues are 
men who an' j)ledged to see to it that the Reforms prove successful. 
W(dl, what' do I find? I find that the National Liberal League in no 
uncertain terms c.ond(‘mned the repressive measures adopted by the 
Government and have addressed a strong representation to Government 
on this subject, and that League is presided over by no less a pcu’sonage 
than the ITon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. (A voice: This was 
disowned by the Ministers.”) 

i do not know whether it was disowned. It is very clear, tlierefore, 
that the Ministers are not in sympathy with the repressive policy of 
Government. The Ministers s(‘em to have been muzzled altogether. 

As regards the question of the reduction of salaries, I have the gi*eat- 
est n'siHict for tho occupants of the Ministers' offi(?es, but 1 think it 
is my duty to say that there is a large volume of public opinion in this 
country in regard to this matter. I had the honour of consultation with 
some of the eminent men connected directly or indirectly with the admin- 
istration, men who had taken part in shaping the Reforms, and what 
1 find is, that even in that quarter, an opinion has been expressed that 

the Ministers' salaries might very fitly be reduced. The question is 

What should l>e the suitable salary for the Ministers P Some of the 
pro]K>sals seem to be absurd. The proposals varv from ” no salarv ” 
to ‘‘ salaries up to Rs. 4,000 ” and my view is that if the House do not 
consider it advisable at this stage, liefore the budget comes up next 
March, to appoint a committee to go into the matter, it should not be 
less than Rs. 4,000 a month — that is the motion of Dr. J. N. Moitra, 
and, I believe, so far as T could understand from the declaration made 
by the Hon'ble Ministers themselves, that they thought that this salary 
would be quite consistent with, the dignity and prestige of the office. 
The question is so much clouded by prejudic.e, by rabid personal attack, 
that naturally no impartial and dispassionate judgment is possible 
on the subject. I fully believe that it is a mistake to make a personal 
attack on the Hon’ble Ministers. I think the question ought to be 
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judged on its own merits, that is, whether Rs. 4,000 or any other sum, 
IS a suitable salary for the Hon’ble Ministers. When 1 look round and 
hud a trian of such outstanding ability like Justice Sir Asutosh Mooker- 
jee devoting his whole life, in addition to the work as a Jiuige of the 
High Court, to the promotion of education in the juovince, and content 
with L’s 4,()00 a month, I do not see why we should not got suitable 
men to fill up the jiosts of Ministers on that salary. 1 think the Hon’ble 
Xlinisters are not unreasonable, but if we persist in attacJcing them, if 
we simply raise tlie question that the salary is to be reduced by a voti* 
of censure on them, then we practically cloud the whole question, and 
in this way we shall he diverting the sympathy of a considerable num- 
ber of the members of this Hiuise from the main issue liefore us. There 
is another point, a most impKirtanl point, whicli ouglit not to be over- 
look(‘d. It is a mere technical point so fai'’ as the voting of the grant 
for tlie current year is conctm-ned, because we have, after many days’ 
debate in this Council, by a majority, voted a salary of Rs. 5,^00 (sld 
jx^r month. For several months past they have drawn this salary. I 
am glad to now find that a large number of (be vsj)eakers an‘ not in 
sympathy with the projiosition that th(*v should be asked to refund any 
sum tliat tliey have drawn, and, therefore, I am inclined to think that 
the money, which was voted by a majority, drawn by the Ministers, 
should not be called back. 1 believe, and I honestly believe, that 
a siilary of Rs. 4,000 is a suit(wble one and oug-bt not to l>e reduced. I 
also tliink tliat it would be a brc^ac-h of faith on our part if we ask for 
a lefund of the money that lias l»een drawn with the sanction of this 
Council. (Mr. I). C. Chose — Ilravo **). T do not know wliethef I 
d('sei\c any “ bravo ” from Mr. I). C. Chose ]K‘caus(‘ I do not wish t-o 
b(* in his coTiipany. 

Mr. D. C. CHOSE : Nor do I, in yours. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur; I am very glad io hear tliat. 
I w^ant to say what I lionesfly feel in my own (convict ifui. I am not dis- 
cussing the j)()int with him. I belnwe that, if it were i)erm]NNibl(‘ at this 
stage, with the permission of (lie House, I would mov(‘ that In'fore the 
next budget we should ajjpoint lA committee consisting of at least five 
II on -official and two official members to consider the (jnestion (hf tin* Min- 
isters’ salary. I dt) md know’ wdietlier I am in order, but the accept- 
ance of my proposal as an amendment is in your hands ; it will 
obviate much discussion. 

Mr. D, C. CHOSE :*I rise to a point of order. Is there any motion 
before the House to appoint a committee? 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: No, there irt no such motion; it can- 
not be jiermitted. 

Ra)a MANMATHA NATH RAY CHOUDHURY; I would not be 
justified taking up the time of the Council if I were only to add to the 
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numerous arguments to which we have listened, the arguments which 
both sides have advanced. I should like to look upon this question from 
a new stand point. This Council should not forget that almost all the 
movers of the amendments have made it abundantly clear that these 
j^meridments constitute a voti^ of censure on the Ministers. (A voice: 
“ Not all ”). 

If not all, certainly very many of them. However that may be, the 
j)oint is whether this Council is prepared to consider these amendments as 
mere financial propositions based on economic grounds, or collectively, 
a vote of censuie on the Ministers. I, for my pari, would object to 
Kuiriar Shib Shekhareswar Ray and his friends, making, as it were, an 
insidious attempt to stab the Ministers fiom behind. If he or his 
friends really wanted to pass a vote’ of censuie on the Ministers they 
ought to have, in laci, brought before this (Council, a motion to that 
effect, pure and simple. Rut J would not allow them to do so undei 
masks wliicdi were meant to give them the apj)earanc,e of unso])liisticated 
financial critics. Well, I think a great moral issue is involved on the 
j)oint 1 have raised and it is also supp<»rted hy reason. On tliis ground, 
if not for anything else, the (huincil should refuse to discuss the finan- 
cial or constitutional asjiects of the question and reject the amendments. 

One of the speakers, my friend Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri, said 
that one of the Ministers had said some time ago that because the 
Government of India had blundered, he' would not allow Bengal to be 
taxed. Such a declaration on the part of the Minister must have been 
of (!onsiderable use to us at that time, but as that blunder was not 
removed, Bengal has had to be taxed in some shape or other; and the 
Minister had to ac(juiesce in proposals for such taxes as w^en* least 
objectionable. However, that is not the point I am going to raise to-day. 
My point is that these gentlemen should either have brought before this 
(hmncil a vote of censure, or these amendments as purely economic 
jiroposals. But as they hopelessly and inseparably mixed the two things 
together, there is no other course left Ojien to this (Council, but to reject 
these amendments cii masse. 

Mr. H. A. STARK: We do not need to defend the Ministers against 
the attiu'ks that have been made upon them. They aie well able to take 
up the cudgels for themselves. But it is just as well that some people 
should be reminded that all they say does not necessarily (*arry convic*- 
tion. Much has been said about men taking high office for the bare 
privilege of serving their (country . They are to give their country every- 
thing, and their grateful country is to give them nothing! In this case 
the laws of supply and demand, work and wages, are not to exist. Every- 
where else the maxims are to continue that the labourer is worthy of 
his hire, and Same work, same pay.’’ Our Ministers do the same 
quality and quantity of wmrk as the" Executive Members. Why should 
they not have the same pay as the latter? T^et us not get hold of the 
stick at the wrong end. If we be so disposed, let us get the salaries of 
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the Executive Members reduced and then level down the salaries of the 
Ministers. If we cannot do the one, in fairness we ought not to attempt 
the other. But is there a true ring in the demand for a reduction in the 
salaries of the Ministers? In all I have heard there has been more of 
attacking persons than of grappling with a financial problem. If the 
province cannot bear the expenditure of Rs. 1,92,090 let us say so; and 
on that ground ask the Ministers to take what we can affoid to pay, or 
to make way for others who vill. But to make alleged bad woik and 
breach of faith a lever foi- leducing our Ministers’ salaries, is neilliei- 
justifiable nor c?edita]>le. How many of ns have asked ouiselves, lakin«j; 
the work done by our Ministers — whatever it may be — whethei- in theii 
places we would have done more aivd better. Let us be true to ourselves 
and fair to them. Condemnation is so easy, and the temptation (o 
judge so much gieater than the iinlination to b<‘ judged. It wotild be 
interesting to know how many of our members of this Council are 
accustomed !(> voice the asc(*rlained wish(*s of theii* consi ituents. If 
they speak merely on their Ixdialf, tlnm it cannot be said that the people 
of the piovinc(‘ are with tln'in. Eersonally, I think w<‘ hav(‘ much to 
congratulate ourselves ujion, and it is oui* duty to sustain and support 
our Ministers, and to give th(*m the salaries wliich they were led to 
expei't when jhey enteicd upon office. 

In the speiM-hes to which ;ve have listened on the denuuid for 
Rs. 1,92,000 for the salari(*s of the Mini‘<ters, w(‘ have had j)OUT*(‘d into 
our ears the whole gamut of theii sins of omission and commission, and 
for which their salari(‘s should be reduced till they reach Rai 
Ilarendranath Chaudhuri’s vanishing point. Now, there are many oi 
us in this Hall who are not content to come to the conclusion that peopb* 
are guilty because some one has declared them to be so. There are man\ 
of us who hear in the present discussion only the echo of the virilent and 
iresponsible attacks made on the salaries ^imposed for the Ministers barely 
a year .ago. We recognise tliat it is the habit of some to prove their 
case bv exaggeration and invecti\e. In ancient times in naval engage- 
ments. Chinese junks flung stink-pots at one another, thus hoping to 
put their enemv to flight. But in these days we recognise that the 
language of the firosecuting counsel must be discounted, and the truth 
found .after much sifting. There are many of us here who hold that the 
Ministers have done exceedingly well considering the time and monev 
at their disposal. We have no doubt that within the space of a yeai 
they would have rejoiced to usher in the millenium of Bengal, anrl 
because they have not done so, it would appear that some people think 
that the Ministers should be lashed with the tongue, that they should be 
exposed to scathing and undeserved criticism — criticism vitiated by 
personal antagonism, criticism unre.strained in its range, and wild in its 
demands. The very enormity of tlie outrage has caused a revulsion ot 
feeling in favour of the Ministers, and a determination to keep them in 
their places, and to continue to them their accustomed emoluments. 
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Rai JOCENORA CHUNOER CHOSE Bahadur: I was not inclined 
to speak on this occasion. I bud already given my reasons on a previous 
occasion. Further, from the debates of the last three days, I found that 
one’s intentions and words are apt to be misinteriireted by the supporters 
6f Government. There were not more than six gentlemen who opposed 
the taxation proposals on the j^round of repression. One of the 
Ministers w^as pleased to say that he could understand their opposition 
as one of principle, but he could not understand the opposition of other 
people. Among the other jieople was myself who opposed the taxes on 
the ground that they were unjust, iniquitious and taxes on the 
jioor. Our arguments were brushed aside on the suspicion that they were 
dictated by disloyalty and diluted by anarchism. When the taxes 
came on for discussion, I opposed it on constitutional grounds. In the 
course of my arguments, T said, “ TiCt not the rich men who are here and 
who are gciing to sujiport the taxes imagine that their properties will 
never change hands.” I gave them hundred years as the time-limit in 
which their properties would pass away from their families. These 
words of mine were Tnisinter])re1ed and T was told point-blank that I was 
ojiposing the taxes on the ground that I was a rich landlord and was 
ajiprehensive that my children would not enjoy their patrimony. 


Khan Bahadur Mauivi WASIMUDDIN AHMED; I did not say that. 
What I 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT; Please do not interrupt him. 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: Then I was told 
that I opjiosed it on the ground that 1 was a rich man and cared for my 
children. From my boyhood up to this day, I have been acting on that 
])rinciple. I have prayed to God to keep me far from vanity and I 
craved neither for riches nor poverty, and I wanted my children not to be 
rich, nor jax)!’ — rich, so that tliey might deny God, .and — poor, so that 
th(‘y might steal and take the name of God in vain. When these taxes 
w<Me sui)iH)i‘ted I found the ri(‘li men and everybody supported them in 
the name of God. This has been so in all cases in every country. The 
o})j)ress(>rs of the poor have always oppressed in the name of God. I 
want to know whether our Ministers are representatives of the people. 
The Ilon’bh^ Mr, Kerr told us, and it delighted my heart to hear it, that 
he was a representative of the bureaucracy and would act accordinglv. 
If our Minist('rs would say the same thing, I will at once withdraw my 
objection. Sir, the distinction is clear. If so, what is the difference 
between a Member of the Executive Council and a Minister. A Member 
of the Executive Council represents Ihe bureaucracy, whereas a Minis- 
ter represents the people. That is a great difference, a difference whicb 
I am afraid, is not appreciated. Is it known to the Government end to 
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our Ministers tliat no question has agitated the people of Bengal more 
than this question of the rate of salary? Go to a vwdi’s shop and you 
will find this question discussed, go to the Indian Association, of which 
my friends the Ministers are the founders and leaders, and you 
will find a gerat majority of the members there are opiK)sed to 
the present rate of salaries, (“ Hear, hear.”) 1 should have kept 
quiet having regard to the misinterpretations one’s actions are liable to. 
I should have allowt'd the Government to go on in their reckless 
extravagant course, piling tax upon tax upon the poor people of this 
country until they can bear no further, but I am one of those men who 
desire to live in peace and order under the British rule and why? vSo 
that modern culture may be permeated to the masses of the country. 1 
am afraid I am not yet so patriotic as to rise above the charm of learning 
as Mahatma Gandhi desires us to do, as I find in to-day’s i)aper. I am 
therefon' anxious that the Government sluuild be even with the people of 
this country. Now, Sir, European members here consider and many 
supporters of the Ministers consider, that our actions are dictated by 
disloyalty and ill-will, but you slumld remember that we have no option 
left to ns. The D^jn’ble Mr. Kerr distinctly told us that it was the clear 
duty of the ele(’ted members to vote ai'cording to the wishes of their 
constituencies T thank him for that observation. If that be so, let no 
elected member here flout the opini(m of his constitaiency and for 
I)urposes of selfish Jiggra ndisem’ent . I am not actuated by ill-will to the 
Ministers- The Ministers know v<‘ry w^ell. Sir Surendra Nath fhinerjea 
knows ^(*ry w(dl, that when the budget discussion came on, at Ins 
request T sup])orted him for three consecutive days on every amendment 
and saw every amendment rejected. (“Hear, hear.”) I bear no ill-will 
to him nor to Mr. V. (\ Mitter. Nor do T bear any ill-will to the Govern- 
ment. When the Thandpur and certain affairs came on for discussion 
and the repression discussion took place, our Ministers kej)t silent. I 
found that Sir Sunmdra Nath Banerjea made good for lost opportuni- 
ties yesterday by making a vigorous defence of the Government. As I 
told you, I have no option left. I havt/given a pledge to my constitu- 
ency that I shall try my best to reduce all salaries above Rs. 2,000. 
The country gave its \Vrdict in unmistakable terms. Is it not my clear 
duty to try my best to uphold that verdict? Are there not a large 
number of members in the Council who voted for me on that platform? 
Can they now go against their own verdict ? Sir, this is my position and 
the position of every graduate here who voted for me. I proved on the 
last occasion how in evftry other country, except England, in every 
State in America, in Japan, in all the big colonies of England overseas 
the salaries are ordinarily less than Rs. 2,000 a month. You will pro^ 
tably learn very soon that the salaries of the Ministers of the new Irish 
' State are le^s than Rs. 2,000 a month. Why make Bengal the laughing- 
stock of the world (“ Hear, hear ”) by giving the Ministers of a practi- 
cully bankrupt Government Rs. 65,000 a year? (A voice: Rs. 64,000 ) 
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Yes, Rs. 64,000, by iinposiiif^ new taxes. Let not the Ministers consider 
for a moment that my action is directed aganst them personally ihough 
I and the country have leasons to be dissatisfied with them. Did they 
not vehemently o])|>ose the resolutions about providing medical relief 
and drinking'waier to th(‘ poor and pour ridicule upon my devoted head? 
Did th{*y not oppose the resolution about the establishment of Techno- 
logical Colleges? These were all passed notwithslanding the support 
the Euroj)ean nicnihers gave the Ministers. Have I and this Council and 
the country not good cause to be dissatisfied? We have three taxes and 
we have been threatened with a further land tax and the day before 
yesterday one of the Ministeis threatened us with the dissolution of the 
(h)uncil. 

[At this stage the member reai^hed the time-limit.] 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: You may finish the sentence. 

Rai JOGENDRA CHUNDER CHOSE Bahadur: I have got a last 
a]ii»(‘al to make i.o the Mniish'is. 1 showed on the last occasion the 
utter hollowness of the (d)jection on the gnmnd of ])r(‘stige. Sir 
Surendra Nath Haiierjea has h(*come old. I, wlio was a hoy when he 
began his brilliant meteoric < areer, even 1 ]iav(‘ grown old. 

Babu SURENDRA NATH MALLIK: It is obvious to many of my 
friends that it is not wiihout some nductance that 1 rise to take ])art in 
this debate. Situated as 1 am, it is indeed a very unpleasant duty to me. 
But representing as I do my constituency, I have got to face it. At the 
very outset, I take exception to the Ilon’ble Sir ILmiy Wheeler making 
this demand. It is the Ministers who slKuild have made the demand for 
th(‘ir pay and establishment . If, on a(‘count of the budget that becomes 
absolutely necessary, then that older ought to be (hanged from this 
time. 

I cannot also accept the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler’s doubtful 
exjiosition of the constitutional doctrine that Ministers are not to be 
criticist*d for reserved dejnirtment policy. There is no precedent for a 
dyarchy like ours and hence no (‘onstitutional bondage. This dyarchy 
is the gift of a susjxMding giver to an unfortunat(‘ receiver of a very 
(questionable boon. Our Ministers have beam selected from amongst 
ourselves, the elected members. They are the popular representatives 
on the Oovernment Board and not mere puppets there-. The direct 
mandate of His Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor to His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal is to ('onsult them as part of one whole in ail 
important matters. I read clause ( 4 ) of His instructions to the 
Governor : — 

Nevertheless you shall encourage the Iqabit of joint deliberation between your- 
self and your Councillors and your Ministers in order that the experience of your 
official advisers may be at the disposal of your Ministers and the knowledge of your 
Ministers as to the wishes of the people may be at the disposal of your Goundllora. 
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Sir, mark the words, ‘‘ the wishes of the people.” Hence, the justifi- 
cation ^ our criticising the conduct of the Ministers in all vital matters 
and taking the Government as one whole, as it is often said to be. The 
criticism and the justification for it is obvious. There is no reason for 
me to quarrel with our Ministers for their work in their own depart- 
ments. I confess that they are in a very unfortunate position. 
Government do not give them money. People are impatient for reforms 
from long-suffering, and they demand immediate action. Hence it is 
that their position is unfortunate and unenviable. I have no doubt, 
however, that they have been doing their best for us in their re8j)ective 
lines. 

Last year, I supported the full .pay of Rs. 64,000 (“ Hear, hear 
Che strongest reasons to the contrary were brushed aside by me in order 
^ to give the Ministers equal pay and equal position, snul I might add — 
equal strength in the deliberations; and so I strongly supported it with 
very high hopes I did not like to pull my own countrymen down to 
BCny level lower than that of the Members of the Executive rouncil. For 
I wanted them to assert themselves. I wanted The.n to he of the same 
pdt^ition ; but I must confess that I have been grievously disappointed. 
QtiVci nment, with its bureaucratic policy and intoleniuo of ])o])ular 
^(em^trol and to the total disregard of the Royal Mandate, deliberately 
treated our representatives on the Government Board jiractically as 
noddies. They were, T have sfrong reasons to believe, not even consult- 
ed by the Imreaucrats when a indicy involving drastic consequences to 
the coiintiy we?(‘ being accepted and put into operal ion — and wliyr^ 
Because, they did not care to ascertain the w ishes of the peojile— not 
used to it. Special criminal law's of high potency were introduced; all 
rights of citizens to hold meetings w'ere suspended, the Indian Press 
was ]uactically gagged — all this done w'ithout consulting the Ministers 
which ihey had a ii,rht to, according to the Royal Mandate- \Vhom 
could the Government have consulted in this country wdth gi eat a**vant- 
age to our countrymen than that venerable man who has been with a 
mission in his life to stand by and protect his country against unjust 
aggressions on the fundamental rights of my countrymen (“ Hear, 
hear.”) This clearly S’how's why the Government did not do that, wTien 
he was near at hand. They clearly knew' what answer they would get, 
and that is the reason w'hy they did not ask our responsible Ministers 
with regard to the wishes of the people whom they represent ; and this 
(%ey did at the risk of disobeying the Royal Mandate. 

The criticism that has been levelled against our Ministers by our 
cotintrymen is due more to what has not been done than what has been 
done by them in connection with the policy of repression. The responsi- 
bility for giving occasion to such criticisms against the Ministers is 
entirely on the Government, due toT their culpable disregard of the 
spirit of the Reforms. It is the result of the determination of the 
’wdodeii-minded bureaucrats to reduce the Reforms to a name only and 
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to keep the people as much away from the real administra^on of the 

country to-day, as they were sixty years before. Thus, Sir, the Gtovem- 
ment has disabused me of my fetish of equal pay for equal position, 
am now convinced that, however hij?h the pay we mij?ht give to our 
Ministers, they will be treated as mere second fiddles— as mere Heads of 
Departments in all matters of vital importance to us rather than as 
responsible Ministers who ought to be consulted and whose opinion 
ought to be regarded and given effect to. Looking at the question from 
this point of view, I shall be failing in my duty if I do not admit that the 
only reason on which I based my vote for ecpiality of pay last year has 
been unjustly invalidated by the (iovernment s own conduct ( Hear, 
hear”). And that conduct is based on the distrust of ourselves and of 
our n'presentatives, the Ministers. Sir, with this situation rudely star* 
ing us in the face, and with the heavy defic'it before us, is it not now 
clearly our duty to retrench pays all round and with the Ministers first 
of all we must make a beginning in order to show it as an example to tl},e 
officials and this is what I suggest. There is a continuous cry for 
retrenchment which 1 and many of my friends are making here incessant- 
ly and to give effect to that we must begin with our Ministers, becftUae 
it is there we can approach ; we cannot, however, approach other pefsoHBf. 
(Mr object is to obtain Hwaraj by Indianising the administration, the 
underlying idea being that we shall be able to cairy on our (Tovernment 
cheaper if we are allowed to do it. By ” we,” 1 mean the children of the 
soil, 7 .C., the Indians. British labour is t(»o costly for us and we hfitVe 
realised it. I cannot expect a Britisher to work at a sacrific'e here — the 
labourer must get adeciuatc hire for working as an exile here thioughout 
his life, for there is no noble sentiment that (*an keep him here, it is 
merely a (piestion of hire and that is all. But in the case of my country- 
men, the matt(‘r is entirely different, liook to Mr. Asquith, look to 
liord Haldane, what a splendid practice and what a fortune had been 
given up by them for the jmrpose of serving the British Cabinet- Why? 
Because the country they were serving was their own and their mgfiher- 
land. (tuning nearer home, we may look to our esteemed and hon'bl^ 
friend, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basil. What he is serving in England 
at his old age, leaving his s])lendid practice and his happy home and 
woiking in a foreign country which has such a rigorous climate; and he 
is working on a iwiy less than half of what our Ministers are getting 
here. I, therefore, think that no man, who wapts to take the o^ipor- 
tunity of serving his own moherland, ought to claim anything mpri 
than that. And who in India, we pray, is more anxious or has a greater 
right to do it than the venerable leader of the country who has dpyptfed 
the whole of his life in the cause of his country. I, therefore, think 
and I do lielieve that, under the present circumstances and all thingg 
being considered, there is ample justification for our reducing the pay. 
I do, however, realise that there was something like an understanding 
that was given when these gentlemen came to office. For that reason, 
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I am not for a drastic change. I do not feel that I can support the 
reduction of pay to Rs, 2,000, or so, not even to Rs. 3,000. I want it 
to be reduced to the same {>ay of Rs. 4,000, for whicli Sir Romesh 
Chunder, Sir Chandra Madluib, Sir Guru Das, and Mr. Ameer Ali 
have served my country as Judges of the High (^)urt. I 
think that it is quite enough jKiy for our present Ministers; and I 
therefore suggest that our Ministers may be reqiiest^’d by us to accept 
it. Let us forget all (juestions of censure and let us co-operate by 
accepting Rs. 4,000. I do not know if there is any man who is more 
anxious to take the advantage of serving his motherland than my vener- 
able friend here; and I think tliat it might be easily done. I tlierefore 
suggest that the pay of Rs. 4,000 4)e given to them, and that from the 
month of February next. That course will also obviate other ditiicult- 
ies which I need not refer to in detail. And, Sir, at the same time, I 
must make it clear that we, as imunbers (d this Council, shall never give 
to iheir successors a pay nuHe than what Mr. Hhuj)endra Nath Basil is 
getting in Kngland; for T do believe that ncdmdy is entitled to get more 
than Rs. 3,000 in this country, as she cannot aflord to ])ay more. T 
therefore think tlmt our Ministers will come forward, forgetting all 
questions of censure, will show their large-heartedness and will say, 
“ Let us forq;ive and forget and let us shake hands.” I will even take 
the dust off the feet of my venerable //f/ru and ask him to accept my 
pi’oposal and co-operate with us. He will then continm* to be the same 
grand old man of Bengal and of India, as he has all 4 ilong been to his 
followers (” Hear, hear ”). 

Mauivi A, K. FAZL-UL HAQ: 1 extremely regret that owing to an 
^iPness in my family and other causes, 1 was unable to take jairt in the 
very exciting debate of the last few days and I sin(*erely apologi.se to the 
Council for my absence. 1 shall not keep the Council in suspense as to 
tny' views on the (luestion under di.scussion and I will say at 
once that I oppose all the motions for nsluction of the salaries of 
Ministers {” Hear, hear ”). There is no (juestion of shouting “ Hear 
Ijear.” I o])|>ose the motiofis as 1 did last year. It is true that, at one 
time, I was myself us 'sorely grieved as any member of this Council at 
the recent unfortunate happenings and I tobl some of my friends that un- 
less the policy that had been inaugurated by Government was changed, 

flight be driven to the necessity of oppo.sing Government and con- 
demning their action in Council. Since then I have had opportunities of 
con<ddering this question closely. I have come into possession of facts 
wfiicluit is not necessary for me to disclose, but I do not niind telling my 
friends in this Council that after having given this matter mv most 
anxious consideration, T have come to the conclusion that the leasons for 
•skinjg for a reduction of the salaries of the Ministers wdll not b(‘ar care- 
ful scrutiny. My friend, Mr. Surendra Nath Mallik, has just said that 
Government has treated the Ministers as mere nobodies ; therefore let us 
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reduce their salaries. Now, uuderlying that pioposition there is a kind 
of argument which reminds me of a little story which with the permission 
of the Council I would relate to my colleagues here. Once upon a time, 
vHo goes the story, there was a great king who had for his minister one 
of the wisest men of his time. It was during those good old days when 
the foreigner had not come to India and when our countrymen used to-» 
sit under the shade of big banyan trees and read books made of leaves 
and written in mystic characters in blissful ignorance of posts and tele- 
graphs, steamers and motor cars and other modern luxuries. It so 
happened that on a certain occasion there were torrential rains as a 
result of which thousands of persons lost their lives. The people were 
very angry and they demanded of the king that the culprit should be 
punished. The king called upon the minister to find out the culprit 
and the minister could not. Thereupon His Majesty ordered that the 
minister should be hanged. There was a great agitation all over the 
eilv aud uli imately tbe barber of the house, witu the shiewdness charac-, 
teiistic of liis race, came and told the minister that there was no cstuse 
for aiixielv, as he had found out the culprit. The barW was ushered 
into the presence of His Majesty and there the barbel said that the man 
who was responsible for the rains was His Majesty’s goldsmith. He 
said that the goldsmith had kindled several huge furnaces as a result of 
wlii( ii dense clcvuds formed fiom the ' apouis ihei(‘form, and from the 
clouds came torrential rains which led to the desliM( tion of lives and pro- 
peities and (heref(U‘(‘ the goldsmith should be hanged as the ciilpit. Tlie 
goldsmith was then brought before llis Majest / and he said that he was 
not responsible and that one greater than himself was responsible and that 
was tiei’ Majesty the (^uecMi who had asked him to make some ornaments 
for her and so In* liad to kindle those furnaces aiid if anybody was to be 
punished it was Her Majesty. The upshot was that the queen was puni- 
vshed. Now this is a kind of reasoning which might have ])revailed in 
those good old days, but it is singularly out of date in the year of grace 
1922. 

Kumar SHIB 8HEKHARESWAR RAY; Who is the barber here? 

Mauivi A. K. FAZL-UL HAQ: If my colleagues pursue this, I will 
point out who the barber is. By this kind of reasoning I will also point 
out to them that somebody else ought to be punished and not the Minis- 
iers. If you waut simraj^ you must have non-co-operation; if you have 
non-co-operation you must ha\e hartals, and if >eu have hartals you will 
irritate the Kuroi>eau community, and if you irritate the European .com- 
munity you will have civil guards, and if you have civil guards, all sorts 
of trouble will take place. Therefore, the responsibility for all these 
tioubles lies with other people and not the Ministers. 

Coming now to the immediate point, it is said that the Ministers’ 
salaries should be reduced because of the repressive policy of Government. 

I ask in all seriousness what is it that you call repressive policy P I am 
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not for a monient going to suggest that people should be sent to jail 
without trial or all sorts of oppression should be committed on them. It 
is true that some of the civil guards have been guilty i)erhaps of offences 
for which they should have been adequately punished ; but the aggrieved 
persons ought to have come forward and complained against them and 
the law’ would have taken its course. But we have got to remember that 
the civil guards are not a Government institution. It is true that in the 
organization of the civil guards some of the leading Kuiopeans (»1 the 
city took a prominent part, but the Europeans are as much citizens ol the 
low’ll as the children of tl.<‘ soil. 'J'hey thou*; In that tliey ouglit to 
have an organization of civil guards and they organised it. But quite 
apart from civil guards, we ought jo remember the attitiuh' of our own 
patriots and look at it from their own point of view . Do they complain 
wdien they are sent to jail Does Mr. (\ It. Dass ccanplain of being takiui 
to jail? Did Lala Lajjiat Rai comidain ? Did Pandit Moti l^al Nehm 
coin|>lain when lie w'as sent to jail? I'hen why stand up and say that W’e 
are sorry for all these repressive measures. If you w'ant swarnj you must 
go through thes(‘ sacrifi(*(‘s. and sacrifice is not w’orth the name, if it 
is not patiently iRirne, if really you cannot suffer for the sak<‘ of your 
nation, foi- the sake of the liberty of the country, you must keep (piiet, 
and if the law takes its own course, it is not for you to comjilain. After 
all, on whose behalf are you complaining? The peojde of tlie country? 
Well, they do not acknowledge us; they repudiate us. As a matter of 
fact not one member of this Council represi^nts anybody but his owui self. 
How is it that these members come forward to speak in the name of the 
jK'ople? Have the ix*oi>le given them a rakaJatnmna'^ (Here there were 
loud cries of dissent from se\eral members of the House.) 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT! The memlier in c}'titl(*d to be heard in 
silence and not to be interrupted. 

Mauivi A. K. FAZL-UL-HAQ: I challenge anybfxlv to contradict 
me. 1 was myself a (candidate and 1 fought tlie election. Cart-loads 
and boat-loads of voters wc’e taken to the jadling station like so many 
dumb, driven cattle. 

So far as that is concerned, if really that was the ])eo])le’s mandate, 
the people might have held meetings or otherwise made their wishes 
known to us. So far as I am concerned, I have received no mandate from 
my electorate. I think the salaries of Ministers should not be reduced 
on this ground. 

Then with regard t« the ground of economy. So far as this is con- 
cerned I do not resile from the position I took up last year when I did not 
consider that it would be wise and expedient to give the Ministers a 
salary less than that of the Executive Councillors. As I have been, 
speaking I have heard shouts of Hear, hear from all sides, but hi me 
eay this that excepting the three Ministers there is not a single member 
in this House who can claim to have a share in the making of these 
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Relforms except the hiinible pemjii who is now addressing the House. 
So far as the Minisiers uie coiiceriicd, Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea and 
Mr. Milter were in the (’ongrcss, but not in the Muslim League, the 
Nawab was in the Muslim Ia‘ague but not in the Congress. But I was 
^both in the Congress and the Muslim Ijeague and I know both from th<* 
Congress platform and the Muslim Jjeague, we fought strenuously that 
the position of the Members of the Executive Council should not in any 
way be higher than that of the Ministers in respect of pay and status. 
I have been cL)s<‘ly associated wdth this question for a long time attd i 
know llie amount of discussion that look pla(;e for maintaining the pay 
and position of the Ministers on the saim‘ level as that of the Members 
of the Executive Council. I do not say all this in a spirit of vanity 
but simply because I had to do more* with it than any of my colleagues 
heie. Knowing that, 1 cannot for any reason whatsoever vote for a 
reduf'tion on the giound of economy. As lor jxditical grounds, I ha^^ 
already given my views. I therefore oppose all the motions for reduc- 
tion of the Ministers’ salaries. 

At this stage the Council adjourned for 15 minutes. 

After th(‘ adjournment. 

Mauivi EKRAMUL HUQ: It may be within the reimunbrance of my 
colleagues here that wlien the matter of reduction of the number of 
Members of the l^xecutive Council came befoie us, 1 had the honour of 
supporting reduction. On a similar motion for reduction of the num- 
ber of Ministers, 1 laised my feeble voice against the proposal. 1 have 
always thought that the self-respect of the country demands that the 
status of our representatives should on no account be loweied. To my 
mind, the Ministers’ j)osition as representatives of the people should be 
just next to that of the Oovernor of the Province and we should strive 
to see that this is brought about. 1 am for reduction all-iound as my 
country is unable to bear the heavy buiden. But the ]>roposals before 
us, as 1 learn, art‘ made to express our censuie at the (‘ondiict of the 
Hon’ble Ministers in not forcing the hands of Government and making 
it resile from its wicked policy. I agree with the gentlemen w^hc) hold 
that (b)vernnient is altogether thoughtless, that instead of trying to 
removt* the grievances, it tries to overawe the country by might. But 
as it was the duty of the Ministers to resign by way of protest, it was 
equally the duty of all of us who think in that strain, to follow the lean- 
ings of our mind. I heartily regret that I have personally failed to dis- 
charge that duty and so T have no business to ci^t their pay with a view 
to make them resign. I remember my colleague, Mr. H. S. Sutnr- 
wardy, once said that we are not here to win cheap popularity and I 
shall not attempt it. Let my friends ponder and take counsels with 
their conscience. 

Babu NITYA DHON MUKHERJEE: I have been asked to speak at 
this late hour — life is very short — five minutes only : so I must hurry up. 
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There is a peculiarity in to-day’s debate in that those who suppd^d 
the reduction of Ministers’ salaries on the last occasion are now opposing 
it, and those who opposed it then are supporting it now. I was one of 
those who favoured rt‘duction, but I have now stood up to oppose iL 
My reason is this; that no sensible human being should expect any 
gentleman to work nine months on a certain rate of pay and the remain- 
ing three months on‘another rate. No one among the gentlemen who are 
now in favour of r(*duction has given any reason for his change of views 
exQ^pt Babn Surendra Nath Mallik who has practically said that because 
Government have insulted our Ministers by not consulting them about 
the repressive policy we must therefore also insult them by reducing 
their pay. I do not think that it js a sound argument. The reduction 
has been demanded on the g-round of economy as well as the repres- 
sive policy which has been introduced by Government with or without 
the knowledge* aTid consent of our Ministers. As to economy, the same 
arguments hiive been employed as were put forward on the previous 
occasion when the cjuestion was discussed in this House and which fell 
on listless ears and the motion was ve(o(*d by a larg-e majority. One of 
my friends yestewlay read a lecture on law, put forward the opinion of 
certain eminent persons, cited juecedenhs from English law, as if he w'as 
lecturing like a law-lecturer to s(» many boys. Another gentleman said 
that we w(‘re sucking the lifc-l)lo(Kl of our constituents, therefore reduc- 
tion is necessary and that we* must beg’in by reducing the jmy of our 
Ministers. But his constituents would be surprised to learn tnat this 
very gentleman su])ported the taxation proposals vhich were mere means 
lot' sucking the life-blood. Soim* of my friends on the other side saitl, 
in languagf* which had very little dig-nity or s(‘lf-respe(*t in them, 
that they would reduce the pa> of the Ministers as a vote of censuie on 
them in ordei to place on lecord that the Ministers had lost their ci-n/i- 
deiKc. They said that the whole of Bengal wants reduction and they 
sai'l that if ]>eople who have got eyes but will not see and who have g(,t 
ears will not hear, they are not responsible for it. Have these gentle- 
men got a general power-of-attorney from the wlode of Bengal? Cer- 
tainly the whole of Bengal does not want it. Mor(‘over, it was stated 
that one of the Minisfers did not go to Chandpur and did not do wdiat he 
should have done. But my friend who according to his own statement 
seems to have monopolised the power of understanding ev(*rything and 
also looking at things properly, forgets that it was not the Department 
of Ministers but that it was the Department of Sir Henry Wheeler who 
went there. • 

One of my friends said that if the Ministers were not consulted, they 
should resign. But may I know why my friends did not in a body resign 
as a protest against the repressive policy of Government, and I for my- 
self would have been very glad to So so if they had resigned. But, no, ^ 
they would not move an inch, they will say from their seat in this Council' 
with A long tongue and in bombastic words that this should be done and 
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that should he done, and then some of the members think, that then 
G(>V(*rniijent or the Ministers are to carry them out. Duty is done, if 
they come with a written speech in the pocket, read it out in the Council 
and see that it is published in the newspapers. 

There is another aspect which I must ask my friends to consider. 
Some of the members have said that they want reduction as a vote of 
(jensure on the Ministers and some want a reduction on economic 
|L»‘roiinds. 1 submit that there will not be separate voting — one for 
censure and the other for economy. But the members must know that 
a vote for reduction on either ground would mean a vote of censure as 
there will be no voting and there is no means to distinguish the one from 
the other. We must also consider wlrether the Ministers by their conduct 
or action have done anything up till now whicdi will just it y our passing 
a vole of censure on them. ♦ 

MINISTER in Charge of DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION (the 
Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter): i desire to tell the Council at the outset that 
I do not propose to enter into the question of the amount of salary and 
my reasons are obvious. 1 trust that the Council will api)reciate my 
reasons. 1 propose to confine myself mainly to certain challenges that 
have been thrown out and criticisms that have been levelled against 
ni(‘ and my coll(*agues, and also to certain special points that some 
members have attempted to make agaimst me. The first j>oint about 
which all of us have been criticised is what has been d(*scribed as the 
riqnessive i>olicy of the Government. 1 will ask the Council to consider 
soberly and seriously as to whether the Ministers ought to he ciuisured for 
what has lK*en described as rejmessive policy. Yarious (juestions 
have l>eeu put to us calling upon us to disclose as to what 

Dart we took in the inauguration of this judicy. We have 

been asked as to whether we were consulted and, it con- 
sulted, whether we supported the reserved side of the Government 

or op}X)sed it. 1 am afraid I cannot satisfy the curiosity of my 
friends on this point. 1 should have thought that any one acquainted 
with the elementary ideas of Cabinet form of Government would not 
seriously j)ut the.se questions. Whether we supported the action of the 
reserved side of the Government or opposed it are matters of Cabinet 
secret— which 1 cannot possibly disclose. I confess, I thought that 
members of this House who put these questions knew enough of the 
present constitution or the constitution of other countries where Cabinet 
form of Government obtains, that the Ministers cannot possibly satli 
fy this idle curiosity on the part of some of the Councillors. I say 
“ idle curiosity ’’ advisedly, because they ought to know that they can- 
not expect any disclosures on these points. But, Sir, I have a complaint 
— a serious complaint against the members of this Council; they have 
charged me with dereliction of duty ; they have charged me with having 
failed to represent their views; I put it to my friends in this Council 
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whether since last year I have not been appealing to them and telling 
them, if they wanted to run this form of Government satisfactorily, they 
must have a Ministerial party which could give the Ministers an oppor- 
tunity to know the opinion of the majority of the House. Well, our 
critics did not come forward and until recently the majority of tlie 
members did not come forward to help us with their views; our critics 
perhaps thought that if they identified themselves with the Ministers they 
would be identifying themselves with the Government and their popula- 
rity would be at stake. One member has urged that he pleaded guilty to 
the charge of valuing popularity — may I say, in passing, thal 1 value 
popularity quite as much as any member of this House, but I am froe 
to confess that I do not set much value to the passing popularity of the 
hopr. I do value that popularity which comes from the discharge of 
omr’s duty according to one’s conscience and in the best interest of the 
country. 1 not only value but cherish and worship that iwipularity 
V hich lasts after the stress and strife of controversy is over — that pojni- 
larity which pt*rha}>s a siiccec'ding generation cajMible of taking a 
detached and dis[)assionate view of things can ajipreciate. Sir, 
the great Iswar* Chandra Vidyasagar was perhaps the best per- 
secuted man during the gmiter j>art of his life, but there are few to-day, 
in this country, who do not worship the great Vidyasagar for his great 
ser^i(‘es to his country. 1 dojiot even for a moment think that I or 
even my venerable leader, Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, can aspire to 
sit at the footstmil of the great Vidyasagar, but lives of great men like 
Vidyasagar ought to serve as a bi^acoii light to humble indivi- 
duals like ourselves to remind us as to how we should do our duty to our 
motherland. Sir, speaking of popularity, nmy 1 also remind my friends 

in this Coumdl (»f the well-known saying of a great statesman P “ You 

can fool all the people for part of the time, you can fool part of the 
people for all the time, but you cannot fool all the peojile for all the 
time.” I hope my friends will ponder over this. 

Sir, going back to the question of a Ministerial jiarty, I say that if 
we had such a party, then I could have put to that jiarty— well, my 
friends, this is the situation, how do you like us to act,” and 1 am sure 
I could have got advice which I could count as the advice of the 
majority; I have no doubt that the members of this Council as responsi- 
ble persons were all in favour of law and order. About ui)holding of 
law and order, I have no complaint against any member of this House. 
JVhen my esteemed friend, Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri, moved 
^r an adjournment • of the House, and all members of this 
^ouse would remember that was done after the proclama- 
tion of the Criminal Law Amendment AcL-the root cause 
of the so-called repressive action— and after His Excellency the 
Governor had declared from that* Chair that the proclamation had 
been promulgated, every one of the members promised to support law 
and order and no one protested against the promulgation of the Criminal 
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Law Amendment Act. I do not think there is any difference oi opinion 
between the Government collectively or me or my friend the Kumar or 
anybody else about the importance of maintainiiifj^ law and order. 
is wh\ I say, I have no complaint aj^ainst any member of this Ro^i^se 
about the maintenance of law and order. But it is about the application 
of the general principle — I admit — there may be difference : but my 
friends here did not give any opportunity to myself and to my colleagues 
to consult them as a body by forming a Ministerial party; and if, accord* 
ing to the judgment of the majority something has been done which 
should not have been done, the fault is lh(*irs and not ours. I repeat 
again that 1 wish to stand always by law and order, whatever the views 
of others may be, but 1 have every .conffdem e that the majority of my 
colleagues in this House will always support law and order, although 
we niay have our differences as t() the methods adopted in its appliciitfon. 

There is anotlu'r important point upon which a vote of censure ha»/ 
been urged upon us. Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri reading out from a 
long written si)ee(di somewhat charged me that in my speeches on certain 
occasions, I asserted that Bengal ought not to be taxed for her ordinary 
administrative exixukses. Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta' also repeated fhaf 
argument and said further that this ]K)int was pressed uixin me more 
than once, but he had had no rejdy from me. 1 am sorry to note that 
Babu Indii Bhushan Dutta w^ould jersist in saying that he had no reply 
fiorn me. The Oouncil will rememler that 1 did rejily to the charge of 
Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta, and I vsaid when discussing one of these Bills 
that I still maintained that it was unjust that Bengal should be taxed 
to carry on her ordinary expenditure. I said, not only I but every 
member of the Government agreed with me in that view, and I added 
that His Excellency the Governor from the Chair now occupied by the 
Deputy-President agreed with that proposition. I also said, supposing 
that an injustice was done by somebody else ov(‘r whom we had no 
control I put it to the Council, “ was it right that we should commit 
something like suicide because somebody else had acted unjustlyj'^^ 
That was the position which I and the Government have taken all iJong 
and that is the position I still maintain ; and may I again repeat that 
we have no control over that body and that Government did its level 
best to get this injusti(‘e remedied, but those who are loudest in criti- 
cising me during these taxation proposals did not do anything in this 
matter. Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri quoted from my speech in 
which I appealed that the members of this House should get up a move- 
ment — not a destructive movement but a constructive one — and in th# 
mo>eraent they should try their best and go forth from village to village, 
and town to town, so long as Bengal’s injustice was not remedied and 
I also suggested that, if necessary, we should send a deputation to 
England for the purpose. Pray, may I ask my friend Rai Harendranath ' 
Chaudhuri whether he did address his constituency about this matter, 
and if he found difficulty in doing so, did he exercise his great influence 
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an a l>igi«amiiidar to get up any memorial protesting against this injus- 
tice.*^ ^^^cause of my zeal in this matter I was charged by another les- 
pofTs^e member of this Council that I called my opponents** shame- 
less betrayers of the country.” The Council knows that I never said 
that, 4)ut I again repeat my charge that some of my critics are guilty 
of shameful neglect of duty in not having done anything in getting the 
Meston award set aside. I have further been charg(*d with dereliction 
of duty to my country. This is a general charge. I most empha- 
tically deny the charge. I assert that I have always tried to do my 
duly to my country, and I may assure the Council that in this matter, 
I did my duty to iny motherland according to the light that is in me. 
There is another point which I sluuild mention in passing. More than 
one speaker referred to my quotation from Dr. Murray’s Ixwik on Ja|Min 
rej^arding taxation in that country. When I quoted from Dr. Murray’s 
«;^c)ok, T knew that reference to the salary of the Japanese Minister was 
sure to come from my critics. Tnd(‘ed I told my Ilon’ble fiiend, the 
Finance Member before I (]Uoted this chapter of Japan’s history that 
Uds inevitable result of my (juotation would be that I would be referred 
4othe salary of the Japanese Minister. But that did not deter me. Do 
diese gentlemen who put forward analogies from oth('r countries know 
the condition^ of life and the standard of living obtaining in those 
countries? Do they know that even in Japan the Prime Minister gets 
a higher salary than other high officials. ITuve they compared the (‘ost 
of living in Japan and in India? I have yet another answer. Japan 
raised her taxes by about S times. When my friends raise our taxes 
by S times (not for the reserved departments) but for the transferred 
departments, then 1 shall gladly forego my present salary and take the 
salary which Japan Ministers take. 

Another charge which has been bnmght against me and my collea- 
gues is that when the debate for the adjournment of the House took 
jxlace on the motion (»f Mr, Mallik, we did not speak and it was also 
stilled by one speaker that my (‘olleague, the Hon ’hie the Maharajadhi- 
fftfa Bahadur of Burdwan, said something which clearly indicated 
something against tha Ministers — what that .something was I am not 
very clear. 


I should like to remind the Hou.se about one matter in this connec- 
tion. The (‘omplaint was made that as many as three official speakers 
spoke and many non-officials could not get any opportunity to speak as 
time-limit was two*hours. This complaint was repeated in the 
newspapers tfK>. I may, however, proceed and tell the Council that as 
a matter of fact when the Hon 'hie the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur had 
finished speaking there were only four minutes left. I intended to 
speak, but as the Council will remember Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose 
Bahadur was called upon to speak and that even he could not finish his 
speech. 
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About the constitutional position I do not want to say ^pything 
moie. I would, however, up|>eal to the House to remember the con- 
stitutional position. Whether you like this constitution or not, It is 
the constitution under which we have to work and we have to accept 
' it lor good or for evil so long as it lasts. I do not think 1 need take 
up the time of the Council any longer and I leave the matter to the 
House with (confidence that they will deal with it fairly and justly. 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of AGRICULTURE and 
INDUSTRIES (the Hon’ble the Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhurii 
Khan Bahadur): I intend to confine iny remarks on these motions to 
one matter only. Whether it is true economy to jeduce the salaries of 
Ministers is a question which 1 leave to the Ijegislative Council. But it 
has been suggested that the salaries of Ministers should be reduced not 
merely for the sake of effecting economy but also as a vote of censure, 
because some of the sjieakers seek to attach responsibility to the 
Ministers for the measures which Government have taken in the past tw'o 
months to deal with the jiolitical situation in Bengal, and because the 
Ministers have suj)i)orted the taxation Bills which Government have 
introduced in this Council. First, Sir, I shall deal with the question of 
the policy which Government have adopted to deal with the non-co- 
operation movement. 1 wish, Sir, to make it clear that it js unconstitu- 
tional to attach any resjionsibility to Ministers ioi' these measures. In 
the first place the Government of India Act expressly limits the 
authority of Ministers to the transferred subjcuds. Sec tion 52 (3) of the 
Act runs as follows: — 

In relation to transierred subjects, the (iovernor shall be guided by the advice 
of hiH Ministers, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their opinion, in 
which case lie may require ac'tion to be taken otherwise than in accordance with 
that advice. 

That, Sir, describes the statutory power of the Ministers. 

The object of the policy, which the Government of Bengal inaugurated 
after the ITth of November last, was the maintenance of law and order 
in Bengal. 1 ask the Council to remember what happened on the 17th 
November. Large areas of the (*.ity were practically in the hands of the 
so-called volunteers who prevented peaceful citizens from pursuing their 
' lawful avocations. The events of that day excited general indignation 
in the minds of the law-abiding section of the community, and that feel- 
ing of indignation was vshared and expressed by this Council which 
urged the Government to do something to restore law and order. The 
measures which were taken by the government were taken by i\e 
Governor in Council and as I have explained, the Ministers had 
neither power nor responsibility in the settlement of what measures 
should be adopted. In a subsequent meeting of this Council held on 
the 19th December last, certain speakers challenged the necessity and 
the propriety of the measures adopted by Government and called uixm 
the Members of the Government to explain why a policy of repression 
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had bee|i inaugurated. Speakers in the course of this debate reproached 
us because fhough some Members of the Executive Council spoke in 
defence of the policy which had been adopted, the Ministers were silent. 
The reasons for which the Ministers did not speak should be obvious to 
every member of this Council. It is well known that the proceedings of 
meetings between the Governor and the Members of the Executive 
Council and the Ministers aie confidential, and nothing connected with 
th^ may be divulged. In the meeting of the 111th December, we were 
asked to state whethei ue had been consulted or not. To do so would 
have been not merely improj>er but contrary to the oath of affirmation 
which we took on assuming office. 

Let us assume for the sake of argument that the Ministers were not 
consulted. It has been suggested that in that case w(' should have 
resigned by way of protest. This, however, assumes that under the law, 
we have a legal right to be consulted in matters relating to reserved 
subjects, hut this is not the case. '^Phe instructions to the Governor to 
which referen(‘e has been made may impose a dnty on the Governor, but 
they do not <'onfer a legal light on us. Tender the statute we have no 
legal authority whatevei' in matters relating to the leserved subjects, as 
I have already explaim'd. The (Jovernor in Council is responsible t(t 
Parliament for the maintenanci* of law and order. T am here to 
administer (%*rtain (lansferrcd departments and for my administration 
of these deparlmeiits, I am rt'sfionsible to this Council. If tlie (Govern- 
ment decide to adopt a policy contrary to my views in any transferred 
subjects which are under niy control, it would be my duty to resign liy 
way of protest, but T consider that I should be failing in my duty to the 
Council, if I refused to carry on the administration of tliese departments 
and resigned my office on account of tlie policy wliich Government may 
adopt in connection with reserved subjects for which I have no 
responsibility. Again, for the sake of argument, we may assume that 
the Ministers were consulted on the policy to he adopted. In that case 
their opinion would liave been either for or against the policy of 
repression. Assuming that wc opposed the adoption of that policy and 
that our opinion was not accepted by the Governor in Council, in that 
case what should we. have done? It is suggested that we should have 
resigned, hut I ask the members of the Council whether it could be said 
at that time when the policy was decided upon, that the majority of the 
members of the House were opposed to such a policy. Looking at the 
various speeidies delivered in this Council after His Excellency addressed 
the House on 21st November last, it will be found that almost all the 
members who spoke Admitted that Government must take action to 
maintain their authority and to protect the law-abiding citizens. Certain 
speakers indeed pointed out the necessity of taking steps to avoid 
excesses by the police, but the general feeling was that something must 
be done. It cannot be honestly contended that after His Excellency’s 
speech, the majority of the members were opposed to the adoption of a 
policy of repression against the non -co-operators. If that was the 
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positipn on that day, how could the Ministers who repre^nt^the 
members of the Council, honestly tell the other side of .the»Govemm^t 
(hat they were acting wrongly in inaugurating a repressive policy, even 
on the assumption that our own views were opposed to that policy I* 
Again, it may be said that after the policy was inaugurated and repres- 
sive measures had been adopted, when some of the members 
Council protested against these measures, the Ministers should B®e 
resigned. We must be guided by the opinion of the majority of^the 
Council, but so far, there has been no division to show' that the actioi of 
Government is disappioved by a majority of the Council. On the 
contrary, the few’ members wdio opposed the taxation Hills as a pr#t«st 
against the adoption of a repressive policy by Government pioved to be 
a very small minority. Then again, t'hose who protest against the present 
policy and urge that we should resign, in consequence of its adoption 
have not set an examj)le. We are responsible to the House and the 
members of the Council are responsible to their constituencies. It is as 
logical to suggest that the members who piotest should resign their 
seats by way of show’ing their responsibility to their constituencies as 
that the Ministers should ri'sign office by way of showing theii 
responsibility to the Council. Assume again that we supported the 
Governor in Council in a(lo])ting the ineasuies of lepress^ion. The ])oIicy 
is not simply a ])rovincial one, limited to Bengal. It has been adopted 
by almost all provincial Governments and has b(‘en suppoited by the 
Imperial Government. The Legislative Assembly have decided that 
Government acted rightly in atlopting the policy of repression. The 
Legislative Council of the Fnited Ibovinces have similarly supported 
their Government, and as 1 have said, this (^ouncil has refused to protest 
against the policy when certain members ashed it to do so by rejecting 
the taxation Bills. It is unnecessary for me to review^ the situation of 
the province before the policy was inaugurated. Ilis Excellenc y did so 
at length in his address on the 21st November, 1921, and the description 
of the situation which he then gave has not been challenged, nor has any 
member suggested how’ the situation as depicted by him could be dealt 
with effectively in any way other than that whic h has been adopted. 

As regards our responsibility in relation to the taxation Bills, I may 
point out that our attitude has been amply justified by the votes of the 
Council on the tliree Bills. It has show’n by its vote that the principle 
of the Bills is accepted by an overwhelming majority, and they have 
been referred to selec’t committees Can it then be said that by associat- 
ing ourselves w’ith these proposals for taxation, we were not voicing the 
opinion of this Council? ' 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of LOCAL 8ELF- 
COVERNMENT(the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Baner]ea): It is with 
the utmost reluc-tance that I rise to speak on this occasion as the questions 
at issue have a personal aspect and I have never in the whole course 
of ray public life been called upon to defend any personal measures with 
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nrif^ihKl hajr6^9^n connected. But grave charges have been brought 
|t]^fenst the Ministers. It has seriously been proposed by some 
hembers of this Council that a vote of censure should l)e pressed on 
hem, and that we should be condemned. Condemned for whatP 
Condemned for the measures of the Executive Government in depart- 
over which we have no control and toi which under the 
Joh^tutiou we are not resj)onsible? Where there is jwwer there is 
eaj^nsibility. Where we are merely in the i)osition of a<lvisers there 
s no tesponsihility except as advisers; and yet a great many members of 
his Council were so insensible to their sense of resjxmsibility as to 
iOml! forward with a serious {uoposition for condemning and passing 
, vote of censuiv upon their Ministers. Is this the way to show youi 
trust in your Ministers, your representatives in tlie Government of 
Bie country? We want your support, we wait your confidence, we 
want your aid, and yet there are nuunbers who would move a vote of 
censure ujxm us, solely upon suiTnises, upon misstatements and upon 
garliled extracts. If time iiermitted, I could prove to the hilt the 
falsity of every one of the staUunents which has been placed before 
the Council. I say the nuMubers who have moved a vote of censure 
have been guilty of misstatc'iuents, and of innuendcx’s and insinuations 
which would not bear scrutiny. One of them said that we had under 
the constitutiT)!! a right to be consulted in matters affecting the rescu’ved 
deiiartmeiits. The hoii’hh* member who urged this view with all the 
emphasis that he could command, with all the ]n>wer of his stentorian 
voice — ought to have known that undei- the lleform *Acl we have not 
this constitutional right. It has been urged by a speaker that th(*re 
was a moral r(‘sponsil)ility on our part and that we did not discharge 
that lesponsibility. How does he know that we did not? I am not 
perndtted to disclos(‘ Cabinet secrets, but, 1 think, it is positively 
wrong and unfair to make an assumption against the Ministers without 
aderjuate knowledge. Kumar Shashi Shekhareswar Kay — I l>eg his 
pardon — 1 took his venerable father’s name for whom I have a great 
regard — I think it was Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Kay — who said that 
we advised (iovernment to take the lepressive measures. This is onlj 
trying, by an insidious process, to prv into the secrets of the Cabinet ! 
He observed that we did not reflect the voice, the sense and the 
judgment of the country in the matter of the new policy. How does 
he know it ? And yet he makes that assumption against us. 

I'hen my friend Babu Indu Bhushan Dutta said that I failed in my 
duty with regard to the Chandpur affair. I challenge him to prove 
it I failed in my duty? Nobody has ever brought against me such 
an accusation. 

Babu INDU BHUSHAN DUTTA: What I said. Sir, was this 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: If you have anything to say by way 
of explanation you will have a chance after Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea 
has finished speaking. 
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The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA; I must ha^|^y 

8ay. I must not be intemipted. 

Well, when this matter came up before me, and the moment 
I heard that there was a large number of coolies gathered together 
at Chnndpur, T sent down Rs. 6,000 and a large number of medical i^n 
to look after them, doing everything in my power to help them. But 
who is it that raised all sorts of difficulties and obstacles in their waiy? 
It is the non-co-operators, and many coolies died in consequence-#! the 
activities of the non -co-operators, and the blood of the coolies rests on 
the heads of the non -co-operators who interfered. I am prepared t^Jo^ce 
any charge, any indictment which Babu Indu Bhusan Dutta o'r Kumfi'r 
Shib Shekhareswar Bay may bring against me. T want a specihc 
statement, definite allegations. The veriest murderer with his hands 
reeking in the blood of his innocent victim has the right to have 
definite allegations made against him; and we are to be condemned, 
because we are Ministers of the Ch’own, represeiitalives of the Council 
on the Government; we are to be condemned upon surmises, misstale- 
ments and suppression of the truth. Such a display of patriotism and 
of fairness has never been witnessed in any Legislative Assembly, in 
any civilised country with which T am acv,uainted. I am quite 
prepared to prove that we have done nothing in regard tp our depart- 
ments which calls for scrulinv or which demands condemnation. I 
am juepared to meet that. I venture to say that if the records of 
Ministers are examined and scrutinised, it would be found that we 
hav(‘ not been wanting in our duty to the motherland which we love 
so well. An attempt has been made to separate the vote of censure 
from the vote of reduction. The feat is impossilde, you cannot do so 
They are mixed up togcdher. Nor should the fait be forgotten that a 
- vote of reduction of salary is in itself a \ote of censure, and are you going 
to record a vote of censure u])on the Ministers upon surmises, 
misstatenuMits and misrepresentations? T hopv^ and turst that this 
Council, if not by an unanimous vote, at any rate, by a vote carried 
by a large majority, will signify its disajiproval of the tactics which 
have been employed, and pass a vote which will hearten and encourage 
us, in the patriotic work we have undertaken, and which we hope to 
[lerform under the blessing of Providence and with the full approbation 
of the country. 

Bftbu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA; I rise to make a personal ex- 
planation. If the Hon’ble Minister will kindl^v look to the proceed- 
ings of the Council regarding the Chandpur debate he will see that 
I made a distinct charge, that by not going to Chandpur when the 
people were crying for help he had failed in his duty. 

The Hon’ble 8ir SURENDRA NATH BANERJEA; I protest 
against his making a speech. He can only rise to make a personaL 
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explanation. If he is allowed to bring a charge against me, I must 
have the right of rejily. 

MEMBER in charge of POLITICAL DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Sir HENRY WHEELER: At this hour ol night 1 do not propose to 
keep the Council long, neither is it necessary that 1 should. Whatever 
posterity may say as to the wisdom or otherwise of the decision that 
may be come to in respect of the pay of the Ministers in Bengal, 
posterity will not lie able to say that it was not arrived at after lengthy 
and prolonged discussion, and wIumi 1 think tliere nia> b(‘ a r(‘})t‘tition 
in a month’s time of this two days’ debate, 1 confess my heart some- 
what quails. 

The dt'bate has followed the lines which 1 surmised in m> o[)ening 
lemarks, and we ha\e‘ h;ul the economy argument and tin* vote of cen- 
sure arguimuit. To the ff)rm(‘r jirominence lias, naturally, luum given 
by the taxation discu.ssion of reccuit dat(‘, and it is naturally one which 
a])p(‘als to all, as neither to (fovernuMMit nor to any member ot this 
House does it give any ph‘asure wantonl\ to scjuander the revenues of 
the ju'ovince. But I ]»ut it to th(‘ Council that it is possible to ('Xju'ct 
too much in the way of economv h\ cutting dowui the jiay of your 
siuvants. Atjte]- all, (lovmriment or the State is merely an employer 
like other ein[)lo\ tu’s. and like .(dhef (‘inployers, if it wants to get its 
Work doiK* by ji suitable agency, it has got to pay tlx* market rati* for 
it. Ev(*n though it m.av be that in the case of (iovei’iiment wairk motives 
of patriotism and tlx* liki* mav inflix‘nce the rate which labour is will- 
ing' to take, vet tlx*re is an irreducibh* minimum below' which the 
re(|uisite ag(*nc\ will not bi* secur<‘d. May T take a humble analogy. 
Many members of this Couneil own nx)t(>r cars, and many of us are 
doubtless sonxnvliat p(‘i’tuibed bv tlx* high rates of ])av which compet- 
ent drivers now c‘ommand. If members of this (h)U?x-il conduct their 
private affaiis on the lin(‘s of their public arguments I c!in see some of 
them, imbued with a spirit of retrenchment, returning to th(‘ir 
families and ]>ersonally relating the saving they have made by getting 
rid of an extrav'agant chauffeur on Rs. 75 and putting in a svce on Rs. 12. 
If they command in their families the resjiect which is doubtless their 
due, their statement may be received with applause, but there is reason 
to fear that if on the next day they have to tell the survdvors of the 
family that some of their brothers and sisters have unfortunately passed 
to another world through a regrettable collision between the car and 
a passing tram, then I /magine their family will greet them with con- 
tumely and recrimination. The same analogy holds good in provincial 
affairs, and I maintain that looking to the agency that w^e want, the 
])resent rate of pay given to Ministers is not excessive. 

As regards the vote of censure argument I can only repeat what I 
have said already. Although cert.ain a.spects of the< constitution may 
not commend themselves to certain members of the Council, yet the 

.^2 
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fact remains that they are embodied in the constitution as we have to 
work it. It is part of the misfortunes under which the system of dyarchy 
suflers that many of its so-called supporters wish to discriminate be- 
tween different parts of the constitution. They agree to accept the 
part they like, but they want to ignore and go against what they do 
not like. But the constitution must be taken as a whole. The fact 
remains that Ministers are not responsible for the action of the Gov- 
ernment on the reserved side, just as 1 am not responsible for the action 
of Government on the transferred side. It so hapjiened within the last 
two days that atdion was taken in a transferred department with which 
I, personally, did not agree. 1 should greatlv resent, if in future, I 
am to be liable to a vote of censure because 1 was not able to intervene 
in a matter for whi(di the responsibility did not rest with me. The 
position is exactly the same as regards the action of Government on 
the reserved, side. In the course of the next few days it will be my 
misfortune to explain and justify certain actions of Government on 
that side, and to the best of my ability, I shall be prepared to do, but 
it is not in accord with the constitution to seek to impose upon the Min- 
isters a responsibility which does not lie upon them. 

Lor these reasons, holding that these two main lines of argument 
fail, T ask the House with confidence to vote the giant which I had the 
honour to move. 

The following amendments were then ])ut and lost: — ♦ 

“ That the demand for the grant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of 
Ministers for the current year, be refused. ” 

“ That the demand for the grant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of 
Ministers for the current year, be reduced to Rs. 72,000. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The following amendment of Maulvi 
Muhammad Abdul Jiibbar Pahlow^an, viz.^ “ That the demand for the 
grant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of Ministers for the current year, 
be reduced by Rs. 1,20,000 ’’ has already been withdrawn. 

The following amendments were then put and lost : — 

That the demand for the grant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of 
Ministers for the current year, be reduced to Rs. 90,000. 

“ That the demand for the grant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of 
Ministers for the current year, be reduced by Rs. 96,000. ” 

“ That the demand for the grant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of 
Ministers for the current year, be reduced by R^. 84,000. ” 

“ That the demand for the grant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of 
Ministers for the current year, be reduced to Rs. 1,08,000.” 

The following amendment was then put: — < 

“ That the demand for the grant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of 
Ministers for the current year, be reduced by Rs. 48,000. ” 
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The motion being put, a division was taken with the following 
result : — 


AYES. 


Ahmed, Maulvl Rah Uddin. 

Ahmed, Munihl Jafar. 

Charmakar, Babu Rasik Chandra. 
Chaudhurl, Babu Kithorl Mohan. 
Chaudhurl, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 
Chaudhurl, Ral Harendranath. 

Dutt, Ral Bahadur Dr. Harldhan. 
Outta, Babu Indu Bhushan. 

Karim, Maulvl Faziul. 

Khan, Babu Oevendra Lai. 

Khan, Maulvl Hamid-ud-din. 

Malllk, Babu Surendra Nath. 

MQitra, Dr. Jatindra Nath. 

Mukharjl, Babu Satleh Chandra. 


MukharJI, Profeeior S. C. 
Mukhopadhya, Babu Sarat Chandra. 
Naeker, Babu Hem Chandra. 
Pahlowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 
Pal, Ral Bahadur Radha Charan. 

Ray, Kumar Shib Shekhareswar. 

Ray, Ral Bahadur Upendra Lai. 

Roy, Babu Jogendra Krishna. 

Roy, Babu Jogendra Nath. 

Roy, Mr. Tarit Bhusan. 

Roy Chaudhurl, Babu Sallaja Nath. 
Sarkar, Babu RIthIndra Nath. 
Suhrawardy, Mr. Huseyn Shaheed. 


NOES. 


Addy, Babu Amulya Dhone. 

Afzal, Nawabzada K. M., Khan Bahadur. 
Ahmed, Maulvl Azaharuddin. 

Aley, Mr. 8. Mahboob. 

All, Maulvl R. J. S. M. Hotsaln. 

All, Maulvl Syed Muksood. 

All, Mr. Syed Erfan. 

All, Mr. Syed Nasim. 

All, MunshI Ayul^ 

Arhamuddin, Maulvl Khandakar. 

Azam, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohamed* 
%anerjea, the Hon'ble Sir Surendra Nath. 
Banerjee, Ral Bahadur Ablnas Chandra. 
Barton, Mr. H. 

Basu, Babu Jatindra Nath. 

BhattaoharJI, Babu Hem Chandra. 

Biss, Mr. E. E. 

Bompas, Mr. C. H. 

Bose, Mr. S. M. 

Chaudhurl, Babu Tankanath. 

Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur Maulvl Hafizar 
Rahman. 

Chaudhurl, the Hon’ble the Nawab Salyld 
Nawab All, Khan Bahadur. 

Currie, Mr. W. C. 

Das Gupta, Ral Bahadur NIbaran Chandra. 
De, Babu Fanindralal. 

Doss, Ral Bahadur Pyarl Lai. 

Dutt, Mr. A joy Chunder. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

FaroquI, Mr. K. C. M. 

French, Mr. F. C. 

Forrester, Mr. J. Campbell. 

Chose, Mr. D. C. 

Goode, Mr. S. W. 

Cerden, Mr. A. D. 

Gupta, Mr. J. N. 

Hlndley, Lt.-Col. C. D. M. 

Hopkyns, Mr. W. S. 

Huntlngford, Mr. 0. T. 

Huq, Maulvl EkramuL 


James, Mr. R. H. L. Langford. 

Kerr, the Hon'ble Mr. J. H. 

Khaltan, Babu Devi Prosad. 

Khan, Maulvl Md. Raftque Uddin. 

Khan, Mr. Razaur Rahman. 

Lang, Mr. J. 

I Larmour, Mr. F. A. 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 

the Hon’ble 
McKenzie, Mr. D. P. 

MItra, Ral Bahadur Mahendra Chandra. 
Mftter, the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. 

Morgan, Mr. C. 

Mukharjee, Babu NItya Dhon. 

Nakey, MIrza Muhammad All. 

Poddar, Babu Keshoram. 

Pugh, Colonel A. J. 

Rae, Mr. W. R. 

Rahim, the Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur-. 

Ray Chaudhurl, Mr. Krishna Chandra. 

Ray Chaudhury, Raja Manmatha Nath, 
Robinson, Major>General W. H. B. 
j Roy, Babu Nallnl Nath. 

Roy, Maharaja Bahadur Kshaunish Chandra, 
i Roy, Mr. BIjoy Prosad Singh. 

I Roy, Mr. J. E. 

Roy Ral Bahadur Lallt Mohan Slnfh. 

Roy, Raja Manlloll Singh. 

Salam, Khan Bahadur Abdus. 

Skinner, Mr. H. E. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stark, Mr. H. A. 

Stephenson, Mr. H. L. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 

Swan, Mr. J. A. L. 

Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

Watson^myth, Sir R. M. 

Wheeler, the Hon’ble Sir Henry. 

Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 


The Ayes being 27 and the Noes 78, the motion was lost. 

The following amendment was then put and lost : — 

“ That the demand for the grant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of 
Ministers for the current year, be reduced by Rs. 47,999.^’ 


no A 
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The following amendment was then pul : — 

“ That the demand for the grant of Rs. 1,92,000 for the salaries of 
Ministers for the current year be reduced to Rs. 1,57,000.” 

the motion being put, a division was taken with the following 
result : — 

AYES. 


Ahmed, Maulvl Raft Uddin. 

Ahmed, MunshI Jafar. 

Charmakar, Babu Rasik Chandra. 
Chaudhurl, Babu Kishorl Mohan. 
Chaudhuri, Ral Harendranath. 

Dutta, Babu Indu Bhushan. 

Choie, Ral Bahadur Jogendra Chunder. 
Karim, Maulvl Abdul. 

Karim, Maulvl Faziul. 

Khan, Babu Devendra Lai. 

Malllk, Babu Surendra Nath. 


Moltra, Dr. Jatindra Nath. 

Mukharjl, Professor S. C. 
Mukhopadhya, Babu Sarat Chandra. 
Nasker, Babu Hem Chandra. 
Pahlowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 
Ray, Kumar Shib Shekhareswar. 

Ray, Ral Bahadur Upendra Lai. 

Roy, Babu Jogendra Krishna. 

Roy, Mr. Tarit Bhusan. 

Roy Chaudhurl, Babu Sallaja Nath. 
Suhrawardy, Mr. Huseyn Shaheed. 


NOES. 


Addy, Babu Amulya Dhone. 

Afzal, Nawabzada K. M., Khan Bahadur. 
Ahmed, Maulvl Azaharuddin. 

Aley, Mr. S. Mahboob. 

All, Maulvl R. J. 8. M. Hossaln. 

All, Maulvl 8yed Muksood. 

All, Mr. Syed Nasim. 

Arhamuddin, Maulvl Khandakar. 

Azam, Khan Bahadur Khviraja Mohimei. 
Banerjea, the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath. 
Banerjee, Ral Bahadur Ablnas Chandra. 
Barton, Mr. H. 

Basu, Babu Jatlnd'a Nath. 

BhattacharJI, Babu Hem Chandra. 

Biss, Mr. E. E. 

Bompas, Mr. C. H. 

Bose, Mr. S. M. 

Chaudhurl, Babu Tankanath. 

Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur Maulvl Haftzar 
Rahman. 

Chaudhurl, Maulvl ^hah Muhammad. 
Chaudhurl, the Hon'ble the Nawab Salyld 
Nawab All, Khan Bahadur. 

Currie, Mr. W. C. 

Das Gupta, Ral Bahadur NIbaran Chandra. 
De, Babu Fanindralal. 

Doss, Ral Bahadur Pyarl Lai. 

Dutt, Mr. Ajoy Chunder. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

FaroquI, Mr. K. C. M. 

French, Mr. F. C. 

Forrester, Mr. J. Campbell. 

Chose, Mr. D. C. 

Goode, Mr. 8. W. 

Cordon, Mr. A. D. 

Gupta, Mr. J. N. 

Hlndley, Lt.-Col. C. D. M. 

Hopkyns, Mr. W. 8 . 

Huntingford, Mr. C. T. 

Huq, Maulvl EkramuL 

The Aves being 22 and the Noes 


I James, Mr. R. H. L. Langford. 

! Kerr, the Hon’ble Mr. J. H. 

Khaltan, Babu Devi Prosad. 

; Khan, Maulvl Md. Raftque Uddin. 

Khan, Mr. Razaur Rahman, 
j Lang, Mr. J. 

' Larmour, Mr. F. A. 

; Maharajadhiraja Bahadur pf Burdwan. 

the Hon'ble 
I McKenzie, Mr. D. P. 

MItra, Ral Bahadur Mahendra Chandra. 

I MItter, the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. 

I Morgan, Mr. C. 

Mukharjee, Babu Nitya Dhon. 

Nakey, MIrza Muhammad All. 

Poddar, Babu Keshoram. 

Pugh, Colonel A. J. 

Rae, Mr. W. R. 

Rahim, the Hon'ble Sir Abd-ur-. 

Ray Chaudhurl, Mr. Krishna Chandra. 

Ray Chaudhury, Raja Manmatha Nath. 
Robinson, Major-General W. H. B. 

Roy, Babu Nallnl Nath. 

Roy, Maharaja Bahadur Kshaunish Chandra. 
Roy, Mr. BIJoy Prosad Singh. 

Roy, Mr. J. E. 

Roy, Ral Bahadur Lallt Mohan Singh. 

Roy, Raja Manlloll Singh. 

Salam, Khan Bahadur Abdus. 

Skinner, Mr. H. E. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stark, Mr. H. A. 

Stephenson, Mr. H. L. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 

Swan, Mr. J. A. L. 

Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

Watson-Smyth, Sir R. M. 

I Wheeler, the Hon’ble Sir Henry. 

1 Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 

77, the motion was lost. 


The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: As regards the next amendment stand- 
ing in the name of Rai Dr. Haridhan Diitt Bahadur, I shall put it in 
two parts: — 
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The first part is “ That the demand for the grant of Rs. 1,92,000 
for the salaries of Ministers for the current year, be reduced by 
Rs. 21,000.’’ 

Tlie motion wu.s then ])ut and lost. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The second part is “ That the demand 
for the grant of Rs. 1,92, (10(1 for the salaries of Ministers for the current 
year, be reduced by fixing the salary of a Minister at Rs. 3,000 a inoidh 
foi the period for whic h the Ministers have not as yet drawn tht-ir 
salaries.” 


Rai Dr. HARIDHAN DUTT Bahadur: This motion is not by way of 

censure. 

The motion being put, a division was taken with the following 
result : — 

AYES. 


Ahmed, Maulvl Raft Uddin. 

Ahmed, MunshI Jafar. 

Charmakar, Babu Rasik Chandra. 
Chaudhuri, Babu Kishorl Mohan. 
Chaudhurl, Rai Harendranath. 

Dutt, Rai Bahadur Or. Harldhan. 
Dutta, Babu Indu Bhushan. 

Chose, Rai Bahadur Jogendra Chunder. 
Janah, Babu Sarat Chandra. 

Malllk, Babu Surendra Nath. 

Moltra, Or. Jatindra Nath. 


MukharJI, Babu Satleh Chandra. 
Mukharjl, Professor t. C. 
Mukhopadhya, Babu Sarat Chandra. 
Nasker, Babu Hem Chandra. 
Pahlowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 
Ray, Rai Bahadur Upendra Lai. 

Roy, Babu Jogendra Krishna. 

Roy, Mr. Tarit Bhusan. 

Roy Chaudhurl, Babu Sallaja Nath. 
Suhrawardy, Mr. Huseyn Shaheed. 


NOES. 


Addy, Babu Amulya Ohone. 

Afzal, Nawabzada K. M., Khan Bahadur. 
Ahmed, Maulvl Azaharuddin. 

Aley, Mr. S. Mahboob. 

All, Maulvl R. J. 8. M. Hossaln. 

All, Maulvl Syed Muksood. 

Ail, Mr. Syed Nasim. 

Azam, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohamed. 
Banerjea, the Hon'bie Sir Surendra Nath. 
Banerjee, Rai Bahadur Abinas Chandra. 
Barton, Mr. H. 

Basu, Babu Jatinira Nath. 

Bhattacharji, Babu Hem Chandra. 

Biss, Mr. E. E. 

Bompas, Mr. C. H. 

Bose, Mr. 8. M. 

Chaudhurl, Babu Tankanath. 

Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur Maulvl Hahzar 
Rahman. 

Chaudhurl, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 
Chaudhurl, the Hon’bie the Nawab Salyld 
Nawab All, Khan Bahadur. • 

CUrrIe, Mr. W. C. 

Oas Gupta, Rai Bahadur Nibaran Chandra. 
De, Babu Fanindralal. 

Doss. Rai Bahadur Pyarl Lai. 

Dutt, Mr. Ajoy Chunder. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

Faroqul, Mr. K. C. M. 

French, Mr. F. C. 

Forrester, Mr. J. Campbell. 


I Chose, Mr. D. C. 

I Goode, Mr. 8. W. 

I Cordon, Mr. A. D. 

I Cupta, Mr. J. N. 

Hindley, Lt-Col. C. D. M. 

Hopkyns, Mr. W. 8. 

Huntingford, Mr. C. T. 

Huq, Maulvl Ekramul. 

: James, Mr. R. H. L. Langford. 

I Kerr, the Hon’bie Mr. J. H. 

Khaltan, Babu Devi Prosad. 
i Khan, Mr. Razaur Rahman. 

Lang, Mr. J. 
j Larmour, Mr. F. A. 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 

the Hon’bie 
McKenzie, Mr. 0. P. 

Mitra, Rai Bahadur Mahendra Chandra. 

, Mitter, the Hon’bie Mr. P. C. 

Morgan, Mr. C. 

Mukharjee, Babu NItya Dhon. 

Nakey, Mirza Muhammad All. 

Poddar, Babu Keshoram. 

Pugh, Colonel A. J. 

I Rae, Mr. W. R. 

I Rahim, the Hon’bie Sir Abd-ur. 

Ray Chaudhurl, Mr. Krishna Chandra. 

! Ray Chaudhury, Raja Manmatha Nath. 

I Robinson, Major-General W. H. B. 

I Roy, Maharaja Bahadur Kshaunleh Chandra. 
I Roy, Mr. BIJoy Prosad Singh. 
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Roy. Mr. J. E. 

Roy, Ral Bahadur Lalit Mohan Singh. 
Roy, Raja Manlioll Singh. 

Salam, Khan Bahadur Abdut. 

Skinnor, Mr. H. E. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stark, Mr. H. A. 

Stephonton, Mr. H. L. 


Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 
Swan, Mr. J. A. L. 

WaUh, Mr. C. P. 

WaUon-Smyth, Sir R. M. 
Whooler, tho Hon’blo Sir Henry. 
Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 


The Ayes being 21 and the Noes 74, the motion was lost. 


The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT; Now I may tell the hon’ble members 
that all the amendments are over. I shall put the substantive motion of 
the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, namely, “ that a sum of Rs. 1,92,000 
be granted for the salaries of Ministers for the current year,’^ to vote. 

The motion was then put and agn^ed to. 


Adjournment. 

Tlie (kmiKtil was then adjourned to Monday, the 30th January, 
1922, at 3 p.M., at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act 

Thk Council met in the Council Chamber in the Town Hall, Calcutta, 
on Monday, the 30th January, 1922, at 3 p.m. 

Present: 

The Deputy-President in the Chair, the Hon’ble the four Members 
of the Executive Council, the Hon’ble the three Ministers, and 97 nomi- 
nated and elected members. 

Unstarred Questions 

(answers to which were laid on the table). 

Alleged Gurkha assaults at Nilphamari. 

104. Mr. AJOY CHUNDER DUTT: Will the Hon ble the Member 
in charge of the Political Department be pleased to state the facts in 
(•ojinection vvith the alleged assaults by Curkhas at Nilphamari? 

MEMBER in charge of POLITICAL DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Wheeler): The member is referred to the coviviinuf/ne on the 
siiiijcct published on the 5th January, 1922. 

Civil Guard in Calcutta and Howrah. 

105. Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: (a) Will the Hon hie the 

Mc'inber in charge of the Police Department be pleased to state what 
(iovernment funds, if any, have been s])ent, or what (Jovernment funds 
it IS proposed to spend on the (^ivil Guards, on a(a*ount of their brassards, 
batons or for any other j)urpose? 

ib) If any money has been spent or if it is proposed to spend any, will 
the Hon’ble the Membei’ be pleased to show the same iteju by item? 

MEMBER in charge of POLICE DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Wheeler): (a) and (h) The expenditure incurred by Govern- 
mei-t on account of the Civil Guard in Calcutta and Howrah amounts to 
Rs. 29,085-11-0. The items making up this amount are as follows: — 

• Rs. A. P. 

Badges and armlets ... 19,510-0-0 

Batons ... 8,500-0-0 

Miscellaneous, including • advertisements, 

printing, etc. ... 1,075-11-0 

In Calcutta, 4,411 members were enrolled and 687 in Howrah. 
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Uniforms to chaukidars and dafadars of Singur thana. 

106. Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK; (a) the Hon’ble the 
Meriher in charge of the Police Department aware that though the j-’ix 
/Union boards wuthin the Singur thana (district Hooghly) have been 
regularly (;on1 rihutiiig towards the cost of the uiiifornis of the chauki- 
dars and dafadais for the las! thr‘(‘e yeais, yet no unitoiins have been 
supplied to them by (jovernment 

(b) If the answer to (n) is in the affirmative, will the llon’ble the 
Member be jileased to state the reasons for not sup])lying the unifoians ? 

(r) Are the (Government consideiing the desii-ability of supplying the 
uniforms at an early date? 

(fJ) What is the total amount ]eceive<l 1)\ the (lovernment froin the 
said six union boai'ds dming the last lhre(‘ yeai’s and what will be the 
cost of suj)j)lying the rKM-essary numher of uniforms to the chaukidars 
a lid dafadars of the said unions? 

(c) What do the (rovernment j)ro])ose to do witli the balance of the 
moFiey entrusted to them after meeting the cost of th(‘ uniforms? 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: (a), ih), (r) Uniforms were 
supplied to the dafadars and chaukidars of the six unions in October, 1919. 
The next supply was due in October, 1921. New unibnins have been 
ordei’ed but have not yet b(‘en received. ln(|Uir\ is Ix'ing made regard- 
ing the delay. 

{(I) The total amount deposited by the union boards is Rs. 1 ,r)()4-()-G. 
The estimaled cost of th(‘ unifntms oidered is Hs l,12t)-18-0. 

(r) The balance remains in the unilorm tund lo the credit of the 
union boards and is available for future payments. 


Calcutta Civil Guard. 

107. Kumar 8HIBSHEKHARE8WAR RAY: (a) Will the Hon ble 

the Member in cbarge of tin* J*olitical l)e])artment be pleased to state — 
(0 whether the (Calcutta (dvil (luard form a part of the constitution 
ot the Ualcutta Police Force; and 
(//) what is the constitution of the (\ilcutta Uivil Guard? 

{b) Will the Hon'ble the Member be })leased to lay on the table a 
statement of the strength and disposition of the Calcutta Civil Guard 
showing the boundaries of the jurisdiction of the seveial units and the 
number of European, Anglo-Indian and Indian members forming each 
unit? 

The Hon’ble 8ir HENRY WHEELER: (a) (/) The Calcutta Civil 
Guard is a part of the Calcutta Police Force in so far as the members of 
it were sworn in under section 13 of the Calcutta Police Act. 
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(it) The Calcutta Civil Guard consists of a commandant, area com- 
mandants, patrol leaders and members. 

(b) The strenpfth of the Calcutta Civil Guard is 4,411, of whom 
approximately 1,000 are Indians. A statement ^’:ivintx the boundaries 
of the areas placed under area commandants is laid on the table. 
Inquiries are being made as to the number of members in each area. 

Statement referred to in unstary'ed question Xo. 107 {h), shoirinq 
boundaries of areas placed under area commandants. 

Area. 

1. Clive Street (South of Clive Row) ; Royal Exchange Place ; Lyons Range ; 

Dalhoiisie Square. • 

2. Mangoe Lane; Bentinck Street; Esplanade East; Old Court House Street; 

Hastings. 

3. Dhurrumtola Street ; Circular Road ; Corporation Street ; Free School 

Street. 

4. Chowringhee Road; Humayuii Place; Free School Street; Dliurruiutola 

Street 

5. Corporation Street. Wellesley Street; Marquis Street, Free Scliool Street, 

Lindsay Street. 

6. Lindsay Street; Free School Street; Kyd Street; Chowringhee Rond. 

7. Corporation Street; Circular Road; Ripon Street, Free School Street. 

8. Ripon Street; Circular Road*; Park Street; Wellesley Street, Royd Street, 

Free School Street 

9 Kyd Street. Free School Street; Wellesley Street. Park Street; Circular 
lioad; Theatre Road, Chov^ringhee Rond. 

10. Theatre Road; Circular Road, Chowringhee Road. 

11. Circular Road, Lansdowne Road; Elgin Road, Chowringlier! Road 

12. Circular Road; Lansdowne Road; Mullen Street, Ballygurige (krcular 

Road. 

13. Store Road ; Ballygiinge Park , Old Ballygunge Lane , Ballygunge Circular 

Road. 

Clearly defined areas have not been established in the north town and suburbs. 

Calcutta Civil Guard. 

108. Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: (n) Will the Iluu l>1c 
the Member in charge of the Ihilitical Deparlmcnt lie jileascd to stab- - 
(i) what (liscretion.s, if any, were used liy the authoriticH in admit- 
ting members to the Calcutta Civil Guanl ; 

{ii) whether it is a feet that it was originally intended to enrol only 
those who were members of the Auxiliary loices; 

(m) whethtM- it is a fact that originally only jiatrol leaders who 
could bring in a patrol of five or more were enrolled*and that 
their nominees were enrolled after the eligibility of eacdi of 
them had been considpred by the committee of the Calcutta 
Civil Guard ; 
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(tv) who constituted the committee; 

(r) what were the conditions of eligibility of the members of the 
Calcutta Civil Guard; 

(t’l) how many of the European, Anglo-Indian and Indian members 
of the Calcutta Civil Guard belong to the Auxiliary Forces; 
(vu) how many members were enrolled as patrol leaders, and 
(vin) how many were enrolled as being their nominees and how many 
independently ? 

(6) Will the Hon’ble the Member l)e pleased to state whether, before 
recruitment, any inquiry was made into the antecedents of each of the 
Members of the Cabuitta Civil Guard? 

(r) With reference to the statement made by His Uxcellency the 
Governor that it is not altogether surprising if, in the rush of recruits 
to join, some few unsuitable persons were enrolled,” will the Hon’ble 
the Member be ])leased to state what steps, if any, were taken to elimin- 
ate ” unsuitable jK^rsons ” from the Calcutta Chvil Guard and as a 
result how many Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians weie actually 
discharged ? 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: («) (?) The recruiting authori- 
ties exercised their discretion in rejecting a certain number of applicants. 

(?V) Yes, so far as EuroiH*ans and Anglo-Indians were concerned. 

{Hi) It is a fact that to start with jiatrol leaders who could ]u*oduce 
a patrol of five or mor(‘ nuuiibers were enrolled ; it is not a fact that the 
eligibility of each nuunber was considered by the committee; such a pro- 
cess would have involved several weeks’ delay. 

(iv) A committee of the following gentlemen repre-vsenting the mem- 
bers of the various communities interested in the movement was con- 
stituted at a meeting held by these re])resentatives : — 

N. N. Sircar, Esq. 

Ashruff 0. Jamall, Esq. 

H. E. Stark, Esq, M.L.c. 

Sailendra Nath Basu, Esq. 

(h E. Beadel, Esq., M.L.c. 

G. L. Colvin, Esq. 

A. M. Ballingall, Esq. 

Sir Frank Carter, c.i.e., c.ile., m.l.a. 

Sir Alfred l*ickford, kt. 

(r) The membership was declared to be open to gentlemen of every 
sect and nationality without exception; no other conditions were laid 
down. 

(rQ Information is not available. 

(vii) About 400. 
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(viii) About 2,000 persons were enrolled independently and after- 
wards allotted to patrols. 

(b) The member is referred to the answers given to question (a) (i) 
and (tu). 

(c) About 50 persons have been discharged as unsuitable, and the 
scrutiny is continuing. 


Calcutta Civil Guard. 

109. Kumar SHIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: (a) Will the 
Hon’ble the Member in charge of the Political De}>artment he pleased 
to lay on the table a co])y of the kistructions issued from time to time 
to the Calcutta Civil Guard? 

(h) Will the Hon’hle the Member be pleas(*<l to state wliether the 
members of the (Calcutta (Jivil Guard have been aiiihorised to carry 
fire-arms in the streets of (^alcutta? 

(c) Will the Hon’ble the Member ]>e jdeased to state in what manner 
effect was given to the following siatcment of His Excellency the Gover-. 
nor: — ‘‘ Independent action of the individual members (of the Calcutta 
Civil Guard) is not wanted?” 

(d) Will*the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state whether any 
arrests w'ere made indeiKuidently by individual members of the 
(Mvil Guard? 

(c) Will the llon’ble the Member be pleased to Htat(‘ the numlxu' of 
arrests effected by the Calcutta Civil Guard within tlu^ jurisdiction of 
each area c(mimaijdant ? 

(/) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state wlietluT th(‘n^ 
has been any case of complaint against the imunlxTs of the Cahuitta 
(vivil Guard? 

(g) If so, in how many cases were the comidaints inquired into and 
with what result? 

The Hon’ble 8ir HENRY WHEELER: (a) A (opy of the written 
instructions issued by the commandant is laid on the table. Verbal 
instructions were given from time to time by the commandant to area 
commanders and patrol leaders. 

(b) Those members of the Civil Guard who are, as juivate indivi- 
duals, in possession of licenses to carry fire-arms are entitled by virtue 
of their license to carry them for self-defence in their private capacity. 
Patrol leaders were authorised to permit such members to carry these 
arms while on duty, but were instructed to give such permission only 
for good and sufficient reason to men of known reliability. 

(c) The commandant issued instructions to area commanders that 
their patrols were not to exercise police powers unless called on by him 
by general or special order to do so. 
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07) Yefi. 

(r) Ttj all, over a period of one mcmtli, 216 arrests were made by the 
(yivil (iuard; the information as to the area jurisdiction within which 
eacl) arrest was made is not available. 

(/) Eight authenticaled complaints were made to the authorities but 
only 2 of these referred to members of the Civil Guard purporting to be 
acting as such; the remainder were against members acting in their 
private ca])acity. 

(f/) Inquiries were held in all these cases and the members of the 
Civil Guard wdiose conduct was held to be improper were deprived of 
their authority. 

Copy of Uin uistructions refered to in the reply to unstarred question 
No. 109 {a). 

CAiiCiTTTA Civil Guard. 

The General conditions and principles under which the Guard will be enrolled 
are set out below — 

(1) The Calcutta Civil Guard will be purely a voluntary and non-official body. 

02 .) The sole obiect nhich its promoters have in view is the maintenance of 
law and order within the city and suburbs of Calcutta and the jireserva- 
tion of the rij^ht of every private individual to act according to his own 
desires 

(3) Membership is open to gentlemen of every sect and nationality wdthout 

exception 

(4) Each member will be sworn in under the Calcutta I’olice and given a certi- 

ficate to this effect in order that he may iiossess the powers and privileges 
ot a police officer. 

(5) Th(> organization will, how^ever, be entirely voluntary and non-official and 

It must be clearly understood that no member will be required to act 
under the orders of any police officer, nor will he be liable to tlie penalties 
or discipline that are imposed upon police officers 

(G) 4'he Civil Guard will have its own offices and officers and a number of these 
have already been selected. 

(7) Ordinarily members will work together in patrols of six and in no case 

will they be required to undertake any duty outside their own local area. 

(8) A special Calcutta Civil Guard badge will be issued to each member. 

Arrest of Mrs. C. R. Das and some other ladies. 

110. Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: {a) Will the 
Hoii’ble the Memiier in rharge of the Voliticul Dejiartment be pleased to 
state lor what olfenee Mrs. (\ R. Das and some other ladies were 
arrested on tlie 7th of December last? 

(h) If for obstructing public load or traffic, then what was the 
nature of such obstruction? 

(c) If for making a row, then what was the nature of the row? 
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The Hon’bleSir HENRY WHEELER: (a) (b) and (r) Mrs. (\ R. Das 
and certain other ladies were arrested on the 7th December, 1921, for — • 
(?) assisting: in the opm'ations of an association declared unlawful 
by Government under section IG of Act XIV of 190S (Indian ('nininal 
Law Amendment Act, 1908) ; 

(n) disobeying: the orders of the ( Vunmissioner of Polic'e, ('alcutta, 
prohibiting any procession or jni])li(‘ assembly und(‘r section G2 A (^•/'^ 
of the Calcutta Police Act, 18GG (Pen. Act IV of 18GG') ; and 

(ill) obstructing the foot-jiath on Harrison Road with a ]»rocession 
consisting of “ volunteers ” and others and tlitucdiy hindering t rathe 
[section 288 of the Indian Pcmal Code (Act X LV ol 18G())J. 

Irrigation Department. 

111. SHAH 8YED EMDADUL HAQ: (n) Will the Hon bh the 

Member in* charge of the Dejairtnient of Irrigation be pleased to lay 
on the table a stateimuit showing— 

(1) total number of the-- 

(?) Su|)erintending ; 
j(??) Executive; 

(???) Assistant Executive; 

(?r) Assistant Engineer; 

(r) Up|K‘r Subordinates; and 

(ri) Jjower Subordinates (un ployed on Irrigation woik of 
th(‘ Pivsidency in 1905, 1912, )9Pb20 and 1920-21? 

(2) The cost incurr(‘d in (?) Salari(‘s, (//) travelling allowance, 

and (ill) overseas allowance*, r(*sjHMti vely, for the class(*s of 
ofhceis and costs incurred in actual woi-ks in tin* years 
mentioned in {J) abo\(“? 

(3) The number of circles and divisions in whicdi Irrigation work 

of the presidency were in those years? 

(4) The total charge for the maintenance of the Irrigation Depart- 

ment in the piesidency in those >eais? 

(6) The works of special merit or distinction, if any, yierformed by 
any one of the above class of officers mentioned in (1) 
above, from 1905 to 1921, and the names of otticers per- 
forming such w'orks? 

(h) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state wdiat are the 
directions in which the Irrigation Department have imjiroved since 
1905 justifying the increased expenditure incurred at present? 

MEMBER in charge of DEPAltTMENT of IRRIGATION (the 
Hcn'ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan): (a) The prepara- 
tioa cf the statements asked for will involve an amount of inquiry and 
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labour which appears to be incommensurate with the utility which may 
be expected of them. Much of the information is contained in lists of 
establishment and in Administration Reports published periodically 
duriiij^^ the periods referred to and by consultin^^ these the member 
could himself obtain much of the information asked for. That which 
is not obtainable in this way will be collected and laid on the table in 
due course if, in view of the above facts and after further consideration, 
the member still considers it is to the public interest that it should be 
specially collected. 

(h) The nature of the information rc(|uired is not understood. 


Charitable dispensary in Palerhat outpost in Khulna. 

112. Babu HEM CHANDRA NA8KER: (n) Will the Hon’ble the 
Minister in char^je of the Department of Ijocal Self-(iovernment be 
pleased to state the number of charitabh' dis])ensaries sanctmned by the 
Khulna district board durinp: the present year and the nuni])er proposed 
to be sanctioned in the comiiif^ year? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Khulna district board maintaiTis no chari- 
table dis])en8arv in the area under Palerhat out])ost? 

(r) Is it a fact that the inhabitants of several villages, Naihati, 
Devipur, Nehalpur, etc., sent a petition to the ( hairman, Khulna district 
board, as well as to the commissioner, Presidency division, praying for 
the sanction of a charitable disi)ensary in a ceiitral place under the 
Phlerhat outpost? 

(d) Is it a fact that they offered two pucca buildings, a large com- 
pound, as well as some monthly subscri])tion for the puriK)se? 

(c) Will the JTon’bh* the Minister be pleased to state why the peti- 
tion has not been granted? 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT (the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea): (a) Two 

dispensaries have been sanctioned — one charitable dispensary at Garui- 
khali, and one charitable Ayurvedic dis])ensary at Ghatbhogue (Paler- 
hat police-station). Besides, two subsidised doctors were appointed 
and posted to Tswari])ur (Shyamnagar jxdice-station) and Sarankhola 
police-station. One dispensary at Parkumira has been sanctioned for 
th(* next year. 

(b) No, one charitable Ayurvedic dispensary has lx‘eu opened at 
Ghatbhogue in I’alerhat police-station, 

(c) Yes, they wanted a dispensary at Naihati which is not, 
however, a central place in the area under the jurisdiction of the 
Palerhat police-station. 

{d) Government are informed ' that they offered one old pucca 
building and one brick-built thatched house which are not suitable for 
the purpose of a dispensary. 
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(c) Government are informed that the villages of Naihati, Devipur, 
etc., being only four miles off from the headquarters of the district, the 
prayer for opening a dispensary at a place so near to the headquarters 
where there is a well-equipi)ed disi)ensary, was not (‘oiisidered to l)e 
reasonable. 


Declaring Chitpur Road a public thoroughfare. 

113. Babu NALINI NATH ROY: (a) Will the non ble the 

Minister in clinrge of the Department of Local-Self GovernimMit be 
pleased to state whether it is in contemplation to declare the (^hitpur 
Road a jniblic thoroughfare? 

(h) If so, when ? 

The Hon’ble Sir SURENDRA NATH BANERJEA: (n) and (h) 

The answer is in the negative. The question was considered by the 
CorjKjration in 1920-21, but was dropped. 

Sub-deputy collectors. 

114. Mr. HUSEYN SHAHEED SUHRAWARDY: (a) In view 
of the fact tliat it is in the conteinidation of (Tovernment to retTuit for 
the Bengal Civil iService by open competitive examination, will the 
Hon’ble the Member in charge of the Appointment r)e])artment be 
pleas(‘d to state how Government propose to safeguard the interests of 
the sub-deputy collectors in the matter of promotion to the superior 
service? 

(h) Ts it not a fact that only 35 |)er cent, of the annual vacancies 
in the Bengal Civil Service are filled by promotion from the subor- 
dinate service? 

(c) Ts the Hon’ble the Member aware that this affords little (Lance 
of promotion owing to the increase of the cadre from 221 to 361, and 
eventually to 455 ? 

(d) Is it in the contemplation of the Government to increase the 
percentage fjom 35 to 50, the maximum laid down by the Public 
Services (Lmmission ? 

(c) If the answer to (d) is in the negative, will the Hon’ble the 
Member be pleased to state the reasons why? 

(/) Is it in the contemplation of Government to readjust the cadre 
of the Bengal Civil Service (Executive Branch) as indicated in Gov- 
ernment of Bengal letter No. 2198A (Appointment), dated the 9th 
March, 1920? 

(g) Is it in the contemplation of the Government to promote selected 
members of this service to the Behgal Judicial or the Bengal Edu- 
cational Service, or particularly .to the proposed Income-tax Service, if 
they are otherwi.se qualified, in order to remove the congestion? 
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(h) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to say how many sub- 
depiiiy collectors have been taken into other Provincial Services, such 
as, Excise, Police, Judicial, etc., within the last fifteen years, year by 
year? 

MEMBER in charge of APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT (the 
Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler): (a) It is proposed to retain the system 
of filling- by promotion 35 per cent, of the vacancies in the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

(h) Yes. 

(r) As the cadie of th(* sulMndiimte service increases, the chance of 
prf)niotiDn for any ifnlividiial oftic(*r is necessarily less. 

(cl) No. 

(c) The Public Services ('oinniission did not suggest that the jxm*- 
centage of vacancies filhsl by imiinotion sliould h(‘ raistul to 50 in pro- 
vinces wher(‘ it was already below this figui‘(‘. The views of the (Vmi- 
mission were in favour of direct recruitment and 50 ]>er cent. was 
indicated as a ])ro]>ortion for promotion which should never be exceeded. 

(/) The matt,(‘r'is under consideration. 

(/;) No; it is not understood what congestion is referred to. 

(h) The information is not readily available and its collection is 
not considered necessary since the Subordinate (hvil Service is not a 
normal recruiting ground for these jirovincial s('rvict*s. 


Demands for grants. 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: I move “ that — 

(/) A sum of Its. 34,000 be transferred from tlie head “ 47 — Mis- 
cellaneous ” to the head “ 26 — Police,” and 

(//) A sum of Rs, 2,08,462 be grant-ed iindei head “ 26 — Police,” 
to meet charges in connection with the maintenance of law 
and order in Calcutta and HowTah.” 

The expenditure covered by this present grant is connected practical- 
ly with the town of Calcutta (with one minor exception), and it is to the 
circumstances of Calcutta, therefore, that I propose to confine my 
remarks, as the iuti-oduction of outside issues would seem to be irrele- 
vant to tlie subject under di.scussion. 

Put briefly, this expenditure was considered by the Government to be 
necessary in order to strengthen the Calcutta police to meet the very 
dangerous situation which existed in this city particularly since the 
middle of November last, and w’hich still exists. The risks that were 
being run were, it is true, emphasised by the fact that a Royal visit was 
approaching, upon the marring of the success of which the forces of dis- 
order were concentrated. The tragic lesson of Bombay rendered it 
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obligatory upon us to examine our resources for defence and to strengthen 
them where they were weak, and the subsequent lesson of Madras has 
shown us what might have happened had w^e failed to do so. Moreover, 
there was also the general situation independent of the advent of the 
Prince, in which we have to counter the activities of a determined body 
of men proceeding with the avowed intention of bringing the established 
Government to a standstill . The facts are sufficiently near and recent to 
be within the recollection of all, and we have been at pains to explain and 
make them known to all. On two occasions, November 21st and 
December 19th, His Excellency has personally given a full exposition of 
the position, which was further elaborated in two long cowrmtniqu^s of 
November 19th and December 11th. ^ There is little excuse, therefore, for 
ignorance, and I do not propose to enter upon anotlo'r detailed recital, but 
I would urge the Council to bear in mind that the probbrni of the moment 
is how best to frustrate a movement which has already been productive 
of little but bloodshed and disorder, and which can produce no other 
results; a movement pursued by openly avowed tactics of d(‘lib(‘rate 
challenge to constituted authority in every form and the deliberate court- 
ing of dramatic arrest, sensational trial and the well-advertised halo of 
supposed martyrdom, regardless of the excitement and unrest which are 
engendered in the process. In fact, the greater the (‘xcitement and the 
wider the unrest, the better are the promot(‘rs of th(‘ movement ])l(Mised. 
Following these tactics, since the last twojnonths and more, we have 
had incessant and deliberate disturbances of the good governujent of <he 
city. There have been lulls and set-backs — for instance during the 
Royal visit when it was seen that the initial attempt to interfere with it 
had utterly failed — and there have been pauses while fresh recruits are 
being beaten up and fresh developments planned. Rut continuously 
we have attempts to form unlawful and disorderly proc(‘Ssions, to hold 
forbidden meetings and to revive the old methods of picketing and 
intimidation. First we had (joonda “ volunteers ” sent out on the streets 
with sash and badges to seek arrest; that supply failing, we had the 
student community roused by the exhortations of Mr. 0. R. Das to invite 
arrest in large numbers. That source dwindling, we had the mill hands 
paid and brought into tlie city to create disorder. When this waned, we 
h^d batches of labourers and the like sent down from mufassal districts 
with the same object, and at one time there weie signs of mufassal stu- 
dents being introduced. Can anything show more clearly the mischievous 
organisation that is at work than this deliberate paying of men and stu- 
dents, unconnected with Calcutta, to come down from their native 
districts in the interior to Calcutta, with the express purpose of creating 
disorder? Latterly, we have seen the development which cannot. T feel, 
fail to meet with the severest condemnation from all, of knots of ladies 
going round to stir up excitement among emotional students and school- 
boys, not unfortunately without, success, and the bulk of those being 
arrested at th^ moment are of the student class. 
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Needless to say we have had many reports of detailed incidents and 
many of them contain much of interest. I have here a typical speci- 
men which 1 had intended to read, but time, is short, and it is perhaps 
sufficiently within the recollection of the members of this Council, 
who have been in the town of Calcutta for the last 2 or 3 weeks, how 
day after day we have had these disorderly attempts, one day picket- 
ing, another day processions, another day unlawful meetings, all 
designed to bring about a continuous state of unrest within this city, 
which has already caused disorder and, if we are not favoured with 
extraordinary good fortune, will lead to greater disorder still. The 
point to which I invite the attention of this Council is that no string 
is being left unpulled to bring about a disturbance, and that disturb- 
ance is the object in view there is no concealment. In a recent speech 
to the Bengal delegates at Ahmedabad, Mr. Gandhi referred to tlir 
necessity “ of goading Government to take action against us,” bill 
this does not deter him later, with one of his customary somersaults 
from representing Government as “ wanting to goad us (the non-co- 
operators) into violence or abject sunender.” t)n that theory he ad- 
vises — and 1 invite partcular attention to his advice — ** we must retori 
by such civil disobedience as will compel shooting.” Can any exposi- 
tion of tactics be more crude? 

Naturally, the coping with this situation has thrown a grievous burd- 
en of work and responsibility upon the judice and to them we owe a debi 
of gratitude. Some of our critics write and speak as if all W’ould a 
once be well if we withdrew the police. May I read an extract from i 
report from the Commissioner showing what J?V/ actually happen on om 
day when he duf withdraw the police. The report of Mr. Clarke is da tec 
the 2(Hh December — 

At the request of Mr. S. N. Bose the polic'e were withdrawn from a portion o 
the Harrison Road area on the afternoon of the 16th instant as Bengali Civil Guari 
pickets and patrols desired to show what they could do by peaceful {persuasion 
'Fhe result was that the Calcutta hooligans at once came out, the Civil Guard wai 
niohhed, that portion of the Harrison Road area was out of control, and the Civi 
(Juard had to withdraw. Very soon after the usual police pickets and patroh 
were put on again, the situation was again in hand. Although the ex{)eriment was 
as had been anticipated, unsuccessful, it was instructive and demonstrated th< 
lact that if disorder was to bo checked a determined front was necessary. 

The moral is obvious ; but I would ask the Council to try and realisi 
what the strain upon the police has been, what a daily addition to worl 
and responsibility has been involved, and what it means day after day t( 
have to face this handling of disorderly crowds; with all the accompani 
ment of jeers and abuse, to say nothing of the more practical feature o 
volleys of atones. We owe our deep thanks to the police, to all rank 
fr5m Mr. Clarke downwards, for the way in which they have dischargei 
their duties. 

It is in view of these general facts that we recently found it necessary 
to strengthen the police, and I now proceed to mention briefly the detaili 
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covered by the grant. When additions of this kind were seen to be in- 
evitable, we at once consulted the departmental Standing Committee, 
but otherwise, of course, we could not delay further, as we had to go 
ahead and get our arrangements in train, flence it follows that a con- 
siderable part of the expenditure for which funds are now sought has been 
incurred, and I think it will be agreed that, in the circumstances, this 
was inevitable. 

I pass to the details with the preliminary remark that the Council 
should bear in mind, as I have had occasion to mention seviual times 
before, that we habitually run our police on a margin which is barely 
a margin ot safety; that is to say, we do not, mainly for financial reasons 
provide them with the full equipment and resouices, which those' res- 
j)onsible for the police consider necessary, and it therefore hap])ens that 
in an emergency, such as has recently happened in (-alcntta, we hjive to 
make up leeway, so to si)eak, which the emergency renders it impossible 
for us to acquiesce in any longer. There are various items in the list 
(d that kind, and all the demands are explained in the printed memoran- 
dum which I think, meml)ers have read. 

The first is the strengthening of the mounted force in the city. It 
may surprise the (Council to learn that in a city of this size, in spite 
of the known walue of mounted |><)lice in controlling crowds, we only 
have 2 head constables and 18 sowars; we have strengthened that force 
by the addition of 3 head constables and 30 sowars; at the same time' 
we have had to give higher j)ay. Such is the market rate for men of 
this ty}K» that the Commissioner could not obtain or keep men at the 
present rates. They were speedily attracted away by the better pros- 
I)ects offered, for instance, by livery stables. 

The next item aims at increasing the mobility of the judice, which 
is an excellent substitute for actual additions to the strength. If we 
can move a smaller number <»f men about quickly they may be eijuivalent 
to a large number moved slowly, and to effect this, we have provided 2 
lorries, 4 motor cycles as well as a motor prison van, at tin* cost mentif)n- 
ed in the memorandum. I may mentiem that some of that (‘quipment 
was asked for in 1920, vdien I turned it down because money could not 
be found. As regards the prison van, we were informed some time ago 
that the bottom of the van was falling out and that it was becoming 
unserviceable; we told them, however, to carry on, until we found that 
we could not delay any longer. 

In addition to this actqpl capital expenditure, we have a bill to meet 
for hire of lorries which the police had to take up pending the provision 
of this permanent addition. This is not an economical arrangement ; 
the rates which have to be paid are very high, but it was impossible to 
wait any longer. As the Council mufi4^ be aware, this motor transport 
is largely used as a means of moving prisoners between the jail and the 
courts. 
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Similar expenditure on a smaller scale was incurred in Hooghly anc 
Howrah; it was required during Christmas week for the purpose o; 
running batches of police between the mill areas and the town, thereby 
making it possible for a small body of men to make their appearance a 
any threatened point. 

Further, in view of the state of affairs in the north of the town, w< 
had to strengthen the police, and this was done by withdrawing ICM 
sergeants from the main force and posting them there under the supqr 
vision of a s|>ecial Deputy Commissioner. That meant bring a house 
wliich was very expensive, and incurring other incidental expenditure 
In addition to this, we have employed up to the end of March, 50 addi 
tional sergeants with the idea of stiffening the police in that part of tht 
town, if having being found, especially after the events of the ITtl 
November, that if there is not a backing of that type behind the ordinan 
qmrawalla^ it is difficult to expect the latter to take up a very energetii 
attitude. 

The last figure is concerned with the Civil Guard. The Civil Guan 
is a development of great civic interest whick took place in the latter en( 
of November and materialised in December, and it says much for th( 
public feeling of the citizens of Calcutta that during the present diffi 
cult state of affairs, a body of men of all races and classes, to the numbei 
of over 4,000, more than 1,000 of whom were Indians, came forward anc 
offered their services to Government for the purpose of maintaining th( 
proper administration of the town. Gentlemen like Sir Frank Carter 
Mr. Beadel Balm Sailendra Nath Bose and S^r Alfred Pickford and 
others gave much time and trouble to organising this movement, and tc 
these gentlemen, and to those who formed the rank and file, we arc 
deeply indebted. 

Much has been heard and written of alleged indiscipline on the pari 
of this force. As a matter of fact, the Civil Guard was only embodied 
as such on the nights of the 23rd— 24th December and on the evening o1 
the 24th- All the police authorities are agreed that had it not been foi 
the excellent moral effect of the presence of the Civil Guard on the nighi 
of the 23rd — 24th December, we w'oiild not have had the calm atmosphere 
on the ensuing day, which did fortunately in fact ensue. The total 
number of arrests made by the Guard has been 216, and I emphasise 
the fact that only 4 of those were found to have been made for insuffi- 
cient reasons. As regards the charge of discipline much has been made 
of it, and as the facts are not publicly known, I will read a detailed 
rei>ort from Mr. Clarke. He writes: — 

In the following cases complaints were made against the members of the Civil 
(tuard as private individuals: — 

( 1 ) Three members were arrested for being drunk and disorderly on the 12th 
December ; they were immediately removed from the Civil Guard. 

(2) On the morning of the 24th December, a member of the Civil Guard in 
Kidderpore was reported to have removed a horse and phaeton. The same were 
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recovered end the individual removed from the Civil Guard. This was a private 
dispute. 

(S) A member of the Civil Guard was removed on the complaint of his former 
employer. 

(4) On the complaint of the Police Magistrate, Alipore, two members of the 
Civil Guard were removed. 

(5) A member of the Civil Guard was removed for refusing to pay his tram 
fare. 

These cases did certainly happen to persons belonging to the Civil Guard, but 
the action for which they were removed was not taken by them in that capacity. 

In only two cases wore definite complaints lodged against members of the Civil 
Guard who purported to be acting in their capacity as such. 

Firstly. A member falsely accused three persons of wrongful restraint and the 
theft of his badge and baton. He is being prosecuted under section 182, Indian 
Penal Code. 

Secondly, a member stopped a carriage containing women and attempted to see' 
inside ; when remonstrated with he arrested the male escort. He was convicted 
under section 341, Indian Penal Code. 

A certain number of vague allegations and hysterical letters were made public 
in order to discredit the Calcutta Civil Guard ; but the attitude of the unruly sec- 
tions of the public towards its aims and objects were forcibly demonstrated by the 
treatment meted out to those Indian members who made an attempt to preserve 
law and order in the Harrison Road area. This treatment is described in full in 
Mr. S. N. Bose’s letter which was published in the papers. 

I think it is only fair that 1 should further read Mr. (Clarke’s appre- 
ciation of this force. 

The assistance rendered by the Calcutta Civil Guard in the preservation of 
law and order and the maintenance of a peaceful atmosphere, and e.specially on the 
24th December, has been invaluable. From its inception the movement had an 
immediate moral effect which w'as greater even than the material effect Actually 
on the 24th December the assistance rendered by the Civil Guard enabled the jiolK'e 
to be considerably strengthened in the more dangerous localities, and it is worthy 
of record that at the time of the Prince of Wales’ arrival it was possible to employ 
a considerable number of police oft the line of route, as was necessary, and at the 
same time to maintain the police posted in the north town and north suburbs at 
over ordinary strength. The effect of this was that the attention of the police was 
not distracted from the principal danger spots and that the very numerous dis- 
orderly elements in Calcutta realised that it was too dangerous for them to attempt 
any goondaism. Calcutta’ thus avoided serious disturbances of the same nature 
as occurred in Bombay and Madras. 

The expenditure on this account has been mainly on the provision of 
the brassards and truncheons, and the total figure is given in the sche- 
dule as Rs. 25,586. 

That, Sir, makes up tie individual items which it is sought to cover 
by this grant, and I submit to the Council that, however much it is to be 
regretted that the actions of these misguided agitators have necessitated 
this burden on the provincial finance^ at a moment when we would 
gladly have avoided it, yet in the circumstances of the case it was 
iseyitfible, and the expenditure hate been justified by the fact that the 
visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales passed off successfully, 
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as also by tho faot that up till now we have, thoujifh with difficulty, 
been able to save the town from the somewhat unfortunate incidents 
that have occurred elsewhere. 

Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK being absent, the following 
amendment standing in his name fell through : — 

{i) that the demand for a sum of Ils. 34,000 which it is proposed 
to transfer from the head ‘ 47 — Miscellaneous ’ to the head 
‘ 26 — Police and 

(ii) that the sum of Rs. 2,08,462 which it is proposed to grant under 
head ‘ (26 — Police),' l)e refused." 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: I move that the sum of 

Rs. 2,08,462 which it is proposed 1o grant for expenditure under h(*ad 
‘ 26 — Police ’ be reduced by Rs. 1,49,189." 

Before we make up our mind to vote for this demand, we ought to 
bear in mind first that this demand is coming after the supplementary 
police grant of Rs. 23 lakhs during the cuiTent financial year, and 
secondly, that it is being made just after the assurance given by Ihe 
Ilon’ble the Finance Member that exjjenditure has been or w ill be cut 
down to the very irreducible minimum. Further, we should take care 
to consider to how much recurring expenditure we shall be committed 
by voting for the demand. It w ill be seen on refening to the memoran- 
dum that has been circulat(‘d in this connection that in this demand is 
included a demand of Rs. 1,23,603 for establishment, that is, staff and 
equipment, on a permanent basis- If w-e grant this now we shall 
commit ourselves to a recurring expenditure exceeding Rs. 1,23,603 ])er 
annum. I have therefore thought it proper to refuse this item. Mv 
proposal for rediudion further intdudes an item of Rs. 25,586 for Civil 
Guard, I am quite prepared io grant the demands for temporary staff 
and motor hire if the expenditure incurred on those heads was rendered 
iniperative on ac count of the Royal visit, 1)ut I am not prepared to vote 
expenditure for civil guard. By refusing this item of Rs. 25,586, I do 
not mean to deny the services or disservices of the Civil Guard, but I am 
not prepared to admit that the circumstances of the recent Royal visit 
rendered expenditure for the (^ivil Guard necessary- I think this item 
of expenditure should be borne by those amiable gentlemen who enlisted 
themselves as such, and of whose self-sacrifice and patriotism we hear 
so much in a certain section of the press. At least Bengal (outside a 
certain section of Calcutta, of course) should be spared the burden of 
contributing to the cost of such a punitive police. 

With these words, I propose that the demand be reduced by 
Rs. 1,23,603 on account of permanent staff and equipment and by 
Rs. 25,686 for Civil Guard, that is, by a total of Rs. 1,48,189. 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: I move ‘ that the sum of 

Rs. 2,42,462 which it is proposed to grant for expenditure under head 
‘ 26 — Police ' be reduced by half." 
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My first idea was to move for the refusal of the whole grant, but, 
Sir, the extreme friendliness of many members of this Council towards 
all Government measures, as has been evidenced by their voting during 
the last week, has made me pause and wonder, if it is possible to carry 
any of the wishes of the people through this Council. I have therefore 
followed the advice contained in the well-known Sanskrit adage “ S<tr- 
hanese saviut ponne ardhan lajoti [Hindita ’’ which means: “ When yon 
are in danger of losing your all, it is wise to be piei>ared to lose 
at least half.” That is the main reason of my proposal to reduce 
this expenditure by half. Moreover, when I sent in my motion, I had 
not received the details of the demand, and it was not possible to mention 
all the items that I wanted to cut down. Now that tin* details are with 
us, 1 would refuse the whole of the demand for the (^ivil Guards, which 
comes to Rs. 25,580. The balance of Rs. 95,045 I would cut down from 
the Mounted Police and the Calcutta and Howrah motor vehicles. This 
brings up the total to Rs. 1,21,2^11, ?.c., the half of the demand, us 
proposed by me. Now, as to the reasons why I propose to reduce the 
grants. My first reason is that the Hon’ble Member has not been able 
to make o\it his case of threatened disturbance of the jmblic pea(‘e and 
there is absolutely no justification for increasing the already extra- 
vagant exi)ense of the Police Department. Most of the cases that have 
been recited refer to the period after the promulgation of the r(*pressive 
measures. The application of these measures changed the whole aspect 
in this province. It made discontent more palpable. 1’hough I do not 
agree with those gentlemen who thought it best to violate these laws, 

J think, Sir, considering the nature of the movement, it was not wise to 
rush hastily in the announcement of the promulgation of these measures. 

My second reason is that we must protest — most vehemently pro- 
test — against the methods that have recently been employed by the 
Police, the sergeants and some members of the Civil Guard in the name 
of law and order in the streets of Calcutta — methods which have no 
sanction in any canon of law or order in any civilised country. 

First, let us take the case of the Civil Guards. I do not know 
whether they are a purely non-official body — or whether they consider 
themselves under the direct patronage of the Government. If I am not 
much mistaken, I think the highest authority in the laf)d, His Excel- 
lency the Governor, declared in this Council that the Civil Guards were 
a purely private organisation, and even their doughty champion 
Mr. Fazl-ul Haq told us the other day that the Civil Guards were a 
private body. Then, how is it, that the Hon’ble Member comes forward 
in this Council to demand Rs. 25,000 for purchasing their batons and 
brassards? Is there any precedent for this sort of demand? Has the 
Government paid anything towards supplying funds to any volunteer 
organisation — however laudable may have been their activities? We 
have heard that the valiant members of the Civil Guard have been 
actuated by the noblest of motives to serve their fellow-citizens. Is it 
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conceivable that such nobility — such gallantry — fights shy of spending 
a paltry sum of Rs. 6 for purchasing a brassard and baton? To ask the 
[)eople to pay for the accoutrements of a purely voluntary body — to go on 
adding taxation on taxation on the hapless people to provide these 
gentlemen with their baubles — is an extravagant absurdity which no 
Council ought to sanction : And further, what sort of organisation is 
this, that will not even spend its money on its own tinsels? Sir, it 
pains me a great deal to have to say anything derogatory about an 
organisation, which claims some members of this Council as its ^lembers. 
Rut truth has to be told, however unpalatable. The Hon’ble Sir Henry 
Wheeler has cited some cases and I need not go into them again. He 
has, however, explained them by saying that these delinquents com- 
mitted offences in their private capacity and not as Civil Guards. Sir, 
the ordinary people, when they see men carrying these badges commit- 
ting offences, find it difficult to make any discrimination as to whether 
the action is committed by the Civil Guards in their private capacity or 
not. The suspicion remains, the hatred goes, and the discontent 
increases and what is the result? The- result is that this organisation, 
which, 1 believe, came forward with the noblest of motives, has earned 
for itself an evil name. To the honest members of the Civil Guard my 
request is this : liet them disband the present organisation and then 
organise a new one in a careful way. If they do it, I shall be the first 
to enlist myself as a member. (“ Hear, hear).^’ I believe that there 
have been more cases against the members of the Civil Guard in the law 
courts than there were cases of intimidation against volunteers before 
the jnomulgation of these rtquessive laws. And wlmt is the result? 
On the one hand, the volunteers have been declared illegal ; on the other 
hand, this Council is asked to provide funds for th(‘ Civil Guard — Is this 
not beautiful justice indeed ! 

As regards increasing the number of the police and the sergeants, 
we must oppose these grants. The behaviour of these gentlemen, the 
indiscriminate and brutal assaults which they have indulged in, the 
tendency of many of these gentlemen to get so excited as to play fast 
and loose with people^s lives by letting off their rifles — apparently with- 
out orders — have made law and order nauseating in the eyes of all true 
lovers of law and order. We cannot go on increasing their number and 
we cannot supply them with extra funds until the whole force is reor- 
ganised on a more efficient basis. 

Let the Government bear in mind that no Government can exist on 
its Police and Military alone. It is the acquiescence of the people that 
is needed — it is the contentment that is necessary. Has not the case 
of Ireland fully taught us that law and order cannot be long main- 
tained by bayonets and rifles? Contentment of the people is the first 
thing needed. What has the Government done towards this? If the 
Government continues in its policy of repression, the number of discon- 
tented people will grow to such an extent that even this extra police 
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demand of to-day will not suffice ; they may have to require a force of 45 
million policemen to look after the 45 million people of Bengal. Is this 
what the Government want or do they want contentment P I^et the 
Government answer. 

Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: I move “ that the sum of 

Rs. 2,08,462 which it is proposed to grant for expenditure under head 
‘ 26 — Police ’ be reduced by Re. 1 only.*^ 

My amendment is to reduce the demand by Re. 1 only (“Hear, 
hear.”) When I sent in my amendment, the bogey of a deadlock was 
striding triumphantly through the Council Hall, members were quail- 
ing before it. Their loyalty, their allegiance, their sense of duty, all were 
being invoked. Malaria stalked out from the ministerial bench, prim- 
ary schools sprung up duly and the deadlock bogey was laid to rest. 
And 1 dare not raise it up again to inflict the Councillors with unneces- 
sary trepidation. So my amendment differs from those of my esteemed 
friends, not because I disagree with them, but simply because I am also 
afraid of the deadlock bogey. 

My amendment proceeds purely on a question of principle. The 
amount of nature of the demand is quite immaterial for whenever the 
Government wants any money tor any purpose, it asserts that what it 
demands is the irreducible minimum. It may be so although it is a big 
“ may,” but we, on our turn, assert no less vehemently, that it is the 
policy that is always responsible for the irredu(‘ible minimum. In the 
present instance, the policy itself is expensive, a policy which would 
necessitate moie and moie policemen, sowars, prison-vans and brass- 
ards and batons for the Civil Guards. Thendore, the question is 
whether we are or we are not in sympathy with the present jmlicy of the 
Government and the measures it has adopted to enforce it. 

All these measures have been adopted aft(‘r the famous hartal of the 
17th November. Vague, indefinite allegations were made about whole- 
sale intimidation of the people of Calcutta. But no specific charge of 
intimidation or assaults was brought against any in any of the courts. 
Big people heard from their servants, clerks, and drivers tliat if they 
worked on that day they would be done away with. And the big 
people, as is usual with all big people, even the Government, took 
those tales of servants as gospel truths, without caring to verify whether 
those really were intimidations sufficient to intimidate reasonable men, 
or were excuses of the servants themselves who had not the courage to 
own up before their mftisters their sympathy with the non-co-oi)erator8. 
And so the big people made big moves. They at once iipproacihed Govern- 
ment heads ; and those, who could not do that, wrote long letters to the 
Press. On the one hand, the phenomenal success of the hartal could not 
be denied, but on the other hand i1; was not thought politic to acknow- 
ledge that popular sympathy was with the non-co-operators and so the 
Government fell into line with those big people. Intimidation was 
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said to be the root cause of all trouble. And, as a result, all associa- 
tions, the avowed objects of which surely are not hooliganism, but only 
having non-co-operating tendencies, were declared hooligan associations 
by the Government. A body of undisciplined men were vested with 
wide police powers, all political processions, all political meetings were 
stopped. Jjet me tell you. Sir, civil disobedience was not even then 
thought of in llengal. It might have been academically discussed at 
the time. Rut so many interests were involved that it was beyond 
piactical politics. The Government, however, came to the rescue of 
the non-co-operators. It issued strange notifications, and made crimes 
of things not by themselves immoral. Sir, it is the Government that has 
taught people civil disobedience, by cutting off the moral basis, the 
eternal foundation of all laws. By one single notification the Govern- 
ment tried to transmute moral persuasion into criminal intimidation and 
the undeilings of the Government improved on it, and made it easy for 
the non-co-operators. It issued strange notifications, and made crimes 
activities of the Police and the demand for more and more police. I 
have no desire to describe the horror and humiliation of the whole thing, 
but you sliould have seen for yourself. Sir, how the volunteers were 
being arrested, how the meetings are being dispersed, how the offenders 
are beirig treated, to judge for yourself, the absolute futility of the Gov- 
ernment measures. I tried to follow Sir Henry Wheeler very closely, 
but 1 could find no serious grounds for launching in the present policy ; 
whatever disorders he refers to be followed the inauguration of the 
jK)licy ; the policy is shaking the very foundations of the Government. 
Pe(>ple are beginning not to look up for justice to it, even our greatest 
hope; the constables are being demoralivsed when they see their country- 
men punished for so-cjalled crimes what the constables themselves do not 
umhu’stand. There is a great searching of heart amongst them, and 
these poor people are also beginning to think that they are employed by 
an alien Government as mere mercenaries, to keep for ever their own 
countrymen in submission. Their high moral tone, their self-respect 
as serving the SarJear, which amounted to serving their country are fast 
slipping away. 

Let us not deceive ourselves with false reasonings based on no found- 
ations; I for myself do not agree with all the methods of the non-co- 
operators or with all their actions. But that is no reason why I should 
lend a hand in crushing, in incarcerating a party to whom I am politi- 
cally opposed. Our ideals do not differ, only our methods. All of us 
want Swaraj. But as long as their actioiis do not infringe the ordinary 
laws of the land, which have a moral basis, I might oppose them, but 
surely not try to stifle them or to force them into submission. Sir, I 
repeat again that I am strongly opposed to civil disobedience ; specially, 
representing a zaniindari electorate, T shall fail in my duty, if I do not 
declare that no other interest is so much endangered as ours by civil 
disobedience (** Hear, hear *^). For self-pre.servation alone we must 
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oppose any sort of civil disobedience. And so it grieves me all the more 
when I find the Government giving a fillip to it, an impetus, a straining 
which, in ordinary course of events, it never could have got. 

Represion will ever lead on to further repression, and (H>ercive laws 
have no end. We cannot thus suppress a whole populace. The weak 
amongst them may falter, may fall off for some time lo gather again 
round the standard with more bitter acrimony. Moreover, Sir, one 
glaring defect of the present policy has been that it is, slowly but surely, 
alienating the sympathy of those who still retain confidence in British 
administration. This, surely, is a matter for grave consideration of 
the Government. I entreat the House to let the Government know, by 
its vote, that we want to change the present policy of the Government. 
The Government has every right lo demand of us a constructive policy to 
replace the present one. But such has been the fe(‘ling in the country 
that before we can be expected to make a suggestion even, these offensive 
measures ol the Government must be withdrawn. All that we can now 
suggest is that withdraw these measures and create an atmosphere to 
rally the co-operators, to enable them fully to judge the evil effects of 
the non-co-operation movement and to give them a chance to devise 
ways and means to (*onibat the evil. I admit we have been guilty of 
inaction inithi* past, but we have had our lesson; the Government have 
had its lesson, and the non-cp-operators, too, have had their lesson. 
But let not further blunders aggravate the situation. Any student of 
history would tell you that the British Government have had to deal with 
far greater difficulties in the past, but the British statesmanship have 
almost always come out victorious. And it will do so far more easily 
in the present instam^e. 

Let us take tin* preliminary step at once. Let these offensive noti- 
fications and orders be withdrawn; let us put an end to thesj* farcical 
arrests and deplorable show of maintaining law and order. 

With these words, I commend my amendment to the acceptance of 
this House. 

Babu KI8H0RI.M0HAN CHAUDHURI: In saying what I have 
to say I may tell the Council that I opjK)se any increment to the recuiT- 
ing charge of the Police Department. The indict exi)enditure is 
already heavy and no permanent increase should 1)€ allowed. If 
there was any special necessity for a special purpose when His Royal 
Highness was here that necessity is gone. The repressive measures 
ought to be withdrawn — the whole country is clamouring for it. 
A large numl)er of persons have been arrested and detained in jail but no 
appreciable result has been achieved. On the other hand, there is a 
tendency that in place of one person arrested, hundreds and hundreds 
are coming forward to take his plac^. I am not myself a non-co- 
operator, but I think that so long the non-co-opeiators are non-violent 
they should not be punished simply because they are non-co-operatorg. 
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We ought to depend on the ordinary law of the land and on the 
penalties pro\ided therein. The real cause of the discontent ougkt 
to be ascertained. It is a political grievance, the Reforms are not 
sa^tisfactory and the Government grant is really an illusory one. There 
has been a demand for real reform from the very beginning. Experience 
has also shown that dyarchy is not a satisfactory arrangement nor can 
it do any good to the people, and that seems to le the root cause of the 
dis(!ontent. So it is Kigh time that the cause of the distemper ought 
to be ascertained and should be removed ; otherwise peace cannot be 
restored in the land. I therefore appeal to Government that, instead 
of proceeding with repressive measures, real policy of conciliation 
ought to be adopted. I do not think that we would be justified in 
increasing the police expenditure for doing anything and everything 
or for suppressing the real grievances of the peojde. 

With these words, I oppose and demand for a ])ermanent increase to 
the police grant. 

Mr. C. F. BEADEL: I did not realise that opportunity would be 
taken of this demand to make an attack on the Civil Guard, because 
later on there are resolutions in connection with that body. The 
members who attacked the Civil Guards seem to forget that 
there would have been no Civil Guard if it had not been for the activi- 
ties of the leaders of tlie non-co-oixjration movement. The Civil 
Guards sprang from the regrettable incidents which happened on the 
17th of November; public feeling rose very high not only amongst 
tile Europeans but also amongst the Indians as well; and those 
gentlemen who were representatives of tliat public feeling, or shall I 
call it of tliat community who are in favour vif law and order, tendered 
their services voluntarily to the iiolice, not to tlie Government per se\ 
and their offer of assistance was accepted by the Commissioner of 
Police. Objections have been taken to the police providing the 
brassards and batons for the use of the members of the Civil Guard. 
Well, I would like to say that so far as I myself and hundreds of others 
in mv position were concerned, it did not matier had we to pay for the 
brassards and batons, but there were a considcrabTe number of persons 
to whom the cost of Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 wunild have been a considerable 
item of expenditure — the mere fact that they were poor is surely not 
against them. The poor is well as the rich arc entitled to look after 
themselves. The Civil Guard, it is true, is an emergency body and 
as such the enrolment was not earned out in as thorough a way as 
Ifiose responsible for the Civil Guard would ha\p liked. But measures 
were taken to remedy this as far as was poss’hle. A good many 
brassards and batons were taken awav from the undesirable members, 
and I can assure members who di.siike the Civil Guard that the 
policy of those who are responsible for it^ is tbar a very careful examin- 
ation is to be made as soon as possible and that as a result of this 
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the number of the Civil Gninds will probablv be considerably reduced. 
I am sure that we shall welcome the enrolment of my friend 
Mr. Indu Bhushan Dutta, for I am sure he himself, like myself, is only 
loo anxious to see law and order maintained in th‘s city. 

I do not want to say anything more in this connection, for I may have 
to defend the Civil Guard later, but what I slionld like to say in con- 
nection with the general question, that is, the grant asked for, is 
that the policy of Government, which has been so severely attacked 
in one or two quarters, lias been approved by the TiCgislative Assembly 
at Delhi as that Assembly have passed by a fail majority what may bo 
called a vote of confidence in the Government. Surely then this 
House having such an excellent , example before it will look upon this 
question in a reasonable and statesmanlike manner. Members of this 
House showed much sense last week and I feel confident that they will 
continue to do so in the future. 

Mr, H, BARTON: Somehow it always seiuns to be the case that 
whenever grants are asked for the Police they are opposed on some 
line or othei. On this oeejision we find tha* the Civil Guard has 
been placed side by side with the police in asking that the grant of 
expeiiditu^’"^ on their account should be refused. The attitude of 
those who lodge these objections appears to be that they have a 
grievance against the Governments I think if they look upon the 
question from a broader standpoint and with due regard to all that is 
ha])]>ening from day to day, they cannot but admit that all these griev- 
ances are traceable to one single individual, that is Mr. Gandhi. These 
followers of the non-co-operation doctrine in tlicir attempt to please 
Mr Gandhi are over doing themselves and so bringing upon them- 
selves the displeasure of Governmen\ We must trv to understand that 
Government is always actuated by experience. What has been the 
experience in Calcutta? Wliat has been the e.xperieTice in Bombay? 
What has been the experience in Madras? Government is bound, 
when such situations arise, to do their dutv bv the citizens The 
measures introduced by Go\ernment have been forced upon them, 
and so long as the situation does not imywove, Government will be 
bound to retain those measures. His Exceliciicv the Governor, 
speaking in this House, clearly made it understood that there was no 
desire on the part of Government to terrorise the people, there 
was no desire on the part of Government to intr^Kluce severe measures, 
and if those who wer^ responsible for the position created were willing to 
express their regret and to give an undertaking to be of good behaviour, 
they would be set free and no measures would thereafter be taken 
against them; but we find, day in and day out. that in their efforts 
to please Ml. Gandhi thev arc deliberately pla(dng themselves on the 
side of lawlessners and disorder, deliberately floating the authority of 
Government and i isisting that they will do things which Government say 
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sbould not be done. So long as this state of things continues^ it is 
the bounden duty of Government to see that law and order are maintained. 
We ought to ask ourselves — Who created the position P Certainly not 
<he Government. With regard to the Civil Guard we notice that 
speafkeTs are very careful only to give us one side of the version of 
what might have taken place. They never ca^e to place before the 
House both sides of the case, and I am sure it a full investigation is 
made, we may find that the Civil Guard in one two instances have 
been to blame, but in every case where a Civil Guard was to blame 
we will find that about 100 persons on the non-co-operation side were 
to blame, and for this reason the House is asked to reject the amount 
of money required to meet the expenditure in connection with the 
Civil Guard. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was very 
pleased to give high testimony with regard tf» the duties performed 
by the Civil Guards. We all know that had not the Civil Guard been 
out to do its duty on the 2‘bd, we should prohuhly have lieen faced 
with the same troubles as happened in Madras where, in the early 
morning, the non-co-oix*rators had started their campaign of trouble. 
Had it not been tor the ('ivil Guards, Calcutia would have been in 
darkness on the 24th. It was due to them ths*.< the roads of Calcutta 
were lighted on that night. Had it not been for them, many of the 
members who are now so loud against the Government action might 
themselves have come here and asked Government why they did not do 
something to jirevent trouble which must undoulte<lly have come about. 
We know what took place in other ]nirts. Wmnen and children were 
molested, and it would have been a very |H‘culiar position for those 
who are speaking against this grant to-day, had they themselves been 
molested, to find their wives molested, their daughters molested and 
themselves disgraced and humiliated by the doings of those people 
They would then have understood that it was uj) to Government to see 
that people who were out to create trouble were in evented from doing so. 
The expenditure on the other hand, 1 think, is very small indeed. Had 
not the |>eople come forward to .^oin the Civil Guard, the Com- 
missioner of Police would undoubtedly have asked that the police 
force should be increased to a considerable extent, and instead of 
Rs. 25,000 we would perhaps have been asked to sanction about three 
times that amount. I think the formation the Civil Guard saved 
Government a considerable amount of money and saved Calcutta from 
trouble and the members of this House instead of finding fault with 
Government ought to record a vote of thanks for the timely measures 
taken in protecting the citizens of this town against the violence then 
threatening. 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER; The criticisms that we have 
heard from those who have attacked tliis grant fall into two main cate- 
gories, namely, those which are concerned with the details of the expen- 
liture, and those which attack it, independently of it^i merits as such, but 
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on account of various aspects of Government action of which the speakers 
do not approve. Now, in so far as this is primarily at the moment a 
motion for a financial ffrant, I will bejfin by meetinpf the first class of 
argfument. Thus we find that Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri and Babu 
Indu Bhushan Dutta are both particularly opposed to the expenditure 
in connection with the Civil Guard. T g-ather from what they have 
said that they are prepared to meet other expenditun* connected with 
llis Royal Highness the Brince of Wales’ visit, but they cannot pass 
the Civil Guard, and we have had this curious line taken by Babu Indu 
Bhushan Dutta that in so far as this was an effort of private gentleTiien, 
they should have gone a little further in their voluntary help and found 
the money required to defray the cost. Now, Government are often 
accaised of doing things as a Government which they w'ouhl never dream 
of doing as private individuals in their private affairs; particularly is 
that charge levelled against the Finance Department, and it is often 
said, and not without some truth, that we would never dream of treat- 
ing our private servants in the way w^e sometimes, on public grounds, 
treat the servants of Government- I cannot but think that Mr. Dutta, 
in his wish as a pubilc man in this (\)uncil to adduce criticisms against 
the action taken by Government, is advocating a (‘ourse <»f some mean- 
ness, w’hich 1 cannot ladieve he w'oiild follow in any private transaction 
with which he was concerned. 1 am certain that if his proj)erty was 
in danger and his neighbours*were to offer to defend it against an 
impending dacoity, or what not, he would gladly pjiy for the eijuipment 
required by them for the purpose. The same argument applies to the 
Civil Guard, and it WH)uld have been the height of meatiness, and, as 
Mr. Beadel has pointed out, a cruel meanness on the part of Government 
to expect the poon*r section to pay those <*harges. As regards the w'ork 
done by the force as a whole, I have already spoken, and as my remarks 
have been supplement'd by other gentlemen wdio have first-hand know- 
ledge of the subject, it seems needless to say more. 

The other financial objection taken has been to the recuning ex]>en- 
diture. Here again, Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri says that in the 
circumstances he will swallow anything permanent, but he will object 
to anything recurring'. Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri is }>crhaps misled 
as to wdiat the amount of this recurring expenditure is. It is not the 
figure of Rs. 1,23,603 which appears on page 2 of this memorandum, 
which incdudes the capital cost of motor transport and matters of that 
kind. The actual recurring expenditure involved in these j»ro- 
posals and wdll merely l>e the cost of the addition of 3 h(?ad 
constables and 30 sowars to the mounted force, together with the upkeep 
of their horses and equipment, syces, etc., and the running charges of 
the motor equipment which we are now giving. That being the case, I 
would ask Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri that now that he has RroughJ 
himself to swallow the camel, he^might let himself go a little further and 
try to swallow the gnat. 
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Otherwise, we have had criticisms of the second kind, which attack, 
the policy of Government. Now, on that we shall hear a great deal 
more in the course of the next one or two days with reference to various 
resolutions of which notice has been given, and I shall have to speak on 
^hem. That being so, I would prefer to reserve my remarks on that as- 
pect of the question for the present, especially as the motion before the 
Council now is merely for a financial grant I, of course, repudiate the 
suggestion that up to the 17th November all was peace and happiness, 
and that all our subsequent troubles were caused by the reasonle§B; 
unwarranted and misguided action of the local Government. Memories 
are proverbially short, but it is amazing to find it now argued after the 
lapse of only two months that really nothing occurred on the 17th, that 
really nothing much happened before that date, and that there is really 
nothing much to take note of at all, except, as I have said, the strange 
actions of the local Government. The allegation that Government was 
moved lo action merely at the instance of some big ** persons is an 
extraordinary perversion of the facts. After all who are the people who 
suffer most from the effects of hartals and boycott? Surely it is not 
the big people, who have their own motor cars, their own servants, and 
their own houses where they can lay in supplies. The people who suffer 
most are the small people; as Mr. Krishna Chandra Ray Chaudhuri 
has told us it is the wage-earners who suffer, inasmuch as they lose 
their wages ; it is the people who travel by tram and who either have to 
walk or to keep away from their places of business. It is just because 
it is the large majority of poor which suffers, that these tactics fulfil the 
no n-co-oix'ra tor’s object of spreading widely a feeling of unrest. 

In the light of what has been said this afternoon, and on the merits of 
the case, I think I am entitled to ask the Council to vote this grant. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI : May I rise to a point of 
explanation? I did not say that all the sums mentioned in the memoran- 
dum would be recurring charges, but that the recurring charges would be 
something approaching Rs. 1,28,000. 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER; I will give the member the 
exact figure if he cares to come and see me. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT (Babu Surendra Nath Ray); The 

question is that the sum of Rs. 2,08,462 which it is proposed to grant 
for expenditure under head “ 26. — Police ” be reduced by Rs. 1,49,189. 

The motion being put, a division was taken with the following 
result : — 

AYES. 


Ahmed, Mauivl R«h Uddin. 
Ahmed, Munthi dtfer. 

Aley, Mr. S. Mdhboob. 

Chermakar, Babu Ratik Chandra. 
Chaudhuri, Babu KIthorl Mahan. 
Chaudhuri, Ral Harendranath. 


Dae Gupta, Ral Bahadur NIbaran Chandra. 
Dutta, Babu Indu Bhuehan. 

Janah, Babu Carat Chandra. 

Karim, Mauhrl Abdul. 

Ka.-lm, Mauhrl Faihil. 

Khan, Mauhrl Hamld<ud-dln. 
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Khan, Mr. Raiaur Rahman. 

Khan Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur 
Mautwl Muhammad Ershad All. 
Makramall, Munshl. 

Mukhopadhya, Babu tarat Chandra. 
Natktr, Babu H«m Chandra. 


Ray, Kumar Shib tiMkharttwar. 
Roy, Babu Nallnl Nath. 

Roy Chaudhuri, Babu Sallaja Nath, 
iarkar, Babu Jogosh Chandra. 
Sarkar, Babu Rithindra Nath. 


NOES. 


Ahmod, Maulvl Yakulnuddin. 

All, Munshl Ayub. 

Atam, Khon Bahadur Khwaja Mohamed. 
Ban^fjea, the Hon'ble Sir Surendra Nath. 
Barton, Mr. H. 

Beadel, Mr. C. F. 

Biss, Mr. E. E. 

Bompas, Mr. C. H. 

Chaudhuri, the Hon'ble the Nawab Saiyid 
Nawab All, Khan Bahadur. 

Cohen, Mr. 0. J. 

Oas, Babu Bhismadev. 

Doss, Ral Bahadur Pyarl Lai. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

FaroquI, Mr. K. C. M. 

French, Mr. F. C. 

Goods, Mr. S. W. 

Cordon, Mr. A. D. 

Hopkyns, Mr. W. S. 

Huntingford, Mr. C. T. 

Kerr, the Hon'ble Mr. J. H. 

Lang, Mr. J. 

Larmour, Mr. F. A. 

Law, Raja Reshee Case. , 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 
the Hon’ble 

The Ayes hein^^ 22 and the Noes 


Malllk, Babu Surendra Nath. 

Mitter, the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. 

Morgan, Mr. C. 

Muiliek, Babu NIrode Behary. 

Pugh, Colonel A. J. 

Rahim, the Hon’ble Sir AbiMir. 

I Rauf, Maulvl Shah Abdur. 

! Ray, Ral Bahadur Upendra Lai. 

Ray Chaudhuri, Mr. Krishna Chandra. 
Robinson, Major-General W. H. B. 

I Roy, Babu Jogendra Nath. 

Roy, Maharaja Bahadur Kshaunish Chandra. 
Roy. Mr. BIJoy Prosad Singh. 

Roy, Ral Bahadur Lallt Mohan Singh. 
Salam, Khan Bahadur Abdus. 

SInha, Babu Surendra Narayan. 

Spry. Mr. H. E. 

Stark, Mr. H. A. 

Stephenson, Mr. H. L. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 

Swan, Mr. J. A. L. 

Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

Wheeler, the Hon'ble Sir Henry. 

Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 


48, ihe motion was lost. 


^ The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question is that the sum of 
Rs* 2,42,462 which it is proposed to prant for expenditure under head 
“ 2r).-^Police ” be reduced by half. 

The motion was put and lost. 


The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The question is that the sum of 
Rs. 2,08,462, which it is proposed to prant for expenditure under head 
“ 26.r— Police,” be reduced by Re. 1 only. 

The motion beinj? pqt, a division was taken with the following 
result : — 


AYES. 


Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Emaduddin. 
Ahmed, Maulvl Rah Uddin. 

Ahmed, Munshl Jafar. ^ 

Aley, Mr. S. Mahboob. 

AH, Munshl Amir 
All, Munshl Ayub. 

Charmakar, Babu Rasik Chandra. 
Chaudhuri, Babu Kishorl Mohan. 

Chaudhuri, Ral Harondranath. 

Dutta, Babu Indu Bhushan. 

Janah, Babu Sarat Chandra. 

Karim, Maulvl Abdul. 

Kama, Mautvl Fajrhil. 


j Khan, Maulvl Hamid ud-din. 

I Khan, Mr. Raiaur Rahman. 
Makramall, Munshl. 

Malllk, Babu Surendra Nath, 
Mukhopadhya, Babu Sarat Chandra. 
Nasker, Babu Hem Chandra. 

Ray, Kumar Shlb Shokhartswar. 

Roy, Babu Jogendra Krishna. 

Roy, Babu Nallnl Nath. 

Roy, Mr. BiJoy Prosad Singh. 

Roy Chaudhuri, Babu Sallaja Nath. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Suhrawardy, Mr. Husoyn Shahood. 


34 
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N0E8. 


AfnI, Nawabuida K. M., Khtn lahatfur. 
Aiam, Khan Baliadur Klmraja Moliamad. 
•antrjta, tht Hon’blt ttr turandra Nath, 
■arton, Mr. H. 

•eadtl, Mr. C. F. 

Blit, Mr. E. E. 

Bompat, Mr. C. H. 

Ohaudhurl, Mauhrl thah Muhammad. 
Chaudhurl, thi Hon'ble tha Nawab Balyld 
Nawab All, Khan Bahadur. 

Cohan, Mr. D. J. 

Dat, Babu Bhitmadav. 

Dat Qupta, Ral Bahadur NIbaran Chandra. 
Oott, Ral Bahadur Pyarl Lal. 

DuVal, Mr. H. P. 

Parequi, Mr. K. Q. M. 

Franah, Mr. F. C. 

Forrattar, Mr. 4. Campball. 

Ooada, Mr. S. W. 

Cardan, Mr. A. D. 

Hopkyni, Mr. W. t. 

Huntlngford, Mr. 0. T. 

Karr, tha Hon'ble Mr. 4. H. 

Lang, Mr. J. 


Larmour, Mr. F. A. 

Law, Raja Rathaa Cata. 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 
tha Hon*ble 

MIttar, tha Hon’bla Mr. P. C. 

Morgan, Mr. C. 

Mulllok, Babu Niroda Bahary. 

Pugh, Colonal A. J. 

Rahim, tha Hon'ble ilr Abd-ur. 

Rauf, Maulvl Shah Abdur. 

Ray Chaudhurl, Mr. Krishna Chandra. 

Ray Chaudhury, Raja Manmatha Nath. 
Robinson, Major-Cenaral W. H. B. 

Roy, Maharaja Bahadur Kshaunish Chandra. 
Roy. Ral Bahadur Lallt Mohan Singh. 

Roy, Raja Manlloll Singh. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stark, Mr. H. A. 

Staphanson, Mr. H. L. 

Swan, Mr. 4. A. L. 

Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

Whaalar, tha Hon’bla Sir Henry. 

Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 


The Ayes heinp 26 and the Noes 45, the motion was lost. 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler’s orij^inal motion was then put and 
agreed to. 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION (the 
Hon’ble Mn P. C. Mitter): T move “ thaf a sum of Rs. 6,247 he 
transferred from ‘31. — Education — Special' prant — Indian Education— 
pranta to non-Government special schools ' to the ‘ 41. — Civil WoAs — 
Public Works Department ’ for providing water connection iri^he 
hostels attached to the Tapannath Hall, Dacca.” 

It may be within the recollection of this Council that at the last 
budpet time, this Council voted for the erection of the Japannath Hall 
buildinp. That buildinp contains, amonpst other thinps, the main 
buildinp, with a hall, library, 16 tutors’ rooms and a common room for 
the students and two hostels, each to accommodate 100 students. Thf 
sanctioned estimate was about Rs. 3^ lakhs and was sanctioned by the 
Council in last year’s budpet. The hostels and buildinps were completed 
by the Public Works Department durinp the year. The Dacca 
TTniversity applied to the Government for the sanction of Rs. 6,247 for 
water connection and Rs. 29,000 and odd for electric installation. In 
view of the financial difficulties Gf)vernment could not take up the 
electric installations but was prepared to sanction the water connection. 
If the water connection be not sanctioned, the buildinp for which a 
larpe sum of money has been spent, cannot be used. I, therefore, 
ask the Council to vote for this small prant specially as Government has 
found the money by retrenchment. The sanction of the Council is 
necessary because we want to tran.^fer the expenditure from one head 
to another, namely, from the head “ Education ” to the head “ Public 
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"Works Department,” as this will have to be undertaken by the Public 
Works Department. 

The motion was put and a^rreed to. 

Th0 Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: I have the 
honour to move “ that a sum of Rs. 8,373 be transferred from 
‘ 32. — Medical — salaries — non-voted ’ to the head ‘ Salaries — voted ^ 
under the same major head to provide for the salary of an officer of the 
grade of Assistant Surgeon who has been appointed to hold a temporary 
post during the absence of an officer of the Indian Medical Service. 

This is a very small matter. It so happened that we were able to 
appoint, instead of an officer of the Indian Medical Service, an officer 
belonging to the grade of Assistai\t Surgeon. The salary of the officer 
of the Indian Medical Service is non-voted, but the salary of the 
Assistant Surgeon is voted. We have therefore got to transfer this 
from non-voted to the voted grant and I have the honour to place before 
the house the motion for the abo\e grant. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA; I move ” that 
a sum of Rs. 3,000 be transferred from the lum]> provision Sf Rs. 21.000 
(non-voted) under the head ‘ 33. — Public Health — Salaries for Director 
end Assistajit Director of Public Health ’ to the head ontingencies ’ 
of the Bacterioburical Depaitment of the Calcutta Medical College to 
meet the extra contingent expenditure of that Department. 

Here again there is a transfer from the non-voted head to the voted 
head for certain work which had to be carried out in the Bacterologic^il 
Department of the Medical College. I am sure this Council will vote 
grant. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: T move ” that 
a sum of Rs. 5,000 be transferred from head ‘ 33. — Pubic. 
Health — Pay of Health Officers and Sanitary Inspectors ’ to the head 
‘ 41. — Civil Works — Public Works ' for the completion of the Jangipur 
flood and flush extension .scheme.” 

Here again, Sir, the principle is the same or rather it operates in a 
different way. We provided a certain sum of money under the head ^ 
” Pubic Health ” in order to construct works of flushing and flood 
operations in Jangipur. This had to be transferred to the Public 
Works Department which had to carry out the work and my motion 
covers this work. T hope this House will agree to the motion. 

The motion was pui and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble the Nawab 8AIYID NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURir' 

Khan Bahadur: T move ” that a supplementary grant of Rs. 2,02,400" 
for expenditure under head ‘ 41. — Civil Works ' in connection with the 
partition of Midnapore.” ^ 

The circumstances in which' the Council is now asked to grant this^ 
sum of Rs. 2,02,400 are set forth in a memorandum, dated I9th January, 
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copies of #hicli have been circulated to the members of the Council. 
It will be observed that the total amount, Rs. 7,25,000 which His 
Excellency certified in pursuance of his decision to complete the building? 
project in connection with the partition of Midnapore District, was the 
salne as that provided in the Budj^et Estimates for 1921-22, which this 
Council declined to vote. Since then, in accordanee with the further 
decision come to by His Excellency, viz., to (dose the opeiations in the 
most economical way possible it has been necessary to incur further 
expenditure. At the time this further decision was communicated to 
the Public Works Department, contracts had been entered into for the 
construction of the more important bnildinps and the work on these 
buildings was in full swing*. In ad<ilition there w^as a running contract 
in operation for the manufacture and su]>ply din ing each of a numbc!- ot 
years of the bricks required for the work. 

The members of the Council as businessmen will, T think, agiee 
with me that it is not, as a rule, economically sound business to 
summarily resile from a contract as the party to the contract who is 
carrying out a work can justly claim to bo compensated for labour 
arrangemei^ made, materials ordered or brought to the work and loss 
of prospective profits on the work. 

Taking into consideration the progress already made and the 
circumstances governing the work, the Government of Bengal were ad- 
vised by the Public Works Department that the most economical way of 
closing dowm the work would be to complete those buildings which were 
under construction and to complete the manufacturing operations for the 
season which were then in full swing. This advice was accepted and in 
order to give effect to the arrangement and the decision that no provision 
should be made in the Budget of 1922-23, the Public Works Department 
has to meet a further expenditure this year of Rs. 2.02,400 over and above 
the amount spent under the certificates given by His Excellency. 

The Council is now asked to sanction this supplementarv grant in 
order to finally close down the work during the current year in the most 
economical way possible. 

With these remarks, I ask the Council to make this suppleu'entary 
grant. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


Resolutions 

(under the rules for the discussion of matters of general public interest.) 

Piece-work system of work in the Printing Department. 

Babu HEM CHANDRA BH ATTACH ARJI S This Council recom- 
mends to the Government^ — 

(i) that the piece-work system of work in the Printing Department 
of the Government of Bengal be discontinued; 
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or, in the alternative, — 

(it) that a mixed committee, consisting of official and non-official 
gentlemen and of representatives of the employees of the 
Printing Department, be appointed with a view to reporting 
on the possibility of abolishing the existing system of piece- 
work in the Printing Department of the Oovernment oi 
Bengal.” 

The mover spoke in Bengali in support of his resolution. An English 
translation of his speech is printed below : — 

Though it is certainly true that my principal resolution is in favour 
of the abolition of the piece-work system, yet those who are not well ai - 
quainted with the real state of things about the j)iece-\vork system may 
naturally think that men employed on the piece-work system get wages 
equal to the quantity and quality of the w'ork done by them, that that 
is quite sufficient for them, and there is nothing to comj)lain against. Jt 
is not so in fact. These piece-workers have w'ants and grievances at 
every turn. I shall not be able to describe fully the tale of their miseries. 
As it is necessary that the nnunbers of the Bengal Lc'gislative Coumdl if 
they want to learn accurately and without any mistake the condition ol 
piece-w'ork employee, should be fully ac(|uainted with the evil system 
under which they have to work, I submit this resolution before the 
Council. • 

I am stating briefly to this just Council of the British, composc'd of 
the representatives of this country, some of the wants and grievances of 
the piece-WH)rkeTs so far ns I have been able to learn them in the course of 
these tw^o years, though over and above these they have new grievan- 
ces every day. Even from this, many wdll be able to see whether this 
matter ought to be remedied or not. 

From a discussion only of the system on which piece-work employes 
are given their wages, it may be seen how they have to depend upon some 
paid servants. 

Ist. Section-holder— He enjoys a monthly salary. His duty is to 
distribute work among the piece-workers. 2nd. Store-keeper.— He 
too enjoys a monthly salary. Piece-workers are compelled to 
go to him for types after they have taken work from 
the Section-holder. 3rd. Case-suppliers.— He too is a salaried man. 
The Store-keeper sends to him slips or letters of order for the necessary 
“ cas§s.” 4. — Coolies or Bearers, — They too are salaried. The Case- 
supplier sends cases to officers through these coolies. 5th. Type-sup- 
plier.— The piece-worker has to seek his help if there is not sufficient 
quantity of the necessary tjqies in the cases sent. The poor, unfortunate 
officers perhaps come at 9 o’clock, and after spending nearly an hour or 
an hour and a half in getting clear of these five officers named above, they 
begin work after this length of time. 
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It should be remembered that though piece-workers are not paid for 
the time mis-spent in waiting on these men, yet these salaried men get 
paid for that very period. Just here, two kinds of interests are created 
in the same office and for the same work. The interest of one party is 
that their wages will be the higher, the earlier they can begin their work ; 
and the interest of the other party is that they will get their salary 
according to fixed rules though they work leisurely, no matter how much 
time is spent (in that way). However, the piece-workers first get their 
work in this way and then there is again Gth the galley-proof man. He 
too is salaried. The piece-workers tie up the matter which they have 
composed and carry that to him for pulling proof, either personally or 
through a salaried coolie. He will ppll a proof and send on the proof and 
the composing matter to the compositor through a bearer. The composi- 
tor will send the proof to the Section-holder named above. The Section- 
holder will send that proof for correction to 7th the first proof Reader. 
He too is a salaried man. ‘ The Reader will correct that and send that 
through the Section-holder to the compositor. The compositor will cor- 
rect it, divide it into pages and take it again in the same way to the (Sixth) 
pressman for getting a proof. After the proof has been pulled’and has 
again been sent in the same way to (8th) the Second Proof Reader — he 
too is a salaried man — through the Section-holder, he sends if- after correc- 
tion to the compositor in the manner already stated. After the composi- 
tor has corrected it and got a proof again in that way, it is sent on to the 
(9th) Third Proof Reader or Reviser — he too being a salaried man. He 
corrects or examines it and sends it on to the compositor. The com])osit- 
or corrects it again, gets a proof according to the rules stated above and 
sends it to the author through the Section-holder. After so much time, 
the work which the comj)ositor received, or the set-uj) work, has nearly 
come to a finisli. After the s(*t-up work has been finished and a copy of 
the proof has been sent to (10th) the (^unputer — also a salaried man — he 
fixes the w^ages for the work. If different computers are seated in differ- 
ent places and asked to compute independently the price of any one 
particular jiiece of work, then it wdll appear that the figures of na one 
man wdll agree wdth those of others, that is to say, every one computes 
after omissions by case. It is certainly true that these omissions are for 
the blank spaces, but the piece-workers spend their time and labour in pre- 
paring these blanks with materials. So, as there is no fixed rule for 
determining how much time is taken for how much work, and how much 
omission for not (‘omposing should be allow^ed for a certain space, the 
fate of the poor piece-work compositors depends ttn many occasions Ifentire- 
ly on the good washes or whims of these men. Many instances of such 
caprice will come to light only if the charge-files of the offices are examin- 
ed. 

Moreover, there are many such pieces of work the wages for which 
cannot be had even for two or three months. Because, it may be that 
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when a certain worker’s set-up work has almost been finished after going 
round in the way stated above, or even in the course of the work, the 
office heads send him the copy of some other urgent work. So that work 
is shelved in a half-finished or almost entirely finished state. That 
shelved work is resumed perhaps after a month or two or even a longer 
interval and, therefore, the wages too will he received at that time; 
for, he will not be paid, though the set-up work has been finished and only 
the proof or the revision remains to be done. It is only for the negligence 
of one or two salaried men that the poor piece-worker does not get his 
wages though he has laboured for it. But in many cases these wages 
cannot be had without difficulty. In many cases, the wages for the work 
done by one man is entered against the name of another. He gets the 
wages only if he be present at the office at that time and can find out the 
mistake. Otherwise, nothing will fall to his lot. (h)nsider if these 
abuses do not make the piece-work system, a terribly vicious system P 

Hour Work. — As soon as the set-up proof named above which was 
sent up to the author comes buck, the Section-holder notes the time on it 
and hands it over to the worker. The rack number is written at the top 
of the proof and the proof is taken to the (11th) Standing Keeper — he too 
being a salaried man. He orders the salaried coolies to get out the galley ; 
and the coinj> 08 itor corrects it, gets the proof pulled by the salaried Proof 
Pressman and gives it to the Section-holder after noting down the time of 
finishing it. The wages for sofne time are not paid lor one or two weeks 
or more between receiving it and giving it back. (Those who make 
those deductions are culled (dieckers — they too l>eing salaried men.) For 
example, there are dift'ertuit grades among officers, some being in the 
grade of Rs. 25, some of Rs. 30 and some of Rs. 40. Suppose one man is 
on the grade of Rs. 25 a month and .so he gets two annas and three pies 
an hour. Suppose he is given a piece of work at 12 o’clock ; about one 
hour is lost in getting clear of the Standing-Keeper, the Coolie, the Proof 
Pressman, the Supplier, etc., at the rate of ten minutes per man on the 
average. Suppose after this there is a turn for B or C types. Half an 
hour is spent in collecting these types through the Supplier and other 
superior officers. Again, it may so happen that the author has cither 
lengthened or shortened some space in the proof or has changed a type of 
12 iKiints to one of G point. For this sort of work the worker has general- 
ly to spend as much time as during the fresh set-up at the beginning. 
When the finishing time is taken down and the proof sent up, the Check- 
er thinks that that work could not have taken four hours and might have 
l>eei^ done in two houfts only. So, two hours are deducted. But the 
Checker perhaps has had no experience of composing. It is difficult for 
those who have no experience of a certain kind of work to understand 
h®w much time would be taken by a particular piece of work (of thlit** 
kind). Specially when such hour-wt)rk is given to a worker, some super^^ 
or officer, the Section-holder oi; his assistant, generally watches him 
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behind and takes down the time of finishing the work. That in spite of 
this fact and of the knowledge that the more work will they do, the more 
money they will get, there is the idea that they are neglecting their 
work — this is due only to the reprehensible character of the piece-work 
system . 

If all the grievances are dwelt in their details, the whole day will not 
suffice; so let me put some matters briefly before you. 

If piece-workers turn up later than the time fixed, they are penalised 
for half an hour for each quarter that they are late ; this means for them 
a double punishment. Suppose, the hour of attendance is fixed at 9, 
and if some one is late, through some accident, he will be panalised to 
late fine for half an hour. The fine will be realised from the hour-work 
mentioned before. Again, he is fined the wages for half an hour to be 
deducted from his later work for half an hour. But the half-hour by 
which he is late is also cut for wages, for he is a piece-worker. If any 
one has to absent himself for six or seven days or more, he will be fined 
at the rate of 2, 3, 4 and 5 annas per day ; but he has no means of meet- 
ing these fines without incurring debt. Suppose, a worker is absent 
for six days, for which he is fined at the rate of four annas per day but 
he gets nothing for these G days. The? fine will be deducted from what 
he will earn by his labours of the next .week, is it not double punishment ? 

2. These workers get none of the Sundays, medical leave, privilege 
leave, casual leave and gazetted holidays. During these holidays they 
will stay at home and do nothing count the beams on the ceiling. 

The office remains closed for a long time during the X’mas and the 
l^ijah holidays. So these workers si)end in one half of these months 
what they have earned by their hard work in the other half, and so tor 
the upkeep of his parents, wife and children, he has to seek the helj) 
of the Kabuli. If absence is caused by his own illness, or that of some 
body in the family, his siuwices will he dispensed with on account of long 
absence, unless he (‘an submit a medical certificate from a qualified 
doctor. He may be attacked by cholera in a lemote village, and for 
want of money, perhaps, with (extreme difficulty, he gets treatment of 
some sort ; or it may be there is no doctor in that village ; hut no certificate 
froip a kaviraj or a doctor of any other kind will do. Not only owing to 
the attack of the disease and to get medicine and diet, has he to run into 
debt, and his earning in the month is nil, but he must run into further 
debt to procure a medical certificuitc. They being piece-workers, get 
no leave in Sundays and other holidays; but they will be dismissed if 
they make something by working in other presses on these holidays, 
because they are Government servants. You ar^poor, it does not nfatter 
much if you live or die, but this (working elsewhere) impairs prestige... 

3. They are indeed fined in case they are absent or late; bn^^wben 
on coming to office, time lost because they get no work or type, etc.y 
they have to remain contented only with passing their hand overlthfir 
belly, and pass that time, as extra, like honoraiy workers. After a 
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series of protest against such things on the 15th July, 1920, both the 
India and Bengal Governments notified to the effect that piece-workers 
sitting idle for want of work, should be paid for such time at the rate 
at which they are paid for working periods. This makes it clear that 
this grievance of piece-workers is true, and Government issued this 
notice as matters like this used to happen. But it is not ])ossihle that a 
disadvant-age that has existed so long, will disappear altogether. 
Because, if for a piece of work the workers has to approach salaried men 
10 or 12 times, he will inevitably lose an hour at the nite of 5 minutes ])er 
visit. But we have not lieard of a single instance in which a worker 
has got the pay of those lost periods in the full one year tlnit has jtnssed 
since ]ft20. Making claims on the jwiy of lost periods cjin be said to 
be nothing but bringing charges ag-ainst higher officers, and n'ciirring 
the indignation of higher officers by exposing their inefficiency. Though 
it is triK* that any poor brethren are losing daily 2 to 3 hours, they can- 
not (daim any thing, lest they should lose their enijdoyment. The work- 
ers in the India Piess and the Bengal Jhess, though mit similar, are 
fettered by almost similar jiiece-w'orks regulations. In the last few 
months it even hajipenod, that many piece compositors had to sit idle for 
want of work throughout tin* day, and return home in the evening 
like men on honorary work. And ai>plying foi- pay for periods 
spent in idling, accoidlng to Goveiiiment notification, AIiuhhI ITossain, 
Mohammad Junas, Babu Khan, Sheik Bakali and sonn‘ others 
of the tyj)e Foundry Dejiartment, have lost their jiosts 
Some senior compositors, too, apjilying for pay foi' jieriods thus 
wasted, were told by tlie Superintendent in clear tmans, that they would 
be‘^)ai<l only for work and would never be paid for sitting imu tive during 
“ idling ” time. Of course, this t(K)k jdaci* in the India Branch Press. 
So workers of Bengal Press, in sj»ite of their having gr ievances, are 
remaining silent over the matter. This will come out on imjniiy. The 
following incident will make it clear how' piece-workers are wholly in the 
grip of salaried men. I learm, that a disagreement arising between a 
compositor and a proof-press man of Section VITI on 27th January, 1922, 
the thing went up to the Superintendent for decision; the Deputy and 
the Overseer too were present there. It was alleg(‘d that when the 
compositor, finishing composing went to the Pr-oof-man with his matter 
for proof-reading, the Proof-man wanted a bribe. But the compositor 
disagreeing, his galley was not pulled for proof and thus the hitch 
originated. We have got proof now that many compositors thus not 
agreeing to pay bribes, become loser; while some get through after 
being obliged to pay something. I think this can be proved true on 
inqu^. Thus many an unfortunate man is harassed and insulted. 
Go^only knows what decision has been finally arrived at in regard to * 
’‘tbifi complaint. 

Piece-work involves much running, walking and physical labour. 
$0 up to 30 or 35 years of age, ofte’s income is comparatively large ; but 
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thenceforward, it fails; and at 40 or 45, a man becomes unfit; and to 
live on afterwards, in this poor country of malaria and other contagious 
diseases, is only a torture. But to retire before one is 55 years of age, 
stands seriously in the way of one’s getting a pension. 

Moreover, press-work involves much hard labour, and a poison, 
named leadTpoison, spreads over the whole system in such a way that not 
to sj)eak of living up to 55 years, long before that (workers) are attack- 
ed with fell diseases, and become unfit for any work. On medical 
examination it will be found that 99 per cent, of press-workers have 
fallen victims to lead-poisoning and more than 90 per cent, of them 
have been rendered unfit. I hear, a few days ago, a doctor visited the 
Press, and on examination reported almost in this sense. 

• At the age of 40 or 50 (the worker’s) income falls down ; but by that 
time his family consisting of wife, sons and daughters, attains to big 
dimensions. A little thinking about his situation at this time will 
enable us to feel the sufferings caused by the piece-system. 

In such old age,i.c., at 55 years of age, the pension that is granted on 
a calculation of the average income of the last five years (of service) is 
not sufficient to meet his own boarding expenses ; so, necessarily, in this 
old decrepit age, he has to fall back upon the practice of begging oi* some 
other occupation and continue so up to the moment of death. It has also 
been found that 75 per cent, of workers have departed this world just on 
the eve of, or by the time, pension has bet'orne due to them. It is doubt- 
ful if any of those, who have survived in broken health by this hard 
labour, and received that small pension, have been able to enjoy it 
beyond two or three years. As (these workers) have to work un(}er 
•many disadvantages, not even 50 per cent, of them become entitled to a 
pension ; because, they have to become permanent. 

As it is very difficult for piece-workers to be permanent, those who 
are working have not been able to become so even after 10, 15 or 20 years 
of service. On inquiry more than half (of such employees) will be found 
, to be temporary. They do not get any leave, and for any necessary 
absence are marked as “ irregular ” and difficulties are put in their way 
in everything. Suppose, I get ill one year and am confined to bed for 
two or three months ; it is true that I go unpunished on submission of a 
medical certificate; but in similar circumstances salaried men are allow- 
ed leave, pay for the period of leave, and also get the remark ‘‘ regular.” 
But the wheel of the fate of piece-workers revolves the other way. The 
piece-work system is responsible also for this. 

They work from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., but they are paid only for g hours 
because there is an interval of one hour for tiffin, but piece-worker| are 

• not paid for that one hour. For they are no men and what have to 
^do with tiffin? This tiffin is only for salaried men. So some wilf^' 

paid for sleeping an hour, when others will go contented after %oing 
the ” honorary ” work of counting the beams. 
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Thoug^h it ^ superfluous to speak of many other wants and grievances 
now, yet you of course understand from the above illustration that, in 
order to finish his work, every compositor has to work under the super- 
vision of at least 9 or 10 officers getting fixed monthly salary. Paid men 
are entitled to extra allowance for doing overtime work, but nevertheless 
the wages of the compositors depend on their fitness and to no small 
degree, on the promptness and sincerity of the said paid officers. As, 
thanks to their system of conducting work, compositors can get a proja*!* 
supply of work and materials for work, so also the officers may be forced to 
sit (idle) as honorary men for want of them. Two rules jirevail in the 
same office because almost half of the employees get a monthly pay, while 
the other half are piece-workers. It subserves the interest of one party 
that time should pass while it is the interest of the other to finish work 
rapidly. Here lies the root of all the trouble. Kvery monthly paid em- 
ployee gets sejiarute wages if he works over time, that is, for extra hours. 
Hence it is quite natural that they shouhl try to earn something over and 
above their pay by working overtime and carry the earning home. (Vm- 
sequently, for greater earning, they cause as much delay as they possibly 
can make with safety in the pn^gress of the work that is being done during 
the fixed office hours. This makes it clear that, as the indiffeience of the 
paid employees to work, for satisfying their own ends, opens an avenue for 
extra income for one party, so also it shortens the means of income for the 
other. It is (juite natural that in such cases a litth* misunderstanding will 
gradually arise. Though it is true that by their notification dated the 
Ifith July, ]9LM), (lovernment promised to pay wages for jjeriods thus lost, 
yet in order to claim the wages for such periods it becomes necessary in 
many cases to bring charges of indifference, bias or selfishnes against 
higher officers. The chances of loss are greater than those of gain if the 
higher officers become displeased or angry. This has been proved true, in 
a similar case, from the India Branch Press. It must be admitted that it 
is foolishness to live in water and at the .same time to (juarrel with the 
crocodile. 

As there are many.blemishes in the system of piece-work and as higher 
officers posses undisputed authority of distributing work, it may be that 
they single out those items of work (which are easily done and also c arry 
high wages) and distribute them to their favourites. Others, though 
labouring under difficulties and keenly feeling the disadvantages of this, 
get no means of remedy. Do not think that their miseries end with this 
littlewftlone. There is no remedy if the Computer or Examiner (who ex- 
amines the work and estimates the price) fixes the price according to his 
* flirn sweet w ill, because in such cases nobody dares to quarrel, even if 
therft may be downright injustice. J'he piece-system is alone responsible 
for the spread of nepotism and partiality towards the favourites by the 
officers'at the time of the distribution of work. 
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Spending a long time amidst the toilsome daily duties and as a result 
of work without holidays, the health of 99 per cent, of men becomes 
shattered untimely. It is a matter of great regret that, whereas, as a 
result of long service, the pay of paid men increases as their age advan- 
ces, the income of the unfortunate piece-workers gradually decreases 
as a result of advanc ed age, physicjal weakness and consequent inability 
to do sufficient work. At the time when the expenses of their family 
incu-ease and their pension dej)ends on their income, their income decrea- 
ses very much. The work of the printing department is so very onerous 
and over and above, the system of rest or holiday being unknown, they 
have to undergo no end of suffering in their lives. It will not be out of 
place to mention here that the two sahibs, Messrs. Deane and Jjewis, 
introduced the j)iece-work system in 1875. When they first introduced 
this piece-work system of their country, the employees strongly protest- 
ed against it and many even went on strike. The higher officers sum- 
moned each oiie of them, temjjted them in many ways and showing the 
way of gain, told them to work for some time and promised to abolish 
the system if they found it inconvenient, (k)nseqiiently, everybody 
agreed to it esjjecially as deduction for i)lanks, pie-picking, the ahnoy- 
ance cmiised by checkers and otlier impediments, which have at present 
beconw' the causes of want and grievance did not then stam] in the way. 
'Ihen as the grievances began to appear gradually and new rules began 
to be introduced, the employees became^ excited and the strike in 190f5 
occurred. At the time of this strike the separation of the j)ost of Sec- 
tion-holder, etc., the declaration of Headmen as monthly-paid servants, 
the remedying of certain other inconveniences and the promise to do so 
(with yet others) brought the strike to an end. It has been noticed that 
whenever a strike has occurred, the authoiities have dec.reased the 
rigour of certain wants and grievances and offered certain new advan- 
tages. But these do not continue to the end and then again, like the 
tightening of the reins of a horse, they become gradually severe and 
many such wants and grievan(‘es remain, as the employees cannot pub- 
licly express them and so conceal their sorrows wuthin their hearts. 
This is true, but where wull the accumulated gas go? It bursts out at 
the proper hour, that is, strikes are brought into being. So again from 
1919 to June, 1920, the employees made various petitions beginning 
from the liigher officers up to the Viceroy, to make them fixed paid 
servants, with a view to have their wants and grievances redressed, and 
being disappointed, they at least resorted to a strike. What is the 
reason that prompted these poor employees, nearly 10 to 15 thousand 
men, of Government printing establishment at Calcutta, Simla, Delhi, 
Patna, Bombay, etc., to go on strike and remain idle for two or th^e 
months and resort to begging for their livelihood? Knowing that tiro 
introduction of the pay sy.stem will make them get less, in their early 
life than their income under the piece-work system why do the employees 
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want it? If none of all these men wants this system, we fail to under- 
stand the reason of Government’s keeping it up by force. When the 
strike in 1920 occurred, the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Ranerjea on 
hearing of the wants and grievances of the strikers, strongly protested 
against them, discussed the subject with Mr. A. C. Chatterji sitting in 
the Bengalee office of his own and Mr. Chatterji promised to consult 
with Sir Thomas Holland regarding the matter. Then at the spring 
sitting of the Council of State, when Mr. G. 8. Khaparde started a 
strong agitation in the matter, Sir Surendra Nath Ranerjea sided with 
^im, pointed out that those men never got any leave or off-day and 
criticised the system. Who knows whether or n(»t he will to-day advise 
the Government of Bengal for the .sake of justice? I hope that he will 
certainly make arrangements for what he has understood 1o be unjust 
but really true. Government often say that if the pay system be intro- 
duced, regular w’ork will not be done and they will be tlu’ losers. But 
let me ask how it is that the employees of Government, merchant and 
private presses, such as, the Private Secretary’s l^ress, the Poli(*e Com- 
missmner’s Press, the llarjeeling Press, the (\ T. T). Press, the Presses 
of the Enf/hsJiinn?} , the Sfafesvian and of Messrs. Newunan & Co., et<’., 
get fixed pav and their number in each Press is almost four or five or 
six hundreck Still tliey make profits each month, after deducting the 
expenses. Especially Messrs. Jral (^hand and Sons take contract work 
from Govei-nment Press and make profits in spite of retaining two or 
three thousand men under them on fixed pay. Government alone 
become losers when they are asked to pay poor men! In every act 
performed by them, we Imve been noticing the partiality of Govern- 
ment as between the rich and the poor. 

These piece-workers could not manage their affairs with what they 
earned even when they worked from 10 to 5, for their wages w’ere fixed 
w’ith a view to the prices of things in the year 1875. The percentage of 
increase in the prices of things since 1875 A. T). can be determined by 
calculation. However, when during the last w’ar, the salaries of employ- 
ees were increased on all sides, the salaries of these men also were in- 
creaged by 25 per cent. It is certainly true that when these men could 
not manage even with this, that salaries were increased by 40 per cent., 
but the hours of work were changed from 7 hours, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
to 9 hours from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. In other words, while formerly they 
got wages for a day and a half by working 9 hours, they now get wages 
for one day only for 9 hours. In that case the increase of 40 per cent, 
is a(*counted for by the (increase of) time. View’ed justly, these men 
have got no increase whatever. It is certainly true that in fmr count ly 
the sufferings of many cows and goats are alleviated by the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, hut no means has been adopted for 
the alleviation of the sufferings of these unfortunate labourers. 
If any means is discovered at all, it gradually becomes something like 
the (story of the) ** Distribution of cakes by the monkeys.” 
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These labourers work hard to the point of death till the sweat of 
their heads falls to their feet, and the blood of their body is turned into 
water, they do not pay any heed to that — they do not want salaries of 
one or two thousand rupees a month, they do not want carriages and 
horses, or they do not want two-storeyed houses to live in — they only 
want to preserve their self-respect by filling their bellies, by eating two 
handfulls and wearing one piece of course cloth, along with their sons, 
daughters, wives, mothers and fathers. But the higher authorities show 
niggardliness even in these trifling matters. In the course of the last 
five years, the prices of things have gone up at least by 300 per cent., bi\^ 
what in proportion to this has been the percentage of increase in the 
wages of these men? What little there has been is only a trifle. But 
look up and see how much oil is being poured upon heads which are 
already oily. In order to allow those who are getting salaries of one 
thousand a month to keep up their prestige somehow on account of higher 
prices of things, their salaries have been increased by two, four or five 
hundred rupees. On the other hand, there was an increase of only two or 
or four rupees upon the Rs. 20 of the wages of those men who really \^ofk 
hard and whose blood is turned into water in attempting to increase that 
amount. It is because of such acts of injustice that there have occurred 
and are still occurring such frequent strikes in Bengal and for these 
reasons there may begin, in the near future, strikes, in the flame of which 
not only the whole of Bengal, but the whole of India will be burnt to 
destruction. 

I therefore earnestly pray that Government in recognition of thevse 
cricumstances form a committee to solve these matters satisfactorily. 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of FINANCE (the Hon’ble 
Mr. Kerr)! I rise to a point of order. As far as I can gather, the speaker 
is discussing the Government of India Bress. He has already exceeded 
the time-limit; so I would suggest that he should confine his remarks 
to the Government of Bengal IVess. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The extra five minutes that I gave you 
have been exceeded ; I am afraid you cannot continue further. 

Mr. F. A. LARMOUR: I regret I am unable to follow the previous 
speaker on the niceties and arguments which he has used, and I am afraid 
that he may not be able to follow me. He hfcs spoken in the interest 
of a single industry only. I speak as one who has been amidst labour 
and who has been a large employer of labour for close upon half a cen- 
tury. I have come to the conclusion that daily labour is neither in the 
interest of the employer nor the employee. I propose to give you a few 
instances where it has come vividly to my notice. In one particular 
case, in my own business, there were some men who weiye paid by the 
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montli. Their salary was Rs. 18 per month and it was with the great- 
est difficulty and by constant driving that we got eighteen rupees^ worth 
of work out of them ; they wore often idle. The point became sorae-^ ' 
what acute and we had a friendly discussion with these workmen. All, 
in one accord, asked to be placed on piecework and to be paid a certain 
sum per article they completed. We agreed to that. Let me tell you 
that in the first week of the introduction of this system in that particular 
workshop each one of these men earned in the course of a week more 
than they earned in any month for three years previously. As I have 
said^ 1 do not understand the intricacies of the printing business, but 
I am convinced of this, that where industrial men put their heads to- 
gether, go to their employers, diftcuss knotty questions thev can come 
to agreements, it is always better for both the parties that it should be -r 
piecework. Again, only the other day, T should say before the last Durga 
Piijah holidays there were some workmen in my employ, a small gang 
of ten in number, who altogether took away Rs. 400 for ten days work; 
that is to say, each one of these men earned no less than Rs. 4 per head 
^r day. Such a thing. Sir, is impossible in day labour. We have 
many of our workmen who are paid daily wages coming to us and asking 
us to re-organise the system and place them on contract work and abo- 
lish day labour as far as possible. You can easily see that in many 
industrial businesses, this is 'impossible. There must be a certain 
amount of day labour, but we find that it requires a good deal more 
supervision. The men are not punctual at their work. Those who work 
by contract are always present lu’fore their hour and work hard all day. 
The day laboui’er comes as near to the time-limit as possible. TTe gene- 
nilly comes just a little late, but since the introduction of small fines 
for late hours, it has, to a certain extent, stopped. For absence, the 
day labourf’i* wants to be paid, especially on the occasion of a death, 
funeral, sickness, or marriage in his family. TTe demands and expects 
to be paid for all holidays. The contract man has none of these advan- 
tages. He has to work to earn his living and take what he can earn 
by piece labour. I know of another instance where a workman in 
Calcutta was drawing annas ten a day. Tt was not enough but he was 
Uever absent and worked well; as a reward his employer put him up to 
annas twelve a day. The second month after his pay was increased he 
was absent four days in the month. Owing to the increased cost of 
food-grains, cloth, etc., his pay was put up to Re. 1 per day but he was 
then absent six days in the month. That man at the present moment 
is drawing Re. l-2-(T and he is invariably absent seven or eight days 
in the month. To his employer this is proof positive that when he was 
paying that man only ten annas a day, it w'as sufficient for his wants, 
and that the day labourer only w^ts sufficient to keep him* going; if he 
can earn enough in 4 days to carry him along for six days he will absent 
for two days : he has no idea of saving money, and that, in itself, is one 
of the reasons why I say that contract work is better for the employee. 
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We can take any industry in this great city. Take, for instance, the 
loading of ships with coal. If you paid by day labour, it would 
' pefbaps take you a month to get your ship away. If you pay a certain 
sum per ton for putting the coal on board the ship, whatever the increase 
dn th(‘ rate may be, they would put that coal in, in the quickest possible 
time, and earn the most they could and then enjoy a little leisure and have 
sufficient money in hand to wait for the next job to come along. It is 
not a question of doing as liH,le work and drawing as much pay as 
possi})le. C^)ntract men seldom, if ever, come to us — and I have taken 
<hc trouble* to inquire from other industries in Calcutta — with medical 
certificates for which they have no use whatever. But the day labourer 
is constaTitly producing medical certificates. Common humanity 
prompts an employer, where he is .satisfied that the man is really ill, to 
give him an allowance during his illness and this point has been brought 
to my notice as well as to others, and T have given such men allowances 
when T knew that they were really ill. But there are people who also 
ex|>ect to get allowances; men who have gone to their villages on leave 
often send certificates that they were ill and will join their employment 
after one week, yet the next day you may see one of those men strolling 
along Chowringhee B-oad, T)h\irrumtollah, or probaldy by your own 
'door. Tt means but one thing: that the man has somci temporary 
employment, and he is earning more money outside* than he receives 
from his employer y(‘ar in and year out, and so is letting down his 
employer for the sake of putting a little extra money in his own pocket. 
T do not speak from hear.say: T (*an give you living instances in whic'h 
this is occurring. I can give you cases in Calcutta at the present time, 
and this is one of my reasons why I sav, as one of my men onc(* told me, 
“ daily work never pays the master.^’ Tt is not only in India but all 
over the world. Daily work is not good for either emplover or employee. 
It is onlv a means of getting as much as a maTi can, and giving as little 
as possible*. There are* certaiidy, T grant ye)u, exceptions to be taken: 
(del age, feir instance, A men who is going down-hill in the sere and 
yellow leaf e)f life, (*annot be expee'ted to have the same energy in him 
as the ye)unger n:en who are employed with him : but here again, conies 
the (juestion of daily labour. A daily labourer, I have never yet known 
make any provision for his future, but depends on the chapter of af^i- 
dents as to whether he will die a b(*ggar, or whether he will die living 
on others, or uheiher he will continue to work on till he dies. Men who 
have to earn their living by contract work are invariably more provident ; 
they put by a little money, either buy land or house; I can give you two 
or three instances when the.se men have been to their employers and 
have consulted them as to the advisability of buying 6 per cent. Govern- 
ment paper, and whether the employer thought that a safe investment, 
and whether he himself had invested any of his own money in the 
(> per cent. An employee of my own produced Rs. 1,000 only last month 
and told me he had saved that money during the last 15 months from 
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his labours. ThessMre only a few reasons. I can go on ad infinitMim 
pfiving the reasons why I advocate the contract vsysteni of work in 
ferenc?e to daily labour. I know this, that there arc, ns the last speaker* 
said, intricacies in the printing department, but if you reduced every- 
thing to daily work, what will happen ? The compositor will make the- 
jfreatest number of mistakes possible, so that it will take a much longer 
time for these papers to come back to him, and he will be sitting: idle 
amusing himself till they come back. I cannot advise much on this 
jmatter, but I think that the mover of the resolution and others inter- 
es^d might meet together and settle points between them. 

* Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: After the unfortunate 
story that has been unfolded by* my friend Balm Hem Chandra 
Bhattacharji regarding the difficulties under which the piece-workers ^ 
labour and the hard rules under which they have got to work, I think I 
should support his resolution. If what Mr. Larmour says be true, and 
if it be really a profitable system of work as he says — if it be really a 
system which yields the best income for the least work, then, am T to 
"^understand that a representative of the workers is asking, by the aboli- 
tion tjf this system, for a further reduction in the uncertain income of 
the piece-W(irke7‘s ? Certaiiily, I <*annot believe that my frieml. 
Mr.*Bhattacharji is going against the very interests whii*h he re]>resent8. 

Moreover, I cannot undersbtnd what harm there can l>e in referring 
matter to a Committee. If the Committee approves of the abolition 
of the system, then and then only, the system will go, otherwise not. 1, 
therefore, supimrt the alteiyiative resolution of Babu Hem Chandra 
Bhattacharji, riz.^ the resobition to refer the matter to a mixed cotn- 
rcittee. 

Mr. KRISHNA CHANDRA RAY CHAUDHURI: Last year we had " 
this verv thing discussed at length and the same arguments brought 
forward now were advanced then. It was explained by my friend Babu 
Hem Chandra Bhattacharji that something new has happened since he 
last spoke on the subject, and I now find that there is a general outcry 
in Calcutta and other places where there are Government presses against 
thiti system, and the fact is that the workers are not so much adverse 
to the system of piece-work itself, as to the time that lapses by the 
delinquency on the part of the salaried supervisors. That is the crux of 
the whole situation. These supei-visors do not exert themselves to see 
that these poor piece-workers get their pay as soon as possible. I 
mentioned this matter t^Mr. Kerr and asked him to make a department- 
al inquiry and punish those who have been neglecting their duty — in 
exploitation of cheap labour in the Bengal Secretariat Press. We know 
all the world over this system was recognised as the system in the 
industrial world as being the cheapest for the employer, but since then a 
more humanitarian spirit has more or less been introduced into the 
piece-syktem. The idea of the piece-work system in those days in l^urop^ 
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and Aiherica was something like get out as much nifik from the cow with 
the worker and to feed the cow so long as it milked, and then to send il to 
the pinjrapole. Now they have a more humanitarian spirit.- They have 
shortened the number of hours; have reduced it to 52, have introduced a 
better bonus system and the rest of it. I would like to impress it on 
Mr. Kerr that in view of this new system introduced all the world over, 
labourers have been working under better conditions, and I would like 
this humanitarian treatment meted out to them as regards wages and 
working hours. We have heard Mr.Bhattacharji’s complaint about thf 
medical certificates always demanded from the men when they, are iu. 
or their relatives are ill. This question of leave has been the chief 
cause of the recent strikes. Refusal of leave was the cause of the four- 
teen days’ strike on the East Indian Railway recently; simple provi- 
'Sion ought to be made for granting leave to workers when such leave 
is absolutely essential. Workers must not l)e thought liars and medieval ; 
certificates should not he insisted uj)on on every application for feave. 
Such cases should be gone into and every man coming and asking for 
leave should be granted leave if it is found necessary. 

I think if Mr. Kerr promises to modify the system so far ai^ the 
supervision of salaried men and other things such as leave is concerned 
there would be no necessity to press this resolution ; a fresh department- 
al inquiry by Mr- Kerr would be more effectual. 

At this stage the Council was adjourned for 15 minutes. 

After the adjournment. 

Babu INDU BHUSHAN DUTTA; I beg to support the resolution 
that has been so ably moved by mv friend Babu Hem Chandra Bluitta- 
. (diarji. The matter has been fully discussed in this Council before and 
he has given very lucid arguments in favour of his resolution, so I need 
not go into details, I rvould only like to point out to the Council and 
the Hon’ble Member in charge, certain facts which have been brought 
to my notice. It seems that in almost all printing presses, both private 
and mercantile, in Calcutta, the piece-work system is not in vogue; the 
employees are hired on fixed pay. Even in a firm like that of Messrs. Lai 
Chand & Sons, employee.s are on fixed pay; that shows that it is more 
economical than the system adopted by Government. It seems that in 
Bengal, in the Private Secretary’s printing Press, the Police Commis- 
sioner’s Press, the Calcutta G.I.D. Press, the Museum Press, the Dar- 
jeeling Secretariat Press, the piece-syslem is not in vogue. If all these 
establishments can be run economically and efficiently on a system which 
has been tried in almost all private presses, I do not see why the Govern- 
ment of Bengal alone should continue a system wffiich has been complained 
against by almost all the workers under that system. It seem^ to me 
that this one of the systems of work which have a chance of degene- 
rating the labourer, against which all labour movements of world 
iiave been crying so much lately. As a committee has been appointed 
by the Government of India to look into this matter, I suggest that the 
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Bengal GovernmeiitA • should consider this matter syrapathetichHy and 
see that the -grievances of these workers are removed as soon as possible. 

. Tlil>foii*ble Mr. KERR: When this question was before the Council 
last^^pril, it could not be brought up for final decision, because the time 
for moving resolutions had expired. But I received a deputation of the 
members of this Council, of whom you, Sir, were one, who were impress- 
ed by the arguments which had been brought forward in the course of 
the debate and who wanted ta satisfy themselves as to the state of affairs 
ii the'press; Mr. Marr and I took these members round the press, and I 
think we satisfied them that this piece-work was the only system which 
could be adopted. The small presses referred to by Mr. Indii Bhiishan 
Dutta, the Private Se'cretary’s Pressi^ fhe Commissioner of Police’s Press 
and so on, are on all entirely different footing. There are at most half 
a dozen compositors in these presses, work comes in irregularly and 
-waries from time to time, and it would not be possible to pay on any 
system of piece-work. Rut in the Government press there are nearly 
300 compositors, and T think the deputation, which came round the press 
with me last April, were convinced that no other system could be adopt- 
ed. The work of a compositor in the press is of a niggling and tiresome 
deaoription. I am sure that any one of us working as a compositor 
would find it difficult to do justice to our employers unless we had the 
direct incentive of piece-work to make us work- This system prevails 
in many of the skilled trades in ftngland and it is in fact preferred by the 
workers to a system of daily wages for the reasons which Mr. Larmour 
has so clearly explained. In presses in England, I think piece-work is 
universal, and as a matter of fact the piece-rates in Calcutta, which have 
been prepared by Mr. Norton, are based on the latest schedules of piece- 
rates in force in London. If this piece-work were abolished, the men 
could not be paid salaries equal to their present rates of pay, and it is 
noteworthy that this demand for the abolition of the i)iece-system does 
not come from the men themselves. It comes from Babu Hem Chandra 
Bhattacharji, who is a well known opponent of piece-work and from 
certain persons associated with him in very laudable endeavours to 
improve the conditions of work in Government and private presses in 
Calcutta. The demand for the abolition of piece-work does not certain- 
ly at the present moment come from the men themselves, and for very 
good reasons ; the men know perfectly well that if this system of piece- 
work were changed into a system of daily or monthly pay, they would 
earn a^i^ood deal less than they do at present; the output of work would 
undoubtedly be very m^ch less than at present, and consequently 
Government would have to employ more men and pay each individual 
less than they do at present. The printing charges of the local Goverij-i* 
ment would be increased under that system, because, if you introduce* 
daily or "Inonthly wages, you will hive to make provision for md^e 
supervision than is necessary now, when it is to the interest of each man 
to put imui much work as he can. The size of the press would also have 
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to be increased owingp to the necessity of employing moT^ men, and the 
abolition of the piece-system would only result in injury toT the ]^aeiit 
hands and increased expense to Government. These are the ^ genewl^ 
objections to the abolition of piece-work. I do not deny that ther^^ara 
certain defects in working piece-work in a large esiablishmeftt side 
by side with salaried hands. Some of these defects Babu Hem Chandra 
Bhattacharji has dealt with, and I shall have something to say aljfout 
them later, but the deputation which met last April went very thoroughly 
with me into the grievances which existed among the piece-workers at 
that time. These grievances we found were four in number. The first 
was that the piece-worker could never take any holidays on any sort 
of pay ; if they had to take holidays for medical or family reasons or any 
other reasons, they had to go without pay. We were impressed by the 
hardship which this caused to the piece-workers especially when they fall 
ill. We addressed the Government of Tijdia on the subject; we admitted^, 
that the piece-worker’s pay is so cah ulated as 1o give him a living wage, 
and to allow him to take a cerlain number of days off in ilie year ; as a 
matter of fact piece-workers do take a considerable number of days off, 
but we urged upon the (Government of India that if was hard on them 
if their j)ay was entirely stopped during a i)eriod when they were unable 
to work through no fault of their own. 8o we recomuK'ndcd that they 
should be given a ceHain amounf of leave on medical cerfificate on 
average pay; the Government of India not only sanctioned this pro- 
posal but have gone further and suggest that these ])ie(‘e-workers should 
be entitled to 16 days’ leave on average ])ay in each year for any reason 
whatsoever* That system we pro])ose to introduce in our press with 
effect from the beginning of the next financial year. That disposes 
of one of the grievances which were jmt before us last April, and dis- 
poses of it in a manner which is more liberal than the demand of the 
piece-workers. 

The second grievance was in regard to the counting of service for 
jHmsion. There are at present some rather comi>licated rules in force 
as to the conditions under which temporary service in the press may 
eventually count for j^ension. We recommended to the GoverOmelot of 
India certain improvements in these terms; we have just had a reply 
which does not sanction our proposals in full. I have not had time to 
go into the matter yet, but Mr. Norton tells me that he is strongly of 
oinnion that the Government of India’s proposals do not meet tie case 
and that we shall have to go up again and represent to them hard- 
ship caused if our original proposals are not sanctioned. I propose to 
go into that matter ns soon as I can get .leisure, and if we find that 
Mr. Norton’s contention is correct, we shall again move the Govem- 
pient of India to sanction more liberal terms. 

. Then as regards the question of the average earnings to be taTcen into 
calculation in arriving at the pension of piece-workers, the Council pro- 
bably know that in the case of ordinary servants of Governmint their 
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pensioli is hali the average salary of the three years preceaing their 
reiiilsi^eht. ^ It has been represented that as regards the piece-workers 
this system does not work fairly because a man efficient at his work 
in farliet years falls off during his later years. A man of 50 is not 
so skilli^ as a younger man ; his fingers get stiff : get rheumatic and 
so on, hnd his work suffers. In order to obviate any hardship in this 
respeifet, the rules already lay down that the pension of a press piece- 
wcftker shall be calculated on his avemge earnings for the last 6 yeai\4 
of service. Some people represent<»d that this was not enough and 
asked that we should calculate it for on a ten years average. We have 
gone info that matter also and figures have been dtawn up, but accord- 
ing to the figures it seems that they would get less pension than they 
do at present. It seems to be established that a man’s efficiency does 
not begin to be impaired seriously on the average until after he attains 
the age of 50. Consequently if our calculations are c.orrect the present 
rules for calculating i)ensions are as suitable as any that could be 
devised. 

Then, the fourth grievance which was brought to our notice last Apri} 
related to certain technical details connected with the method of comput- 
ing piece-work rates for tabular work and for reprints. Mr. Norton went 
into this matfter and obtained the sanction of the Government to revise the 
rates in order to meet the grievances that were put forward. He reports, 
writing on the 14th Jauuaiy: — “ I have received no complaints what- 
. ever from my men regarding tlie piece-system since the new piece-rates 
w'ere introduced last year.” Now, that is a point which, I think, the 
^Council will do well to consider very carefully. The SuperintendenI, 
Mr. Norton, who is well known for his devotion to the men and who, I may 
say, is persistent in pressing their interests, says that he has had no 
complaints at all from the men since we w^ent into this matter in April 
last. Babu Hem Chandra Bhattacharji tells us that there are grievances, 
but he brought in towards the end of his speech a large number of 
points which do not concern the Bengal Government Press in the very 
least*. He was dealing, I think, wuth the Government of India Press in 
Calcutta. I may, ho\^ever, tell the Council that the Government of 
India Press is entindy different from our press in Writers’ Buildings. 
The Government of India Press in (Calcutta is used, I believe, entirely 
for big jobs like the printing of reports and proceedings and the like 
whiclf qan be carried out in a fairly leisurely manner and about whi(di 
there is ho hurry. I can (piite imagine that in a jness of that kind there 
may be some defect in the arrangements under which the piece-workers 
do not get sufficient work for some reason or other to keep them fully 
employed. But I (‘an assure this Council and I think those member# 
who inspected the Press last y(*ar will bear me out, when I say, that 
nothing of that kind happens in our Press in Writers’ Buildings. 
men in our Press are, if anything, over worked, there is congestion in 
ou|* Press and no room for expansion and we shall not get matters right 
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till we move to Chetla. But I may tell the Council that the^ress has 
to work up to the utmost limit of its capacity to get through th'e current 
work of the Bengal Government, and that work has of course been greatly 
increased since the Reformed Council was inaugurated, which meets witE 
such frequency and holds such long sittings. I can, confidently 
say that I should be very much surprised to find that any compositor 
complains of not getting enough work. I do not say that there Is no 
ground for complaint in other matters as there must necessarily 1)e 
complaints in all human institutions where work has to be distributed 
in a way which may benefit one man to a greater extent than another. 
There is always occasion for friction and personal favouritism in 
connection with such arrangements. But our Press is not a large press, 
it is a compact press; and Mr. Norton and his assistants are constantly 
moving about among the men and they have only to complain to 
Mr. Norton about any grievance of this kind to have it looked into 
straightaway. 

Babu Hem Chandra Bhattacharji has brought up a new point to-night 
which I have not heard before. I think he said that there was sometimes 
a delay of two or three months in the payment of wages to these 
piece-workers and compositors. I must say that I have not Inward of it 
before and it has not been brought up in the voluminous papers I have got 
here regarding previous impiiries into the Press. I am, however, 
certainly prepared to look into this matter and if there is any substance 
in the complaint I shall put things right, for there can be no good reason 
for delay in paying the men on pie(;e-rates and 1 shall take such action 
as will ensure punctuality in future. 

As regards what Babu Hem Chandra Bhattacharji has said about the 
ill-health of the men who work in the Press, I am sorry that there k 
some foundation for that. I told the Council last year when it voted the 
grant for a new press building at Chetla in what a lamentable state 
the press buildings in Writers’ Buildings and in Sealdah are. We have 
done our best to improve matters but I think that everybody will Admit' 
that the buildings are not suitable for a press under modern conditions. 
We shall not be able to put things on an entirely satisfactory footing 
until we go into our new Press buildings at Chetla, which we hope to do in 
a few months’ time. 

■ Then, a reference has been made to the fact that the Government of 
India have appointed a committee to go into the affairs of their Press; 
and we have been asked to take similar action. I would point out that 
there are two alternatives in the re.solution that has been moved to-night. 
One is that the piece-work system in the Printing Department of the 
Government of Bengal be discontinued; and the other is that a mixed 
committee be appointed to report on the possibility of abolishing the 
existing system of piece-work; that is to say, both these alternatives 
ask us to consider the abolition of the piece-work system. I have already 
explained why Government is not prepared to do that ; and I would also 
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point onfe'that the Government of India Committee have nothing to do 
with tfie question of abolishing the piece-work system. The committee 
are considering the grievances of the employees of the Government of 
«lndia Press on the piece-system and the means of remedying th^tth 
Mr. Lindsay, when dealing with the matter in the Council of State, made 
• it quite clear that the Government of India were not prepared to consider 
the question of abolishing the piece-work system. 

As I have said, we have not heard since April last that our men have 
any serious grievance apart from the day to day grievances with which 
the Superintendent is quite capable of dealing and as a matter of fact 
does deal. We went into the grievances that were put forward last 
April and at the present moment, J am not aware of any grievances in 
. our Press apart from that which Babu Hem Chandra Bhattacharji has 
mentioned to-night relating to the delay in the payment of wages to 
piece-workers, and as I have already said, I shall look into that. But it 
ig'not a matter in which a committee would be of any use. There is 
already the Government of India Committee inquiring into the affairs 
of their Press and when their report is published, we shall no doubt find 
it useful and interesting, although, as I have said, the Government of 
India Press in Calcutta is on a very different footing from that of our 
Press. Still we shall, no doubt find something useful in the Government 
of India Committee’s report, w^hen it is published. What we propose to 
do now is to wait for the issue of the Report before w^e make any further 
general changes in our Press; at the same time, we shall always be pre- 
pared to look into any grievances of the piece-w^orkers that any one may 
bring to our notice and we shall be prepared to take action on any definite 
matter that any member of this Council may lay before us in connection 
with our Press. I would, however, suggest that the members who are 
interested in the piece-workers should advise them, in the first instance, 
to lay any grievance that they may have before Mr. Norton, the Superin- 
tendent, who will, I have no doubt, deal with them in a sympathetic spirit 
and *1 submit that that is the proper action for these people to take is ‘ 
the firtt instance. 

Babu Hem Chandra Bhattacharji spoke in Bengali. An English 
Iraiislation of his si>eech is printed below: — 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr has said that there are three or four men 
in the Private Secretary’s Press, and more in the Bengal Secretarial 
Press; but there are, perhaps, more workers in the Thacker, Caledonian, 
the Statesman, the Englishman and the Edinburgh Printing Presses and 
they are all salaried men. 

Many press-workers prefer piece-work,” I do not know how much 
of truth there is in this statement. If at least 25 men from any private, 
iiuerchant or Government press say that this piece-work system is good, 

I shall forthwith change my views; for I know, no one of them, to 
represent whom I am here, want the piece-work system. 
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It is not that the grievances I have spoken of, exist only in the India 
Government Press ; workers in the Bengal Presii too are labouring under 
the same disadvantages. 

^ In view of the fact that an Inquiry Committee has been appointed* 
by the India Government, I do not want a second committee. But then, 

V |is the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr has said that he would inquire into and try to 
remedy the wants and grievanc^es of piece-workers in concerj^ with 
(1) Mr. F. A. Larmour, (2) Mr. Krishna Chunder Eai Chafeliiuri, 
(3) Mr. Tndu Bhushan Dutta, (4) Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri ana 
myself, I am ready to wait and see the results of this inquiry an4 the 
remedies, and am ready to withdraw my motion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. KERR: 1 have no objection to meeting these gefj^tle- 
men to discuss matters, but as to appointing a committee, I should like 
to know what the committee are expected to inquire into. At the same 
time I wish to make it clear that we are not prepared to abolish the piece- 
work system under any circumstances; although we are always prepared \ 
to look into any grievances or alleged grievances of the men. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Is the mover prepared to withdraw 
the resolution ? 

The mover expressed his willingness to withdraw. 

The motion was then, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: As Balm Fanindralal De is absent the 
following resolution standing in his name falls thiough : — 


Dacca and Hill allowances. 

“ This Council recommends to the Governimmt that the Dacca and 
Hill allowances he hereafter placed under separate headings in the 
budget.” 


Adjournment. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: 1 may infoini the members that I 
propose to adjourn the House a little before time, as the mover(i» of the 
resolutions on the subject of the witlulrawal of certain noti ti cat Loot ha*'^ei* 
asked that the debate on these resolutions be postponed till to-morrow, i 
The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Political Department is 
to agree to this arrangement as it would be inconvenient to disturb |||e 
ord,er of ballot. As 1 understand that many members of Council wish 
pome fresh to the debate on this group of residutions, I should like tq^^ 
take the vsense of the House whether they have any objbqlioil to 
adjourning the House now (G-30 p.m*). 

There being no objection to this course, the Council was adjoui^Ked till 
Tuesday, the 31st January, at 3 p.m. at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 
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Prooatdlngt of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under thd' 
previsions of the Government of India Act 

The Council met in the Council Chamber in the Town Hall, Calcutta, 
on Tuesday, the ^Ist January, 1922, at p.m. 


Present: 

Tjje Deputy-President in the Chair, the Hon’ble the four Members 
of the Executive Council, two Hon’blc Ministers (the Hon’ble the 
Nawab Saiyid Naw^ab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, being absent), 
and m nominated and elected members. 

Starred Questions 

(to which oral answers were given). 

Conference to consider the proposed amendment of 
the Calcutta Municipal Act. 

•XIV. Mauivi YAKUINUDDIN AHMED: (a) Will the Hon'ble 
the Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self-Government be 
pleased to state whether the proceedings of the (Conference at their meet- 
ings of the 8th and 11th March, 1921, referred to at page 8 of his spee(‘h 
on the (Calcutta Municipal Bill, were taken down in writing? 

.Will the Hon’ble the Minister be pleas(‘d to state the names of 
the members representing the difi'erent sections of the community, who 
were present at those meetings? 

(c) Will the Hon'ble the Minister be jileased to state — 

m w^hether the question of the representation of the Muhammadan 
^ community on the Calcutta municipality formed the subject 

of discussion on the abovementioned dates; and 
(«) whether the majority of Ihe members of the C’onference decided 
by a majority to give the Muhammadans separate 
electorates or separate representation on the (Jalcutta 
municii>ality ? 

Is the Hon’ble the Ministi'r considering I he desirability of laying 
table the written proceedings of the meetings of the Conference 
onti|e Stli and 11th MarcJi last ? 

MPI6TER in charge of DEPARTMENT of LOCAL SELF- 
.^^VEf^lfENT (th. Hon’ble Sir Burendra Nath BaiMrjM); (a) Ye«. 

“f the members who were present appear from the 
frinted^roceedings, a copy of which is laid on the table. 

(t) fee. 
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(ii) Six were in favour of separate communal representation and 
five were against it. Mr. Syed Erfan Ali; m.l.c., who joined 
the Conference later, expressed himself in favour of a mixed 
electorate. The numbers pro and con were, therefore, 
equal. 

{d) The proceedings are laid on the library table. 

Unstarred Questions 

(answers to which were laid on the table). 

Subordinate Civil Service. 

115. Mr. D. J. COHEN: {a) Will the Hon’ble the Member in 
charge of the Appointment Department be pleased to state whether it is 
a fact that the Subordinate Civil Service Association has submitted to 
Government a set of resolutions declaring the new scale of pay sanctioned 
by Government to be inadequate, and praying for revision of the scale? 

(h) If so, will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to lay on the table 
a copy of the resolutions mentioned above? 

(c) Have the Government considered the resolutions and, if so, will 
the Hon’ble the Mmuber be pleased to state the decisions in the matter, 
resolution by resolution? 

(d) Is the Hon’ble the Member aware that in Bihar and Orissa 
retrospective effect from 1st March, 1920, has been sanctioned for the 
Subordinate Civil Service men in granting increased salary to them? 

(c) If so, will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state the grounds 
for this differential treatment to the members of the Subordinate Civil 
Service in Bengal ? 

(/) Is the Hon’ble the Member aware that a biennial increment of 
Rs. 20 has been granted to the Sub-deputy Collectors in Assam? 

(f/) Will the Hon’ble the Member be j)leased to state whether the 
orders of the Government of India as regards retrospective pay were 
definite for this province or the matter was left to the local Government 
for their final decision P 

(h) Will the Hon’ble the Member be j)leased to state what decision 
has been arrived at by Governimuit regarding the increase of cadre 
the Bengal Civil Service (Executive Branch), as indicated in Govern^ 
«ient Resolution No. 1040 A.]),, dated 21st Tune, 1920? 

(i) If no .such decision has been arrived at, will the Hon’ble the 

Member be pleased to state whether there is any likelihood of considering 
this matter soon? * ^ ^ 

(j) Are the Government considering the desirability of filling up such^ 
increase of cadre wholly from the rfnks of the Subordinate Civil Service? 

MEMBER in eharg. of APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT 
Hon'bl. Sir Henry WhoHer): (a) Yea. * 
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1922.] 


(5) A copy is laid on the Library table. 

(c) In the most part the revsoluiions raise questions that have already 
been fully considered, but no final rejdy has yet been sent to the Associa-* 

tion. 

• {d) Government have no information. 

(e) The decision of Government in the matter is based solely on 
circumstances in Bengal. 

(/) Government have no information. 

(^) The decision rests with the local Government, but the Secretary 
of Statens sanction w’ould have been required had this Govenimenf 
decided to give retrospective effect before the 1st April, 1921. 

(h) No decision has y(‘t been arrived at. 

{i) The question will be further considered on receij)t of the report 
of the.committee appointed to considcu- the separation of the judicial and 
executive functions. 

(;) The question will b(‘ considered should it be decided to increase 
the cadre substantially. 


Karamzal forest in Khulna. 

116. Babu HEM CHANqRA NASKER; Will the Hon ble the 

Member in charge of the Department of Revenue (Land Revenue) be 
pleased to state whether the Government are considering the desirability 
of leasing out the “ Karamzal ” forest in the district of Khulna for 
agricultural purposes ? 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of REVENUE [LAND 
REVENUE] (the Hon’bie the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan): 

The reply is in the negative. 

Slaughter of cows, buffaloes, etc. 

117. Rai LALIT MOHAN SINGH ROY Bahadur; (a) Will the 

Hon’bie the Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self-Govern- 
ment be pleased to state — 

{i) how many slaughter-houses there are in Bengal ; where they are 
located, and how they are controlled and supervised; 

(ii) how many cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, calves, heifers and other 
animals wer^ slaughtered during the last three years in each 
of the slaughter-houses; and 

{Hi) whether the animals are properly examined before they are 
slaughtered? 

ih) Is the Hon’bie the Minister aware of a feeling that exists that 
^laugnter-houses affect the public health of the municipalities or 
corporations in which they are located ? 
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The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERilEA: (a) Th^taember 
is referred to the reply given at the meeting held on the 17th January, 
1922, to a similar question asked by Babu Amulya Dhone Addy. No 
accurate statistics regarding sheep, goats, etc. slaughtered in various 
^slaughter-houses are available. ^ *' 

In Calcutta, a careful examination is made of animajs before slaughter 
and a similar, though less perieet, system of examination exists in some 
of the larger mufassal muniel|>alities. Government understand, howevei*, 
that in many small municipalities, this matter receives insufficient 
attention. 

(h) The Minister is not aware of the existence of any such feeling; 
it is, however, obvious that a slaughter-house constructed or conducted 
on insanitary lines must be a serious nuisance and a menace to the public 
health. 


Resolutions 


(under the rules for the discussion of matters of general public interest). 


Release of political prisoners. 


Professor 8. C. MUKHERJI: I move that ** this Council recommends 
to the Government that the notifications of the Government of Bengal 
for applying the Criminal T^aw Amendment Act, 1908, as amended by 
the Devolution Act, 1920, and the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, ' 
1911, be withdrawn and that persons sentenced under these two Acts be 
V, immediately released.” 

I move this resolution on the following grounds : — 

(?) That the Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Seditious 
Meetings Act were meant to deal with a ix)litical situation 
different from the one with which we are confronted at the 
present time, 

(ii) That the adoption of these repressive measures has given a 
fresh impetus to non-co-operation. The pres(>nt policy of the 
Government has greatly strengthened the hands of the non- 
co-operators who have taken up their campaign with redou- 
bled vigour and zeal which may lead the country to a state 
. of chaos and disorder which one shudders b) think of. 

(m) The present policy of Government, as reflected in the adoption 
of repressive measures, has to a great extent alienated the 
sympathy and support of a large section of the people of the 
country who are known for their sanity and sobriety of judg- 
ment and who are the most keenly anxious to co-operate with 
Government to the very best of their ability and whose help 
is of immense value to the Government at a critical jiinetnFe 
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like this. Further the present policy has greatly contributed 
towards the creation of an atmosphere not very congenial to 
the successful working of the present Reform scheme. 

I shall now vet*y briefly dilate on these three ix)int8. In order to give 
/t}iis Council an idea of the character of the political situation that called 
MicIPth the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the following observations 
‘ made by Sir Harvey Adamson in introducing the Bill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council will not be out of place: 

He said : — 

I will endeavour to explain as fully and as clearly as I can, the considerations 
whj^ have influenced the Government in bringing forward this measure. 

The following are some of the more prominent instances of anarchical crimes 
which have occurred in Bengal and EasCern Bengal during the past year. On tlie 
6th December, 1907, an attempt was made to assassinate the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal by means of a bomb exploded under his train near Midnapore. Two other 
abortive attempts of a similar nature on Sir Andrew Fraser’s life had already been 
made on the railway line near Chandernagore. On 23rd December, 1907, Mr. Allen, 
the District Magistrate of Dacca, was shot wnth revolver at Goalundo. On 4th 
March, 1908, Mr. Higginbotham of the Church Missionary Society was shot near 
his house at Kushtia. On 11th April an attempt was made to assassinate the 
Mayor of Chandernagore by a bomb. On the 30th April a bomb intended for 
Mr. Kingsford, who had been Presidency Magistrate at Calcutta, was thrown into 
a carriage at Muzaffarpur and killed Mrs and Miss Kennedy. On 2nd May the 
Manickt olla bomb conspiracy was brought to light. On 2nd Juno a serious dacoity 
was committed near Nawatiganj in Dacca district by a large band armed with guns 
and revolvers, in which two persons were killed. On 21st June a bomb was thrown 
into a railway carriage at Kankianara and injured an English gentleman, and there 
have been several similar attempts in the same neighbourhood On the Slst 
August, an approver in the Manicktolla case, which is under trial at Alipore, was 
murdered by a revolver. On 17th September, a serious dacoity was committed at 
Serampore. On 20th and 30th October similar dacoities were committed in Malda 
and Faridpur districts. Only a few' days ago followed dacoity of the gravest nature 
in llaita. There is ample reason for believing that all of the dacoities which I have 
mentioned were committed by young men of the middle classes. On 23rd September, 
a young man was convicted of sending a bomb by post to the Magistrate of Nadia. 
On the 7th November the fourth attempt w'as made to assassinate the Lieutenatii- 
Governor of Bengal, on this occasion with a revolver. On 9th November, the Native 
Sub-Inspector of Police, who had arrested one of the Muzaffarpur murderers, was 
shot dead' in the streets of Calcutta. On 13th November the principal witness in a 
case against the head of an association called the Anusilan Samiti was murdered 
and decapitated near Dacc.a. 

Those are examples of the type of anarchical crime that has been prevalent. 

Speaking of the disloyal associations contemplated in Part IT of 
Act with which we are concerned at present, Sir Harvey Adamson gate, 
an extract from a not^ written by an elderly Indian gentleman whose 
home was in Eastern Bengal and who had had exceptional opportunities 
• of judging the conditions prevailing among the people in the mufaasal 

as well as in the district towns. That extract is as follows: — 

• 

They are in fact the terror of the country. They have taken to dacoities, thefts 
and rol^ries, they set fire to housed, they kidnap boys, they commit murders, and 
in^iaoi there is nothing in the list of crimes they would be ashamed of, if thereby 
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they could servo what they call their cause, that^itf, saltation of Thdit and4he des- 
truction of the foreign Feringhee Government. They have their akJ^ras and public 
or private meeting places in every town, where they meet to learn plavirig with 
laf/nt or daggers. They have secret places where they practise shooting with pistols 
or revolvers, and they have ckelas or disciples in almpst every village in the interior 
of the country. These are the men who have now become the practical masters of 
the situation. Village men, rich or poor, submit to their dictum in ninety casv*^ 
out of a hundred, simply from fear. Shop-keepers act up to their instructions bacause*'^!’^ 
they know that disobedience will bring upon them disastrous conseqnancies. Even ^ 
the women of the village, cultured ladies and the illiterate maids and matrons, ask 
‘them what cloth to put on, when to fast, when to weep and what to do with their 
boys. The Government ought to be solemnly assured that the whole country would 
rejoice and feel a sense of relief if the aforesaid akharas and mmities are shut up at 
omc ... A large portion of the people who are now suspected as s*‘dttirtimt8 
are so from fear. They fear the anarchista and their volunteers vho arj strong in 
the field. They fear to be attacked at night by dacoits and incendiaries or to be 
done to death by the political assassin’s dagger. Tf they find that tlm Govc»*nment 
is strong enough to give them real protection, they will rejoice at heart, and with 
thr.nkfi in (Jod and the Government of the country cut off all connection with the 
agitators for good. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, in supporting ihe Bill, characterised 
these Associations in the following terms: — 

I am of opinion that these associations or conclaves, where a carnival of sedition 
is syslonintically carried on, where revolutionary doctriiu's are daily preached, 
where violent and mischievous lies are daily disseminated, where youthful and 
susceptible minds are led astray and continuously infected with the venom of sedi- 
tion, distrust and opposition to Government, where ignorant and malicious vilifica- 
tion of Government measures is indiscriminately indulged in, w'here funds are collect- 
ed and often extorted under misrepresentation — these associations should no longer 
he permitted to exist, and the interests of society as well as of good Governmeilt 
alike require their immediate and wholesale extinction. 

The above extracls give us a very clear idea of the kind of political 
situation w’ith which the Government of India was faced in 1908, which 
brought into being the Criminal T^aw Amendment Act. 

I must frankly confess I have not been able to reconcile myself to 
the idea that the Congress or Khilafat Committees or Associations or any 
other Associations that have been declared as unlawful can legitimately 
he characterised as Associations such as I have described above. It is 
the first and foremost duty of Government to maintain law and order. 
Who is such an idiot ns to deny such an elementary principle? But in 
^the name of law and order no Government can or ought to apply a piece 
of legislation for a purpose for which it was not really meant. 

Broadly speaking, these Associations or Committees which have been 
proscribed, have for their object the following three things: — 

(?) to get the Punjab wrongs righted. 

(ii) to secure justice to Turkey, 

(Hi) to secure Dominion Self-Gt)vemment, 
and these objects are to he achieved by non-violent non-co-operation. 

I fully admit excesses have been committed by some mezi^bers of such 
Associations. I am prepared to admit that in some cases they hare had 
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recours? to i^imidati^n and violence, biit 1 am not yet convinced that 
these Associations have for their real object the overthrow of the 
British. Government by violence, which would certainly bring them 
within the^purview of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Tt is perfect- 
ly true that volunteers are being enrolled every day in defiance of Govern- 
ment notifications but the real object there is to show their disapproval 
of t^e prAsent repressive policy of Government. 

have not as yet received any satisfactory explanation as to why 
Government cannot deal with individual cases of intimidation, terrorism 
or violence without having recourse to the present dragnet policy of 
indf^^e^minate arrests and prosecutions. Neither Sir William Vini'ent 
in Delhi nor Mr. McPherson in Rih^ir has succeeded in giving any con- 
clusive proof as to why people guilty of intimidation or violence cannot 
be dealt with individually under the ordinary law which is more than 
ample to meet the requirements of the present situation. For the rea- 
sons set forth above, I feel that the notifications referred to in my reso- 
lution should be withdrawn and the prisoners arrested or convicted 
thereunder should be released. 

My second reason is that the present repressive policy of Government 
has given a fresh stimulus to the non-co-operation movem(‘nt. People 
were getting tired of it. Many regarded the non-co-operation creed as 
a dying creed. Many of us expected it to die for lack of support. No 
serious importance was attached to many of its activities. Sane and 
sober people never took serious notice of fruitless propositions like the 
relinquishment of titles of the abandonment of law courts or the boycott 
of Legislative Councils. People regarded w'ith great displeasure any 
attempt that was made from time to time, to induce students to leave 
schools and colleges. In fact, parents and guardians were getting 
thoroughly disgusted with this phase of non-co-operation activity. 
Civil Disobedience has been regarded as nothing short of insanity. 
Though a considerable amount of sympathy was shown in the matter of 
the charka^ the boycott of foreign cloth and the prohibition of liquor and 
other intoxicants— the gospel of non-co-operation as the best means of 
obtaining swaraj was totally rejected by the right thinking section of 
the community. 

Then came the memorable 17th of November, 1921. The non-co- 
operators by a vigorous campaign succeeded in persuading the people 
to observe a complete hartal. It was in this connection that Govern- 
ment committed a reg/ettable blunder. The Government failed 1o 
diagnose the situation aright. The Anglo-Indian Press howled, th# 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce screamed, the European and the Anglo- 
Indian Associations and a certain section of the Indian Community 
shouted that the hartal of the 17th November was brought about solely 
by intimidation, terrorism and violence. They began to shout at the 
top 0# their voice that the British Raj had lost all its prestige and £ 
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Gandhi Raj or Goonda Raj Sad taken comitietife ];%sse8siof tile si^a- 
tion. The Government of Bengal lost their balance and then came the 
repressive measures. The ordinary law was deemed insufljeieftit and 
emergency measures which were meant for a different ptii^se ^ere' 
'brought into requisition. And this action on the part of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has given a splendid handle to the non-co-opetators lb 
9 arry on their propaganda with fresh vigour and the country !l%ow 
seething with unrest and discontent. It is the bounden duty pf Goiern- 
‘ ment to allay this unrest by withdiawing these notifications anitlifejeas- 
ing the prisoners. ^ 

The ordinary law of the land is quite sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the situation. Individuals, who are guilty of using intimida- 
tion or violence, must be adequately punishc'd, but no clear case has been 
made out for the application of extraordinary measures to infringe the 
elementary right of holding public meetings or to interfere with public 
associations and public organisations. ; 

My third reason for asking Government to wiilidraw these notifications- 
is that Government is gradually losing the symjmthy and 8upix)rt of 
the Moderates. The 'National Lilx*ral Federatiofu has condemned 
these measures in no unmistakable terms. The Conference which met 
at Bombay the other day has severely condemned thiso policy of 
Goveniment. Barring the European seelion and the English Press, 
I do not know of any strong volume of Indian ()])inion in support of 
this pr(‘sent polic^v of Govern m(*nt. It will spel^ disaster if Govern- 
ment gradually loses this hig asset. The Reforms S(‘henie wiy never 
bei a success if there is lack of cordial support from the side of the 
jH'ople. It is a matter of profound regret that the English Press is 
continually inciting Government to take repressive measures. They 
forget that thereby they are doing a piece of great disservice to the 
country. In the first jdace they are widening the gulf between the 
Indians and themselves and, secondly, they are bringing about a 
clear'-cut cleaviige between the people and the Government. What 
i8 needed is a calm atmospheie. Great statesnuinship is required to 
bring it about. Repression is not statesmanship. It is just the 
reverse of it. Let Government maintain law and order by all means 
but let it not have recourse to repressive measure in the name of law 
and order. 

Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAV; I move by way of 
amendment, that motion No. 3 do take the following fonn:^ 

^ “ This Council recommends to the Government that the notifica- 
tion of the Government of Bengal for applying the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1908, as amended by the Devolution Act of 1920 
and the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911, and the notifi- 
cation of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, issued on the 20th 
*;Noyember, 1921, under section 62 A, clause {4)\ of Penpal Aot IV 
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of 18^ anti section 39 A, clause (4), of Beiigfal Act II of 1866, prohibit- 
ing ftt'ocessions and public assemblies, be withdrawn and tliat 
persons ^ntenced under the first two Acts and the aforesaid sections 
of |he latter two Police Acts be immediately released.” 

My motion does not differ from the main resolution of Professor 
Mukhejrji, it only adds the notifications of the ('ommissioner of 
Police within its purview. Almost from the beginning of the present 
session, at evers^ possible opportunity, some of us have been presis- 
tcmtly trying to bring liome to the Goverirment our disapproval of the 
present policy of repression. But the House has tliought othei wise and 
we have failed on all the occasions when, constituiioiijdl\ s|H*aking, one 
vote woidd have lieen most effectiyc. We now conu' to a stage in our 
struggle when it is absolutelN immattM-ial whether we win or fail, we 
have already considerably str(*ngthened tlie hands of the K.\(‘cutive and 
(lod alone knows wliat game of red io(d-fury is going to be played on 
the soil of mil mother, Bengal. 

This niattci’ has been r(*j>euted so often in tin* (\>uncil that it has 
grown positi\el\ tirivsomc and I am afraid no further argnimuits on oui’ 
part will be able to change th(‘ crystallised opinions of thosi' who 
firmly hold to th(‘ opposite \iew. Still 1 consider it our dut> to 
infoim the UovcrnnuMit the real views of the ])(‘ople, lest it be said at stunp 
other opjxu’tuiie moment, oppiutune to the (bnernment, that our case 
has gone h\ (hd'ault. I d<^ not foi a moment suggest tliat lh(‘ J^Aeciitive 
is devoid of any sense of lesponsihihty ; fierhaps on lh(‘ infonnatioiis 
that are at th(*ir disposal they rightly tliink that the irKsisuii's arc* 
al)s()lutcl\ m‘(*essar\ foi- the maintenance of law and onhu' in the countiy, 
hut we, on oiii- pait, expis t th(‘ F\(‘cnti\<‘ not to lighlly brush asid(‘ 
our A lews as (*maiiatiiig from a baud of irrefepousih](‘ critics of tin* 
(loviuiiment . 'I’horc may Ik' members m th(‘ Council wlio liavc bouglit 
their election and art* now only on tin* look-out for secui’ing tht'ir 
money’s woi lli, but I hen* ait* m(*mb(*rs, too, w ho liold th(*ir ptisition 
ill this (kmiicil as a sacrt*d trust on b(*half of their tl(*('l()rs and art* 
prepared tti sficak out the truth, howe\t'r uuph'asaiit it might be, 
clearl> and boldl\ disi egardiiig all iM*rsorial considtu-ations. And they 
expert that tin* ITcmisc should give credit tt» them iiij what they say 
or do as being in tin* best iiit(‘n‘Hts of their country and oountrymen, 
according to their liglits. 

Before I discuss the futility or otherwise of the pr(*s(*nt measures, 
permit me to briefly review the situation immediately lH‘fore the pro- 
mulgation of tluise measures. It is a well-known fact, that a large sec- 
tion of the public, including some of the most intelligent leaders of 
public thought, men in the foremo.st ranks of Indian statesmen, thought 
that tlie Reforms did not give us an^v substantial powder. They did riot 
therefore care to come into the Council, but formed into a party to 
secure further rights by lawful hnd constitutional means and to make 
their demands effective. Some of them thought that they could paral;^ 
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the Goverument by non-co-operating with it. Violence was out of 
question for who does not know the might of British Raj't But they 
soon found out that the cult of non-co-operation had no eftect on the 
majority of educated community. The bulk of the educated commun- 
ity were either in the Governmnet employment or practised as lawyers 
at the Government Courts. They then directed their attention to the 
awakening of the masses. In this 1 must say that their line of action, 
though not often of a criminal nature, was surely not always above 
icproacli. Fullest advantage was taken of their ignorance and of llnni 
(‘(lononiic distress, liaise hopes were held out to them and secondary 
issues of tlie l*unjab wrongs and Khilaiat were brought into reciuisition 
and their feelings were stirred. Here the non-co-ojierators have succeeiled 
wonderfully. Neither moqey nor brains were spared to make tin* 
j)roj)aganda as effective as {lossible with the masses. The masses also 
liave real grievances and they are gradually realising them and they 
ar(‘ also realising their power. The seli-sacrifiw^ of some of the leadios 
of the non-co-operation movement have produced immense effect on 
tlnuii and the result has been the “ (Tovernnient awakening of the 
mass<‘H. ” Heretofore, the masses needed to be impressed by the 
ediK'ated community, but now the position is changed. It is the masses 
now tliat are lu'gimiii^g to bear on them a grc'at })n‘ssure and are urging 
towards ])olitical emancipation. Wlu'n all thes(' things wuu’e going on, 
the Government, on its own confession, w^As inactive, hoping against hope 
that the whole movement will die of sh(‘er inanition. W(‘ have* Ina'ii 
inforni(‘d by the highest authority in the land that in less than six months 
lu'tw'eeii June and November more than 4,000 ]H)litical meetings had hemi 
held in Beng*al aTid violently seditious sjicsudies and the gross(‘st mis- 
statements W(‘re made. But the reports in the jiajiers show' that vans, 
\(*ry f(‘W ])ros(‘cntions were initiated for s(*dition. And only in a few 
])laoes wa're meidings ]U’ohihited and c<'rtain nu'n restraim'd fi'om addn‘ss- 
ing nu'cting under the prohibitory sections of the Criminal Procedure 
(\)de. 

Such w'as tlie situation, before the ITtli of November, and when tlnoi' 
w'as a universal hartal in Calcutta, if not throughout the province, the 
Government suddenly roused itself. Tt felt that the situation w^as clearly 
out of its hands, and in a sort of panic, in order to make up for lost tinu', 
promulgated certain orders declaring some associations and all public 
assemblies and processions as unlawful. All these were done on) tin* 
ground that intimidations were at the nxit of the trouble. And so the 
Oov('rnment in a fit of temper posted soldiers with machine guns in the 
stre('ts of Calcutta, gave a sort of carte blanch r to the police to arrest, 
no matter how, anybody and eveiTbodv whom^ the police itself might 
think proper to arrest. And in this matter of anests and treatment of 
offenders, brutal assaults were even condoned or lightly treated by the 
Hoyernment exasperating the people all the more. While all these things 
were being done, with the avowed object of protecting life and property 
of law-abiding people, the atrocities were such that the law-abiding 
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people themselves g^ot disgusted with Government methods and joined in 
their hundreds the non-co-operation movement. And th(* second hartal of 
the 24th December should have been an eye-opener U> tlia Government 
proving the falsity of the intimidation theory. 

Efforts are being made to makt* a cai)ital of our not opposing to our 
utmost these measures in the sittings of the 2l8t Nov(*mlKM'. But the 
Government forgets that at that time we were very anxious to make the 
Royal visit to our Capital successful and so gave a fret' hand to the Gov- 
ernment to take adeciuate measures lest anything untoward in th(' Royal 
visit be placed at our doors. But as soon as we realise th(‘ futility of 
the Government measures we tried to cry halt to the Government. But 
that again has been left unbeedc^l. Tlie matter is daily growing 
serious. The exasperation of the people is such that the Government is 
losing credit with the ]K‘oj)le. The authority is being openly flouted 
and the sanction of law have lost their terrors. Punishments are now 
being exploiUul to make martyrs of jK'ople and in sjiite of flogging tri- 
angles, bar fetters and night hand-cuffs, scarcity of foiwl and clotliing, 
still they come to swell their number in the jails. With your punish- 
ments you can noi longer tiurorise people into 8ubmi,ssion, rather th(‘ 
behaviour and treatment of the illiterate constables and unfeeling ser- 
geants are embittering the feelings of the peojde. 

Let not the Government forget that its real prestige should be broad 
based on tin* affections of the people, and not depend on the might of 
its sword, bet me warn tlie Government in all seriousness that hen* 
it is not contending with a microscopic minority but with tin' vast 
millions wdio are discontented. And if this disconUint hv allowi'd to 
I ('main any longer or to go on increasing, as a result of t hese repressive 
mc'asures of d('sj>air, 1 shudder to think of the futur«‘ of the land. ] 
sliudder to think through what new channels these jient-up b'elings 
might burst out at any moment devastating all, both gcMid and evil, right 
and wrong in the country. 

I aiijx'al to the Government to ])a\ some* lii'ed to our e.xjxwtulations 
and by withdrawing these measures an atmosplu're of conciliation 
will ensue. Ifis Exci'llencv himself had .said in tin* (Council on tlie 19th 
December : 

I should add that since it was to moot a particular set of (ircum stun cos that 
Government took action. The Government might bo able tf) consider its position il 
the circumstances which gave rise to it themsclvos underwent a radical change. 

And Sir, there has been tjready a radical change, a change wliich has 
prov(Ml tliat the policy is futile. It would be statesmanlike now to 
strike a new line. I would entreat the Government once more to with- 
draw the sjxH'ial measures and release tin' people' incarcerated under 
these measures. Punish by all mean^ the jieople who offend against 
the ordinary laws of the land, but do not try to stifle them and terrorise 
them. 
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Mr AJOY CHUNDER DUTT: 1 move “ that this Council recom- 
mends to the (iovernmejit that the notifications which have been issued 
under the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act ol 1908 be withdrawn 
and that all i>erflons convicted under the said Act be released. ” 

It is with no desire to hamper Government that 1 move this resolu- 
tion. I am perfectly cognizant ol the difficulties, the immense diffi- 
culties under which the Government is labouring and of the grave res- 
j)onsibility for tlie maint(*nance of peace and order within the realm, 
that rests uikui its shoulders. 1 do not desire to add to its difficulties. 
1 move this resolution, because I feel it is my clear duty to point out 
the mistakeSi of Government with a view to preventing their repetition 
and securing, if i>ossible, a more Jiatislactory method of dealing with 
the political unrest in Bengal. 

Let m(^, in a few words, give a picture of the pcditical situation of 
Bengal Indon* the 17ih Novembm- — tin* day on which a general iKirtal 
was observed in (yalcutta. I think 1 shall not be contradicted wluui I 
say that before that date the non-co-op(uation niovtunent had a comjiara- 
tively small fidlowing in the jirovince. (hutain areas wert' undoubtedly 
affected, sucli as, (diittagoiig, and some portions of Kast Jhuigal, but 
the larg<‘ bulk of the ju-ovince rcunaimsl true ami loyal to tli(‘ ])rinci]dt‘s 
of ordei’cd ])rogi'(‘ss by which it was hoped to attain sirdraj. Mi‘. Gaiidh] 
had r(‘])eal('dly comjdain(‘d of tin* fe(‘bh‘ r(‘s])ons(‘ of Bengal to his a]>])cals, 
and th(‘ comparat ividy small contribution of the provinci‘ to th(‘ Sirnrnj 
Phind proved the justice of the complaint. Bmigal is tin* richest 
province in India and yet th(‘ contribution made by her to that fund 
did not exceed sevim lakhs of ripiees. 

The hartal of the 17th November was actuated more by spiritual than 
by ])(ditical motives. Although Gandhi.sm had acupiired no foothold 
111 Bengal, a very large bulk of its iidiabitants protessiul a d(‘ep re\('’- 
ence for the character of Mr. Gandhi. It was in deference to his 
wish that shopkiu'pers consmited to close their sho]>s and the taxi- 
dri\(Ms n‘fus(sl to jily for hinn 1du‘ir motive was not jiolitical, th(‘y 
merely (dn'ved tlu' ord(‘r of Mr. Gandhi, just as they would have (d)e>e<l 
the order of a religious jmeceptor, 

1 maintain that the hartal of (talcuita on the 17th November was to 
a large extent voluntary. The number of iieople that resented the inter- 
ference' of the non-('(>-oi»erators was comparatively small. I do not for 
a moment deny that the non -co-operators used threats and intimidated 
])(M>plo for the ]>ur]>ose of securing a complete hartal, but ][ maintain 
that the vast bulk of the inhabitants of (Veutta did not resent the 
measures taken by the folhnviMs of Gandhi lau'ause they wmre willing 
to sacrifice a day’s earning for the sake of Mr. Gandhi. Had it been 
otherwise, T am eonfidiuit there would have Ixvm a riot, a serious riot, 
like that in Bombay, on the 17tK November. 

The first mistake that Government made was to regard the hartal 
of the 17th as a political expression of the people. T do not blame the 
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Governineut ; suck u mistake was porliaps uatural. A very serious 
riot lias occurred in Bomkay on ike 17tk, and it was necessary to take 
effective measures of prevention in view of tko Prince’s visit, and pre- 
vent at all cost a riot in ( -alcutta. 

Some of the measures taken ky (iovernment uitk this okject con- 
stituted a klunder of the first mag'iiitude. Notitications were issued 
nnder tke CiJiuinal Jiaw Amendment Act, and the Seditious Me(*tin^»'s 
Act was krou^lit into oj)eration within certain ureas. J maintain that 
these st(*ps weie wrong, first lu'cause they wer(‘ ineffectiM‘, and, second- 
ly, kecause the\ caustul n(‘(Mlle.ss iiTitation to the people'. I am con- 
fident that (io\(‘]‘nment would inner have made this jnu.r pas if it had 
keen more in touch with tin' true* situation. 

Jjct me exjdain. Tkei programike of the non-eai-ojK'ration had keen 
exhausted. I’hi'y weie eagt'ily looking out IVn- m'W o})]K)itunit it*s for 
tln'ir agenda of creating a ft'eling e>f rtn’olt and of kam]>ering (jovt'iii- 
ment in (*very |M)ssikk' way. Tlu'se* opportunitic's come wlu'n (lovi'iii- 
ment makes mistakes. Suck an ojiportunity came after the Ckandpiir 
.iffair and they made' full use' of it, such an op[)oi‘t unity canu' again when 
this r(‘})r(‘ssive jmlicy was inauginak'd, and as W(‘ s('<' lke> have made 
sjilendid capital out of it. 

I'he non-co-operation move'inent would have died a natural death 
if (iovernment had not krought into operation tke except ii>nal laws. 
The only weapon of that niovi'inent was hartal, kut this (‘ould not 
he fre(iu(‘ntly usi'd without creat ing dissatisfaction and raising a fei'ling 
against (landhiMu. Tht' non-co-opei’ators wi'ie ^ainly seari hing for 
another and a. nnue eff(‘cti\{' weapon wlu'ii (iovi'rnmeiit jdayed into 
tlu'ir hands and furnished tln'in with wi'apons and ojipoid unities such 
as th('y laid m'ver possrvssi'd kefon*. 

('ertain kodit's were pioclaimed as illegal. Tin* non-co-o|>eratoi-.s 
came out in shoal.s to he ai rested. Thi'^ was exactly what they wanted. 
TIk'v wanted to ])o.se as martyrs Ix'fore the country and tliey succeeded 
]k)])ular feeling which was neutral lirTore, veeri'd round in their 
favour. The wholesale arri'st of volunteers that was dail\ made cn'uted 
a tremendous sensation and tlu' vi(d(*nce whicli accompainVd th(*s<' ariests 
caused a deep popular Te.sentment. I’he mas.s(‘s do not undeistand 
the law. Tliey saw peo]de arri'sted for wi'aring (landhi caps and lH*aten 
for selling hhaddrr. Was it not natural that tlu'ir hearts should go out 
to those who were apjiarently victims of an oppre.ssive policy P 

I do not for a moment suggest that jirecautionary measures were not 
needed for the pi-eservation of peace and ordi'r in (kilcutta during the 
Prince’s visit Precauflon.ary measures were urgentlv ru'cessary, kut 
these could have keen taken with the assistance of the Ihuial Cixle, the 
Oiminal Procedure Code and the ralcutta Police Act. The (lovem- 
ment are aware that these (’(kIi's contain amjih' provisions for dealing 
with cases of intimidation, sedition, trea.son and unlawTul assemkly and 
the scope of sections 107 to 110 of the THminal Procedure Pode is wide 
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uiiougli to compreliclid all peraoiiB from whom any trouble may be anti- 
cipated. 1 do not think it was uecessaiy to make wholesale arrests of 
national volunteers for the purpose of preventing a disturbance in Cal- 
cutta. Adequate precautionary measures by the police, and the airest 
ij^id conviction of some of the leading goondas were all that was needed 
lor the preseiwation of peace and maintenance of order in Calcutta dui- 
ing the IVince’s visit. 

The llihar Government, 1 am told, acted with more caution. It is 
w(dl-known tluit the non-cxi-ojieration movement InuJ a firmer hold in 
JJihar than in Bengal, and yet that Government, while issuing a notifica- 
tion under the Criminal Law AmeiidiiKUit Act, acted with great restraint 
and tact and only made such arrests as were absolutely necessary. The 
example of Bihar iniglit well have beeiif followed in Bengal. 

The Government, 1 understand, had another object in bringing into 
operation the Criminal l^aw Amendment Act, to stamp out the non- 
co-ojieration movement in Bengal. That is why the Act is still in Ibrce 
although the rrince has dejiarted. 1 have seriously considered the 
matter from this point of view, and 1 am of opinion that the object oi 
Government will not be served by the method adopted. Let me ex- 
jdain my reasons. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed in 1908 Ui deal with 
a comparatively small band of ]K)litical enthusiasts whose object was to 
win freedom by terrorism. The J’olice, in the course of their investi- 
gation, discovered most of the members of this organisation and the Act 
was effectively applied against some of them. The oliject of the Legis- 
lature was to break uj) underground anarchiiuil associations and pun- 
ish memlMU's of such associations even where particulai crim(*s could not 
be established against them. ^Fhe fiainers of this Act, I am suie, nevt'r 
eontemidated its ai)plicaiion against such a largi' and fluid IxKly as tin* 
national volunt(Hu*s whose operations an^i public and not hidden, and 
whose sole objc'ct is to find ixditical salvation for India by entering the 
prison. Are these men all non-co-o])erators ? What is a non-co-opera- 
tor? Formerly it meant |X‘rsons wlio refused to co-oj)erate with Govern- 
ment in securing the success of the Reforms ; now it includes persons who 
are willing to go to jail as a jirotest against the repressive policy. 

The policy of the Government is driving honest co-operators and per- 
sons who liold no political views into the camp of the non-co-operators. 
The number of the latter is l)eing augmented dailv by fresh recruits. 
The feeling against the British Government is rapidly increasing, and 
it will, if not allaye<l, find expression in civil disobedience on a broad 
scale. T dread to think of the terrible results ^that will follow, if civil 
disobedience is accepted by the masses as a political programme. I do 
not desire to paint a gruesome picture, but T wish to tell the Govern- 
ment that the Triminal Imw Amendment Act will be a scrap of paper 
if half the people of Bengal refuses to pay their rents and taxes. The 
police will find i1 impossible to cope with the situation. A niral thana 
generally serves an area of 30 square miles, 
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It's strength consists of one sub-inspector, one writer-constable and 
about eiglit or nine ordinary constables — a dozen men all told, (^onsider, 
Sir, the utterly helpless position of the police if the masses take into 
their heads to adopt the jirogramme of c^vil disobedience. Govern- 
must know that the control ofi the non-co-qfperation movement in 
Jlengal is no longer in the hands of Mr. Gandhi and that the jx'ojjIc, 
if they are pushed to it, will not hesitate to adopt a programme which 
they mav consider suitable (‘ven against the ishes of Mr. Gandhi, 
(lovernment would be well advised to exert its utmost to prevent 
civil disobedience and that can only be done by allaying ]M)pular teeling 
by the witlidrawal of the policy of repression. 

Although the proposal is not embodied in m\ resolution, 1 would 
also advise Goveinment to withdraw the notiheation issued by th(‘ 
Police Commissioner prohibiting ])ublic meetings in ('alcutta. I’ublic 
nu'ctings are not dangerous, and if they are allowed to be held, the 
Calcutta public wdll very soon lose all interest in them. Non-co-ojxna- 
tors attend those meetings to-day not because they are eag(*r to ht'ar 
what th(‘ speak(‘is say, but because they wish to s(‘ek arrest and jioso 
as martyrs before the public. 1 would earnestly entreat (iovernment 
not to mak(‘ martyrs of these men. Ijct them aloni' and you will find 
that wdthin *.• month these meetings wiW cease to attract. 

1 eariK'stly hope that Goveinment will take timely warning and 
not jiersist in a policy of which it had ample e>])erienc(‘ lUter the 
partition of Ileiigal. So fai as 1 know the non-co-ojxMation mov(*ment 
is yet on tlie surfaci'. Tlime is, however, a git at dang(‘r of its b(*ing 
driven under ground if repression is pcu'sisbal in. It is easy to convmt 
an ojKMi, non-violent movement into a secret moveimuit ol viohMice. ] 
earnestly hojK^ that this may not hapjxm and the horrors of s(‘cret 
assassination once again rejicated in llengal. 

One word more. In tin* latter jMution of my resolution, 1 have 
rccommemhal tin* release' ot all {X'lsoiis arrested oi convicted undei- the 
Act of 1908. In my opiii’on, no useful purp »s(‘ will be served by 
punishing those against whom the Act has la'cn made to apply. A 
very large jiercentage of these men do not beloi-g to the criminal class. 
These may be safely released. 1’here may be, however, amongst 
those arrested, {lersons whose liberty is a menaci' to soci(*ty. These 
men may be imnished under the ordinary law. 

It is a truism to say that the present troubles are due more to 
economic than political causes. It is the growing poverty of the 
Country, the great misery caused by the enhancement of prices during 
and after the war, the lack of suitable opjmrtunities for our young 
men, the starving conditions of 80 per cent, of our middle class 
families, the enormous death-roll from malaria and influenza and the 
lack of suitable arrangements to prevent, check and cure these, 
diseases; all these are largely responsible for the spirit of discontent 
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Iliai lias upon the omiiitrv. Tins (liscoiiteut has been present for 

lh(* last 5 or (i years, only it was ho lon^ dumb discontent. The CTandhi 
movement has furnished it with expression. Tf you wish to restore the 
normal political c-onditions in Benpal, if you wnh to secure success for 
y(/ur Ttcforms, remove th(‘ crying ^^rievance-s of your counti'^men, 
imjuove the condition of your j)eople, and prove to them that the 
Reforms im])ly some material benefit to them. This T believe is 
OIK* way to combat the non-co-operat if>n movement. This movement 
is bas(‘d on ('conomic discontent. Uemove the discont(*nt and you will 
taki* avva> tlu* main s|)rin^»‘ of that movement M(‘ddl(*some sur^icery in 
the shape* of reiui'ssion will not cure the disease; it will only aggravate 
it. 

These are the r(‘commi‘ndations 1 have to make. The tinu's aie 
ci'itical and (iov(‘i nnK‘nt would Ik* well advised to exhaust all p(*aceful 
m(‘thods lor controlling tin* ]uesent discontent before definitely com- 
mitting its(*lf to the continuance of its present jHilicv. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: It is with the same 
intention with which non-paitymen like Sir P. Roy and other, s havt* 
demanded tin* withdrawal of these notifications,— it is on tlu* same 
j^»’round on which the National Liberal t'ederation have coiuh'inned 
these measures, it is on the same c.onsideration, on which the Malaviya 
deputation and conf(*reiic(* have thou^dit t*t to urt^o their withdiawal, — 
that 1 am ^oin^ to move my I'esolut ion. Ami 1 do so not bi*cau^(* 1 
hold a brief for tlu* non-co-operatoi's but b(*cause I claini to re|»M‘s(*nt 
other ])eopl(' who, in then- anxiety and const(‘rnat ion, despair and dismay, 
are asking what next and what more to conu* in the nanu* ol law and 
ordei'. 

Oiu* word more of per.sonal explanation, f think, is necessary 
in view of the (juestion of estopj>el raised by my hon’ble friend 
Maulvi Nasim Ali and others. In reply to tht^ (jiu'stion how could 
those, wdio did not object to these measures when Sir Asutosh 
(Ihnudhuri’s motion w^as under discussion, come forward now to 
(|uestion them V 1 would not say anylhinp about my physical incapa- 
city to take ]>ait in any debate at that time. I w’ould now refer to the 
fact that 1 left the (-ouncil just after His Excellency’s speech on the 
i^lst November, but 1 wnruld ask those hon’ble members to bear in mind 
fir'st that Sir Asutosli’s motion had only a brief span of twnr hours’ life 
and that it was imixissible for all, even if they wished, to take pari in that 
debate. Further what frersons like the Maulvi Sahib ought to r enu‘mber 
is that Sir Asutosh’ s motion did not directly chll for a discussion of 
the particular measures in question. That was at least Sir Ashutosh’s 
view as appear*ed from his contradiction published in the news- 
paper. Moreover, when the Govqpnment, out of its great regard 
for the o])inion of this rouncil, thought fit to i*<sue the notifications 
in (|uestion and commit themselves to a policy of repression only three 
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clays before the dates anuouneed for the Couneil meeting* in November, 
certainly it did behove those memljers cif the Couiujl who differed from 
these |X)liey and measures, just to wait and see the oiH*ratiou and 
immediate results of these “ fooleries ol* law and order,” to use* a 
Morleyan phrase, before c'xpressing any ojiinion to the* eontiarv. 

Now to come to tlie subject matter ot the resolution under 
discussion, I beg to think- and let me say at once? — that the invoca- 
tion of the emergency measuies and the issue ot notifications tlieie- 
niidei', are in the fiist place uncalled-for, in tlie second ])lace unjust ili- 
rtbie, thirdly, ineffective, and lastly, impcditic. 

I sa\ it is uncalled-for because' a])plication cl cmiergcuicy measures 
is lightly demanded not bv an evil which is simply widi*s[m‘ad but 
by a c’rinie which cannot be dealt with by ord'iiaiy laws and when*of 
fiunishim'nt cannot be* secur'‘d by ordinary oenai measure's. Thus the 
(himinal Law Ame'ndment Act was enactc'd not only because theie was 
vvidespread acts of vioh'iicc but also bc'caiise it was ve'ry diflicull to 
siiccessiully prosecute, convie-t and juinish the' ih'l inijiie'iils. Thus in 
introdueing the Amendment Bill in 19()S, the then Law Member 
said — 

Tfiese (Times generally involve an ('l(‘nienl of conspiracy, and Uieir prosecution is 
a matter of great complexity * * * It takes a long time* to unravel tlu' web 
ol conspiracy » * * 'I'endencies to suppress evidence and tenori/.e tlie wit- 
nesses. * * * come to play • * * Tlum come jirotracted proceedings in tin* 

("ommitting Magist rate'’s Court, andxlelays while applications are* being niad(‘ to the 
High t'ourt, in all sorts of interlocutory matters, • * * Next come the' jiroceed- 

mgs 111 the Sessions Court in which all the' evideuice' is heniid ovm again » * • 

India has (hanged since the lines of the Criminal l*rf>ce(luie (V»d(* were first diawn 
and the most notable change is the enormous increase* of lawye'rs ol the' gre'atest 
ability and of infinite subtlety who are* available* for tlie defence* ol accused persons. 
The result is * * * that the main difficulty now lies not in Hafcguarding the 

imiocent hut in see’uring the punishnie>nt of the guilty. 

But is that tiu' case iidwr' On fhe‘ cemfrary, lias iioi piost'ciit ion 
become a woiidcrfull_\ simph' maCcr ami ''oriviclioii ver_\ (*as\ to 
secure owing to the s(‘if-inipo.s(*d vow of llu* iion-co-oj>e*ralors mil io 
entei’ an^ defence ? If so, how tin* onlinary measures have* failed 
to cope w'ith the present situation, euif' cannot com[ir(*lie*nd. 

E(|ually pointless is the afiplication of the Pr(*vcntion of tlie Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act. IV) the (piestion — “ Why do you not pio.s(*ciite 
thesi* seditious agitattirs? Hie existing laws of the country— the 
Indian Penal Code — giv<‘s ample power to punish them. Why do you 
not enforce it instead of enacting such a measure? The Ilon’hle Sir 
Tfarvey' Adamson replied : — 

The answer is that to prtisccute, there must be witnesses * • • 

nesses of respectability are to be found * * * Tfiat is the reason why in India 

W'e cannot rely on prosecutions * * * q^he true state of things in England is 

simply this, that the law permits anyone to say, write and publish what lie pleases, 
hut if he makes a had use of this liberty lie is liable to pro.secution and puniBhnu*nL. 
The Government of India have no desire that it should be otherwise in India, provided 
that prosecution is feasible. 
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Now that prosecution and punishment have become exceedingly feasible 
in the absence of defence, how can it bo said that preventive measures 
which entail inconvenience and risks are called fui by the present situa- 
tion Moreover, when you have not seen any disinclination or liesitation 
on the part of the Government to use much too freely the ordinary laws, 
are we not justified in questioning the application of these extraordinary 
in ( ‘as u res 

Now to exjdain niy second point, viz., how unjustifiable are these 
notifi(;ations — iiow different is the present situation from the eircum- 
stanc(‘s under which the Criminal Law ATnendnn‘>it Rill was enacted in 
IhOS, one has got simply to comjwire the events which, in the opinion 
o( tlie authoiities, have led uj) to these notilications now, w’ith tlie 
liorrilde crimes wiiich the emergency m(‘asures w’ere designed to coj>e 
with. Ilis Excelh‘ncv tin* Go\ernor in course of an coc post facto (‘xidana- 
tion as to why the jiroclamations under the Crimiiial Law' Amendm(‘nt Act 
had to lie issued now', said — 

'l’}i(‘ro IS no nt‘(‘(t tor mo to j^ivo a (totalled account of the ovonts of Uio past w('ok 
or two which, hefijinning with a not in Howrah on tlio 'ith of tins month, oiilniinatod 
in wliolosaU* terrorism and intimidation by moans ol which Uic normal lift? of tins 
city was gravely interfered with on Thursday last, and tlie lilauty ol u vast number 
ol people in carryinj!; on their normal avocations curtailed. Suffice it to say that 
such a state ol alfaiis is not tolerable and that (jovernmeiit is ol opinion tliat a situa- 
tion has arisen which culls lor drastic action. • * * afroncy which is hemp 

used to do the actual w'ork ol intiniidntion consists ol certain so-called volunteer 
corps employed in the cause of non-co-operation. The activities of these bodies 
have become a nu'iiacc to the libeity ol Jaw-abidinp citizens, and they have accordinply 
Ikhmi proclaimed to be unlawful associations under the Jndian Criminal Ijuw Amend- 
ment Act. 

Now' this is iiri oiilliiie l)JiK(‘d on peisoiial ojiinion or pr(‘sum])lioti and 
coiisiHls of uncorr(iborat(‘d alh*gations of gemoal intimidation — inlimi- 
daljon which, as somebody has said is sueli a h(»autiful tiling that 
“ mere asseition is suffi(;ieni to prove it.” Whereas in 1908, the Jlon’ble 
Sir Harvey Adamson in explaining the eonsiderations which influ(‘ne(‘d the 
Government to enact the very same measure, ciz., the Criminal J^aw 
Am(‘ndment Rill, said — 

’I'he followinp are some of the more jiromment instances of anarchical crime 
w hich have occurred in Hciipal and Kastern Bcnpal durinp the past year. On the Gtb 
December, UK)?, an attempt wois made to assassinate the Lieutenaiit-(»overnor of 
Bcnpal by means ol a bomb exjilodcd uiuh'r his train near IVlidnaiKire. Two other 
abortive attempts ol a similar nutiiie on Sir Andrew Fra.ser’s life had already b<‘en 
made on the railway line near Chaiidernapore, On 23rd Diu-ember, 1907, Mr. Allen, 
the District Mapistrate ol Dac(‘u was shot with a revolver at (loalundo. On the 
4th Maridi, UK)H, Mr Ilippinbotliam of the Church Missionary Society was shot 
near hia house at Kiisthia On the 11th April an attempt w'as made to assassinate 
the Mayor of Chundernapore by a bomb. On the 30th April, a bomb intended for 
Mr. Kinpsford, who had been Presidency Mapistrate at Calcutta, w'as throw'ii into 
a carnape at Muzaffarpur and killed Mrs. and Miss Kennedy. On the 2nd May the 
Maniektolla Bomb Conspiracy was brought to light. On the 2nd June a serious 
dacoity was (ximmitted near Nawabpanj in Dacca District by a large band armed 
with puns and revolvers in whi(‘h two persona were killed On the 21st June a bomb 
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was thrown into a railway caniagc at Kankmnara and injured an English gentleman, 
and there have been several other similar attempts iii the same neighbourhood. 
On the Sist August, an approver in the Maniektolla ease, whieh is under trial at 
Alipur, w'as murdered by a revolver. On 17th September a serious dai‘oity was eoin- 
niitted at Serampore. On the 20th and .‘lOth Oetolnu- similar daeoities were eom- 
mitted in Mulda and Earidpur distriets. Only a lew days ago lollowed a dai-oity 
ol the gravest nature in llaita. There is ample reason lor believing that all ol the 
daeoities which 1 have mentioned were committed by young men ol the middle classes. 
On 23id September a young man was convicted id sending a bomb by post to the 
Magistrate oi !*sadia. On the 7th November, the iourth attempt was made to 
assassinate the Lieutenant-Oovernor ot Iteiigal, on this occasion with a revolver. 
On the 0th November the native Sub-Inspector oi Police, who had aiiesliMl one ol 
the Muzaflarpur murderers, w'as shot dead in the streets of t'alcutta. On the PUh 
November the principal W’ltness in a case against the heatl ol an as.sociHtion called 
the Anusilaii Samiti, was murdered and decapitated near Dacca. 'J'hese are exam- 
ples of the type ol anarchical crime that lias been prevalent. 

Now 1 pause to inquire where are the secret societies professing (he 
cult of the bombr' Where are the daeoities and assassinations of the type 
mentioned above? Even tho.se who hotiestly ditfer from the ('ongiess 
propaganda and discount their doidrine (d non-vi(dcnce, cannol tiulh- 
fully say that the Congress Committee or Volunteer as.sociations are org-a- 
nising assassinations and armed revolts. 

Again the same llon’ble Member, while moving in 1!)()7 tliat the 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings IJi'Jl he taken into eonsid(‘ration, 
said: — 

A Hood ol (seditiou.s) onitoiy wuh about the samo time poured lorlh in Eastern 
Jtengiii, ineluding, among other thingH, the boycott. Jt excited the |M>piilatum of 
that Province and culminated in seriouH riots at CAnriilla and Magrahut and the 
neighhourliood in Tijipera Disirict, at Nangalhandha at Dacca, at JamaliHiri*, 
JJakshiganj, Kharma, llahadrabad, Turakaridaliut, Deluliyahat, and a number ol 
other jilueoH in the Mymerisingli District, at Solanga in Palma and Kishorhat and 
Ekdala in ItajHliahi. There were al.so iiieipient dnstiirhanees (‘Isew’here. • * * 

riie people were incited to attack the police, esiieeiully the Euro|K‘Hn polu'C, and 
students were advised to arm themselves with lufhtK — advice winch tln*y accepted. 
'I’he result was that distiirbanees took place on the 7th and 20th .August, 9th 
September and 2nd to 5th October. 

Mind, all these happened before the enuctmeiil oi (Ik* said Act and 
were not brought about hy any provocative proclamal ion iindci Ihc Act. 

Now', even if we assume that there were some disturbances (all hough 
after carefully searching the issues of the EinjU}<hiimn~\\n> only official- 
ly recog-nised purveyor of truth — from the 4th to the J8th of November, 
I could not fiml out a single act of violepce comparable with the anan hi- 
cal crimes of the years 1907 and 1908) and even if we allow' that the 
How'rah riot was due 7o the non-eo-operators ('which it was not, even 
according to the recently published Magi.sterial report), and if the theory 
of general intimidation with regard to the events of the 17th November 
stands in the absence of any vioIenDoutbreak and after the hartal of the 
24th of December and further, .if more than 18 .seditious speeches were 
delivered in course of the 4,205 meetings be admitted (T refer heie to the 
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answer given by the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, to a question of mine, 
that only 18 speakers have been tried under section 124A since last 
June) — what comparison or analogy do they hear with the criminal out- 
rages of the period when Ihe (Criminal Law Amendment Bill of PK)8 and 
the J*revention of Seditions Meetings Bill of 1007 were enacted, I, for 
one, fail to understand. 

Now to conie to n»y tliird point and to point out how inettectual and 
unavailing tliese ?neasuies have been, 1 have sim])]y got to state that the 
veiy futility of these ])jochimat,ions is the measuie of their inajifjlicahili- 
ty and of the unjustifiahility of the measures under discussion. What 
lesults have been achieved by these proclamations? Well, the jails are 
full to overflowing, yet the eagerness to enter the ])]‘ison is unabated, on 
the contrary, it is b(*ing actually whetted. Never befoie w(‘ie arrests 
so much coveted. Even ariest by batches has not satisfied them and now 
arrests rn w,asse in jrublic meetings is being courted. It is not the escape 
from a Mount joy that tlrey jdan her(‘, but with the enactment of a play 
or organisation ol a Maghot.sab in jail that they a?’e busy. Ne\ei' f)er- 
haps in any othei- country and in any other' ejroch was jail so much rob- 
bed of its hor ror arrd the fall of Bastille was secured by the very enthusi- 
asm to share the life within. And how imjrolitic tluvse measures have 
pr'oved to he, can be judged fr-om th(‘ fact that the non-co-operation 
movement, after- all th(‘ fatuity and faili,|r-e of its original pr-ogramrne, 
has at last been jrr’ovided with a definite arrd workable pi’ogr-amrne by 
these r-ecent rrreasrrr-es. But even if this be untrue, even if these measures 
and this “ (jurickery of hurri(‘d violence” do succeed irr killing the riorr- 
co-operation rnovenrent, let those, who are really the partisans of law and 
or-der-, bewar-(‘ that the very success of these measures and tire realisation 
of the cyrrical hopes that ar’e entertained about them will ensure devehrp- 
ments far more serious than the non-co-operation movement arrd lead to 
propaganda, far more sinister and deadly than we have yet had to face. 
I’or- was it rrot the late Sir' Bash Behar*’ (Ihose wlm wisely remarked that 
the TVevention of Seditious Meetings’ Act should be nanred not sirrrply 
” an Act to prevent seditious meetings” but ” to promote underground 
sedition” as well? 

Now let me conclude in tire ever nrerrrorable words of that great 
Jurisit : — 

1 trust I have suid enoupli to justify my vote 1 do not oppose these meaRureB in 
a pai’ty spirit, for there are no parties in this Council, nor have T any desire to einba- 
rass the (Jovernnrent 1 oppose these measures because 1 am fully persuaded that 
they are foredoomed to failure. 1 oppose these measures because they will intensify 
and not mitipinte the evil which you are seekinp to Kuard against. 1 oppose these 
measures, it is no paradox, because 1 am a friend of law and order, both of which 
are menaced by them. I oppose these measures because the Government already 
possesses all the power they can reasonably want in the armoury of the Penal and 
Criminal Procedure Codes I oppose these ipeasures because they violate all the 
lilieral traditions which have guided the Government in the past. I oppose these 
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measures because 1 wish to see the English rule broad based on the people’s will, 
and not resting merely on the sword, whether Indian or British. And lastly. I 
oppose these measures because they will kill all political life in this cxnintry. 

We are conscious we are fighting a losing battle, wo know we all shall be defeated, 
but we shall not be dejected. For there are some defeats which aie more glorious 
and victorious, and we shall count this among their number. We have been taught 
and have learnt to value the right of public meetings and the right of tree associations 
as our dearest rights, and we should have l>een unworthy of ourselves. unwortb> of 
the trust reposed in us. if we quietly submitted to measures which are aimetl at 
them and which would be sc* fatal t<» nil national growth In our defeat . }iowe\er. 
we shall be sustained by on(‘ great consolation of having endeavoured, according to 
our lights, to do our duty to the (lovernmeiit and to the country 

With these words, I lieg to jiress iiiy resoluiioii only if tiTiy other 
cognate resolution of wid(‘r scojhv Ik‘ not carried by the (Vmncil. 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: When 1 reineinher that a similar 
resolution has already been adopted hy the Ilihar and Orissa Legishi- 
tive Council, and that an aimunh'd lesolntioti has also Ikmmi passed hy the 
TLiited ProviiH'es Ijegislatnre, 1 hope that, iti this resolution at !iny 
rate, I shall have the Council with me. Let it not he said that tin* 
Hengal (\uincillois lack the hackh(m(‘ of their hi oi lu'r-Coii mallors in 
the adioining provinces. 

Eoi‘ more than two months, the p?(»\ince has been niidci' the iron 
heels of two i(*pr(‘ssi\e laws of gieat potency which hav(‘ conv\dscd the 
whole countiy with an amount (d’ discontent, and wdiich has even out- 
rivalled th(* discontent of tin* mmnorable Partition agitation days. 

The OoverniiK'iit memhei-s and their fiiends have often takiui us 
to task for calling these measuies repressive. Put do they know that 
it is not we alone that call them repressive. P(‘il)a|)s it will sur)H'is(* 
them tf» hear that Sir lfarve\ Adamson, wdiioi ini r(Mluciig‘ Ho* fiist 
Seditious Meetings Hill on the ISth October, 191)7, in the Impmial 
Legislative (amncil, said: “ I have no (hvsii'o to disguise Hie fact that 
the Pill is a repressive measun* of considerabh* j)ot<*nc>.” lnd(‘ed. Sir, 
how' else, can any hoiu'st man dcsciihe a measure which takes away Hk* 
very elementary right of a citizen to h(dd public meetings? Indeed the 
Pill w’as regarded with such aversion that it was opixised hy non-offieial 
members including sucli moderate, sane and .sober men as Mr. Gokhale 
and T)r. Ra.sh Behari Gliose. 

As regards the Criminal l^aw Amendment Act, does this Council 
know under w^hat circumstances this law was passed? When introduc- 
ing the Criminal Law Amendment Pill laHore the Indian Legislative 
Council, Sir Harvey Adamson gave such a long list of bomb outrages 
and other dastardly activities of anarchical gangs that it was made 
perfecty clear that this law was wanted to stifle anarchical associa- 
tions. It was a s])ecial Act to m^ct a special situation, and I am sure 
that neither the hoii’ble member, who introduced the Bill nor his 
supporters, could ever dream that this si^ecial law could be utilised for 
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ineetiTif»^ a Hituaiion, which any ordinary law of the land would be 
cornijetent enou^dj to deal with. Sir, the other day, in this Council, 
much cajdtal was made out of the fact that the Repressive liaws Com- 
mittee liad recommended the I'etention of this Act for the present. But, 
Sir, the answ(‘r to this ar^^ument has come from a member of the Repres- 
sive Laws Committee itself. If I am not much mistaken, the Hon’ble 
Mr, Blnir^m, in course of a speec^h in the Council of State said, the other 
day, that evidence had b(‘en ^^dven before that Committee of certain 
anarcliical asso(;iations in India, and hence they hud recommended iis 
retention. But, surely, even the Repressive I^aws Committee could not 
think that this Act would be utilised for crushing the volunteers and the 
Con^»‘jess movement- Whatever may be said about the non-co-operators 
and volunteers, T say, deliberately, that they are not anarchists, and no 
(government has a ri^dit to deal with them with a law which was really 
meaur tor the anarchists. 

J'hese ar(i the two swords that the Covernment, in its infinite wisdom, 
has thought fit to brin^^ out to crush the non-co-oi)eration movement. 1 
ask, Sir, what justifn^ation could the (joviTument have i-i a] fdyiuj.f the'-e 
laM's? It there have been breaclu's of law and order, the ordin.iry 
ciiminal law of the land is (juite enough. I am indulging in no 
exaggeration when I say that the Indian Criminal 1 aw is one of the nio-.t 
exhaustive in the world, and tlnne is no crime, no violation of law and 
order which cannot be dealt with bv any of its nunKU’ous and exhaustive 
sections- What then was the justification of the (loveinment in biing- 
ing forward these measures? 

In the (lovernimmt statement that was jiublished in the application 
of these laws, we find the following: — 

'Phroagli tlio agc'Mcy of tlioso volmitoorH, C-alcntta and its oiivirona have l)oc‘n 
Nuh|«M i loj' Hoino iiUK' f)ast 1o a pcrsiatont campaign of intmnduiion and molestation 
Wliotlicr it be the ohservaneo of tlio hoHal, the picketing of cloth shops, the dis- 
courageriKUit ol the sale ot liquor, a trial which has excited political iiiteroRt or intor- 
terence with attmidaiice at schools ami i-olleges, these voliintecrB in obedience t-o 
the orders ot those in eomniaiul of them have been in evidence threatening and 
inti'rtenng with the citizens of the town in the jnirsuit of their lawful avocations 
A iK'terinined attempt is being further made to undermine the loyalty of the police 
and to terrorise them in the discharge of their duties. 

These are vague siatemenis of a general nature, which have not been 
at all substantiated by concrete cases. In the whole history of intimi- 
dation by volunteers, we liave only been told of one ritious cage. Much 
cajiital was made of a case of the find of arms, but is it not strange that 
any responsible (lovernment could proceed to take action on the assump- 
tion of facts, which are still under the scrutiny of a court of law? If 
these be the concrete cases that have been brought forth to support the 
terrible camjiaign of intimidation and mole.station, then. Sir, the case 
of the (lovernment must be very w^eak indeed. The Hon’ble Sir Henry 
Wheeler paraded out a long list of cases that had occurred after the 
promulgation and application of these laws. But where are the cases 
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before these Acts were introduced? We have heard of great lawless- 
ness in Howrah, and indeed, Sir, the occurrence at Howrah and th(' 
hartal of the 17th November, in Calcuttn, are really Ihe two cases lhal 
upset the nerves of the aulhorities. What about the Howrah cases? 
The belated report of Mr. Prance, the District Magistrate, who himself 
was concerned in the affair, has been published. Does it not say that the 
leaders of the volunteers were always willing to listen to reasons? 
There was a riot, but may I ask, Sir, who lost their heads in that riot? 
Roth Mr. Prance’s repoit and the (lovernment resoIuti(»n admit that the 
armed police lost their heads and in tlu' excitement of the moment filed 
their arms, as a result of which there have been deaths and wounds 
We have been lately hearing sm‘h frecjuent stories of police losing thi'ir 
heads and letting oft* their fii«‘arms/ that we wonder if tlu' (JovernnuMit 
and their agents think that human life in this country has no value at all ? 
The total number of killed in Mohanganj, Howrah, Entally, and Seraj- 
ganj makes a sickening record; when are we going to heai' the last of 
these horrors? What have the (lovernment done to punish these 
oftcnders who so (piickly lose their heads? 

Tict us now come to the story of intimidation. The hartal of the 
LMth I lecembei — a nd 1 asseit. Sir, that there was a greater hartal on the' 
L4th December than on tlio 17th November, not only in Cahnitta but also 
all over Rengal — the hartal of the ivMtli December absobitely discnslits 
the story of wholesale intimidation. TiCt it be rememlx'rod that the 
hartal was comjdete not only in Calcutta, but in the n'lnotest mniassal 
areas- How could this be done? W(‘ have often b(‘en tfdd by the 
(tovernment and oui- moderate friends that th(‘ non-co-opera t(H‘s are in a 
minority — that non-co-operation is a dying cult; how is it, then, that 
the lead of this small band of j)eopIe is followed by the wlnde nation? 
Why is it that we do not hear of cases of intimidation in the law conrls? 
There may have been some cases of intimidation but is it conceivable 
that a whole nation could be intimidated? No, Sir. the answer is som(‘- 
where else to be found. The nudhod of the (Joveinment during tin* last 
six months to fight no?i-co-ope?’ation has aroused a spirit of dissatis- 
faction in the whole (country. Sections 144, 107 and 108 of the (himir)al 
Procedure Code have been flimg about most indiscriminately and have 
been iis(‘d to serve a political jiurpose, a purpose for which they were 
never framed. When, in addition to this, Gurkhas and the power of 
making special constables were us(‘d in such a way as to lead people to 
believe that they were meant to create an impression, when people were 
heavily punished in courts of law', on mere technical faults, people began 
to wonder if justice itself wms not strangled and there wuis such a revul- 
sion of feeling that people began to sympathise with the non-co-opera- 
tors. So, when the non-co-oj>erators appealed to them for a hartal on 
the 17th the response was complete. ^This is the true reason. There is 
a great discontent in the country and hartal is merely the outward 
manifestation. It is the silent ijrotest of the weak against the strong. 
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What has the Government done to meet this unrest? Did they call 
for a conference of all the leadin^^ sections of the community? No. Sir, 
on the day after the hartal, they, in a panic, applied these repressive 
sections. lias unrest ever been suppressed bs repression ? Can repres- 
sion c-harjj^e the thou»>^lits of men? Have the Government forgotten the 
recent history of Ben^»‘al that they rush to drive the movement under- 
ground? Of all the foolish actions that Ijave been taken by any Govern- 
ment to a^jff,navale a whole nation, this has been the most foolish. There 
is a saying that if you want to jud^^e the actions of others, try to place 
yourself in their position. I have tried to place myself in the position ot 
the Government, and even then, these m(‘asures seem to have baffled theii 
own j)urj)ose. By sendin^^ a thousand boys and younf,^ men to jail, you 
alienate the sympathy of two thousand parents, ten thousand family 
members, two hundred thousand ncu’p-h hours and a million of their 
(a)uritrymefi ! Does it not sf)r(‘ad discontent moie quickly than anythifip^ 
else ? 

W(' have heard that most lesponsible p<'ople, not only Kuropeans, but 
Indians, advised the Governmef)! to take such actions. Sir, with all due 
defei-ence to these respotisibh* people, 1 must confess that they have not 
been able to read the people’s vieas and susceptibilities; 07 - is it that the 
atmosphere of the Writ<‘rs’ Buildinj^s or the j^cates of the Government 
House are too hi^di for the oi-dinary people — ]>eoph‘ who kmov the leal 
sentiments of the people- and have tho courage to s|)eak out? 

3Jien, Sir, 1 seriously ask th(‘ Government, can intimidation be met 
by 7 *e])ressive laws? Intimidation may be of two kinds, private and 
public. Private intimidation can n(‘ver be ilea It with by any legislation, 
unless people w ill conii' forwai’d to complain. As reoards ]>ublic intimi- 
dation, it can easily be met b> the common law of the land. Where 
then was the sense of these nu'asures? We have heard 7 nueh about 
tanipeiino- with the police. Those wdio have read the pi-esidential 
address, delivered at the last British India Ihdice Conference, know w^ell 
enou^>:h that the ])oliee do not need tam|)erin^- with. They are more 
dissatisfied with Government methods thaji they can be dissatisfied by 
the non-co-opeiators. 

This (^>uncil has been blamed for not opi)osinf]: these measures on the 
‘Jlst November. But, Sir, did the Council have an opportunity of expres- 
sin^r its definite opinion on that day? Was there any definite m(»tion 
before the House? It is alwuiys unsafe to judj^re the opinion of a House 
by a tw’o-hour discussion on an adjournment debate. If any one listened 
to the first two hours^ debate on the Amusements Bill, he would have 
thouirht that the House was against taxation. ' But did not the silent 
members defeat the vocal members by their vote?. No, Sir, if today’s 
voting? poes ajirainst us, then, and then only, you will be able to say that 
the Council has supported the Government in its repressive policy. 

As repraT’ds the application of these laws, the facts are only too well- 
known. The assault offered to Principal Moitra and my innumerable 
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breikren has been an insult to the whole nation. The insult has been 
doubly aggravated by the statement of the lion ’hie Sir Henry Wheeler, 
that professor Moitra might he regarded in England as obstructing the 
military in the lawful discharge of their duties. Sir, I have been in Eng- 
land myself. I have spent three best years of my life there, and I know 
what the people would have done if the military had behaved in such a 
shanteless manner as they did on that day. And I have a shrewod sns- 
picioii that the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler knows also. 

The indiscriminate assaults, the incidents in Entally and Mechua 
Bazar, the assault on ITem Nalini Ghosh (there seems to be a great deal of 
evidence on this point in spite of the Government rfnnnnjntque , the 
affairs at Nilphamari and Serajganj, the condition of the Kidderpore 
Jails, the treatment of the political prisoners, in Faridpur, to mention 
r>nly a few instances, have convulsed the whole nation and brought the 
Government to disrepute. The way in which the volunteers are arrested, 
tried, and convicted and then let off again, possibly to make room for 
fresh batclies, has degenerated into a farce; it has brought the Govern- 
ment into ridicule. 

We hear that new jails are being built. If the Government continues 
in its present career of repression, if they want to su])press the Indian 
National Congress, then, there will not be any n(‘ed for any new jails 
The wliole ('ountry will be turned into an insufferable jail. Eet not 
Government continm* in this mad career Peoj)le are getting impatient. 
There is deep discontent. Let Government try to find out the true cause 
and luplp tlie people in getting xxrdntj — colonial form of self-govern- 
ment. short of which, there will not be any contentment in the country. 
This is the constructive suggestion for the Government; let them take 
it up. If they do not, then T f()resee an absolutely dark future. Rf'pres- 
sion will drive some people to anarchy, and then all T (‘an say is, “ May 
God help my poor country.’' Sir, let the sound Irish policy of that 
great statesman, TJoyd George, be followed here; let the followers of 
Tvord Carson and Colonel Gratton get away from this laml of regrets. 

Raja MANMATHA NATH RAY CHOUDHURY: 1 tlnnk 1 
must speak on the serious question which lies IxJore us, awaiting our 
decision, although I doubt if I will be able to clear iij) the mist, which 
obscures the issues at stake and throws further light upon the subject 
itself, with a view’ to lead this Hraise to an understanding, devoid of what 
I may call, the heat and passion of a controversy. 

T must confess that a very delicate situation has been created by a 
series of unfortunate events. These have well-nigh convulsed the whole 
country. Complications of the worst type, fraught wu'th serious conse- 
quences, have arisen, necessitating an extremely careful handling of the 
prevailing conditions. The worst feature of the situation is that the 
present policy of the Government, although inaugurated wdth the sanc- 
tion or approval of a Governor, who has done so much for Bengal to 
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win her confidence, with the sole object of successfully combating revol 
tionary forces, which are rampant in the land, seems to turn away fro 
the Government the minds of even those for whose protection or bene 
it was given effect to. This at any rate, if not anything else, poir 
towards the necessity of resurveying the whole situation and of revisin 
on cautious lines, the present policy of the Government. How can i 
able administrator like the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, endowed, as 
is, with the vision of a statesman, forget what that great political philof 
pher, Edmund Burke, said about the absurdity of condemning a whc 
people? 

But, Sir, when I say this, I do not for one moment suggest th 
strong action is not needed on the part of the Government to cope wi 
the revolutionary forces with which we are confronted. Tiaw and ord 
must he maintained and the hands of the revolutionaries must he stayc 
Bengal must keep pace with the tide of evolution but she must be spar 
th(‘ disastrous shocks of a revolution, be it bloody or bloodless viole 
or non-violent. We do not want revolution, we want a stable Govei 
ment, whose strength and efficiency must be maintained at all co 
Revolution can only bring chaos and anarchy and it is the duty of 
benevolent Government and also of all patriotic citizens to nip it in t 
bud . 

Such being the case, one cannot but recognise the extremely diffici 
position of the Government. It verily stands between the devil and t 
deep sea. On one hand, the revolutionary forces, with all their c( 
comitant horrors, threaten to paralyse it, and, on the other hand, t 
measures which the Government concerts to cope with them, appear, 
the eyes of many, to infringe the rights and liberties of all who live und 
it and hence have a tendency to swell the ranks of the revolutionaries 
creating a general atmosphere of mistrust and discontent. What is th 
the remedy? A solution must be found for the difficulty which stares 
in the face. The present policy of the Government has not accomplish 
the task; on the other hand, what is the guarantee that its withdraw; 
unless it is substituted by something better, will not make the prese 
situation grow from bad to worse? 

No one, let me assure this House, if such an assurance is at all need( 
prizes more than myself the lilierty of speech and action, and for t 
matter of that, all natural heritages of man. No one, T will venture 
say, perhaps, l(»ves the student (*ommunity more sincerely than n 
humble self. I have, let me say in all humility, started and maintain 
colleges and schools for them and helped them to the best of my abili 
to go to foreign countries for education. T have always taken a pride 
identifying myself with their best interests and aspiration. It is b 
natural that I shall be shocked to see hundreds of them, the future hop 
of our country, being .sent to jail. It is a sorry spectacle, which brea 
my heart; but, at the same time, I can by no means allow the forces 
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reTolution to gather strength to uproot accepted beliefs, traditions am 
ordinances, impair British connection with India, in which I find un 
mixed blessings, or to overlook, among other evils, the great danger o 
civil disobedience. 

This, in my mind, points to the necessity of forminj^ a representative 
committee, consisting of some of the official and non-official members oi 
this House, to recommend a new policy to His Excellency the Governoi 
through the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, and also to present to the 
country a scheme for propaganda work, to be carried on by all citizens, 
who believe in ordered progre^^s and British connection. I must tell 
those who have spoken strongly on the subject, to-day, that Government 
actions are bound to be strong in the absence of propaganda work by the 
people themselves, to combat the forces of revolution, whiidi, if it is not 
ch^M^ked in time, is sure to bring in its train, the worst form of socialism, 
or shall I call it Bolshevism, which means nothing if not chaos and dis- 
mal gloom. T. therefore, aiijieal to the Hon’hh' Sir Henry Wheeler and 
the movers of the various amendments to accejd my suggestion for the 
formation of a reiwesentative committee and thus save tlu^ situation. 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTA: May I rise to a point of order? 
Ts there anv motion before the House for the ai>|K)intment of a ('om- 
mittee? 

Raja MANMATHA HAT}i RAY CHOUDHURY: This is a mere 
suggestion. My fiiend can move it as an amendment if he pleases. 

Rai NIBARAN CHANDRA DAS GUPTA Bahadur: I am not going 
to be a mere silent voter: T am neither a violent co-operator nor a violent 
non-co-operator. The qu<“<tion before this House, is a very important 
one, which atfecis the whole nation. As such, I cannot afford to be 
simply a silent listener to the strong speeches, that have been made, in 
condemning the measures Government have taken, but at the same time, 
I am bound to say, if T have observed the trend of things correctly, that 
the measures adopted by Government have grievously failed to achieve 
the end, that the Government have in view. In my humble opinion, the 
ordinary laws of the land iire quite sufficient to check the progress of any 
revolutionary propaganda, which we dread so much, and extreme 
measures are always to be deprecated, and unless they are supported by 
what w^e call public opinion and are based on moral laws or eternal 
verities. As they are not supported by the moral law's, these extreme 
measures are perfectly useless because if these measures affect the funda- 
mental rights of the people, public sympathy is never enlisted on behalf 
of such measures. On the contrary, they alienate it. Now, what has 
been the effect of the notifications issued under the Criminal I^aw' (Amend- 
ment) Act and other extraordinary laws? Have the people really any 
sympathy for them? I do not mean* the people who are non-co-operators, 
or who are termed revolutionaj-ies. I speak of the people in general ; 
have they any sympathy for the measures which the Government have 
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hitherto adopted to stamp out the so-called non-co-operation propaganda? 
I submit that they have been a grievous failure, because people find, that 
the ordinary rights of citizens, to meet and associate together, and the 
right of free speech have been taken away, and they feel no sort of com- 
punction in transgressing those ordinances or to violate the dictates of 
these extraordinary measures. Men, conscientious men, with strong 
religious and sentimental scruples, go to attend these meetings, and they 
say if by simply attending meetings or by taking part in them, they are 
to be arrested and are to go to jail, they are quite ready for it. The jail 
is not a place of punishment for them and how long can the Government 
maintain these prisoners, whose number is now almost a legion? 
Hundreds and thousands of young men are willing to go to jail, 
because ii is not the first time, they fancy, their rights have been taken 
away, and they feel that it is tlu'ir duty to violate these* regulations, under 
the Seditious Meetings Act, or the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act. 
I regret to find that very few prosecutions under the ordinary laws have 
up till now been instituted. “ Sedition ” cannot be tolerated by anyone ; 
if the Government resorted to the ordinary laws and decided to prosecute 
under these laws for sedition, I think there would have been only a very 
few y)Tose( utions. Further, the jails have lost their terror and arrests 
have been made in very large numbers ; these arrests have been a moc'kery ; 
men attending these meetings, out of idle curiosity, have been arrested; 
of course, th(' police are not to be blamed mu(h for this, because sometimes 
it is very difficult to discriminate the real transgressors from the non- 
transgressors. The effect has been, that })eople laugh at them, and are 
getting disgusted with these measures, and the way in which they are 
being enforced. His Excellency in this Chamber, not many days ago, 
told us that, “ no one can accuse Government of having exhibited any 
desire to repress the freedom of speech tolerated in any free country.” 
What has been the effect of the present notifi(*ations? Has not the right of 
” free speech been interfered with? His Ex(‘ellency also uttered these 
wise words in this very Council — “ No j^olice force in the world can per- 
form its task adequately in the absence of the co-operation of the 
public.” The public is non-co-operating with the Government in this 
matter, and the people, who art* being treated as criminals, have the 
sympathy of the public, and that makes the case worse. In the circum- 
stances, it is up to Government to consider what other measures can be 
adopted, if there is lawlessless and disorder in the land. There is no ques- 
tion that the maintenance of law and order are the fundamental and 
principal duties of the Government, but evidently the measures they have 
hitherto resorted to, have failed. In these circumstances, I submit that 
we should all of us combine to see that these measures are withdrawn. 
Other measures may or may not be iiecessai y ; but at any rate it is our 
duty, at least, of all non-official members of this Council, to see that these 
measures that have been tried and fotind wanting, are withdrawn. 
Further, I submit, that it is not a question of political bias; if we are to 
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advise Government, we should do it whole-heartedly and frankly. I 
frankly admit that Government measures have failed ; so it is absolutely 
necessary that they should be withdrawn; and if the ordinary laws are 
not found sufficient, other measures may be devised. 

The suggestion offered by Raja Manmatha Nath Ray Choudhury is 
not a bad suggestion, but the only thing is the public will say that the 
question should be thoroughly discussed. 

I think the resolution moved by Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri is a 
very reasonable one, and 1 feel no hesitation in giving my whole-hearted 
support to it. 

Colonel A, J. PUGH: If 1 bcheved that tliis ( jovernmeiit was wiong 
in having a]>plied the provisions ot the (himinal Law (Amendment) Act 
to Bengal, or in not w itlidrawing them, I should not have the least 
lieNitation in saying so. 1 have gi\en veiy careful consideration to this 
question, and 1 do not think I can be accused of being unsympathetic to 
Indian aspirations. 

In (toniing to a conclusion, 1 have looked at the problmn from the 
Indian point of vi(‘\\ . 1 ha\e said to myseli, wliat would my attitude 

be at tlie jiiesent time, if 1 had bemi bom an Indian and educated at the 
(^alcutta Cniveristy. I ajipreciate the fact that Maliatma Gandhi says 
he is trying to bettei the lot of his p(K>rer fellow countrymen, because he 
told me so. 1 am also awaie df what he did and went through in Africa, 
and J often wondei whether the ke\ to his pre.sent state of mind does not 
lie there. lie wants eiiuality. No one disjmtes that he is (uilitled to 
this, and th(' Reforms jirovide for it. But I also desire to hel]» in mak- 
ing the poor of this country more hapjiy, healtliy and prosperous. That 
is why I am in this ('ouncil. That i"* vvh\ I take an active part on the 
(hilciitta Coriioration. I o\\e a debt to this country and I desire to do 
something on my part to rejiay it. I believe 1 can best do this by help- 
ing to work tlie Reforms, and make them a success. Mahatma Gandhi 
is entitled to hold a different opinion. But he is not entitled to bring 
this country to a state of anarchy and ruin. 

His propaganda of civil disobedience is carefully hedged in with 
conditions whiidi he knows or ought to know can never be fulfilled. His 
followers all over tlie country have thrown these conditions of non- 
violence in words, acts, and thought to the winds, and have made up their 
minds to deliberately defy Government. This method of compelling the 
redress of a political grievance is direct a<-tion. Civil disobedience, 
political strikes, non-cj 3 -operation, all mean the same thing — anarchy. 
Instead of getting jmur grievaii<‘e redressed in a constitutional way, and 
putting the utmost constitutional pressure on the Government to carry 
out the wishes of the people, Mahatma Gandhi has advised his followers 
to openly forsake the law and its pit»tection, and become outlaws in fact. 
One wonders if this is the reason why the word “ constitutionaF’ has 
been deleted about a year ago from the Congress Creed ? 
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If Mr. Gandhi’s followers are determined upon being outlaws, the 
Government is bound to take some action. Society must be protected 
from outlaws. For this purpose the Government has taken action; can 
it be said that it has taken action in a panic? I think not. It is the 
fashion now a days to (‘ondemii the Government for having taken action 
against these outlaws and such action is called “ repression.’’ 

Mahatma Gandhi has been complaining that the Government by its 
policy has restricted “ the liberty of speech, ” “ the liberty of the 
press, ” and the liberty of association.” These are fine ancient princi- 
ples entitled to the fullest respect. Rut what are the facts? Who is it 
who has deprived the people of the liberty of speech? It is Mr. Gandhi’s 
followers. Who is it that shouted down His Excellency the Governor 
when he presided over tlie public meeting convened to weh;ome the 
Prince of Wales? Did His Excellency’s Government then take the slight- 
est notice of this suppression of the liberty of speech? It was taken in 
the greatest of good humour and was passed by. Who is^t that has 
hounded out the Moderates from the Congress platform, and in fact from 
all public platforms in the country? Why is it that strong nationalists, 
who are certainly not Moderates, but who are non-co-r)perators either are 
not allowed a hearing? Who has shut their mouth? Everybody knows it 
is Mr. Gandhi’s followers. Mr. Gandhi, no doubt, has raised his voice 
now and then against all this. Rut his pre(‘ept has been observed only 
in the breach. I ask therefore, who is it that has in reality de])rived the 
people of the right to speak out? It is the outlaw. And in most cases, 
the method adoi)ted to accomjdish this has been violent, either covert oi‘ 
open, and Mahatma Gandhi knows that. 

Then again Mahatma Gandhi and his followeis complain that the 
Government has restricted their liberty of a8so(‘iaiion, what does he 
mean by that? I will quote his words. In liberty of association he 
includes “ the right of association even for revolutionary propaganda.” 
In all seiiousness, 1 ask, is this Council going to condemn the Govern- 
ment for suj)pressing ” liberty of association ” for such revolutionary 
purposes? Let us admit that there may have been some excesses in carry- 
ing out the policy of Government in maintaining order. Could Mahatma 
Gandhi himself control his own followers when he pathetically begged 
of them to refrain from the disgraceful rioting at Rombay on November 
I7th? When you openly proclaim “ disobedience” and use such expres- 
sions as “ fight to a finish,” ” now or never, ” ” declaring war” and the 
like, you should not whine and complain if the adversary’s scratch 
instead of being two inches long has been three inches. 

We cannot complain of the Rengal Government having taken this 
step hastily. Till the riots at Rombay, the authorities here did not take 
any action whatever and seemed to have been under the impression that 
Mr. Gandhi and his lieutenants had real effective power to control the 
violent action of their followers however violent and abusive may have 
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been their speech. But the Bombay riots dissipated this idea. It was 
found that even Mahatma Gandhi could not control his followers. What 
was possible in Bombay, no one could affirm w’as impossible in Calcutta. 
And under the circumstances, it seems to me that the Bengal Govern- 
ment could not, and very properly did not take any risks, but piohibited 
the activities of those who profess to be non-violent, but are really hoj)- 
iiig for chaos. 

The remedy for these ills lies within the grasp of the non-co-operators 
themselves. Let them declare and show that they are not outlaws, that 
they wish to live under the i)roteetion and resx)ect the majesty of the 
law until such law be changed in a constitutional way, let them not 
defy the Government as long as thf Government is exercising powers 
which it has — then and then only can the (Government be asked to with- 
draw the recent restrictions on the liberty of the subject. 

Till then, who can honestly say that the Government deserves a vote 
of censured 

Rfli RADHA CHARAN PAL Bflhfldurs At tlie outsc't, I desire to say 
that I am as keenly and sincerely anxious for ilie maintenance of law and 
order as any member of the bureaucracy, foi I do not niendy flatter the 
Government when T say that it is our own interest to see to it that law 
and order is maintained in the country. But things must sometimes be 
viewed and appi'oached from ditlerent jioints of view, and unfortunately 
those who may not agrc(‘ to all that the Government says or does are some- 
times accused of being, as it were, on the other side and in the other 
camp; whereas if you do not at the same time support the “ die-hards ** 
on the other side, you are dubbed by them as a flatterer of the Govern- 
ment or by any otlier epithet that they may clnmse to ai)ply to you. As I 
have already said, it is our own interest to see to it that law and order is 
maintained. I have listened with very great attention to the speech of 
('oionel Pugh, and I may say this at om^e that every citizen of Calcutta, 
or I may say, every jierson residing in Bengal, is at one with him that law 
and order should In? maintained in the interest of tlie people themselves. 
But he has overlooked one point and that is this : that the ordinary penal 
law as was explained in the Council of the Viceroy when the Seditious 
Meetings Act was passed and the Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
passed by the eminent jurist, the late Sir Rash Behari Ghose, viz., the 
Indian Penal Code, the Criminal Procedure (k>de and the (Calcutta Police 
Act already arm the Government with sufficient powers to control any 
excess on the part of thg non-co-operators. I wish Colonel Pugh did 
touch upon that point and convince the House that the powers are inade- 
quate to control any Excess or violence on the part of the non-co-opera- 
tors. It is well-known that this extraordinary and emergency legisla- 
tion was introduced at a time when the country generally was seething 
with the {X)ison of anarchical and* revolutionary activities, I lay parti- 
cular stress on anarchical activity ” for the reason that we know very 
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well that tliose were the days of the gospel of violence and assassination, 
of bomb manufacturers, of bomb throwers an^(h;\^hat not, and certainly 
that was the time when Government thought that extraordinary weajmns 
should be forged and employed in order to deal with the anarchists. As 
far as I find — and my knowledge of Calcutta is as intimate as the know- 
ledge of the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler — I may say this that beyond the 
simple irritating cries in some quarters of Mahatma Gandh'i hi Jai or the 
wearing of Kluuhlar or Gandhi (^aps or annoying the police, though not by 
the people going about and asking people to sell swadeshi cloths or 
requesting shop keepers to close their shops on a particular day — which 
T as heartily and unefiuivocally condemned as any member of 
Government (“ Hear, hear ”), — T do not think there has been much of 
such excesses as would warrant the assumi)tion of the powers invested 
in the Government under tb(*se two extraordinai y Acts. We all know 
that the genesis of those notificatif)ns is the hartal of the 17th November, 
1921. We all know that and I again say — I say from my own consci- 
ence, — that I do not humour tin; Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, in re})eat- 
ing once again that I deeply deplore the hartal of the 17th November 
and the hartal of the 24th December. 

I may tell the House that I myself tried to prevent by honest persua- 
sion the closing of the shops in my (|uarter, but I failed, and failed for 
what reason ? T found that there was a widespread movement to make 
a demonstration of dissatisfaction with the present policy of the Govern- 
mcTit. 1 may sa\ this that to a large numlx'-r of ])eople it did not, as far 
as I could gathci, after talking to them, mean iinything like an affront to 
the Royal Visitor whom we all acclaimed and whom it was a privilege to 
welcome in this city ; but at the same time they were very much misled 
in adopting that unfortunate course. 1 say this most candidly, because 
many of these men or at least a considerable number of them weie within 
my influence, and further luyaiise thev did not in the least har])oui' any 
desire to offer an affront to the Royal Visitor; it was simply the move- 
ment that swept them off their feet and no wonder ! Such is the over- 
whelming sway of non-co-operation in this country that I could not even 
control my own tenants (“ Hear, hear”). That is perfectly true, but 
they were all n{)n-violent and j)eaceful, that is to say, they were not forced 
to close their shops; they said — “ when all the country is going in that 
direction why should we not follow it?” That was their reply. It was 
done before my eyes; there was no intimidation ; none that I know, and 

assuming that there were isolated cases of intimidation in some places 

of course I do not know every little incident that might have taken place 
fiom Ragh Razar to Rallygunj and Circular Road and from Strand Road 
to Sealdah — if there had been any intimidation and violence, why was not 
the ordinary law of the land applied? If during th(‘ heat of the suadeshi 
movement— that is during the anti- partition days when the Hon’ble Sir 
Surendra Nath Ranerjea and Mr. Bhupendra Nath Rasu used to address 
meetings at public squares and when picketing was freely resorted to in 
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order to prevent the sale of foreif^n cloths (*' Hear, hear — the 
ordinary law could suffice to check any excesses on the part of the picke- 
teers, why could it not do as well on this occasion? I want to know that 

Hear, hear Why did Uie Government and without just trying' 
the ordinary law, take the exireine step of applying these laws which 
were on the eve of dissolution? 

I repeat that the ordinary law of the lain! could not have failed, and 
I have already referred to the o])inion of the eminent jurist, the late Sir 
Rash Behari Ghose on this (piestion. But 1 will now mention a concrete 
example. You all know well the stalwart non-co-operator, Babu 
iTitendra Lai Banerji ; was he not tried and convicted under the ordinary 
law of the land? Why could not t^ie sann' ])ro(*edure be followed in other 
ca'-C'’ as well? If there had been ex(‘esses of passive inteiference rin the 
part of the non-(*o-operutors themselves, the Govei'iiment measures have 
led to similar exc esses in brutal violence, which T have seen with my own 
eyes. I have seen ])eace-loving and innocent citizens from one end of 
the street to the other ruthlessly and brulally assaulted by the police 
sergeants. Is that Government. Are we living under the civilized 
British rule and such a benevolent Govcrnmcuit as the British (iov(‘rn- 
inent? Our heart bleeds to see these sights (“ Hear, hear If you 
want to enforce thcvse Acts, by all means enforce them, but why should 
w(‘. His Majesty’s subjects, who are peaceful and law-abiding citizens, 
be compelled to shut ourselves within our doors and not be permitted to 
go about our* avocation ? Does Colonel Pugh call that non-violent? 
That is not only intimidation hut unalloyed brutality. Well, that is the 
tiling that has provoked the deepest feeling of the* resentment in the 
country, and I say this as one who has tin* greatest stake in the country. 
I find that the Government is lient upon driving a very large number of 
pec^ple, who are otherwise against the non-c-o-operalion movement, into 
th(' camp of the* non-co-operators. A greater disservice could not Imve 
bf*en done by the Government to the State. When* are the “ moderates '' 
nou ? I veil the National Liberal League, the nmuth-jiiece — I should 
sa\ — of some of our Hon Tile Ministers and the Indian Association, 
which is the stalwart champion of law and order, h ive protested against 
these measures. What does it show? It shows, if it means anything 
at all, that the feelings of the people are deeply aroused by the wanton 
excesses on the part of those who are charged with the maintenance of 
law and orcler. The countr\^ ha.> uneijuivocally expressed itself on whaf 
it feels and thinks on the recent actio* of the Government — which has 
been interpreted as an act of unwarrantable aggression upon the funda- 
mental rights of citizenship, the rights of free association and of free 
speech on the part- of the people. Therefore, I think. Sir, that these 
measures should be withdrawn immediately and that full advantage, if 
required, should be taken of the ordinary jienal laws that exist now; that 
is to say, the Penal Code, the Cjirainal Procedure Code and the Calcutta 
Police Act. Let that be done and let the Council be taken into confidence. 
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Jf we find that tlie wf)rst rrimes are eoiiimitted which cannot be controlled 
by Ibe existing laws, let the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler take the 
(’ouncil into his confidence; or ht a connnittee be appointed as suggest- 
ed by Raja Maninatha Nath Ray Choudhiiry. I do not mean a com- 
'inittee, who have settled views on the other side. Let him now consider 
the (jnestion and take the (’oiincil into his confidence. If you want to 
govei n with the aid of the peojile, let them make their recommendations 
to (government, on what affects the vital interests of the community, the 
intei'est ol pt^ice and order, as well as the rights and liberties of His 
Impei’ial Majesty’s Indian subjects out in this country. 

Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: J beg to support the motion of 
my (*sl(*emed liiends Itai Harendranath (^haudhuri and others regard- 
ing the withdrawal of the repressive measures. I do not, how^ever, like 
to go into very iniich detail and that for the simjde reason that I cannot 
convince' the (Government mcnibe)'>. I have no jiower in me by which 1 
can convince the (Government members by any arguments, much less have 
1 got the power ot convincing those amongst us who have grown ultra- 
loyalists. I, therefore, do not like to go into that line at all. For the 
])rescnt moment. 1 simply ojijiose the rpressive nu'asures and 1 give the 
leasons why 1 oppose them. 

I he fiisi reason is this, that th<* occasion foi‘ wliieli su(F repressive 
measures ol higli jiotency art' meant is not here in our eounti'y at the 
lu est'ut moment in spite of all the Government com ntuuKiiirs , of all the 
notifications and of all the speeches by all members of the Government. 

1 and the jieojile ol my country refust' to belit've it, and I am not going to 
aecejit all that. 

My second reason is that the t>rdinary laws of the land viz., the Indian 
Penal (\)de, the (’tale of (’riminal Procedure and other Codes are good 
enough for all jmrposes and the Government need not rush into its 
arnitmry to bring tmt thest* sinisier-ltioking weaptms for the pui*pose of 
repressing and squeezing the little spirit that we yet have in our lives. 

1 must ojipose that. Fnder no pretence whatever can I allow the 
(L)vernment to do so, and so Itmg as I live, I am bound to oppose repres- 
sion in any sha])t' or in any form. Let the Government remember that 
the\ are a foreign Govt'rnment ; it is not by these measures that they 
cun command our love and respect, by these weapons they cannot win 
our love or even our loyalty. 

I he Giird reason is this, in th« name of law and order, acts of great 
humiliation and harshness are perpetrated inside the jails; and acts of 
great violence are committed outside the jails in the shape of arrests 
assaults, kicks and all manner of things. It is therefore time that we 
should set oui face strongly against all these treatment and not allow 
any number oi communique to say : Qh ! this is not a fact it is a 
tissue of lies, this is only in pursuance of that campaign of lies which has 
been set up against the Government,^^ We must refuse to listen to all 
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that- We have our own eyes and we have our own ears. I have seen 
myself the treatment that is accorded from day to day. I have made 
inquiries into the treatm(‘nt that was accorded to the ])eoj)le at Entally; 
I have made inquiries into the desecration to the old mosque at Mechua- 
bazar — I have done all that myself and I have fjfot the evidence. I have 
seen myself, in the room in which the hij>:h priest was sitting, the marks 
of the thick heels of the hoots of the European constables. The,N ui(* 
even now in that room. 1 am not ^oin^ to disbelieve all that, simply 
because the Commissioner of Police says that all this is false or simply 
because people who are liij^hei' than him care to say so. 

Then, Sir, the other reason why I supj>ort this motion is that, ti) my 
mind, it is a most de^radinpf and dmconcertin^^* si<>ht that, from morn- 
inf^ till nig'ht, as you «■() out in the streets, you see nothijif^ but arrests, 
persecutions, assaults and all that. Is this what (lovernment ou^dit 
persistently to carry out for months? In the stieets there is nothin^’ 
but ;ya/:rao, beat, arrests and take them away. Is this not what 
degrades the Government from the position of able administrators to th(‘ 
level of a few panic-stricken officers who do not k?iow what ought to he 
done under the circumstances. You are simj>ly degrading yourselves. 
Give it any name you like, give it any clothing you likt*, gi\(* it any com- 
jdexion you like, but the fact remains that you are from day to day 
degrading yourselves in our estimation and you are reaching a place 
which ought to he the last place* for you to g.o to. Rcimunheu* that you 
are a foieign (iovernment ; no foreign (lovernment, at h^ast, could have 
been better than the British Government because it gave us the jiower to 
.speak out our minds, to make protests against illegal ae*ts, but th(‘se 
powers that were given have now be<*n taken away from us. You have 
struck an axe very deep at the very root of our res]>ect and regard for 
your Government. Mind you that. 

Then, Sir, the next n^ason for which I support this motion and ojiposi* 
all these measuri^.s is that these measures defeat their own of) ject— these 
repressive laws are defeating their own object. 1 might say, as a matter 
of fact, what is hai)])ening is this: that they are simply helping the 
non-co-operation cult to ])e j>laced in bold ndief before the people to 
carry on its work with its silent eloquence. That is what you are allow- 
ing. 

Another rea.son why I support this motion is that these repressive 
measures have continued for months together and you have succeeded 
in generating the idea in the mind of ther people that you are doing this 
only to repress the sirndeshi movement. We know how the looms of 
the Manche.ster mills have been affected; we have heard all that; and 
if, after the departure of His Royal Highness, or even more than a 
month after that, you still persi.st in it, you only lend colour to the belief 
that is gaining ground in my country, that you are doing it for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the use of kfmhlar and the charlca amongst the mass- 
es In the name of law and order, you are 'doing it and there is ample 
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jiifltification on the part of many people, principally the masses, foi 
suspecting your motives. Do not please take steps like these but d( 
things in an able, statesmanlike manner. Try to dispel these thing! 
lr(»n the popular mind ; try to enthrone yourselves again in the sann 
place where you were before; and do not degrade yourselves. These ar< 
the reasons why 1 support this motion and oppose these repressive 
measures. 

On the last occasion during the discussions on the taxation proposals 
I wanted that Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea should say something abou 
these measures, because 1 based my opposition on these as a part of i 
whole, lie said tliat he took my challenge, he came out and spoke bu 
maintained a stated silence on this point : he kept himself deliberateb 
quiet on the question of the repressive policy. We expected his advics 
and his guidance, but he refused. That is my misfortune. One won 
more and I am finished. T am strongly opjiosed to the idea of a com 
mittee (“ Hear, hear ”). The committee is nothing but an excellen 
im‘ans of shelving the question. Do it, or straightway say: “I will no 
do it,” and the matter ends. We are only beggars ; this is only a recom 
nnuidation. Thousands of iccommendations from this Council are throwi 
away every day. Let the country know how you are going to treat ou: 
recommendations. No committee — we are sick of committees; W( 
know what these committees mean ; and I strongly opjnise any idea of i 
(!oinmittee. 

Then, there are .some of my friends who ask for a constructive policy 
They say: “ What is your constructive policy?” These people perhapi 
do not know much of that. My constructive policy is this: first i)f all 
destroy this poisonous tree from this place ;ind then only you would sei 
mutual trust and confidence arising in its pla(*e. First remove this 
Show us that you have confidence in us and that is the way of doing it 
otluu’wise there is no question of constructive j*olicy that arises; and tin 
only constructiv(‘ policy is to have faith in us, to work with us, to listei 
to us, to accejit our recommendations. Jf you place no confidence in us 
if you mean to treat us as helots and keep us outshb and in such importan 
matters you do not care to consult even those whom you ought to (‘on 
suit, can you possibly want a constructive policy from us? Talk o 
constnictive policy ! Any programme of constructive policy that wi 
may suggest, you will surely reject it and scatter it to the winds. I 
that what we are going to submit to? We make our recommendation 
never mind w^hethcr Government accept it or not. The Bihar Govern 
raent has accei)ted a similar resolution, because the members there ari 
still as strong as they were in the beginning of their existence (” Hear 
hear When I went to Simla in September last, we heard from th 
Hon’ble Sir Malcolm Hailey and the Hon’ble Sir William Vincent, tha 
the genenil opinion in the Government of India was that of all th( 
Provincial Councils in the country, it w^is the Bengal Council which wa 
the strongest, because the language used by them was “ the most difficul 
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to Seal with.” Since September last, what has hapi)enecl? Only an 
occasion for g“iving some appointments to the sons or sons-in-law of some 
of us and on the first day of this year, an occasion for giving some titles 
to some of us; and where are we now? (” Hear, hear ”). It seems 
we are perfectly demoralised. I speak it out, I am speaking 
out to my countrymen and to my fellow-brethren, none of 
whom has the slightest idea ot o]>posing even a niatler like tliis, I am 
perfectly sure. I therefore put two points: do not be led away by siu'h 
ideas that if you oppose this resolution, then civil disobedience will (*ome 
to-morrow; and that the zamindars will not get their revenue and the 
debtors will not pay their mortgage debts and so on. Are you going to 
be .scared away by these things? Come out and put your shoulders to 
the wheel ; the mother country wuinfs your helj) and let us come and have 
joijit action and ask the Government to witlidraw these no'asures, and 
then the question will be looked up again (“ Hear, hear ”). 

Babu DEBI PR08AD KHAITANs The consideration of the' pre- 
sent situation by this House has come up none too soon. Whatever mav 
have 1 een the reasons which impelled the Government lo mlopt the 
present po]}cv, there can be no doubt that sufficient e.Kperiernn' has 
already been acejuired by them during the months during which this 
policy has been pursued. I am not one of those who believe that the 
Government adopted this p(dicy for the sake of incul(*ating frightfulness, 
bui at the sairie time Government have got to consider vvhat is ih'' (*H'Mt 
of the present policy on the peopl(‘, for no Government can affoid to lose 
the sympathy of all the people: no Government can carry on its activi- 
ties by inculcating frightfulness, whatever be the motive, if that he tho 
result of its action on the peoph*. I live very near Harristm Hoard and 
T have found liow a farce is created at the time of making arrests. 
People go about shouting, Mahatma Oanf^hi hi jat, they offer themselves 
for arrest and they are arrested. What is the feeling that is created on 
the minds of the people when arrests are made in that form? (lovern- 
ment far from adding to its prestige loses it. The very object for which 
arrests are made is lost. There must be di.scrimination, theie must be 
a considered policy of arrest. The subordinate officers of the police must 
exercise the strictest discrimination, for otherwise the very (d)ject of the 
superior officers of Government is defeated. In these circumstances, 
inasmuch as Government cannot afford to lose the sympathy of the 
public, Government cannot afford to weaken the position of the nu>derate 
party, who always rally themselve\s on the side of law and order, it is 
necessary that Governn^ent should take the moderate party into confi- 
dence because without the aid of a portion of the public it would be 
impossible for Government to carry on its activities. In these cii-cum- 
stances, I submit and I hope that Government will considei- the ne/’essity 
of stopping indiscriminate arrests atfonce. 

Then the quesHon arises of associations and of persons who call 
themselves volunteers. A fear has spread among the people that all 
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associations have been declared unlawful. It may be said that 1 
coinwuniqyes and the resolutions issued by Government on the subj^ 
do not declare all asso(;iations of volunteers to be unlawful, but it has 
be considered what is the effect of these publications on the public mil 
It is therefore necessary that the public should be assured that 
associations should he examined in order that those not for starting 
maintaining civil disobedience may not be interfered with. I say so 
the fullest confidence ihai (h)vernment have no desire to stop otl 
asscK'iations : only Government intend to declare unlawful such asi 
ciations as have for their object the starting or the maintenance of ci 
disobedience. There can be no doubt upon the point that whate'^ 
the civil disobedience may be, whether it is bloodless 

not, it is certainly a form of revolution, and I have r 

heard a single speaker to-day who is not against civil disobedience. T 
whole House is erne in supporting the Governmcuit in preventing th 
form of political propaganda. All that is needed is that there shoii 
be a. free atnios[)here in which persons of the modcTat^ party and w 
adopt the constitutional methods may go to the country with the 
prognimmes. The hands of the non-cf>-operators have been strengt 
ened by the present policy in that when the persons of the modera 
party go before the public tlu'y are told — We have not the right 
free speech and that extraordinary laws have been brought into opei 
tion to shut the mouths of the public.’' The time has already cot 
wlu'U Goverriment should do something to I’eassure the. public, to she 
that constitutional propaganda is not forbidden, that constitution 
propaganda is allowed, that all steps for th(' improvement and devein 
ment of the country for furth(*r political progress are not forbidden 1 
Government. 

There is another matter dealing with persons of position who ha 
been arrested. Government should consider one thing that they a 
Tiien of position. When a round-table conference is called, as I belie 
it will be — it is only a question of time — those gentlemen who are nr 
in jail will perhu])s immediately after release sit side by side with H 
ExcelleiK^y the Vic'croy or the Goveinor and be engaged in considerii 
all problems affecting the country. Is it meet that such persons 
position and respectability who now go to jail for their political belie 
is it meet that such persons should be treated as ordinary prisonerj 
I say so because' I know of at least one case in which a person on accou 
of religious reasons cannot take food prepared by other persons and tl 
privilege of cooking his own food has been withdrawn from him. 
hope Government will carefully consider this question and see the 
way to take steps so that persons of position and respectability shou 
not be treated as ordinary prisoners. 

Then, as I have already said, Government should take the modera 
party into their confidence, and for that purpose it i§ necessary that tl 
suggestion of Raja Manmatha Nath Raj Choudhuiy should be accepte* 
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namely, that there should be a committee consisting: of officials and non- 
officials who should deal with the situation as it arises and as it has 
arisen in the country. The committee should contain such grentlemen in 
whom the public will have confidence. It will not be pnoug:h to show 
that a committee has been appointed if the public have no confidence 
in them. So, in forming a committee for the future, care should be 
taken to see that such persons are appointed in whom the public would 
have confidence, so that all matters dealing with the political situ- 
ation may be brought before it and Government may have an oppoi t unity 
of consulting men in whom the public have confidence. T hope the 
suggestions that I have made will receive due (‘onsideration at the 
hands of the TTon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler and that something will be 
done before it is too late to reassure the confidence t>f Government in 
the minds of the public. 

At this stiige the Council adjourned for 15 minutes. 

After the adjournment. 

MEMBER in charge of POLITICAL DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Wheeler): The Council has before it four iTsolntions and 
an amendment, or practically five resolutions, of a very similar (diarac- 
ter. They all propose the C(»mplet(‘ reversal of th(‘ policy wlin h Govenn- 
ment has recently adopted in relation to the non-co-opination move- 
ment, and, with one exceptioh, all propose the release of peojde who have 
recently been sentenced in this (‘onnection after trial in tin* courts. 

It is obvious that the issue so raised is one of the first magnitiuh* and 
importance. I do not know what the impression is that is left on the 
minds of other members from discussions of the kind which we not 
infrequently have in this Council, but for my own part, 1 should describe 
the impression left on me as one of hopele.ss unreality. From so many 
quarters we hear speeches which simply refuse to look at the funda- 
mental facts. They just treat them as if they do not exist, and lhe\ 
paint pictures which vary slightly in colour according to individual 
idiosyncracies, but agree in [mrtraying a state of affairs ulnch is not in 
accordance either with the facts or the information which we have in 
our possession. And these essays invariably lead up to one com lu- 
sion — that everything Government has done is wrong. 1 propose, there- 
fore, to go straight to what seems to me to be the fundamental tact, 
even though I have drawn the attention of this Council to it before, and 
to that extent may be repeating remarks already made. Now wliat is 
the fundamental fac^? The fundamental fact is the existence of a 
movement deliberately designed to paralyse Government. There is no 
concealment about it; it is glorie<l in and oi>enly pi-oclaiimMl by its 
authors and advocates; there is not the slightest room foi 
doubt. Again, how is it that (Object to Ik* attained)^ It is to })e 
attained in the last lesort by the practice of civil disobedience, which 
will bring about the cessation of Government as now existing in this 
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country, leavinj 3 f the room open for occupation by the irresponsibl 
adherents of this movement. That also is a fact about which there i 
no room for doubt ; it is constantly ur^ed and repeated. Again, wha 
are the means to be adopted? The answer is by the employment c 
' volunteers. Wo have been told by Jb*ofessor Mukherji that volunteer 
merely enlisted themselves as a sign of their disapproval of the repres 
sive action of Government. What are the facts? I quote from Mr. 
Gandhi’s own words at the recent conference in Bombay: — 

He would not stop the enlistment of volunteers for a single moment as that i 
preparation for civil disobedience * * * * embark on civi 

disobedience at a given moment. So they should keep the atmosphere ready for this 
That that is the impression of his speech which was left on the mindi 
of his audience we know from a rc(“cn*t letti^r to the press from Mr. Kun 
zru, who described Mt‘. Gandhi as stating explicitly that the enrolmen 
and training of volunteers for starting civil disobedience must be conti 
lined. Therefoi'(\ gidting down to fundamental facts we have the 
policy, we have the aim and we have the method. Volunteers are to b( 
eniolled under the ausfiices of the non-co-operation party for the pur 
pose of praedising civil disolxulience in order to bring about the ultimate 
paralysis of the existing Government. 

Tliat is tile situation not jiainted by hostih^ critics, lint as paintcal 
by tlie authors of the movement themselves, and it is exhibiting result,* 
of vhich details have sevei'al times been given in this Touncil by IliF 
Lxc('llenc^ I'lnd nn’sidf, but of which 1 can (*ven now give a few moi'<‘ 
examples. The situation is one of gmieral disorder and lawlessness, 
manifesting itself in various ways. We havi* boycott, intimidation of 
the loyal supporters of Government, active molestation of Government 
servants, piu’sistent tampering with the police, dissuading of chaukidars 
from sei’ving in their normal duties, and a growing quite widespread 
refusal to pay the chaukidari tax as a first chapter in the book of civil 
disobedience. We hav(‘ had fairly frequent examples of resistance to 
the poli(‘e and attacks upon them; T need only mention Belgachia, 
Howrah, Nilphamari, Dacca, l\abna. Titaghar and Serajganj. While 
if detailed accounts are wanted, T can read extracts from two reports 
picked up from among papers which in the ordinary course have been 
before me during the last day or two. This is how the police officer 

in chaige of the Noakhali district describes the situation there: 

A.S a result of dissemination of seditious matter in the district and propagation 
of extremely objectionable and false statements against Government by the non- 
co-operators, the ordinary people of \he district and the non-co-operators of the 
villages in the Regamganj, Ranigani and Lakhipur police-stations have been excited 
to such an extent that they have started an open campaign against the Govern- 
ment, its officials and supporters, and isolated Europeans and Anglo-Indians, not 
excepting ladies, by openly insulting them hy vile abuse, provokingly shouting and 
jeering at them, and even at times spitting at them, trjnng to cau^e injury and 
annoyance to them by blocking the piiblic'highway ’ 

[T may mculiou that th» Tiidiaii Subdivisional Officer of Feni 
stopjied iu his motor car by a mob the other day], 


was 
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by intimidating chaukidars, daffadars and panchayets, and gentlemen supporting 
Government by social boycott and directly injuring aem physically and causing loss 
to them in various ways, such as closing of hdts and bazaars, stopping payment of 
legal dues, preventing labourers from cutting their paddy and other specific acts of 
lawlessness. By the conduct of the inhabitants thereof, the areas have been turned 
into such a disturbed condition that it has become dangerous to the public tranquility 
or to the carrying of the ordinary administration of the Government. People are 
afraid of keeping any connection with the Government, and a wholesale resignation 
of chaukidars, dafadars and panchayets is apprehended in the near future. 

This is from a report of the Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division. 
He gives an instance of resistance to the police — 

. . . in which a crowd numbering about 600 men, many of whom were armed with 

lathis, assembled * * * . The Subdivisional Officer left the cattle (which 
had been distrained) in charge of a local tnan as the attitude of the mob was defiant, 
and he thought there would have been a serious riot resulting in bloodshed if the 
police had tried to take them away. 

In the Kiirigrara subdivison, both police and Europeans have been boycotted at 
Lalmonirhat The police seem to have induced the shop-keepers to sell to them but 
the boycott of Europeans is most successful. A dismissed railway employee is at 
the head of the volunteers. In Fulbari police-station the police and chaukidars 
have been boycotted. The only local doctor was prevented from attending the sick 
child of the sub-inspector by threats and molestation. The Subdivisional Officer 
reports that there is regular picketing of hdts and not only to prevent the sale of 
Liverpool salt and imported cloth, but even to prevent the sale of paddy except In 
small quantities worth two or three rupees. There was a riot at Mustafir Jfdt near 
Tista junction owing to this picketing. People of position arc also being boycotted 
and cannot get rents. The Ulipur hdt was hoycotfed * * * * mainly because 

the naib and his men were supporters of Government. The Rubdivisional Officer says 
that the whole population is under the thumb of the volunteers who are mostly culti- 
vators and often vagabonds. The Congress people who started the movement are now 
detached from it. 

Another report observed tlint — 

. . . the C/ongress people, having started the movement, cannot now control it, 

and it is now passing into the hands of local bad characters. Open defiance of 
Government servants is not being resorted to generally, but the villagers have rea- 
lised the power of combination and are making full use of the pressure which they 
can exercise by social and commercial boycott. The Subdivisional Officer thinks that 
the measures which are being taken are quite ineffectual. 

Those are pictures taken from recent reports, which could 
easily be multiplied, and T put it to the Council that they show a 
perfectly different state of affairs from what we liave heard from various 
speakers this afternoon. It is simply extraordinary that, in spite oi 
what we hnow has been taking place dfiring recent months, we are still 
told that, although th^re might have been a little excitement, it was 
really not very much, and there Avas practically no exidfenient at all 
until Government intervened. 

Now that I have given evidence as to the actual position, what has 
been the policy of Government towards it ? In the beginning it was one 
of tolerance, and it has doubtless not been overlooked by the Council that 

38 
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that policy was somewhat curiously described by Sir Sankaran Nair as 
one of culpable weakness. Into the merits and demerits of that policy, 
I do not enter. It was deliberately adopted by the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India, and it has been explained by them. I 
merely draw attention to the fact that for months and months the policy 
of Government was what, in fact, certain members of this Council have 
advocated this afternoon, namely, to do as little as j)ossible and to trust 
to the good feeling and commonsense of the country to rectify the 
situation. That policy has been tried up to the eleventh hour, and by 
every means Government has endeavoured to demonstrate its good faith 
and earnest wish that legitimate aspirations should be met and the 
administration of the country continued on j>eaceful lines. It is not 
quite correct, as has been stated by Colonel Pugh, that Government did 
nothing. We did take action in extreme cases, but I admit we did as 
little as we could do consistently with the punishment and prevention of 
flagrant breaches of the law. That policy was, however, defied and it 
failed; and, latterly, in the face of that failuie, which has been 
demonstrated not only in Bengal but in practically every other province 
in India, Government felt it incumbent upon it to take action under the 
powers which the existing law placed in its hands, and in accordance 
therewith struck at these volunteer organizations which were creating 
all this disorder and were avowedly designed to lead up to the later stage 
of civil disobedience. 1 admit that we have endeavoured to break up 
these volunteer organizations to which all the other movements are really 
subsidiary, such as meetijigs, processions, etc., but it was only when 
matters got to a pitch which (*ould no longer be tolerated that we did so. 
It is absolutely incorrect to say that everything was peaceful before the 
hartal on the 17th Noveniber, and Professor Mukerji would have done 
well, in recapitulating the voices which he imagines he heard in Calcutta, 
to have re-called one exultant note uttered from a well-informed non- 
co-operation quarter — “ Here, at last, is revolution.*’ 

The action taken by the Government w'as the ap])lication of the exist- 
ing laws, and I cannot follow the argument which we have heard from 
several speakeis that because the Criminal I.(pw Amendment Act was 
passed at a time when anarchical crime was prevalent — a state of affairs 
which fortunately has not yet recurred — therefore Government was 
wrong in utilising it at the present moment. It is of course true, that 
Government, when it passed that Act, did not foresee the non-co-opera- 
tion movement and the activitieji of Mr. Gandhi. But, surely, if we are 
to judge of the relevancy of an Act, we should look to the terms of the 
Act itself. What does it say? It says that an unlawful association is 
one “ which encourages or aids persons to commit acts of violence or 
intimidation or of which the members habitually commit such acts, ” 
and there is ample evidence to show that the associations which we have 
proscribed have been guilty of acts of. violence and intimidation and 
that the whole movement, of which these associations are only a part, is 
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avowedly designed to lead up to violence in the form of civil disobedience. 
Again section 16 says that associations may be prescribed, if they inter- 
fere, or have^for their object, interference with the administration of the 
law and the maintenance of law and order or constitute a danger to the 
public peace. That is a state of affairs which has been demonstrated over 
and over again to exist in this province. That being so, we have merely 
applied the existing laws, and I bog the Council to endeavour to cut itself 
free from this tyranny of words and domination of phrases. It seems 
to be thought that the loud reiteration of the word “ rei)resaion ” involves 
the necessary condemnation of Government. But all laws are repres- 
sive. The Indian Penal ("ode represses the murderer and the thief. 
Surely the criterion is whether the activities which it is sought to prevent 
are rightful or improper, and I put it to the (^ouncil that this attempt by 
civil disobedience to paralyse Government is impro])er, and that it is the 
duty of Government to repress it. Colonel Pugh, too, lias pointed out 
that the charge of repression is a double-edged one, and when it is 
brought against GovernTuent it should be remembered it can easily be 
brought against the non-co-operators. Another phrase which we hear 
so often is “ indiscriminate arrest^ ” What is meant by “ indiscriminate 
arrests ? Is it meant that we have arrested many people? It is surely 
not our fault if many ]>eople lireak the law. Or is it meant that we have 
arrested innocent people? If tlje latter, I would ask the Council to con- 
sider why should the polic(' go out of their way to nirest innoc'ent people 
when every day there aie lots of people openly proclaiming that they 
are prepared to break the law in order that they may be arrested Jind go 
to jail? The latest actual figure of the arrests made in Cabutta under 
section 17 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act is 5,209, of whom, 
2,868 have been convicted. But as evidence of the spirit in which we 
have applied this most distasteful policy, may I mention that we have 
released no fewer than 1,918 people and reduced the sentences of 
831 more. I put it to the Council that this is amide evidence that 
Government is actuated by no spirit of haste or temper with which they 
have been charged by Mr. Mallik, but have been desirous from the 
beginning of giving proof of their willingness to grasp at any sign of 
repentance on the other side. 

In the mufassal the figures, which, I would emphasise, are large in 
seven districts only, show 1 ,632 arrests under section 17 of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, of whom we have, released 241. The arrests have 
been fairly numerous in Faridpur, Bakarganj, Mymensingh, Dacca, 
Howrah, Chittagong an*d Rangpur. These are the actual facts, and I 
would only further mention the charge, which is so often made, that we 
waiitonly arrest young people. Here is a letter from the Magistrate of 
Faridpur, and I give his own words,: — 

It is my standing instruction in thi§ district that mere boys are not to be arrested 
unless their action is such that there is no alternative. As a matter of fact 
we regard the employment of mere boys to create disturbances as a proof of the 
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effectiveness of our operations. It is quite clear that responsible people are not 
particularly anxious to go to jail, and therefore the device of sending out boys of 
less than sixteen years of age has been adopted, particularly in Madaripur town, and 
to a lesser extent in Fandpur itself. In some cases where these boys had become 
unduly troublesome in the vicinity of the courts and were interrupting business by 
shouting, the Subdivisional Officer had them shut up in the court’s office and released 
them in the evening at the close of business. This method of dealing with these 
boys 18 quite effective. They generally belong to the lower middle classes and are 
illiterate, and they were under the impression that they would get swaraj by the 
31st December, 1921, but did not know how it was to be achieved. 

I claim that this shows that our officers are most reluctant to resort to 
such arrests if they can be avoided. 

Another point, which I would like to clear up, specially with refer- 
ence to what Mr. Khaitan has said, is the class of associations proscribed 
in this way. Mr. Khaitan seems to be under the impression that we 
have dealt with political associations which in no way offend against the 
law, and I am aware that there is an impression in other quarters that 
this is the case. May 1 in this connection again read out a letter from 
Faridpur, in which Mr. Ilogg says: — 

These local Congress Committee rooms and offices in this district were merely 
halting places or rendezvous for gangs of volunteers who went about preaching 
civil diHohedioiice, The names used by these officers indicate their real nature. 
For example, in Faridpur and Palong the notice-board bore the in.scnption “State 
Office.” ] enclose herewith a sheet of the note-paper used in Fandpur with the 
heading “ Faridpur Zilla State Committee.” The stamp on the letter, it will be 
observed, is a smifar inscription. In Madaripur the office was really a barrack 
with a commander’s room, officer’s room, private’s room and punishment cell, all 
duly marked as such. The volunteers in residence were regularly drilled and a bugle 
was habitually used. These volunteers were engaged in intimidation, promotion of 
boycott, and in preaching non-payment of chaukidari taxes. In one ca.se, the office- 
bearer referred to the local area as “my subdivision,” and the smaller offices were 
generally referred to as *sena nihax' or forts. The office-bearers of the committees 
in charge was engaged in the organization and promotion of the activities of these 
volunteers or ‘.irna5’ and it is idle for any one to pretend that this sort of things 
is merely political propaganda of a legitimate type. 

That, Sir, is ratlier a picturesque description of the manner in wbid 
the so-called Congress activities are actually being carried on in the 
district of Faridpur. 

To sum up, I have endeavoured to show the violent objects of the 
movement with which we have to deal ; I have endeavoured to show its 
violent methods, and I have endeavoured to emphasise that these volun- 
teers are being recruited for no other purpose than that of bringing about 
tiivil disobedience. I have given briefly the evidence of the facts. I 
have referred to the previous policy of Government and its failure, and 
have explained the policy which Government has latterly been forced by 
the course of events unwillingly to adopt. Lastly, I have given instances 
to illustrate the manner in which Government and its officers have been 
applying that policy, in no spirit of vengeance or temper, but very 
reluctantly and with every wish to give every opportunity to the other 
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side to demonstrate their willingness to amend their ways. That being 
so, I am entitled to ask the Council to negative these resolutions which 
merely propose that Government should resile from this policy. If this 
is not to be the policy, I ask the Council what is the alternative? We are 
all at one in desiring that the present state of affairs should (‘ease — we 
are all at one in wishing to see peace and happiness restored to this 
province, but how can that be done? We say we must restrain the people 
who are seeking to disturb the peace. If not, what is the alternative? 
I can mention one obviou^s alternative. If Mr. Gandhi withdraws this 
mischievous propaganda with which he is inflicting the country, peace 
can be restored to-morrow. But will he? There is another means, that 
would at least help greatly. This Council can deprive the movement in 
this province of a great deal of its moral support by pointing out the 
real facts to the people, explaining to them what the position is and try- 
ing to clear their minds of prejudices and misstatements. Let the j)eople 
know that it is the bounden duty of Government to see that peace is 
maintained. Let the people know how Government is merely discharg- 
ing that duty. 

The task before Government at the present moment is a most distaste- 
ful one. It is obvious that it is no pleasure to Ilis Excellency the 
Governor, during the last few weeks of his office, to have to carry out a 
policy of this kind. It is e(pially obvious that, though 1 am often (*alled 
a bureaucrat, it is no pleasufe to me, within the last few we(‘ks of my 
connection with this ju'ovince, to be associated with a ])olicy of this kind. 
It is be(*ause the task is so distasteful, that we have a right to ask the 
Council to sujiport us and not merely to meet us with criticisms of every- 
thing we do, and to demand, in the face of the lisks which are before u», 
that we should capitulate and allow free scope to those who are seekin;; 
these avowed aims. I was interested to hear from certain (luarters this 
afternoon the suggestion that Government might possibly do more tc 
take the Council into its confidence. I think myself that on all the 
occasions when either His Excellency or myself have had occasion to 
address the Council, we have laid the facts before it with the utmost 
frankness. But if anything more can be done in that way to enlist the 
support of the Council and to demonstrate that our actions have been 
reasonable and well advised, I should be loth to refuse. I have no objec- 
tion on the part of Government to discuss this matter with representative 
non -officials, whether they are called a committee or not. 1 
am not prei)ared to accept these reftolutions, but if such a committee 
were appointed, I shcjuld endeavour to explain to them our reasons for 
the action we have taken, which I could then do at greater length than is 
I)os8ibIe in a speech here. I am perfectly willing to discuss with them, 
too, any alternative suggestions that they may lay before us for dealing 
with this problem. After all it is Ho good saying, Do nothing. We 
did little or nothing for many months. But if the Council can put 
forward any alternative suggestions I have not the least objection to 
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meeting the committee and listening to what they say. If desired, I 
can move that suggestion as an amendn\ent, which possibly may do 
something to meet this wish that has been expressed, or at any rate it 
may do something to make clear to the Council what the facts are and 
for what reasons we have been forced to take the action which we have 
taken, but, apart from that, I cannot, on behalf of (loverninent, agree 
to the solution embodied in these resolutions to the effect that we should 
cancel all our present orders. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT (Babu Surehdra Nath Ray): Will you 
please let me know in what form you wish to move your amendment? 

The Hon»ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: It is this “ That this Council 
recommends to the Government the appointment of a non-official com- 
mittee of the Council to discuss the present situation in Bengal and the 
means of dealing with it.” 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: May I inquire one thing? 
Will the Government be pleased to accept the recommendations which 
the Committee might make? 

The Honi’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: Certainly not, if we do not 

agree. I am willing to explain the facts to them, and listen to anything 
whicli they have to say; and to discuss any suggestion which they wish 
to make for meeting the situation in a different way. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: I am glad that the position 
is explained. 

Rai HARENDRANATH CHAUDHURI: Under rule 27 of the Eules 
of Business, I object to the amendment being moved at this stage. 

Tha DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: 1 allow the amendment to be moved. 

Babu SURENDRA NATH MALLIK: May I inquire whether the 
Government have further facts in their possession which they have not 
given us yet. 

Tha Hon’bla Sir HENRY WHEELER: I can obviously explain the 
facts at greater length to a coimuittee than it is possible for me to do 
within a half hour’s speech. 

The amendment was then put and lost. 

The following resolution, as amended by Kumar Shib Shekhareswar 
Eay, was then put : — 

That this Council recommends to the Government that the 
notification of the Government of Bengal for applying the Criminal Law 
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Amendmejit Act of 1908, as amended by the Devolution Act of 1920 and 
the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911, and the notification of 
the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, issued on the 20th November, 1921, 
under section 62A, clause ( 4 ) , of Bengal Act IV of 1866, and section 39A, 
clause (^),of Bengal Act II ot 1866, prohibiting processions and public 
assemblies, be withdiawn and that persons .sentenced under the first two 
Acts and the aforesaid sections of the latter two Police Acts be 
immediately released . ’ ’ 

The motion being put, a division was taken with the following 
result : — 


AXES. 


Addy, Babu Amulya Dhona. 

Ahmtd, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Emaduddin. 
Ahmad, Maulvl RaA Uddin. 

Ahmed, MunshI Jafar. 

Aley, Mr. S. Mahboob. 

All, Mr. Syed Erfan. 

Bhattaoharjl, Babu Hem Chandra. 

Bose, Mr. S. M. 

Charmakar, Babu Rasik Chandra. 
Chaudhurl, Babu Kishorl Mohan. 

Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur Maulvl Haftzar 
Rahman. 

Chaudhurl, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 
Chaudhurl, Ral Harendranath. 

Chaudhurl, Sir Ashutosh. * 

Das Gupta, Ral Bahadur NIbaran Chandra. 
De, Babu Fanindralal. 

Dutt, Mr. AJoy Chunder. 

Outt, Ral Bahadur Or. Harldhan. 

Dutta, Babu Indu Bhushan. 

Haq, Shah Syed Emdadul. 

Huq, Maulvl Ekramul. 

Hussain, Maulvl Muhammad Madassur. 
Janah, Babu Sarat Chandra. 

Karim, Maulvl Abdul. 

Karim, Maulvl Faziul. 


Khaltan, Babu Devi Froiad. 

Khan, Maulvl Hamld-ud*dln. 

I Khan, Mr. Razaur Rahman. 

Khan Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvl Muhammad Ershad All. 
Makramall, MunshI. 

Malllk, Babu Surendra Nath. 

Moltra, Dr. Jatindra Nath. 

: Mukharjl, Babu Satlsh Chandra. 

MukharJI, Professor S. C. 

I Mukhopadhya, Babu Sarat Chandra, 
i Nasker, Babu Hem Chandra. 
Pahlowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 
Pal, Ral Bahadur Radha Charan. 

Ray, Kumar Shib Shekhareswar. 

Ray, Ral Bahadur Upendra Lai. 

Roy, Babu Jogendra Krishna. 

Roy, Babu Nallnl Nath. 

Roy, Mr. BIJoy Prosad Singh. 

I Roy, Mr. Tarit Bhusan. 

I Roy Chaudhurl, Babu Sallaja Nath. 
Sarkar, Babu Jogesh Chandra. 
Sarkar, Babu RIshIndra Nath. 

SInha, Babu Surendra Narayan. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

I Suhrawardy, Mr. Huseyn Shaheed. 


NOES. 


Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Wasimuddin. | 
All, Maulvl R. J. S. M. Hossaln. 

Azam, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohamed. 
Banerjea, the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath. 
Beadel, Mr. C. F. 

BISS, Mr. E. E. 

Bempas, Mr. C. H. 

Das, Babu Bhlimadev. 

DeLlsle, Mr. J. A. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

Faroqui, Mr. K. C. M. 

Frenoh, Mr. F. C. * 

Forrester, Mr. J. Campbell. 

Qoodo, Mr. S. W. 

Hopkyns, Mr. W. S. 

Hunlingford, Mr. C. T. 

Kerr, the Hon’ble Mr. J. H. 

Khan, Maulvl Md. RaAque Uddin. 

Ung, Mr. J. 


Larmour, Mr. F. A. 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 
the Hon’ble 

Miner, the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. 

Nakey, MIrza Muhammad All. 

Poddar, Babu Keshoram. 

Pugh, Colonel A. J. 

Rahim, the Hon'ble Sir Abd*ur-. 

Rqbinson, MaJor>Ceneral W. H. B. 

Roy, Maharaja Bahadur Kshaunleh Chandra. 
Roy, Ral Bahadur Lallt Mohan Singh. 
Skinner, Mr. H. E. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stephenson, Mr. H. L. 

Suhrawardy, Or. Hassan. 

Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

Wheeler, the Hon'ble Sir Henry. 

Wordsworth, Mr. W. C. 


The Ayes being 50 and the Noes 36, the motion was carried, 
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The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: As amendment No. 3A is a compre- 
hensive amendment and includes items Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 7, I need not 
put the other resolutions to vote. They all fail. 

Adjournment. 

The Council was then adjourned till 3 p.m. on Wednesday, the 
1st February, 1922, at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 
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ProcMdings of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. 

The Council met in tlie Council Chamber in the Town Hall, CaJcutta, 
on Wednesday, the Ist February, 1922, at 3 p.h. 


Present: 

The Deputy-President in tlie Chair, the Hon’ble the four Members of 
the Executive Council, two Hon’ble Ministers (the Hon’ble the Nawab 
Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaiidhiiri, Khan Bahadur, being' absent), and 92 
nominated and elected meml)ers. 

Unstarred Questions 

(answers to which were laid on the table). 

Child mortality in the Eden Hospitali Calcutta. 

118 . Babu BROJENDRA KISHOR RAY CHAUDHURI: 

(a) With reference to the statement made in the answer to my unstarred 
question No. 1(1 of the 2lst November, 1921, that “ the labour cases 
admitted to the Fiden H<)sj)itaJ consist mainly of poor and homeless 
women, and the infantile mortality is due to the juevalence of syphilitic: 
disease and to the jxiveriy and insanitary surroundings of their lives,” 
will the Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self- 
Government be pleased to lay a statement on the table showing, for the 
last three years, the number of such — 

(?) homeless women ; and 
(ii) other women ; 

admitted to the Bengali Labour Ward, in the Eden Hospital ? 

(h) Will the Hon’ble the Minister be ])leas(‘d to state whether the 
establishment of an extern clinic in connection with the Lden Hospital, 
referred to in the above answer, has been carried out? 

(c) If so, will the Hon’ble the Minister be pleased, to make a state- 
ment as to the work done in it, in so far as the Indian section of the 
population is concerned? 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT (the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea): (a) (i) and 

(ii) Exact figures are not available, as admissions are not recorded on 
this basis. 

(h) and (c) The acting Principal’s (Lieutenant-Colonel Barnardo’s) 
scheme has, so far, not materialised^ as it is dependent on the provision 
of residential quarters for the House Surgeons and the building of the 
Eden extension, of which the extern Maternity Department is a part. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Primary Education, 

119. Babu BROJENDRA KiSHOR RAY CHAUDHURI: WiU the 

Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Education be 
pleased to make a general statement showing the progress of primary 
education under the Bengal Primary h^ducation Act of 1919. 

MINISTER in Charge Of DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION (the 
Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter): The statement annexed gives figures for the 
progress of primary education from 1919-1921. It is impossible to show 
how far these figures are affected by the Act referred to, but the work 
done under the Act is so far of a preliminary and preparatory nature, 
and does not include any visible expansion of primary education. 

Under this Act, (lovernment called for certain reports from munici- 
palities in Bengal. The results are indicated in paragraphs 4 and 5 of 
Mr. Biss’ repoj t on Ihe expansion and inij)i()veinent of primary education. 

Ilie ])osHibiliiy of advance under the Act is examined in this report, 
whicih is now under the consideration of Government, and has been 
published in English and Bengali for criticism. When finances 
improve, Government will be able to plan advance ; in the meantime, eight 
municipalities h.nve accepted schemes prej)ared by the special officer: 
of these, Government have sanctioned one and the rest are under 
consideration. 

Several district boards have drawn up experimental schemes for free 
primary education in certain union boaid ar(‘as. Of these, those for 
three union boards in the Khulna distiict have been sanctioned, and 
the schools have been ()i)ened. 


^Statement referred to in the reply to unstary'ed queation No, 119a) 
showing the miinher of pupils in Primary Schools for 1919-20 and 
1920-21, 


Purtloulara, 

1919-20. 

1 

Males. 

Females, 

ToUL 

In schools nmnagfd hy 

3,878 

2,822 

6,700 

Government. 




In schools managed by local 
funds and municipal 

1,18,750 j 

1,210 

1,19,960 

boards. 




In schools aided hy Govern 
inent or by local or 

9,28,638 

2,13,387 

11.42,025 

municipal boards. 




In unaided schools 

1,01,122 

40,007 

1,41,129 

Grand total 

11,62,388 

2,57,425 

14,09,814 
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r«rtiouUn. 


Femnlet. 

Total. 

1920-21. 




In schools nianaged by 
Government. 

.^87 

2,875 

0,2f>2 

In schools managed by local 
funds and luunicipul 

boards. 

1.20,455 

2,230 

1 

1,22,685 

In sciiOoJs aided by Govern- 
ment or by local or 
municipal boards. 

9,49,061 

2,27,758 

11,77,419 

In unaided scbools 

1,08,028 

42,471 

1,50,499 

Grand total 

11,81,531 . 

2,75,334 

14,56,865 


Resolutions 

(under the rules for the discussion of matters of general public interest). 

Alleged acts of lawlessness by police on public. 

Mauivi A. K. FAZL-UL HAQ being absent, the following resolution 
standing in his name failed : — 

“ This rounril recommends to the Government that a committee 
consisting of officials and non-officials, with a non-officijil majority, be 
appointed to im|uire into the alleged acts of lawlessness and oppression 
committed on the public in Calcutta by the Military, Police and Civil 
Guards during the week beginning on the 24th December 1921, with 
instructions to submit their report by the 15th February, 1922.’* 


Introduction of ** charka ” and hand-spinning in recognised insti- 
tutions. 

SHAH 8YED EMDADUL HAQ being absent, the following reso- 
lution standing in his name failed : — 

“ This .Council recommends to the Government that immediate 
steps be taken to introduce charka and hend-spinning in every aided and 
recognised institution.” 

lamindars and Tenants in Nadia. 

Mr. 8YED ERFAN ALI: 1 m(we that ** this Council recommends 
to the Government that a committee be appointed, consisting of official 
and non-official members of the Council, with a non-official majority, 
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to inquire and report upon the causes which have resulted in the serious 
tension of feelings existing between the zamihdars and their tenants 
in the district of J'j'adia and portions of the adjoining districts.^' 

In moving this resolution, first of all, I must let the members of this 
Council know that the position of the tenants of Nadia and portions of 
its adjoining districts is in certain respects quite different from that of 
the tenants of other districts of Bengal. From the beginning of British 
rule and of granting the permanent settlement to Bengal, the position of 
the tenants has not improved a bit nor do they enjoy the boon granted to 
them by the Government. The reason being that in the earlier part of 
British rule some indigo planters started their business in these districts 
and with the connivance of the zamindars were taking advantage of the 
goodness and weakness of the poor tenants. In short they are the root 
cause of a special kind of ienancy which goes by the name of vtbandi 
and by which lands are settled with the tenants for a short period with- 
out giving any right to them. On account of this obnoxious system, 
tenants may hold the same land for generations, yet no right to the 
land would accrue to them; moreover, the zamindars used not to grant 
any receipts to the tenants of the ufhandi lands for the rents collected 
from them. This is the general custom, but there may be exceptions in 
certain cases. Owing to the zamindars taking advantage of this nihnud^ 
system, there has all along been a tension of feeling between the zamin- 
dars and their tenants. The tenants of tlie district being very poor, have 
all along been suffering meekly. Now the trouble began when the 
settlement operations were started in the district of Nadia. It will help 
the (k)uncil to understand the situation better if I be permitted to read 
the report of sub-committee appointed by the Nadia Anjaman. This 
A 7 i]a'nuni decided, in a meeting held at Krishnagar on the 15t]i April, 
1917, under the presidency of the TTon’ble Nawab Syed Nawab Ali 
fdiaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, at the palace of the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Nadia, “ that in view of the fact that some allegations have been made 
by a large number of tenants against certain zamindars of the district, 
a sub-committee be appointed to inquire into the matter, and, accord- 
ingly, a committee was constituted and inquiries made and a report 
was submitted. In its note, the members of the said Committee 
state — 

. . . the fact in the report will make some startling disclosures and in the best 

interests of the State and the people, we have deemed it desirable to make them 
known to Government. We do not vouchsafe the truths of all these allegations 
except those which are based on documentary evidence, but the magnitude of the 
allegations are serious enough to demand an urgent inquiry into the matter. 

Let me be permitted to read the report which is full of important 
information based on documentary evidence, which I am sure, will con- 
vince the Council to the hilt about the oppressions of the zamindars and 
especially the Midnapore Zamindary Company, Ld. Though this report 
was submitted in 1918, the situation instead of improving is rather 
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getting worse day by day. The cases mentioned in this report are not 
all. I have at this moment in my possession documents that hundreds 
of section 145, Criminal Procedure Code, cases are pending in different 
Courts in the districts of Nadia, Rajshahi and Murshidabad. Allow me 
to read one of the printed petitions of the Midnapore Zamindary Com- 
pany to give you an idea how even to-day things are going on. 

Here is the printed order on the petition filed before the Sadar Sub- 
divisional Officer, Rajshahi, dated the 4th January, 1922, which reads 
as follows : — 

Emperor vs. {Isf party) Krishna Chandra Sarkar at padampur, police-station 
Bagha, on behalf of Midnapore Zamindary Company, Ltd., Saratulla Sarkar (Amin) 
of Abdullapara, police-station Bagha, for Midnapore Zamindary Company, {2nd 
party ) ; Dholai Dafadar and 108 others* of Thotorpara and others, police-station 
Bagha. 

Whereas it appears from the report of the siih-inspcctor of police, police-station 
Bagha, dated 17th December, 1921, that a dispute exists between the abovenamed 
parties in trying to establish their act of possession about 787 bighas of lands as 
per boundaries and settlement plot Nos. which are given below in mauea Bajumara, 
police-station Bagha, within the local limits of the jurisdiction of this Court, and 
thereby likely to commit a serious breach of the peace and disturb the public tran- 
quility, it is hereby ordered that both parties shall appear before me in person or 
by pleader at Rajshahi on the 18th January, 1922, at 10-30 a.m. and put in written 
statements of their respective claims in respect of the faots of actual possession over 
the lands in dispute. 

The disputed land is hereby att|iched pending the decision of this Court. 

There is another set of section 145 cases (Midnapore Zamindary 
Company vrrsvs Anianal Pramanik and 250 others) and the date of the 
appeal of some of these cases is to-day before the Hon’hle Justices 
Walnisley, and Suhrawardy and the fate of these poor tenanls is now 
hanging in the balance. This is not all. Sir, there are hundreds, I may 
call it thousands of section 107 cases pending before diffenmi (\)urls 
as I am informed. I .should take advantage of reading a portion from the 
Hirjdv a Bengali weekly from Raj.shahi of the 15th January, 

1922, about a sensational arson case against the employees of the Mid- 
iiapore Zamindary Company. It is a very recent case and is just iieiiding 
before the Court of Justice. 

It is as follows: — 


A case of house burning. 

One Naijuddin Muttabar of Mriddha Char, Ramkristopur, has lodged a complaint 
in the Criminal Court to the effect that Bhugol Chandra Biswas, a Tahsildar of the 
Midnapore Zamindary Company, set fire to his (complainant’s) houst* on 24th 
December, 1921, with the help of two men under his influence, viz., Shahadat Halsane 
and Kapiluddin Munshi on Account of various quarrels that the Company were having 
with their tenants. The said fire has totally destroyed 12 houses (thatched huts) 
belonging to the complainant and his brother and has further caused a loss of 1,100 
maunds of paddy, 15 head of sheep, 35 fowls, one cow and sundry other things. The 
accused were seen by. many people while 4hey were running away after causing the 
said fire to Bhugol Biswas’s Katcherry where they took shelter. The Subdivisional 
OflBcer recorded the complainant’s deposition and has fixed 17th January, 1922, for 
the examination of witnesses. We shall know the result of the case in due course. 
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Win there never be an end to the tyranny that is being practised on behalf of the 
Company on the poor tenants? Practically every day a new case is being filed iu 
this connection. It is highly desirable that there should be an end to this unhappy 
stale of affairs at an early date. 

I have with me hundredH of applications from the tenants relating t;o 
their grievances and asking me to move them before this Council. It is 
rather hard for me to read them all. I have an application signed by 
a large niunber of tenants putting forth 71 items of their grievances 
against the zamindars. Permit me, once more, to read a memorial sub- 
mitted to His Honour Sir Andrew Fraser, the then Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. The memorial reads as follows: — 

'to TiiK Hon’blk Sir Andrew Fraser, 

Licutenant-dovcrnor of Bengal 

The humble memorial of the under- 
signed residents of Mouzahs Prayag* 
pur, Moyrampur, Dharm Daha, Coal- 
gram, Garura, Madhugari, Sehalla, 
Bilgatua, Ac. 

Most respectfully sheweth — 

That we, the undersigned inhabitants of the villages of Prayagpur, Bharam 
Daha, Coalgram, Garura, 'Madhu-llukunpur, Gachardiar, Bhurka Joyrampur, and 
Dalliiah, etc., in the subdivisions of Kustia and Meherpur in the district of Nadia, 
beg most humbly and respectfully to bring to yopr Honour’s kind notice and perusal 
the following few lines of our grievances with full hopes of getting them redressed. 

That we have been subjected to constant violence and cruel oppression by 
Mr. C. B. Gregson, the present Zumindar of late Robert Watson A Co of Sikarpur 
Factory, in the subdivision of Meherpur, and also by Mr. M. M. Crawford, the present 
manager of the said factory with numbers of his subordinates. 

That we have repeatedly brought these facts to the notice of the Subdivisional 
Officer, the District Magistrate and Collector, the District Superintendent of Police 
and the Divisional Commissioner, who thereupon, were all present at the place of 
occurrence and held a local inquiry. But in spite of this, there is not the least check 
on the part of the oppressors and they have grown still more furious and since then 
Mr. Crawford has been cruelly harrassing us in thousand ways by appointing one 
Kedar Nath Bagchi as Naib and has also appointed many clubmen at various places 
thereby to obstruct our passage and would neither allow us nor our cattle to come 
out of doors and would often drive our innocent cattle into the pound from thp road 
and pasture ground making us thereby to suffer great loss. 

That we applied to the District Magistrate of Nadia to take proceedings against 
Mr. Crawford under sections 107 and 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code, which 
application has not been disposed of. 

That the standing crops in our fields have many times been destroyed by their 
cattle intentionally let loose on our fields by the zamindar’s men and looted away 
by them with the help of clubmen, who are always tiding to harass us by such 
oppressive measures and by framing false charges against us. 

That we are often harassed by the said zamindar’s men preferring false charges 
against us in the law courts. 

That they are taking away the lands from the existing tenants and settling 
them with others on enhanced rates who are made to agree to pay higher rate against 
their will so that they are exacting rents as also an ahwah at annas 4 per rupee with 
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force and violence without granting any regular receipt, and when they grant any 
receipt in it they would neither mention the amount nor the manner of holding nor 
the area of the land. 

That they refuse to take rents direct from us but realise them by means of legal 
process at every instalment. 

That Mr. Crawford has imposed an increased rent on riwknrari-tnoumsi lands, 
and the rents of other lauds, such as, banks of river, marshy lands, etc., have also 
been increased from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 and Rs. 2-4 per bigha. 

That owing to our refusing to pay such high rates of rent Mr. Crawford is molest- 
ing us in various ways by taking away our cattle and destroying our crops. 

Failing to get justice at the hands of the local authorities, we venture to approach 
your Honour with lull hope that your Honour will be graciously plea.sed to inquire 
into the matter and to call for the records of the cases and thereby redress our 
grievances — for which we entirely depend on your Honour's mercy to decide and 
to pass favourable orders in order to le'Isen our distress. For which act of your 
Honour’s kindness, we, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

This memorial was submitted on the lOtli F(‘bruarv, 1904. Tlien, Sir, 
there is the report of Anjama7i which says that this inquiry was held 
in 1917, and the report was published in 1918. Now let me read 
m extenso the short report of the committee appointed by tlie Nadia 
Anjaman w'hicb, I am sure, will give you a vivid idea of the whole 
affair. 

This is an extract from the report. 

‘The survey and settlement operations, under Part II, Chapter X, of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act commenced in these localities at about lihadra or Ayrahuyan 1322. 
The tenantns were asked to record themselves as holding under uihandt sankamrai 
system which prevails ifi some parts of the Nadia district. The tenants, who, as 
they say, have been bolding these lands for many many years in the same rate of 
rent, did not agree to it. It was, however, settled that the tenants would not go 
to the Settlement Officers, partly to oblige the Sahobs and partly through fear of 
possible troubles. But the Settlement Officers were not to be satisfied. They 
served the tenants with notice. Even then they will not come. They were fined 

which brought them to their senses, and it was then that they began to present 

themselves before the Settlement authorities In these proceedings the Midnapore 
Zamindary Company asserted that the raiynts are holding under uthaiidi system 
to which the tenants stoutly objected They claimed that they had been 

holding the land for a number of years, not certainly under vthandt system. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in the parrluis, which the tenants 
received, they were mostly entered as raiyati or settled tenants, but the entries 
in these parchas were very greatly changed or modified later on, and names of 
other claimants were entered, the nature of the tenants' rights also undergoing 
changes. The matter went up to the Director of Land Records, Bengal, for deci- 
sion, in appeal No. I of 1916-17, and as appears from his decision, the question 
as to how thehe lands are to be treated uthnndi or otherwise, was left open in all 
these villages till the question of its treatment is finally decided by Covernment, 
till that decision is finally jmade the apportionment of the rights as between the 
disputing parties could not be definitely determined. Under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, no tenant can be ejected without the intervention of the Court of Law and 
if the Government finally decides in favour of the raiyats holding that the uthandi 
system is not prevalent in these areas, the^ tenants cannot under any circumstances 
be ejected without due cause being shown and without the intervention of the Court 
of Law. It is also still an open question as to whether tenants holding under 
Uthandi system could be ejected at the mercy of the landlord without the aid of 
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the ciyil court. It may, however, be mentioned that during settlement operations, 
all these {enants got parchas showing that they are actually tenants in possession 
and are all cultivating raiyats in respect of these lands. It is alleged that the 
Midiiapore Zamindary Company’s men with a view ostensibly to forcibly obtain 
the consent of the tenants and to put pressure upon them, began to commit all 
sorts of acts by forcible and surreptitious sowing of indigo seeds, threatening the 
tenants sometimes even before the Settlement authorities and getting up conve- 
nient claimants to these lands, etc. 


The following extract from the deci.sion of the Kanungo in dispute 
No 24 of Bangaon would throw some light on this point: 


1 then began to take evidence for each disputed plot and called out whether 
there was anyone else who claimed the land. In some cases the tenants came 
forward, but none could show any ail for their respective lands, but pointed out 
some indefinite lands amidst the fields. At the time of taking witnesses and 
inquiry, Company’s men and servants began to threaten the petitioners in my 
presence. The Company’s Agent then argued that none of the petitioners had 
any land in this char, and in support, the Agent said that there was a settlement 
with the tenant in 1316 for five years and he will produce map and r/ufo, etc., with 
tenants’ finger impressions and signatures. 1 then asked them to submit these 
papers immediately before me in my camp and returned to my camp, fixing dates 
of inquiry on future dates afterwards. I again went for further inquiry;, still then 
the Company did not give me any name, nor produce their tenants to show aih, but 
some tenants also disputed the claims of the petitioners. Even that day they were 
saying that they were persons who did grow kalai and when they were asked to 
show me their respective lands, each of them only said that he had so many 
cottahs in breadth to the east of such tenant, but when anyone all on a sudden 
was asked to show me where his land was, he could not show any specific land 
to be his. Cood many sudi claimants on the side of the Company were so tested 
but no one could satisfy me with the demarcation. Onc^ some tenants tned to 
show the ails, but at different times, different places were demarcated by the sarne 
laim at different times, but when anyone was asked to let me know who was his neigh- 
bouring cultivator, each one was ready to say all the names of the cultivators, ea^ 
and west of him till the end of the mauza, but none could show his ail except his 
breadth. From all this 1 was convinced that they have got it by heart. 


I forgot to mention one important point in connection wth this, that is, at the 
time of Khanapuri Yusuf and Tasil, two brothers, and another tenant (his name is 
illegible for the present), who sold their kalai to a merchant who came to take the 
kalai, but ho was detained by Company’s Halsana on the ground that the sellers, 
Yusuf and Tasil and others, have not ns yet cleared off their rent to the 
for land of the kalai, and until they pay all their rent the purchaser ^ 

allowed to take away kalai and thus the sellers were compelled to clear off the rent 
at the very moment, and the purchaser was then allowed to take away kalai an 
this matter was brought to my notice by my Amin ; the next day I met the Amin. 


The Anjavrm) report then rontimies 

The tenants submitted a series of petitions making allegations against the ^m- 
panv of a most serious character, and also against the loc.l police intb he^ 

Is is alleged by the tenants, the Company’s men have been able to extend their 
oLrattens to tL extent to which it is so alleged. Consulting the receipt files and 
o^er papers it seems that 28 petitions were sent to the Commissioner of the Presi- 
J in Sentember 1916, 46 petitions were sent to the Magistrate of 

StU f rM in August to the Deputy 

Kuehti. from M» J,,nuary, May, August, and SeptemW, 

.U SlSi*. 0. Ml- 1" I.I., 77 - B. 
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Bxo^enct the Governor of Benp;al in March, October and December, 1916, 32 peti- 
tioni tOk the Magistrate of Nadia in September and December, 1916. 

Varietis allegations were made against the men of Midnapore Zamindary Oom« 
pony and also against the police in these petitions «tfid some of thes" allegations 
are : — 

That the -Company have been harassing the tenants in possession by sotting np 
got-up tenants and servants to put in disputes in settlement proceedings. 

That being defeated in their objects owing to impartial decision of the Settlement 
OffioerSi^the Company, with a view to injure the tenants in possession and with the 
help of the local police and of these got-up men, got the raiyats’ crop and paddies 
attached, looted a part of it, only keeping a small fraction of the total yield in cus- 
tody of a third person. 

That the tenants have been starving owing to their crops being taken by the Com- 
pany or men in connivance with the Company. 

That the Company with a view to the ulterior objects surreptitiously scattered 
indigo seeds on the lands in possession of the tenants where they have already 
grown kalai. 

That the Company have ordered the Company’s men to destroy kolai crops by 
allowing cattle to graze on these lands. 

That they have forcibly impounded cattle from the lands in possession of the 
tenants. 

That they have been harassing the tenants by not accepting rents, though the 
tenants were willing to pay rents to them and by instituting rent suits in everv 
instalment. 

That they have been getting up false claims and civil and criminal suits. 

That the Company have forcibly stopped the grazing of cattle in pastures and 
also stopped these cattle to go to the river for drinking water. 

That they have been getting up false papers with a view to destroy the tenancy 
rights in settlement proceedings. 

That they have been alleging ufhandi system as prevalent in those lands where 
the Zamindary Company have been receiving rents, even if they remain fallow. 

That the Company have got the police to attach Kaini crops of lands in posses- 
sion of the tenants and thereby greatly caused damage to the tenants. 

That cultivation has been stopped in about 6 to 10 thousand bighas of land. 

Though the tenants in all these villages received parchas showing that they have 
been tenants in possession, and though it was the tenants who sowed hnlai crops 
in these lands, and thus the crops belong to the tenants only, whatever dispute 
there may be as to the incidents of the tenancy rights between the landlord and the 
tMiants, it is alleged that the crops are being damaged by cattle, requisitioned in 
service of the Company and partly looted by Company's men and the rest attached 
by the police; that the tenants have been deprived in toto of the crop and to crown 
ail they have been directed not to approach the lands in dispute on penalty of 


criminal proceedings. 

Nobody yet knows the result on these petitions, thoiiKh definite el1eK«tions were 
made in these petitions and were subscribed by a larRe number of tenants. 

In tl»p meantime war had already broken out in Europe, and greatly strangled 
the supply of indigo for purposes of industry. 

[Here the member reached the time-limit, hut was allowed seven 


ninutes to finish.] 

Efforts were made for preparations of synthetic indigo oadng to scarcity of natural 
idigo. Pricea went enormously high, and indigo prodnrtion be™”® * 
table concern. The growing of indigo crops has practically oeaaed m the diatncU of 


oo 
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Nit£[a 'and Pabna and indi{ 2 ;o traditions hare almost becoipe extfind. To the Com- 
pany, it was a gplden opportunity if they could produce indigo in tlieBa Jands. Itr 
'’iOeetoi that they were extremely desirous that the tenants shoul<r‘ cultivate indigip 
*afid sell it to the Company at the price fixed by Company’s men. The tenants were 
^not agreeable. The decision of the Director of Land Records blocked the way of ther 
^company in getting khag possession at once, with the result, as is alleged, the 
^mpany’s men have been trying in various ways to put pressure u^n the people. 

Now comes for the first time the series of criminal cases and proceedings which 
have brought the tenants to a state of feeling known only to those who have ever 
"Oome within the meshes of protracted periods of litigations. 

Let me now give you a few instances — 

The cases against the tenants brought by Company’s men were mostly decided 
against the tenants and they were almost all convicted or bound down, and the 
cases instituted against the company’s men were mostly dismissed under (ipction 
203, Criminal Procedure Code, i.f., without even summoning the accused. 

A number of the cases against the tenants was tried under summary power, and 
the tenants had no right of appeal. 

Only one such case was tried by Mnulvi Fazlur Rahman, Sub-Deputy Coilloctor, 
who acquitted the accused and who did not try any other case, as no other case was 
sent to his file. 

Cases Nos. 20, 21, and 22 were instituted on the same day by differfeht men of 
the company against different tenants making almost the same draft an^ tb# same 
allegations showing community of purpose somewhere. 

’rhough proceedings were drawn up under section 145, Criminal Procedune ^de, 
and parties were asked to file their written statements and the crops wereattfohed 
and kept in custody of a third person, until further orders, the proceeding! were 
allowed to be dropped as the police conveniently reported that there was no apprehem 
sion of breach of peace at the time. These proceedings would have finally decided 
the question of possession so far ns the criminal courts were concerned, as whatever 
dispute there may be with respect to the title, the tenant cultivated these plots . 
and the crops belonged to them. 

Curiously enough, no order was made with respect to the crops, though the 
proceedings terminated. The tenants were thus practically deprived of their crops 

Though the police seems to have reported that there was no apprehension of 
breach of peace as per order sheet dated the 7th September, 1016. eight persons, 
on behalf of the tenants, were ordered to execute a bond of R,s 100 with one surety 
each for the same amount to keep the pence for one year, in default to suffer simple 
imprisonment for the same period, on the 28th of the same month. The tenant! filed 
a petition before the Collector in Criminal Motion No. 1 of the 4th quarter, and 
•the following is an extract from his judgment ; — 

No doubt the evidence for the prosecution is somewhat meagre and1h!i wftnessds 
cannot be said to be altogether reliable ; there are two parties among the villages, 
but on a general review of the situation, it seems to me that th^ Snbdivisional 
Magistrate is right in taking surety from the applicants as a safeguard against 
future breach of the peace. The Dowan of Harisankq^ra and other important wit- 
nesses should have been examined on behalf of the prosecution, but ns explained 
above, I do not feel justified in interfering with the order.” 

Judgments in some criminal cases are based on the curious ground that the 
fact of indigo plants shows company’s possession, in spite of the hundreds of oiler 
ppssibilities specially in the face of allegations about surreptitious^sowings. It% 
admitted in some that the tenants grew crops in the lands last qeason; how they 
were dispoaeessed is not known to any body. So long as the settlement operation 
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is not complete and it is not proved by any’^dlocument that tl^eiand m dispnt^ hi in 
possession of the Itcoused persons, the presumption should be in favour Of the 
^Zamindary Company, when it is proved that there is indigo in it. Saoil^ it 41110 
general argument. 

In a number of these cases, the police or the Sub-Inspector has shown the great* 
est seaij either by just happening to be on the spot when the occurrence takes plaoe 
or almost immediately after, though the distance from the police-station is several 
miles. ^ 

[The additional seven minutes having expired, the speaker had io 
resume his seat.] 

In the absence of the mover, permission was granted to Maulvi 
Ekramul Huq to move the following amended resolution : — 

Maulvi EKRAMUL HUQ: I move that this Council recommend! 
to the Government that a committee of seven members, five of whom to 
be elected by this Council, be apixuiited to inquire into the causes of 
unrest prevailing among the tenants of the Midnapore Zamindary Com- 
pany in the districts of Miirshidabad and Nadia, and to suggest 
remedies.*' 

As you will find, an inquiry has been asked for into the caus(*8 of 
unrest prevailing among the tenants of the Midnaix)re Zamindary Com- 
pany» I think it is known to most of the members here who this 
Zamindary Company is. As *far as I know, this company is chiefly 
foTmed by British subscribers and is also managed by British managers. 
From this, you will certainly exj)ect that the company would l>e a model 
company and they must have made improvements on their lands to benefit 
their tenants. You will certainly expect this company to have started 
improved methods of cultivation, establish mo<lel farms and introduce co- 
operative societies within their zamindary; but I may tell you that when 
the Rev. Mr. Wheeler, Principal of Berhampore College, tried to intro- 
duce co-operative societies within the jurisdiction of this company, this 
company was the first to raise the strongest opposition and hamj)er the 
movement. I hoi)e, Sir, that it will not be supposed by European and 
Anglo-Indian members present here lhat this is a racdal question. They 
should remember that this company has done absolutely nothing to ameli- 
orate the condition of their tenants in the district of Midnapore, Nadi^i 
or Bajshahi. Further, the tenants of mahfil Bagdanga, in the district 
of Murshidabad, wore some years ago the tenants of the company who 
held ijara under the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad. The tenants 
prayed and entreated the Nawab not to renew the ijara simply becau#e 
they could not bear the oppressions of the Zamindary Company. 

Kumar SHIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: We are discussing affairs 

Midnapore, I suppose. 

The DErUTY-PRE8IDENT (Babu Burendra Nath Ray): It is not 

only Midnapore, bqt alg^^ the adjoining districts, 

39 a 
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Maulvi EKRAMUL HAQ: These entreaties had the desired effect and 
the Nawab did not renew the ijara to this company. The tenants 
straightaway and of their own accord gave an increase of two annas and 
more to the Nawab, and at present they are quite a contented people. 
I hope this as well as other facts will convince the members here that 
this is not in the least a racial question. 

With regard to the question of uthandi, I beg to say that it was 
with a view to enable the indigo planters to take possession of all the 
land they wanted, that this system was started in days gone by. This 
is also the view of Mr. Pringle of the Indian Service. I need not 
tell you what oppressions the tenants had io suffer at the hands of these 
planters — the com])any being a remnant of the race. You know also how 
ihe Rev. Mr. Louis had had io suffer iinprisonmeut because he took up the 
side of the poor people during the revolt against indigo jdanters. 

Besides the cases of oppression died by my friend who spoke before 
me, I may be permitted to say that it is not unknown to the Hon’ble 
Member for Governmeni that tliere was a Munsif’s Court in Goas within 
this Zamindary, and when the buildings were luirnt this company took 
care to see that no court was rebuilt there, and they succeeded in their 
efforts, and does not the Government know whv the MunsiPs Court at 
Dumkol, Azimganj, had io be abolished? You know also that recently 
it was decided to create a subdivision jn Jhargram in Midnapore for, 
as the Government alleged, in ihat case oflfic'ers of Government should be 
very near the officers of the Midnapore Zamindary Company, who would 
not be in a position to exercise their power in as unlimited a degree as 
they liked. 

Police officers fear io go against the Company. An appeal was filed 
at the High Court in which a senior sub-inspector named Nut Behary 
Das was charged with grievous offence and convicted by two lower 
courts; his plea was that the case was falsely started against him by 
the Zamindary Company as he tried to protect the poor people. For- 
tunately for him, he was acijuitted by the High Court. You have heard 
of the allegation made by the previous speaker that there have been 
several cases in which this |X)werful company manufactured evidence 
both in the Civil and Criminal Court against ])ersons who had the auda- 
city to go against them. T think T shall not be wrong if I ask the 
Government to say if Government record do not contain such charges 
made by their own officers. Why is it that Government has not done 
anything for so long a time? The reasons are quite patent. This 
company is not like an ordinary local Indian, zamindar, but is a com- 
pany of influential persona and are managed by those who command the 
greatest influence in Government circles. Even a person of noble 
heart, like Mr. Monahan, the late Commissioner of the Presidency Divi- 
sion, who took up the cause of the poor raiyats, was not successful in 
righting the wrongs and why? Because he was not, though a Com- 
missioner of a Division — all in all in the matter, and possibly because 
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there were people above him who did not like that anything should be 
done against the company. At the present moment, in the district of 
Murshidabad, cases have been started by this company against the ten- 
ants who tried to put a stop to their oppressions. It was here that this 
company compelled its tenants to part with their chickens, cows, etc., 
almost for nothing; they were made to sell fowls at two annas each, 
while they were sold outside for ten annas or one rui)t*e each. Even 
the underlings of the company would not spare the poor tenants. In 
the indigo factories where they used to w'ork, they were not offered 
proper wages, and when they agree to jdant indigo, tiiey do not get 
legitimate prices for their labours — they have not the capacity to insist 
on being paid, and as a result of this, there has been discontent among 
the tenantry. Hard times have made them say that they should not be 
called upon to give their labours or their articles almost for nothing 
They no longer like to allow the Halshana to take their cows to the 
residence of the manager to drink the milk and turn her away when she 
is dry. When the tenants do not pay their dues, the company may 
comedown upon them with vengeance. Unfortunately the Government 
officers being panicky lend their willing ear to the stories sedulously 
circulated by the company that the nou-co-oiHiration movement was 
started among the tenants with a view to exterminate the company 
from that part of the country, and so the officials do not afford the 
tenants the relief that they ought to do. 

In order to .terrify these poor jieoplo, a sub-insptH*tor who was noth- 
ing but a creature of Mr. Crawford took into custody some respectable 
tenants, took them in a boat and then got them down and paradtMl them 
through many villages sometimes and they were without food from 
morning till night, and the Company Naib was accom]>anying the 
Daroga all along. The most that was done was to transfer this man to 
another place ! In another case, as the property of some persons con- 
nected with the company was alleged to have been looted, a police force 
of 200 men armed and unarmed, with 8ub-in8i)ector8 from different 
thanas surrounded a village and searched many houses and even a 
woman’s neck was inspected, but nothing was found. I 8jK>ke to 
Mr. Lang about the raid, but he could not believe that it was possible. 
Later on, he must have been satisfied that such a thing was done in 
order to terrorise the ])eople. I am just now^ told by my friend 
Mr. Erfan Ali that a meeting was convened atl Nadia and he was to 
preside at the meeting, but the (tonveners were arrested under orders of 
the manager and Mr. liung was written to, not to allow Mr. Erfan Ali to 
attend. • 

II is our duty ashuman beings to help people in distress, especially 
our poor countrymen who are ill-treated by the Zamindary Company. 
These people can hardly procure daily food, but when suits are instituted 
against them, Government members say, ** let them defend themselves. ” 
You know the condition of these people; they are not rich like Rajas or 
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Maharajas ; they have not got sufficient money to go 30 miles off to the 
Sadar Court at Berhampore. Do you expect that these men who do not 
get sufficient food to eat, would have the time and energy and money to 
fight their cases ? I think it is the duty of Government to see that these 
oppressions are immediately stopped ; if they cannot do that, if they 
cannot rule every hamlet justly, then they should not rule at all. If they 
cannot protect these poor people, to whom will they go? So I ask 
Government to please look into the matter and rectify and remedy the 
just grievances of the dumb millions. 

Another great difficulty under which these poor people labour is that 
the high officials in the districts do not understand their language. 
They cannot come and mix with them; so whatever information the 
officials get, is the garbled version of this company and its men, and, as 
I have told you, this is not an ordinary company, and even the Rajas 
and Maharajas have not the power to make themselves heard before them. 

The just and distressful stories of the tenants’ grievances do not 
reach the ears of the officials at all. It is only the version of the com- 
pany tliat reaches them. I was told by Mr. Lang that hundreds of 
f>eople came to him and said that they were wi'lling to pay abwahy to 
give parhanics to the extent of two annas per ) iipee, but they are not 
willing to sow indigo. But there are luindred thousands who will tell you 
])lainly that they are not in u ]X)siti()n tp spentl a single pice over and 
above what they are bound to pay under the law. 

There are instances in which the land of one tenant has been 
transfened to another tenant, and \ou will find instances where a 
Hindu zamindar who is in pcissession of the adioining land, gets only 
ten annas per bigha from his tenant, this conip.my for the same kind 
of adjoining land is getting tw'o or three rupees or more besides other 
donations and taxes, etc. 

In my part of the country, the land particularly in the jurisdiction 
of this company is rather wanting in fertility. It takes a lot ot 
labour on the part of these j>eople to make it fertile and still they 
do not get sufficient crop and had to pay much more than what other 
zamindars get. 

I may tell you that I tried my best and I think that the Collector 
of the district also tried his best to see that no more oppression were 
practised and that the tenants were allowed to pay their repts without 
ahwahs. Bui. Sir, we all failed.* 

T know of instances on which rents were p|ud in advance and yet 
the compaily says payments are not made by tlie tenants. The rent 
receipts were shown to the Collector. I had myself to travel a distance 
of more than 30 miles at great personal inconvenience in order to 
bring about an amicable settlemenl between the zamindar and the 
tenants. The Collector was there and he also .saw one of the rent 
receipts in which some money given was not proi)erly added — ^it might 
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ba due to mistake and I do not impute any base motive. As I have 
said, the money was paid in advance, still tlie (ompaiiy says the ten- 
ants do not pay. I feel tempted to say that tbis is a piece of falsehood 
giv^n out to strengthen the hands of their friends in Court. Many of 
the tenants, about 500 in number, wtMit to the Collector when he went 
to Ahoriclia and to the manager, and 1 asked the manager to take the rent 
or to pass an order to the iiomasihas to enable the tenants to pay the rent 
without abicahs : but who will take the rent h The ijomastluis wanted the 
rent, plus the ahwabs. About 5 or 6 years ago, a maulvi asked me to 
see that payment of abivabs named kahbntti is stopped. 1 wrote to the 
manager but to no effect. This is the way how the company treat 
their tenants and realise more than wdiat is their due. From the cases 
that are going on in courts of you will see how' these poor people 
are opposed and if you do not stop them you will make the tenants 
•suffer. Some months ago, the Midnaj>ore Zamindary Company 
brought a criminal suit against their tenants for robliery and arson and 
the tenants in their turn brought a counter case against the company and 
the com])any’8 men and their gun wdth which they w^iit to attack the ten- 
ants were handed over to the authorities. But, Sir, as the company’s men 
were involved, the Government withdrew the non coinpoundable cases. 
But as now cases are started against the tenants tor extortion and cases 
under sections 107 and 145 of the Code of (Criminal Procedure. Govern- 
ment takes no steps to see that peace is established and cases be settled. 
Why this difference in treatment accorded to these poor people:^ As 
1 have said, the company command the greatest influence over the 
officials. 

I may tell you, Sir, o( another instance. Some years ago a case 
of serious oppression was instituted against the company’s men before 
Mr. French, the Collector. Mr. French made over the case to Babu 
Jatindra Mohan Singh, Deputy Collector for inquiry. Jatindra 
Babu went to the place of loccurrence and as the company were in a 
pitiable plight, they settled the matter and the Deputy Magistrate 
allowed an amicable settlement. Mr. French came down upon 
Jatindra Babu and told him: ‘‘ What right had he to allow the case 
to be settled amicably which was given to him for inquiry only The 
result of this was that Mr. French, though an Indian (hvil Service 
officer and the Collector of a district, was tiansferred immediately. 
Recently a case of assault was instituted by the Alidnapore Zamindary 
Company against their tenants; the Subdivisional OflScer, Babu Akhil 
Kumar Chatterji, who had some humanity in him, had the courage to take 
the side of the tenants and rebuke the company’.q naib; but. Sir, the result 
was disastrous for him, as we learnt that he got rebuke after rebuke 
from the higher officials, possibly nothing from his Collector. A very 
significant fact, I shall submibto you, is that this Subdivisional 
Officer was transferred to Mymensingh shortly after this, but fortu- 
nately for the nobleman he could evade the unjust order, for before it was 
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out in the newspaper his ashes were floating on the river Bhagirathi. 
Why this sort of transfer F The man was theife for about one and a 
half years aa Subdivisional Officer. Does it not clearly indicate to the 
officials of the Government that the Midnapore Zamindary Company 
^ is strong enough even to make the officials bow down before them? 
Does this not teach the Subdivisional Officers and others not to say 
of the police, to look upon the company as the gieatest of their gods? 
The Collector will not be strong enough to assert himself if unreasonable 
orders are» passed from above. The b!ollector is quite helpless in the 
matter and the officials, Indian gentlemen, who are to preserve their 
posts and keep their body and soul together cannot be expected to 
be indei)endent in their dealings with the managers of the Company, 
That is the state of affairs in the district, and I would ask the Hon’ble 
Member in charge to vihdiiute the position of the Government, for 
the ruler of the country has the greatest responsibility to shoulder. 
The poor tenants are unable to raise their voice to reach the ears of the 
Government and they are altogether helpless. Now that this matter is 
brought up before you, it is for you to see that the position of these 
tenants are improved and if you take any action in the matter, remem- 
ber that you will be doing a good tiling both to tlie tenants and also to 
the managers of this company, for they should also know what their 
lights and their liabilities are. The managers of the company should be 
made to dfi good to the tenants. They can curtail a good deal of their 
litigation, they can avoid going to the mukhtears and vakils and paying 
a lot of money to them and giving presents to otheis to keep them khushe 
and friendly. You will be preserving the fair name of the Govern- 
ment as they are cliargfMl with the well-being of the country. I think 
you will have nothing to .say against the appointment of a committee 
which will b(‘ in a position to learn from the.se people what their real 
grievances are. But, Sir, if high officials go on patting the company on 
their backs, what will they do then? They .will try, as they have often 
done, to ruin those persons wdio feed them and who ought to be dearest 
to them. 1 think this is a jiosition from which you can extricate these 
people by taking bold steps and .see that a settlement is reached between 
the two parties. 

Maharaja K8HAUNI8H CHANDRA ROY Bahadur: As I have been 
returned to this Council from the district of Nadia, I crave your indul- 
gence of permitting me to offer some remarks on the resolution now 
before us. I am pre-eminently a Nadia man, having my estates situ- 
ated in every subdivision, if not in every thana of the district. As the 
Chairman of the District Board, I frequently tour in the interior com- 
ing in contact with all classes of people and all shades of opinion. As I 
can thus claim an intimate knowledge of what is going on in my district, 

I hasten to tell this Council not to be very much alarmed by the sayings 
of Mr. Erfan Ali who lives at a distance and views the whole situation 
through the delusive mist of prejudice and misinformation. He has 
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complained of the ^ious tension of feelings existing between the land- 
lords itnd tenants in Nadia district and has referred to certain symp- 
toms and isolated instances of strained relations, recent and temporary, 
and confined to particular areas. Allow me, Sir, to point out to this 
Council that the occasional strained relations between landlords and 
tenants is not a novel feature in the history of Bengal. A perusal of 
the Land Revenue Administration of the Presidenc^y will establish it. 
1 find from the Rejwrt of 1917-18, that the relations were not satisfac- 
tory throughout the Presidency. The diagnosis of my friend is far 
from correct. The serious tension referred to is but an excitement or 
ferment which is the natural outcome of settlement operations now in 
progress. There is nothing extraordinary or unusual about it wliieh 
calls for special action. On receivitig notice of this resolution, 1 made 
inquiries into the matter. As far as I could gather there were occa- 
sional local disputes before the settlement began such as take place in 
most districts. The settlement raised the (luestion of uthandi and stan- 
dard of measurement generally. 

The district settlement o[)eration8 brought to a head tlic existing dis- 
putes between the zamindars and tenants and started some new cases. 
This is the normal and natural result of such oiKM'ations. Ilowever 
beneficial the after-effects of the settlement ojH'rations may be to a <lis- 
trict during its progress, the district |>asses through a period of anxiety, 
fennent and occasional unrest. • 1 might be jH^rmitted to ijuote here an 
extract from paragraph 50 of the Land Revenue Administration Re}K)rt 
of Bengal for the year 1913-14. It says — 

The Collector of Midnapore states that the settlement operations now in progress 
have brought to a head disputes betw’een landlords and tenants and the number ol 
these seems to be very considerable. 

Then again, 1 find the following lines on the same subject in the annual 
Report for the year 1911-12 — 

The preparation of a record-of-fights naturally raises a number of difficult ques- 
tions, specially m regard to status and problems like that of the exact status in the 
terms of the Bengal Tenancy Act of the Chaoktdars and Bhag chuxi in Midnapore. 
the Adhiars in Jslpaiguri, and the Bargadur in various other districts have now to 
be solved as each district comes under settlement. 

My friends here from other districts, where settlements have already 
been completed, will, I hope, bear me out that during the preparations 
of a record-of-rights every party wants to stand on his own legs and 
insists on the maximum of legal rights; and some of these districts have 
witnessed ^ar more unrest and tension of feelings. In some cases, hos- 
pitab have been filled Vith porcha wounds, courts crowded with liti- 
gants to establish facts of possession, stamp revenue mounting uji by 
leaps and bounds. Even the last Settlement Report sent to me by Gov- 
ernment a few weeks ago, contains .the following lines — 

In Raipura and Narayanganj thanai, the combination of tenants was very strong. 
At Kunpara, the principal tenant of the village, who had the hardihood to esponse 
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the cause of landlords, was murdered by his co-villagers. In many instances, 
lords could not gather sufficient information for substituting the heirs of the deien- 
dants who had died after the institution of the suits and the cases had to beVith- 
drawn in consequence. 

My friends from other districts will, I daresay, support my state- 
ment when 1 say that rioting, bloodshed and breaches of the peace are 
but common ociuirrences during the progress of settlement operations 
in any district. But Nadia has not as yet seen such sights, though its 
landlords are described as bad and its land system still worse and the 
status of the tenants very uncertain. But, Sir, are the zamindars of 
Nadia really so bad and oppressive? If you consult the statement of 
areas and revenues of Bengal districts in the Appendices to any copy of 
the Land llevenue Administration Report, you will find that, though 
comparatively barren, from the point of view of Government revenue, 
Nadia is a highly assessed district, much higher than many of the East 
Bengal districts. 

The last annual Report of the Settlement Department reveals the 
existence of about 18,000 mohrari raiyats in an area of 800 square miles. 

I hoi>e ft^w districts will show a better proportion of holdings at fixed 
rents anywhere else in Bengal. The previous speakers have raised the 
question of uthandi. I wish all my friends here had known what 
vthmidi is. It would take days and weeks for one to tell you all about 
vthayidi -~ \tH origin, its growth, its development, its ramifications, its 
treatment by the civil courts and last, but not least, its interpretation 
by the settlement authorities. You will not have, I fear, time nor 
patience to hear me. I admit, Sir, that the uthandi, like the pro- 
duce rent, is but a relic of the primitive system of land-holding and per- 
haps well designed to suit the agricultural and economic conditions of 
certain parts of the district where you cannot grow crops year after 
year. 1 am not very proud of the system, but I am not particularly 
ashamed of it either. You cannot remove* the uthandi from Nadia and 
section 180 from the Bengal Tenancy Act, any more than you can do 
away with khamnr right and expunge Chapter XI from the same A^^t. 
Uthandi is very much like khamar, but from the point of view of a 
tenant, it has got its advantages over the hhamar. One cannot acquire 
occupancy right in hharnar land on any condition, but he can and does 
acquire occupancy right in uthandi land if he cares to hold the same 
land or pay for it for 12 years continually. Besides you Ixave not got 
uthandi in all villages or in occupation of every tenant. Of tha total 
area of 2,700 square miles, uthandi area will not cover over 600 or 600 
square miles, i.c., less than one-fifth of the area of the district ani the 
area is diminishing with changes in economic condition and introduction 
of manures rendering more and more lands fit for stable cultivation. 

Mauivi MAHAMMED MADA88UR. HU88AIN: I rise to a point of 
order. Are we discussing the advantages or disadvantages of uthandi. 
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|il« DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: I think it is necessary to dilate upon 
that|K)int. 

MtUmJa KSHAUNI8H CHANDRA ROY Bahadur: It is the ten- 
ants who are so much adapted to this system and so conservative in 
their ways that they themselves would oppose you if you want to con- 
vert iheiv }uth<in(1i into jama on fair and eijuitahlo terms. This is my 
own experience. I challenge Mr. Erfan Ali to di8J>r()^’e it. I would 
invite my friend to visit some of my own mahals to helj) me to conviut 
uthandi lands. 


I have already submitted to Government my constructive projxisals 
for conversion of uthandi on the a])plication of the landlord orf of the 
tenant. My friend is also a memKer of the lleng'al Tenancy Act 
Amendment Committee and T look to him for an impartial solution of 
this problem which, like a veritable nightmare, is sitting on the breast 
of many of us here, particularly those who have not studied the question 
in all its bearings. 

I can assure the Council that there is nothing serious which calls 
for a committee of iinjuiry in the Nadia district. The temporary 
excitement, if there is any, is but a natural outcome of the desire of 
everyone to have the maximum of rights recorded in settlement as it 
happens in every district during such ojierations. But the affairs in 
Nadia are not half so bad as*they were in other districts. Probably, 
even, this slight excitement or unrest might have been avoided but for 
the incendiary speeches made by some agitators when high hoj)es were 
raised in the minds of these unsophisticated raiyats iiu'ludiug the pros- 
pects of disestablishing the Permanent Settlement with all its supposed 
evils of landlordism. The tenants who thus pictured to tlnunselves the 
dawn of the millenium with the coming of the settlement were sadly 
disappointed when they found that the settlement did not confer on 
them all the rights they bifrgained for. This, Sir, is the true diag- 
nosis of the real situation — call it excitement, unrest or tension of feel- 
ings or by any other high sounding appellation you like. 

As far as I can ascertain, there has never been serious tension of 
feelings throughout the Nadia district and there certainly is not now. 
Even if such tension did exist, the appointment of a committee of iiujuiry 
would tend to make it more and not less acute. It is a public inter- 
ference on .private disputes for which there are legal remedies. From 
the resolution I understand that the committee is to inquire into the 
causes and not recommend remedies. It would not require such a 
cdxidiinittee to ascertain the causes of such disputes as have taken place. 
This matter is before the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Committee 
already. As I have said, most of the recent disputes have arisen out of 
the settlement operations. A godd many of them are likely to be 
settled amicably between the parties. The courts provide remedy for 
the rest. A public inquiry will reopen disputes which have been 
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amicably settled, will prevent the settlement of others, and will lead 
tenants to hope for remedies which the Court will not give. In short, 
irujuiry is likely to cause serious tension. Such a jesult would be 
undesirable at any time; it would be dangerous now. So, I feeljaound 
to oppose the resolution as it stands. 

But, Sir, if it is proposed to appoint a sub-committee of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act Amendment Committee for examining landlords*, tenants 
and revenue officers oii the general (luestion of uthandi with a view to 
devise ways and means for solving this problem, I would be the first man 
to welcome the idea. 

With these words, I opjiose the resolution before the House, with 
all the emphasis that I can command. 

Colonel A. J. PUGH; Mr. Erfan Ali has told us that this is not a 
lacial question, but it is perfectly clear from the resolution moved by 
my friend that this is a racial question ; otherwise why should the 
Miduai)ore Zamindary Company be alone singled out and those zamin- 
daries represented, for instance, by Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri and 
Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray be left untouched. As a matter of 
fact, the trouble began in Rajshahi and I umlerstood that both these 
gentlemtMi have zainindaries in the Rajshahi district. 

I have listened very carefully to the causes of complaint. Mr. 
Erfan Ali says that he wants a committee to inejuire into the causes of 
the tension which exists between these zamindars and their tenants and 
whai he wants us to do is to have a survey cvf the jmsition from the Per- 
manent Settlement up to the present time. It is a little difficult for 
us to go back and to say that the Permanent Settlement has been one 
of the causes and that you want an inquiry now into the relations 
existing between the tenants and the landlords. But I submit, Sir, 
that to bring in the Permanent Settlement is straining it a little too 
far. 

• 

Mr. Erfan Ali referred to and read at great length a petition that was 
presented to Sir Andrew Eiaser in the year 1904 — we are very nearly 20 
years past since 1904. He also read at great length from another report 
of 1917. Beyond reading certain extracts from these reports, he has 
not made out a case for complaint at all beyond the fact that there has 
beeTi a number of cases instituted, but I should like to nay that in regard 
to the cases instituted there are no cases now pending against the Zam- 
indary Company, but there has boon a number of cases instituted against 
the non-co-operation gang. There have already been several convic- 
tions and several cases under section 107 are still pending. * 

Maulvi Ekramul Huq’s complaints, when boiled down, are three. He 
says that the managers of the Zamindary Company do not pay sufficient 
price for the chickens they get and this Council is asked to appoint a 
committee to inquire into the prices paid by the managers for the 
chickens. He also says that the managers turn away their cows when 
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flie^ berome dry. T am sure mv fnVnd, Babu Amulya Dhone Addy, 
will gladly come to the rescue -and take possession of the dry cows. 
ITis ether complaint is with regard to uthandi. As regards ythantli, 
as e«iprybody knows, a committee has been sitting and, I believe, is 
daily sitting — I mean the Bengal Tenancy Act Committee. I under- 
stand that that Committee is about to make a re^xirt on this question of 
uthandhi. Under the circumstances what is the necessity for a])]>oint- 
ing another committee also to report on the question of uthnndf. 

He has referred also to the question of the realisation of nlnrahs 
although I do not know whether other zamindars in Bengal take ahwahs. 
But I may tell you that the Midnapore Zamindary Company do not take 
a single pice in tlie shape of ahwoh, and anybody who likes to inspect 
their books can see that they do not realise a single pice extra. T am 
not sure how many zamindars of Bengal will adopt the same course. 
They cannot, however, he responsible for their for T believe, it 

is a sort of custom of the country which goes on all round that people 
make certain presents to the nmlns. But so far as the Zamindary Com- 
pany is concerned, T may assure the Council that they do not take any- 
thing at all. I fail to see any reason for holding an inquiry with regard 
to that. 

One of my friends has referred very cursorily to the question of 
indigo. Apparently there seems to be some complaint with reference, to 
the growing of indigo. T may tell you that no raiyat can be forced to 
grow indigo and those who now grow indigo hold land at a rate of eight 
annas leas than those who do not grow indigo. Furthermore, tlie Zam- 
indary Companv do not charge interest on arrears of rent. I do not 
know why that has not been brought forward. T do not thc^refore under- 
stand why they are singled out for attack. With regard to this cpies- 
tion generally, my opinion is that the trouble which exists now is 
mainly politic'al and economical. It certainly began in the Jlajshahi 
district and was started by a man of the name of Somc*swar Chaud- 
hury, an agent of the non-co-operators. This man was sent by the non-co- 
operators to the Rajshahi district to stir up trouble between capital and 
labour. The election to this Council also had something to do with it 
as some candidates for election, in order to get the votes of the tenants, 
tolcf them that if they voted for them they would see that their land- 
lords were oppressed and that the tenants would have to pay no more 
rent, and .various other things, and that a millenium was about to come. 
Well, the activities of this gentlemaif in the Rajshahi district resulted 
in proceedings bein^ drawn up against him under section 107, and 
tie then proceeded to cross the river and came to Ncidia. Tie visitc*cl the 
indigo factories kt Harishankar and Maheshkhandi and other places 
and held a meeting at all these factories with the result that each factory 
had4o be closed down on the follcfwing day because there was no one to 
work.* He was next joined by dismissed amlas of the c.ompany and 
yon can easily imagine the result when this man proceeded to tour the 
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country in company with the dismissed amlas. After this, he 
was joined by one Muhammad Shirazi, a Khilafat preacher. This 
gentleman got into touch with the Kushtia subdivision. I think most 
of you know how one of the local zamindars was treated and when a lady 
in the family gave birth to a child, no dhai was allowed io attend her 
and how milk was refused to the child. 

With regard to the Zamindary Company themselves I say that 
instead of their being singled out for attack, you ought to say that you 
are very grateful that the European managers and assistants of the 
zamindary have kept themselves under restraint under very difficult 
circumstances. We find that there have been continued threats held 
out to their employes and that indigo and crops have been grazed down. 
They have recommended the abolition of the pound and the stoppage 
of the chaukidari taxes. At Shibrarpur alone, on one occasion, 
between two to three thousand non-co-()i)erators invaded the compound 
of this factory, intimidating the avilas and intimidating all servants 
of the comj)any. I say that it was only due to great restraint on the 
part of the assistants of the Midnapore Zamindary Company that in 
spite of the insults and in spite of the abuses that were hurled at them 
operdy, no lives were lost and they did not take the law into their own 
hands. That is a matter for which instead of abusing this Company, 
I think we ought to give them great credit. Several of the employes 
of the Company have their houses burnt down because they would 
not join in this agitation that is being fomented and several 
thousands or rupees have been lost in consectuence. I am told that 
as far as the non-co-operation agitation is concerned, that is dying 
down and the position is now going on quite well and good relation- 
ship between tenants and zamindars is being re-established. As a 
matter of fact, if at the present time you do have a committee gfoing 
round the country and making inquiries, you will no doubt Create 
great trouble. What T would suggest th my friends is this: that 
"they should wait now, ti.at they should witlidraw their resolutions 
"now and await the report of the Committee which is inquiring into the 
question of the amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Let them 
then see what effect that Ins, and if there are any grievances how they 
are remedied by the amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 'After 
that they may bring forwaid any resolution they please. All T have 
to say is that tlie Midnapore Zamindar^^ Company is a large company, 
and if it pleases, it can do a great deal for its tenants. We know to a 
certain extent as to why the zamindars of this country are not iit the 
same position as the zamindars of other countries. There is the 
system of Permanent Settlement which stands in the way of enc<^rag- 
ing a zamindar to go and spend money on improving the land, and he 
gets very little thanks if he does trv to do anything for the benefit 
'of the tenant. But as a matter of fact, there is a irreat opportunity 
before them and instead of trying to encourage the tenants to 
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with the zamindars, I respectfully suggest tliat what ttose genfTo- 
men interested ought to d<> is to try to get th^‘ zamindars to do some- 
thing for their tenants, for instance, to start model farms and spend 
money on agricultural oxi>eriraents and things of that sort. By 
so doin^ you will do far more gcwd to the raiyats than continuously put- 
ting them up to fight with the zamindars. 

Mauivi MUHAMMAD ABDUL JUBBAR PAHLOWAN: The other 
dav when I supported the demand for Jhargram subdivision, I 
expressed my opinion about the matter in the same way as has been 
stated by Mr. Erfan Ali. From the long speech of the mover, it 
appears that the contentioi between the company and the tenants is 
a very long-standing one. Tt has been like a chronic disease. T 
cannot understand why such an important matter has been overlooked 
by the Government. I should like to know what Government have 
to say about it. The other day the Hon’lde Sir Henry Wlieeler 
stated that lie knew that there was a companv named the Midnapore 
Zamindary Company, but no report zoolum on their part had reached 
hini. How is it that Mr Erfan All’s speech reveals a contradiction P 
I appeal to Government to take up the poor man’s cause and do justice 
to them. 

The Maharaja of Nadia anc! Mr. Pugh do not see the necessity of a 
committee as nothing has happened which requires a committee to 
inquire into Coloi>el Pugh has said that the Midnapore Zamindary 
Company has only in.stituted a case against the nor-co-operators’ gang 
but nothing of the kind as stated by Mr. Erfan Ali. T know from 
my personal experience that the zamindars take advantage of such 
occasions to torture their tenants. However, what is the harm if there 
be a commit te(‘ to inquire into these things. 

* With these few words, I support the resolution. 

Ri1 IIADHA CHARANHPAL Bahadur: After listening to the lucid 
speeches of Mr. Erfan Ali and Mauivi Ekramul Huq, I must say that T 
am very much. impressed with the usefulness of this Council, though it 
- has been proclaimed outside that the Council does not give sufficient 
opportunities to the people at large to ventilate their grievances or to 
seek redress in constituted quarters. I am very much pleased that these 
resolutions, which have been moved hy my friends, should give the lie to 
the assertion that the Council is not a useful body. Here the woes and 
the alleged grievances of the pea.santry-^the tillers of the soil — are voiced 
by two eminent members of the Council in no uncertain language. T, 
therefore, welcome these resolutions. I am not aware of the existence of 
the^^ievances to which such eloquent references have been made hy the 
two previous speakers and which have been controverted by Colonel Pugh. 
But what strikes me is this : if there is a demand for a committee to 
inquire into the causes of unrest and bad feeling and tension between 
the zalnindars and the raiyats in the districts of Murshidabad and Nadia^ 
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why should there be an opposition to that demand ? If the assertions and 
the statements that have been made by the two movers of the resolutions 
are incorrect, they will strengthen the hands of those who dismiss all 
complaints as stuff and nonsense and they will give occasion for the 
rejoinder that grievances which do not exist are sought to be fastened 
upon those who, on the contrary, try io ameliorate the condition of the 
tenants. I think that this proposal gives an excellent opportunity to 
vindicate the position of the zaminclars, who constitute the Midnapore 
Zamindary Company. It has been said by Colonel Pugh that it is the 
outcome of political propaganda and I believe he has referred to the 
activities of the non-co-operators. Here is a specific instance of co- 
operation, which ought to be availed of by the members of this Council 
and by Government. These two resolutions at least show that they want 
the co-operation of the members of Government and of the members of 
this legislature. Why do you brush them aside and say, “ you are non- 
co-operators and we do not want to co-operate with you?” T think that 
no case has been made out for voting against the inquiry. I remember, 
as a diligent student of history, specially of the history appertaining to 
Bengal, to have read — I have no personal knowledge as I was not born 
at that time — harrowing in papers, which are unimpeachable records, 
descriptions of the oppressions of the indigo planters. I have read of 
the vehement opposition, that was raised by the Anglo-Indian papers of 
those days and by eminent Anglo-Indian gentlemen, against any inquiry 
regarding the complaints and allegations made by the raiyats. But there 
were only two gentlemen — eniinent men — one belonging to the Holy 
Orders, the Rev. Mr. John Long, and another belonging to that hand of 
civil servants recruited from the Haileyhury men, Sir Ashley Eden — who 
stood forth to expose the atrocities of the indigo planters. If my trienfl, 
Ccvlonel Pugh, will refresh his memory by reading the evidence! of 8ir 
Ashley Eden, he will find that all the opposition melted away and it was 
proved to the hilt that the allegations and grievances of the raiyats were 
quite true. I do not know if the tenants will be vindicated in that way 
on the present occasion, but yet what is the harm in having an inquiry? 
Colonel Pugh is a very frank and straightforward gentleman. I have 
had the honour of being associated with him not only in this House but 
also in other public bodies, and I do not very well understand why he 
should not welcome this inquiry instead of opposing it. I was also 
surprised to hear the speech of the Maharaja Bahadur of Nadia. Though 
I am fully alive to the hereditary attachment to the zamindars of Bengal, 
I must say at the same time that I cannot shut my eyes to the illegalities 
and oppressions sometimes committed by the zamindars upon their ten- 
ants. I think I shall not be wrong if I say that in the writings of those 
who were the champions of the zamindars’ cause, there are instances and 
'^ood many instances too which show that the zamindars are not quite 
as tender to their tenants as sometimes they are depicted to be.,^ There- 
fore, having regard to the facts, which l^ave been so lucidly placed befor# 
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tli0 Council along with a challenge for an inquiry by the movers of the 
resolutions, I venture to think that the challenge should be taken boldly 
and manfully by the Government and the legislature and an inquiry 
should be set on foot. 

BibU NIRODE BEHARY MULLICK: I find that the two resolutions 
appertain to the same subject and I do not mind if either of them is 
accepted. . It is not necessary for me to dilate on the importance of this 
question. The importance of this question will be apparent from the 
iaci that most of the members of this Council sought their election on 
this question, namely, the question of relationship between landlords and 
tenants. Whether those members are continuing in their professions or 
not it is for them to sa\'. !\ft(*r listening to the speech of the mover of 

this resolution, it has been apparent to me at least that there is sonie- 
thing wrong in that quarter and that wrong should be righted. The 
other day, a document was shown to me a cursory perusal of which will 
show that under the very nose of Government so much oppression is going 
on. I admit that this is only one side of .the question, but knowing the 
real" condition of the tenants in the villages, T believe every word of 
Mr. Erfan Ali so long as an iin partial and unbiassed committee says other- 
wise. Colonel Pugh has reminded us that a committee is now sitting 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act and that there is no necessity for a further 
committee. I know tjiat many’amendments have got to be introduced in 
the Act before the vdationship between landlords and tenants can be put 
on a permanent basis, to the permanent prosperity of the tenants, the 
zamindars and of the province as a whole. But it must be admitted, at 
the same time, that even under the existing law, the tenants cannot get 
full advantage of the provisions of the law owing to their general help- 
lessness, and this committee is required to help the tenants and to free 
them as much as possible from those oppressions. 

And might I, in this connection, draw a general pi(;ture of this help- 
lessness of the tenants y A zamindar takes it into his head to augment 
his income. He then befriends some officers of the subdivision or of the 
district as the case may be next, with the help of their officers, sets sec- 
tions 107 and 145 proceedings of the Criminal Procedure Code, in motion 
against his unfortunate tenants. Or if he chooses to go to a civil court, 
he brings a. suit, say of ejectment. All the processes are suppressed, 
which is not at all a difficult matter, and one fine morning the unfortunate 
tenant finds the representatives of the Court at his door. Finding his 
only sustenance in life taken away unjustly from him, he sometimes goes 
to the ertrbme length of murder. Withoiit entering into the psycholo- 
gical question as to who is the real murderer here, the zamindar or his 
goma^thaf who goads the tenant to ifturder or the tenant, who gives> 
the final blow, this much must be conceded that it is the bounden duty 
both of <he Executive and of the Legislature to see to it that no undue 
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oppression takes place anywhere in the land to the great disgrace of the 
Government and of the administration. 

It has been said that the non-co-operators hl^ve raised all these troubles. 

^ Sir, whenever a difficulty arises the non-co-operators are generally blam- 
ed for it, but supposing for the sake of argument that the non-co-operators 
in this case are responsible for the trouble, I consider that a committee is 
necessary, for it will help us in solving the difficulties raised by non-co- 
operators in villages. 

Babu 8URENDRA NARAYAN 8INHA: From what I know pf the 
relations between the tenants and the officers of the Midnapore Zamindary 
Company in Murshidabad, I believe that the tenants in certain areas in 
the district of Murshidabad are not 'satisfied with the treatment of the 
officers of the said company. I have some idea of the landed property of 
the company and I know that last year the managers of different concerns 
issued orders that fahrirs should not be realised from the tenants; but the 
Naibs and other subordinate officers were not satisfied and they realised 
money from the tenants as hharvha. In some cases they went so far as to 
institute cases without very plausible grounds as a result of which Babu 
Sarat Chandra Roy, Deputy Collector, was deputed to in(juire into the 
matters at Damkul and Jalanghi, and from the conversation I had with 
him, I understood that there were exaggerations on both sides. The main 
issues of dispute were that the tenants were not willing to sow indigo and 
pay (ihwahs and so feeling became strained and violence was used upon the 
tomuHs. T personally know Mr. Stenhouse, Mr Westmacott and 
Mr. Ansburry who are not unreasonable persons; but, Bom'itiflies, the 
tenants are not allowed by officers to explain the situation before the 
Managers and to have theii* grievances redressed. As this leads to a good 
deal of misunderstanding, I think there will be no harm if Government 
intervene and attempt a settlement. ’ 

Mauivi 8HAH ABDUR RAUFS From what we have heard this after- 
noon from Mr. Erfan Ali and Mauivi EkramuUHuq one can come to the 
conclusion that a serious tension of feeling exists between zamindars and 
tenants in the districts of Murshidabad, Nadia and in the adjoining 
distiicts. They have given us some facts and figures, they have illustrat- 
ed by concrete examples what they have said and we may come to the 
conclusion that really there are (*auses for serious tension of feeling 
between zamindars and tenants. I do not belong to the district of Nadia 
and so I am not in a position to .ludge correctly as to which party is on the 
right, whether the Maharaja of Nadia or Mr. Er^an Ali who has spoken to 
us on behalf of the tenants. But from what I know of my own ^istri^'t, I 
can safely say that certainly nowadays, a tension of feeling exists 
between landlords and tenants in almost every district of Bengal. There 
have been numerous cases which have caused the tenants to stand o^ their 
own legs now and ]>rcKdaim to the superior authorities that they are op- 
pressed and molested by the landlords. Those who are in opposition td^ 
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this resolution may very well say — “Well, so long* the tenants kept silent, 
so long* they did not say that they were oppressed by landlords: now^by 
should they come and say that they are oppressed P” It is not because 
that they were not oppressed before, but because they could not open " 
their lips then: their lips were sealed then. In this connection, I beg 
to say that the Reforms Scheme has taken away that seal from the lip« 
of the tenants. Those of us who are here, I think everyone of them, 
went to the tenants for their votes and every one had to promise that 
they would take up their cause and fight for them in the Council. So I 
say that the time has come when the tenants are not willing any more to 
bear the oppressions of the zamindars. So far as the present case is 
concerned, I am not aware if any tension of feeling exists in that parti- 
cular district. Rut the Maharaja of Nadia, who is personally interested 
in the matter, is a big landlord and he could not deny the fact that tliere 
was no serious tension of feeling between the tenants and the landlords 
of that place. He admitted partly that certainly there were some causes 
of discontent, but he says it is the tenants who are to blame for it : it is 
the settlement whi(‘h is the root cause of all this trouble. He asks us to 
believe that where tliere are settlements there is bound to be some sort of 
tension of feeling, and the present case is also covered by the same 
maxim. I am not a believer of maxims like that. He says that a (om- 
mittee would be a public interference with private affairs, (hiite so, 
but why the Maharaja should fbar to have a committee of in(iuiry I fail 
to understand. • The committee will decide which party is in the wrong, 
and if wjH, then be for the (Government to take measures against that 
party. 

Colonel Pugh has told us that if a committee w'ore appointed, new 
troubles will arise. With all deference to the opinion of (\)lonel Pugh, 

1 fail to understand how fresh troubles will arise, unless Colonel Pugh 
wants that his party should be the spokesman and the tenants should 
remain silent. Now Colonel Pugh has given us an assurance which can 
fill the hearts of the tenants with joy, namely, that the zamindars can do 
something for the tenants if they please. Of course, it lies with the 
zamindars to help the tenants and also to (oppress them. Rut up till 
now we have not heard of many cases in whn h the zamindars of Rengal 
have done much for their tenants. Rut they realise additional taxes 
year by year from tenants, I mean, by enhancements which the 
zamindars make oftentimes. How'ever, Sir, the fact is that there are 
cases of oppression and such instances will have to be looked into to find 
out who is really guilty. So I strongly support the resolution of 
Mr. Effajii Ali. 

MEMBEfT in charge of DEPARTMENT of REVENUE LAND 
REVENUE](the Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan):^ 

The IWo resolutions before the* Council urge that a recommendation 
he made* to Government to appoint a mixed committee of members of 

40 a 
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this Council to inquire into and report upon the causes which have 
resulted, according to the wording of the resolutions, in a serious 
tension of feeling between the zamindars and their tenants in the 
district of Nadia and portions of the adjoining districts. 

Now, as regards the tension of feeling between the zamindars and 
the tenants, it may be stated that, unfortunately^ such a tension does 
always exist to a normal extent in almost every zainindari: but what 
we have got to consider in a case like this is that since we do not 
practically find in any zamindari that ideal stale where the zamiiidar 
realises his dues without having to go to the law courts^ or tenants 
submitting to payment of rents without recourses to litigation — in the 
case of a recommendation to the) Government to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the private rights of a zamindar or the relationship 
between that zamindar and his tenants, the real situation must be 
very carefully considt^red by the Government before it can take any action 
and for this simple reason that if the principle which has been advocated 
with such an amount of heat by ihe movers of the resolutions were 
once accepted, it would mean the acceptance In this Council of the 
fact that whenever and wherever such a stale of tilings came into 
existence in a particular zamindari, where the conditions, according 
to those who brought the matter to the notice o'l the Council, were not 
such as from their point of view were desiralle, then it would mean 
the commitment of the Governm(;nt to inteviere in evei^y private 
quarrel between a zamindar and his tenants. 

Now, Sir, let us, as dispassionately as possible, consider the present 
situation. I do not for a moment wish to contend on the one hand that 
everything is .right with Hie Midnapore Zamindary Company — ’for the 
Government has for years iiast, as at the present moment, got infrom- 
ation to the effect that everything is certaitily not right in that 
Zamindary Company. On the other hand, it cannot be supposed for 
one moment that everything is right with the tenants, for hundreds 
of cases are now pending against them before the law courts including 
cases on which decisions are ex|)ected to lie given by some of the 
Judges of the High Court in a day or two. And what does it show? 
However much there may be discontent among the tenants against the 
Comjjuny, the tenants and their advisers are fully alive to the situation, 
that is to say, the Zamindary Company, however much powerful they may 
be, have not been able to stop the tenants from going to the law courts. 
Further, it also proves that tlmre are men who encouraged the tenants 
to bring forward their claims and rights in the law courts, the proper 
place for the settlement of any litigation or differences of opinion 
between the zamindar and his tenants. Now, that being so, what 
1 wish to contend, before I go a little more into details is, that however 
so much it may be thought desirable by the movers of the resolutions to 
appoint a committee, however so much some members of this Council mfiy 
bc‘ moved by the fact that there have been some reports of oppression 
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and that everything is not right in this particular Zamindary Company, 
it is not right for this Council or the Government to institute a general 
inquiry of this kind considering the question in all its bearings. 

Now regarding the jxisition that has been brought forward before 
us to-day — whilst I do not for a moment wish to question the gtiod 
intentions of my friend Mr. Erfan Ali — I must say that I was sadly 
disappointed in the way that he put his case lietnre the Council. In 
the first place, with the exception of one or two recent instances of the 
trouble between some of the tenants of this Company, and the Com- 
pany itself, he read out at length the memorial that had been submitted 
to the late Sir Andrew Fraser in February, 1904, he also read out extracts 
from proceedings of the report of the Anjaman or some other body 
which I could not quite follow 

Mr. 8YED ERFAN ALI: Report of the Committee. 

The Hon’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of 
BURDWAN : — on the happenings in 1916-17. Now, as this (/ouncil 
is aware, since 1916, settlement operations have been going on 
in the district of Nadia and I am perfectly certain that from 
the re])orts that we liav<‘ had in the department as well as from some of 
the (|iiotations that were mentioned casually by Mr. Erfan Ali that a 
great number of grievances that existed in 1964 or 1910 have been 
removed by, the receyt settienlent o|)erations. Whatever may be the 
acjciisations that have been brought forward — and I may say brought 
forward rather injudiciously — by Mr. Ekramitl lluq, and I hojn^ he 
would not be proceeded against for lil>els by the Company — 
about certain incidents that have been happening within the Zamin- 
daiy which is known as the Midnapore Zaminda ry (Company, but they 
have no actual bearing on the question of legislation with regard to 
the law governing landlords and tenants, a ouestion on which, I 
frankly admit the Council and the Government havf every right to take 
part. What I wish to point out. in the first place, is this: that 
Government can only interfere in a matter as between the landlord 
and tenant if the Government has information that in any particular 
area or a zamindari, things have come to such a pass that not only 
were criminal cases going on eveiy day, but therf was a likelihood of 
disturbance of public peace and that the state of affairs in that parti- 
cular locali^ was such that for political reasons Government had a 
right to interfere or make a public inquiry. What I wish to contend 
is that although we have informatiou, as I said at the beginning of 
my speech, that every tlnng is not right between this Zamindary Com- 
pany and its tenants, Government do not think it would be justified 
in instituting a public inquiry — whether by a free agency or other- 
wise — into the affairs of the Zamindary (Company at the present^ 
moment, when however so much it may be desired, that the present 
state of affairs between the zamindars and the tenants should improve, 
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a public inquiry of this kind would not be desirable. And among 
the reasons for' which 1 think it would be injudicious for this Govem- 
’meiil to institute and this C^mncil to ask for, such an inquiry, is dHs, 
we know j>erfectly well, however so much this (‘ouncil may think to 
the contrary, that civil disobedience is cx)miiig, unless of course the 
promoter of this propaganda makes a ditferent programme. I know 
only what he has outlined in his public speeches or in the press. That 
being so, it is not only in the interests of the Zamindary Company, but 
I may say, for the zamindars of the whole of this provBftee^ 
would be a fatal mistake at the present moment to institute such an 
in(|uiry on vague assertions. The institution of such an inquiry 
would only excite the tenants of the locality and it would precipitate 
the cult of civil disobediemie among the tenants or turn all the ten- 
ants against the zamindar, specially when we know for a fact that men 
who j)reach this cult liave beeii around the district and they have already 
excited tenants in some of the big zamindaries. This 4s a fact which, 
1 think, should lie borne in mind by the members of this Council. 

Then 1 may be pardoned in saying that in any matters relating to 
the Bengal Tenancy Act or of revenue laws and rent laws in the province, 
the liegislative Coumdl has a legitimate right and function to iiKjuire, but 
in a matter of the kind under discussion this Council cannot be the 
final authority. It would be wu’ong for this (Council to take on its 
shoulders such responsibilities. It would be wrong in principle and 
it would be wrong in practice and what is more, 1 think, as I have 
already said, it would be creating a dangerous precedent. As I say 
(fovernment would be amply justified in stepjiing in in any locality where 
it had ample evidence that the position had become such that in view of 
the political situation an inquiry should be instituted. However much 
the present Zamindary (knnpany’s methiMls may be deprecated I do not 
think, that the position is by any means such as to justify a public inquiry 
on such grounds. 

Now, Sir, it has also been mentioned by ^Ir. Erfan Ali that the 
Zamindary Company take from their tenants supplies of kalai, mutton, 
etc. Sir, 1 do not wish to go into the details of the hotch-potch and 
kheihjrec which Mr. Erfan Ali has made up of these things, but I wish 
to mention that since Coloiml Pugh has repudiated the charge of abicahs 
and has stated that the Zamindary (\mipany do not take from their tenants 
anything which they are not entitled to under the Bengal Tenancy Act, it 
is up to Mr. Erfan Ali and Maulvi Ekramul H iq to prove them and 
if what they say be true, then I say that Mi* Erfan Ali, who has 
brought it to the notice of this Council, should as a member of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act Committee, which is now sitting under the 
able presidency of my Hon’ble Colleague, Mr. Kerr, who is undoubt- 
edly the best authority on revenue ^aws in Bengal, bring forward 
specific cases before the committee and I am sure my Hon'bje Colleague 
would give him a patient hearing and would try his best i0 TfeUfy such 
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g^evanceB as would in his judgment be' possible should he think they 
could be rectified within the four corners of the law. 1 believe, in doing 
80 *, ilr. Erfan Ali would be doing a greater service to the tenants of tho « 
lo'ct\1ity whom he is representing* in this Council than by putting up 
sucji^ resolutions. What I say is this : that it is practically clear that 
however so much it may be desirable to create a better relationship be- 
tween this particular Zamindaiy Company and its tenants, the resolution, 
as worded, will not gain that object. On the other hand, if such a com- 
mittee yeif ajipokited, it might create diftii'ulties not only for the zamin- 
dar but ^1^ for the tenants, and it would be a jirecedent for determining 
the general principle as regards the attitude of Government when differ- 
ences between zamiiular and tenants occur. For all these reasons, 1 
think it w’ould be desirable tor the* movers of the two resolutions to with- 
draw the resolutions and bring forward such cases as would render Govern- 
ment action possible, to the notice of the President and the members of 
the Tenancy (committee. For these leasons, Sir, on behalf of Govern- 
ment, I am unable to accept these resolutions. 

Mauivi EKRAMUL HUQ: I hope, Sir, that I may be alloijed a little 
time to reply. 1 wdll not take longer than 10 or minutes. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: A motion has been moved that the 
question be now put. 

The motion for ^jlosure l)e*ing negatived, M.iulvi Ekramul Huq was 
allowed to sjie'ak. 

Mauivi EKRAMUL HUQ: I differ from what has fallen from the 
Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Ilahadur of Biirdwan. He says that these 
are matters which could be brought to the notice of the Hon^ble Mr. 
Kerr w'ho, he says, would be in a position to rectify the grievances 
when he frames the Bengal Tenancy Aid. There are instances in which 
the terms of the Tenancy Act have been violated and the Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur .says that Government is not in a position to rectify them. 

I am afraid, w'e cannot accept such a proposition as that. The hands 
of the Government should be long enough to reach every case 
of hardship and oppression whether within the bounds of the four corners 
of the Tenancy Act or not and w'rongs w’herever they exi.st should be 
remedied. Now, Sir, the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur says that it is 
known to the Government that everything is not right so far as the 
Midnapore Zamindaiy Company is concerned. If that be so, the Gov- 
ernment is expected to come to the re.scue of tho.se who are wronged and 
by his own admissioif the Hon’ble Member for Government make the 
Government bound to look into the matter and do justice. I think the 
Government records themselves will show how' mailers aie managed 
by the Company. , 

I shall take the liberty to reply to my esteemed colleague, Colon^H 
Pugh . hope he has not agreed to differ when I try to convince him 
that jQifl qfrestion is not a racial question- I submitted befote the 
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Council the case of the tenants of Bagdanga which took place years 
ago when there was no trace of non-co-operation to be found. I have 
^ said that the tenants repeatedly prayed and submissively entreated the 
Hon’ble Nawab of Murshidabad to make the Bagdanga mahal khas. 
f I’hat clearly demonstrates that before the non-co-operation movement 
started, the tenants were not at all willing to remain under the clutSies 
ol that company. Further, may I point out to him that there is another 
European concern in Murshidabad known as Anderson Wright & Co? 
Is there any complaint against them? Nothing is said against that 
Company : Government have not received any report against them 
because there was nothing to be reported against that Company, and 
the tenants there are happy and contented. In this particular case Gov- 
ernment has received reports, and that I hope will convince my esteemed 
friend Colonel Pugh that the question before the House is not at all a 
racial question and, further, another fact whi(;h ought to convince him 
is that the Ilon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur himself says that 
everything is not right with the Midnapore Zaraindary Company. 

Those who are strong are in a position to do wrongs to those who are 
weak ; an^ those who are w'eak had to suffer calmly, for any effort on 
their part to retaliate will be found by experience quite unprofitable for 
them. It is not physically possible, it is altogether unnatural 
that they would take it upon themselves to molest the strong. 
Sir, there would have been absolutely no necessity for me 
to come before you with this case if the tenants wef/e strong enough to 
fight out their cause, if they were strong enough to combine among 
themselves and by their united strength and inheient strength of right- 
eousness to meet the strong. I do say, not a single zamindar, however 
oppressive, however strong, however powerful he may be, will dare 
offend an honest and combined tenantry. They cannot combine, thev 
have not got the capacity io combine; they have not the j)ower to protect 
themselves against the oppression of the zamindars. When they go to 
the law courts, they have to sj)end a good deal of money on pleaders and 
mukhtears which they cannot do, they are really persons who look upon 
Government as their protectors. I think it is the clear duty of Govern- 
ment to protect them. If Goveniment fails to protect them, they will 
have no faith in Government. Have not the Government pledged them- 
selves in several documents, to support the weak against the strong? 
A< (.ording to the version of the Government, the Zamindary Company 
is doing wrong ; if that is so, why do you say you cannot interfere, you 
are not in a position to help them? You are the all-powerful Govern- 
ment everyone knows you have got the power; wjiy do you not exercise 
your powers, not to the detriment of the people, but with a view to see 
that the condition of the dumb millions, is ameliorated. That is what 
they want, and I still hope that Government will do something to help 
^them. *• 

One Ihing has been said by my est^emtfd colleague and that is tKat the 
people are non-co-operators and so there was no need of any aotioif. If 
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he biM gone and seen these people, talked with them, he will see there is 
absolutely no non-co-operation in Murshidubad. Boys may 
go about at times with flags unfurled, but the masses have 
been kept quiet. It must be said to the credit of the Collector 
there that he has managed matters in such a way that non-co- 
operation could not take l oot ; there is not a single case in w hich iioii-co- 
operators have been hauled up before the courts of law. I have made 
inquiries as far as possible, and I find that the unrest is only a question 
of bread wuth these people; present conditions are so stringent that they 
are not in apposition to maintain themselves; prices have gone up; and 
people are not in a position to plea’se the (k)inpany by giving illegal 
gratifications. When placed in such circumstances, when they cannot 
afford to pay, they should not be forced to pay, because under the law 
they are not bound to pay. They want nothing more. They are willing to 
pay their dues, not anything more. If they do not pay theii* dues, opjiress 
them, but if they are ready to pay do please take the legal dues only, 
this is what Government could tell the Midnapore Zamiudary C!ompany 
and if they would not hear. Government should make them realise' that 
the tenants have their rights and the Zamindary Company were not 
imlers of the land. 

The motion of Mr. Syed Erfun Ali wasi then put and a division 
taken with the following result : — 


AYES. 


Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Wasimuddin. 
Ahmed, Maulvl Azaharuddin. 

Ahmed, Munihl Jafar. 

All, Mr. Syed Erfan. 

All, Munshl Amir. 

Arhamuddin, Maulvl Khandakar. 
BhattaeharJI, Babu Hem Chandra. 
Charmakar, Dabu RatIk Chandfa. 

Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur Maulvl Hahzar 
Rahman. • 

Dai, Babu Bhiimadev. 


! Dutt, Ral Bahadur Dr. Haridhan. 
j Haq, Shah Syed Emdadul. 

Huq, Maulvl Ekramul. 

Karim, Maulvl Abdul. 

Karim, Maulvl Faziul. 

Khan, Maulvl Hamld-ud-dln. 

I Moltra, Dr. Jatindra Nath. 

; Mulllok, Babu Nirode Behary. 

! Pahiowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 
j Rauf, Maulvl Shah Abdur. 


NOES. 


Addy, Babu Amulya Dhone. 

Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Emaduddin. 
Azam, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohamad. 
Banerjea, the Non'ble Sir Surendra Nath. 
Beadel, Mr. C. F. 

Bill, Mr. E. E. 

Bom, Mr. S. M. ' 

Carey, Mr. W. L 

Chaudhurl, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 
Chaudhurl, Ral Harendranatfu 
Oat, Mr. S. R. 

Duval, Mr. H.T. 

Farequi, Mr. K. (i'll. 

Freneh, Mr. r* 0^ 

Ferreater, Campbell. 

Qerdea, Mr. A. 0. 

Hephyua. Mr. w. S. ^ 

Huiitti«Ai#, Mr. 0. T. ^ 


Kerr, the Han'ble Mr. 4. H. 

Khaltan, Babu Devi Pretad. 

Khan, Mr. Razaur Rahman. 

Ung, Mr. 4, 

; Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, 
the Non’ble. 

Mitter. the Non’ble Mr. P. C. 

: NakSy, MIrza Muhammad All. 
j Pufh, Colonel A. J. 
i Rahim, the Hen’Me Sir Abd-ur-. 
j Ray, Kumar Bhib Bbekhareewar. 

Ray, Ral Bahadur Upendra Lai. 

Ray Chaudhury, Raja Manmatha Nath. 
Reblneen, Majer-Oeneral W. H. B. 

, Roy, Bahu Nallnl Nath. 

Roy, Maharaja BUhadur Kihaunish Chandra 
Roy, Mr. Rijey Proead Singh. 

Roy, Mr. 4, 1. 
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Roy, Mr. Torit Bhutan. 

Roy, Ral Bahadur Lalit Mohan Singh. 
Roy Chaudhuri, Babu Sallaja Nath. 
Spry, Mr. H. E. 


I Stophanton, Mr. H. L. 

Waith, Mr. C. P. 

Whoolor, tho Hon'Mt Sir Htnry* 
Wordsworth, Mn C. 


The AyeH beinpf 20, and the Noes the iiiotiun was lost. 


The motion of Manlvi Azaharuddin Ahmed, as amended by Maulvi 
J'ikiamul was then j)nt. A division was taken with the following 

les'ill: — 


AYES. 


Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Mauivi Watimuddin. 
Ahmed, Maulvl Aiaharuddln. 

Ahmed, Maulvl Rah Uddin. 

Ahmed, MunshI Jafar. 

All, Mr. Syed Erfan. 

All, Munihl Amir. 

Arhamuddin, Mauivi Khandakar. 
Bhattaoharji, Babu Hem Chandra. 
Charmakar, Babu Ratik Chandra. 

Chaudhuri, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 

Oat, Babu Bhitmadev. 


Addy, Babu Amuiya Dhone. 

Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Emaduddin. 
Banerjea, the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath. 
Beadel, Mr. C. F. 

Bits, Mr. E. E. 

Bote, Mr. S. M. 

Chaudhuri, Ral Harendranath. 

Duval, Mr. H. P. 

FaroquI, Mr. K. C. M. 

French, Mr. F. C. 

Forrester, Mr. J. Campbell. 

Oorden, Mr. A. 0. 

Hopkynt, Mr. W. S. 

HuntIngford, Mr. C. T. 

Kerr, the Hon'ble Mr. J. H. 

Khaltan, Babu Devi Protad. 

Khan, Mr. Razaur Rahman. 

Lang, Mr. J. 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, 
the Hon’ble. 

The Ayes being 22 and the Noes 
At this stage the (\mnril adjonn 
After the adjournment. 


Dutta, Babu Indu Bhuthan. 

Haq, Shah Syed Emdadul. 

Huq, Maulvl Ekramul. 

Karim, Maulvl Abdul. 

Karim, Maulvl Faziul. 

Khan, Maulvl Hamid-ud-din. 

Malllk, Babu Surendra Nath. 

Moitra, Dr. Jatindra Nath. 

Mulllok, Babu Nirode Behary. 
Pahlowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jithbari 
Rauf, Maulvl Shah Abdur. 


Miner, the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. 

Nakey, Mlrza Muhammad All. 

Pugh, Colonel A. J. 

Rahim, the Hon'ble Sir Abd-ur. 

Ray, Kumar Shib Shekharetwar. 

Ray, Ral Bahadur Upendra Lai. 

Ray, Chaudhury, Raja Manmatha Nath. 
Robinson, MaJorVCeneral W. H. B. 

Roy, Babu Nailnl Nath. 

Roy, Maharaja Bahadur Kthaunith Chandra. 
Roy, Mr. BIJoy Protad Singh. 

Roy, Mr. J. E. 

Roy, Mr. Tarit Bhutan. 

Roy, Ral Bahadur Lalit Mohan Singh. 

Roy Chaudhuri, Babu Sallaja Nath. 

Spry, Mr. H. E. 

Stephenson, Mr. H. L. 

Walsh, Mr. C. P. 

Wheeler, the Hon’ble Sir Henry. 

WordtWorth, Mr. W. C. 

39, the motion was lost. 

led for 15 minutes. 


Export of rice. 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: I move that “ this Cotineil recom- 
mends to the Government that a representation be made to the Govern- 
ment of India for the resumption of the exportcof rice from llengal to 
foreign countries.” 

In support of my resolution, I beg to state that there is ^ good rice 
crop this year in Bengal, Bihar ai\d Orissa, the United P^ftmirces and 
•-***the Madras Presidency; there is also a bumper rice crop in Burma. 
With reference to this point, I beg to draw attention to the second 
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Tice^precast for the current official year. It appears from that fore- 
£ast ^ated 21st December, 1921, that in Bengal, the yield is estimated 
at 6,80G,300 tons which is estimated at 7 per cent, above the estimate 
f(ir this time last year, and that the average outturn for the province of 
Bengal as a whole, is estimated at 95 per cent, of the normal. In the 
United Provinces, the average outturn is estimated at 8t) per cent, of 
the normal. In Bihar and Orissa, as will appear from the first fori'- 
cast, the crop is 110 per cent. ; and as appears from tin* second forecast, 
the yield is estimated at 4,982,000 tons as against 3,585,000 tons which 
was the outturn for last year, or an increase of 41 per cent . Then, in 
Burma, Ijower Burma es])ecially, the crop is reported to be extremely 
good, and the outturn is much in excess of the normal. 


Mr. TARIT BHU8AN ROY: I rise to a point of order. Does my 
friend’s ^solution relate to export from Burma P 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: He is quite in order in letting tlic 
Council know about the export of rice from Burma and other places. 


Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: My contention is that had there 
been a shortage of outturn in Burma, even if we had a bumper crop in 
Bengal, 1 would not have recommended the exjxut of rice from Bengal 
to foreign countries^ but as we find that there is a good (;rop in this 
province, and a good crop in the adjoining proviru'es, and also a bumper 
crop in Bui ina, which is the granary not only of India but also of foreign 
countries all over the world, 1 refumimend that rice should be allowed to 
be exported from Bengal t(> foreign countries- 

As regards the juice of rice, I beg to submit that it has been coming 
down year by year. As will ajipear fron! Capital, which is a commer* 
cial guide, that in February, 1920, the price of /tajia rice, which is 
the cheapest and coarsesf rice, was Rs. G-G-O rising to Rs. 7 per maund. 

In January, 1921, it ranged from Rs. 5-4-0 to Rs. 5-12-0 i)er maund; in 
January, 1922, it came down to Rs. 4-12-0 rising to Rs. 5-4-0 per maund. 

It thus appears that coarse rice, which is the rice consumed by the 
poorest jieojde, has come down from Rs. 7 to Rs. 4-12-0 per maund. Then “ 
as regards balam rice, which is generally consumed by the middle class 
hhadroloijs, as will appear from the proceedings of the meeting of this 
Council held on 10th February, 1921, the price in 1919 was Rs. 10 per 
maund; it came down to Rs. 9 in 1920; in 1921, to Rs. 7 this year it is 
Rs. 6 p^r maund. It will api>ear from the Calcutta Gazette that it is now 
Rs. 6. A& a matter of fact I know that it ranges from Rs. 5-12-0 to 
Rs. 6 - 4 - 04 )er maund, and in the interior of the Bakurganj district, it has 
come dbWaslow as Rs. 5-4-0; in the famine year it was Rs. 10 per maund 
The Rangoon rice, which is also consumed in all parts of India, went upmm 
to Rs. 7 in 1920; in 1921 it was Rs. 5 per maund, and in the present 
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year it has come down to Rs. 5, and the? price is stationary. It appears 
from the report of Messrs. Morrison & Co. of Rangoon that in Rangoon' 
it has come down to Rs. 4-10-0 i)er maund. It thus appt^ars that 
notwithstanding the fact that the Government of India have allowed 
the exptJit of rice from Burma to foreign countries the price of rice 
there has come down to Rs. 4-10-0 i^er maund. 

It appears from the Calcutta Gazette that in 15 out of 29 districts 
of Bengal the price of coarse rice is 8 seers per rupee. In 1921, in 
5 districts the price was 7 seers per rupee, but this year in 15 districts 
it has come down to 8 seers per rupee. I find, in 4 districts of Bengal 
it has come dowm so low as 9 seers per rupee. Thus it appears that the 
price of rice in all parts of Bengal has materially come down. It may 
be said that the price of ri(*e is still higher than that before the outbreak 
of the war; J admit that. But 1 .annot expect to have the price of 
rice HO low as before the war, as things have altered ; for inst^ce, the 
wages of labourers have gone up, prices of clothes and other neces&aries 
of life have also gone up. Unless and until you reduce the price of 
other necessaries of life as well as the wages of labourers, you cannot 
expect the cultivators to reduce the price of rice, and whenever they will 
find that they are suffering a loss and the market is lower than the cost 
price what will be the result? They will reduce the area of cultivation 
with disastrous effect. The Government wer« quite justified in pro- 
hibiting the exiK)rt of rice dining the greet war; it was also justified in 
prohibiting the export of rice and other food-grains duiing the great 
famine. Now the w^ar is over; the famine is also over; so what justifica- 
tion is there for Government to prohibit the export of rice from Bengal to 
foreign countries? Last year, the Government of India were jileased 
to allow the export of one million tons of rice from Burma. It also 
appears that in the coarse of six months— .lanuary to June 1921 — 
18,000 tons of rice were allowed to be exported from the Madras Presi- 
dency; and 50,000 tons from Karaidii wer^, exported to foreign ports 
But not a single grain of rice was allowed to be exported from Bengal ; 
it is sheer injustice to the cultivators of Bengal that while export of rice 
was allowed from Madras, Burma and Karachi, they were not allowed 
to do so. 

There is a variety of rice whiih is grown chiefiy for export — I mean 
the table rice; it is not generally consumed in India. There is another 
sort of rice called the old hard table rice which is grown in the district 
of 24-Parganas only. Cuba is the only country in the world which 
consumes it. Owing to the prohibition of export to foreign countries 
th# people who grow this rice have been hard pressed. If you^do not 
allow the export of rice and the cultivators find that they are«iiipering a 
loss on their production they shall be under the painful necessity o^^reduc- 
ing the area under cultivation, which would be disastrous. As a matter 
"df fact, I know that when the price of jute came doWu, the cultivators 
began to grow less jute and took to other sort^ of commeucial produces. 
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Similarly, if ^ ^export is not allowed, the cultivators of rice instead of 
cidiTating rice will cultivate other commercial products. 

There is another danger to which I beg to draw your attention. The 
people of foreign countries are beginning to be habituated to the consump- 
tion of othej* sorts of rice. I admit that jute in Bengal has the mono- 
poly; it is the cheepest fibre in the world; but so far as rice is concerned, 
lleiigal has not the monopoly of rit e. Kvon Burma has not the monopoly ; 
there are other foreign countries which produce heavy quantities of 
rice. As will appear from a statement, the area under rice cultivatit)n 
in Siam is estimated at 6,250,000 acres and the surplus available for 
export during 1922 at 1,400,000 tons. In Egypt, the area under rice 
cultivation is estimated at 302, OOQ acres, the weather was on the whole 
favourable and water supply sufficient. The yield of rice in Japan 
this year is 7,685,000 tons; so it will appear that there are other 
countries whi^h produce rice and the foreigners who consume 
this sort of rice are going to be habituated to this variety of rice. If 
you continue to prohibit the exjmrt ot rice there w’ill come a time when 
foreigners wull decline to consume Bengal rice; as a matter of fact, 1 
have some experience in the matter. In the case of old hard table rice in 
which the district of the 24-Paiganas has a monopoly, Government di(/ 
not allow export for two years, however, on the representation of persons 
affected, and on the recommendation of the Government of Bengal, the 
Government of Ii^ia w^ere* jdeased to allow export of rice ol 

15.000 tons. * You will be astonished to hear that not more than 

3.000 tons had been exported because Cuba ha<l become habituated to 
the consumption of Siam rice. So, if this state of things continue, 
there will come a time when the rice-industry of Bengal, nay of India, 
will be seriously affected. Two yeais ago famine raged in Siam and 
export was prohibited, but last year there was a heavy crop and the 
Government of Siam allowed the export of rice. Rice is produced in 
the United States of America also and the j)eoj)le there are going to i>e 
habituated to that sort c^f rice. The cultivators of fine rice sell off' this 
variety to pay off their rent and other debts ami purchase clothes atul 
other necessaries of life, but retain or purchase coarse rice for their own 
consumption. The Punjabis sell wheat for profit hut purchase millet lor 
consumption. So if you do not allow’ the export of rice the trade will"* 
be sey.n)U sly affected. 

Tiiere is a large Indian population in (V\loii, who are habiluated lo 
Indian rice, and it must be cruel to them if the prohibition of export Tlif 
rice is contintied. I know' Ceylon produces half the quantity of rice it 
requir^ and it depenTls upon India and Burma for the balance. We ^ 
have also S large Indian population in Arabia, Natal and the Went 
Indies. Will it not be a source of hardship on them if you do not allow 
export of rice for their consumptiort ? Similarly, Java cannot be expeoj- , 
ed to supply Indifi with sugar and Mauritius also w ith sugar in exchange 
fdr rice. EiMope suppKe# piece-goods in exchange for rice, and thus the 
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trade of the world would be seriously affected if ;export''Jj not resumed 
at once. We depend upon other countries for the supply of ^ertdin 
goods and they are also dependent on us for the supply If you 

do not supply rice to them they may retaliate. Thus fi would go against 
the interests of India not to allow the export of rice. Jt may be said 
that we do not want piece-goods from Manchester. I wish fh^ time may 
come when we may be self-supporting, when we may be abla to prepare 
our clothes by charkas^ but 1 must say that the time is not yet come. So 
long as it does not come and so long as India is hot self-supporting 
in connection with the sup])ly of piec’e-goods, we must depend upon 
Manchester and other foreign countries. It is nt)t advisable that we 
should prohibit the export of rice unless there are special reasons to the 
contrary. Ninety Jjcr cent, ot the ])opiihition of Bengal depend on 
agriculture directly and indirectly and 10 per cent, only are middle 
class hha(1r<d()f/s. ddie prohibition of the exi>ort of rice has thus benefit- 
ed only 10 per cent, of the poj)ulation at the cost of 90 p^t«ent. 

It appears from the ]U()ceedings of the meeting of this TJouncil held 
in February, 1921, that Babu Kishori Mohan (’haudhuri mov(*d that this 
Council recommends to Government that the Government of India be 
moved to take such immediate steps as may be necessary to put a stop to 
the export of lice fiom India beyond such surplus (juaiitities as may 
remain after meeting the demands of the country. He stated that only 
surplus quantities of Bengal rice should be allowed to be exported. I 
opposed him on another ground. I said that it was difficult to find out 
.what the surplus would be, but on principle, I supported him and that 
resolution was jiractically unanimously accept(‘d by the Council. So in 
accordance with the jirinciple laid down by the (/ouncil I have moved 
this resolution that as we have got a sui-plus this year, we must move 
the Government of India for jiermission to export rice from Bengal. It 
may be asked that where are our facts to prove that we have got a .sur- 
plus. The very facts that the prices have materially come down proves 
that we have got a sur})lus. It is a (jiiestion of demand and supply ; 
when the demand is more than the supply prices go up, and when the 
supply is more than the demand pnees come down. And as prices have 
come down it must be presumed that there is a surplus; otherwise they 
would not have materially come down. It is a question of economics- 

I would like to draw your attention to some of the sp^hes-nmde 
during the debates on this particular question last February. Bal)u 
I*du Bhushan Dutta, who supported that resolution, stated that*<\ice 
should not be allowed to be exported from Bengal to the o4lier:*province8. 
Of course that was not accepted In the Council. 'He is also Vcported to 
"luwe said that, “ there are several people who are of . opinion that the 
exjmrt of rice should not be allowed at all: this is too extreme a view to 
take. He himself admitted that the total prohibition of the export of 
’'fice would bo too extreme a view to take.” The contention of mv friend 
strengthens my hands. I say that there is rea% a surplus of stock in 

- 
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th», province,^ the lyice of rice has gone down materially. The price 
may g# down tq^idh an extent that the agriculturist may be tempted to 
diminish ^^^ea \i41der rice cultivation and grow other crops which may 
be more paying. tTlat would be u real danger to the country. In many 
districts of Bengal, a sort of rice of fine quality is grown which is not 
generally consumed here, such as table rice, and this table rice of fine 
quality maybe regarded as a surplus; besides it is not needed for the 
requirements of the province, and so it may be easily allow(‘d to be 
exported. My friend Babu Indu Bhushan Butta has stated that, 

“ it W’ould be dangerous if the export of ri<‘e is not allowed at all. It 
would be dangerous if the cultivators reduce their area under rice 
cultivation.” I beg to draw your attention to the observations made by 
some of 'the members of this Council on this (piestion oo the last occasion. 
Mr. Rhodes, a worthy representative of the Bengal Chamber of (^un- 
merce in this Council and now a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
said that, “ swlong as control exists and .so long as trade is hampered, 
there is nio^opc <if rc-unii])! ion of pre-war c<ni(lilions ” He has tintlxu’ 
said that, ^ the effect of the presiuit restriction on the export of l ice and 
wheat, causes the people to pay more for their clothes and tor everything 
that they import. Then, Sir, the commercial community, both Kiiro- 
peans and Indians, strongly urged the (Government of India to relax all 
contro! at the eniliest possible date not only in the interests of (annnKoce 
but chiefly in the interests of 'the peojde.” I have quoted the observa- 
tions of a leading member of this Council, and a representative of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce- Then, Sir, I will draw your attention 
to the remarks made by Raja Manillol Singh Roy wlio said that, 
** nothing stimulated home production like export trade.” Then let me 
turn to the observations made by Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray who 
said that, ” Government took an extraordinary measure in stopping the 
the export of rice only to meet an extraordinary situation brought about 
by war and the failure of ric^-crop in several parts of India, but cimeum- 
stances are quite different now.” That was his observation last year. 
If that was the circumstance last year, certainly circumstance's are nnu’e* 
favourable for the export of rice this year. The G(»vernment of India 
will 1)6 quite justified, having regard to the present day conditions, in 
removing all restrictions on the export of rice from Bengal. If export is 
not allowe^Ji^e result will be a considerable fall in th<‘ price of rice. 
Only a small section of the people will be benefited by this measure, a 
number people who, as I have said, cqnstitute only ten per cc'iit. of the 
population^ 'SIbese people have other sources of income and the general 
rise of has bettered their position. Wages of labourers have 

materially increased during the last two or three years. It would be 
most improper to help these people at the cost of the cultivators. Some 
of my friends are under the apprehension that if we allow the export of 
rice, a heavy quantity of rice will be expoiied and thus prices will gff 
higher. 
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[At this stage the member reached th^j^lS|De-kmit, but was allowed 
five minutes more to finish.] * • . * 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: I will simply etate that export of 
rice from India alone ranges from 1 ;4 per cent, to 2 per c^t. It appears 
that in 1916-17, it was 1 ;4 per cent. I quote these figures from the 
Government Resolution on the High Prices Inquiry Committee, dated 
the 27th April, 1921. 'J'he exjiori of rice in 1916-17 was 1 *4 per cent.: 
in 1917-18, it was 1 *4 per cent. ; m 1918-19, it was 2 per cent. ; in 1919-20 
it was 1 *4 per (!ent. Even if we allow the export of rice, I do not think 
it will be more than 2 per cent. If we include Burma, it will not be 
more than 5 per cent. ; it is only in the case of wheat that it may reach 
the maximum, namely, 20 per cent. ‘There is no reason why the. quanti- 
ty of rice to be exjnnted will n(»t materially be less than that in normal 
years, because of the depreciation in the price of foreign coins. Ger- 
many used to import heavy quantity of rice, especially table rice. At 
that time the exchange value of their coin was about 22 marks for one 
pound sterling ; now it has come down to so low a figure as 860 marks 
for one pound sterling. You cannot expect Germany to import rice in 
heavy quantities so long as the price of the German marks does not 
appreciate. It appears from the resolution of the Government that it is 
admitted that, “ such re.strictions on the prohibition of export must tend 
to depreciate the jo'ices obtained by the c^ultivators and must therefoie, 
injuriously affect them and the surplus stock that tShey have at their 
disposal.’’ The Government also admit, “ that a large surplus noto- 
riously exists.” Government are in a position to know the true state 
with regard to the existence of a sur])lus and they admit, ” that a surplus 
notoriously (urists^ and that any artificial measure taken to prohibit the 
export of rice and food-slufis must tend in the long run to decrease 
production and the cultivators taking to the cultivation of other commer- 
cial products. Exceptional circumstances niay justify extraordinary 
measures, but the permanent retention of such mea.sures must ultimate- 
ly affect production in a manner w^hi(;h would be highly prejudicial to 
home consumers.” 

I would like to draw your further attention to the speech delivered 
in the ('ouncil of State on the 16th February by the Hon’ble Member 
in charge of the Commerce Department. This is what he said; — 

I may assure the Hon’ble Member who has moved this resolution that'^t^e Cover Ji- 
incnt of India are perfectly at one with him that the true interests of the country 
would be served by releasing and relaxing all restrictions on free trade with regard 
to food-stuffs at the earliest possible date. We realise ifiuch more than any body 
else can reahsp, that if we continue these restrictions upon exports indefinitely 
there would be a danger that the margin which at present is already very narrow 
and very small — the margin of production over consumption in India may be still 
fuither narrowed by driving agriculturists to grow crops — productive iroinmercinl 
instead of food crops. We know that. We realise also that no Government 
machinery can ever advance the interests of the country by tinkering with trade. 
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Wif realise that the country is kl|inp a large amount of mobilised capital which might 
have come into it if only India and Burma were in a position to export to foieign 
countries food-stufFs in the same manner as they were able to do before the war. 

[At this stage the iiieinber reached the further tiine-liinit allowed liiin 
by the Deputy-President.] 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: May I have a minute more? 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: You ought to take your seat. 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: I must bow to your decision. 

Babu JOGENDRA NATH ROY being absent, the following reso- 
lulioM, standing in his name, was deemed to have been withdrawn; — 

“ This (\)uneil recommends to the (iovernment that ihe (lovern- 
ment of India be moved to remove the embargo on the export of rice 
from Bengal.” 

Mauivi MUHAMMAD ABDUL JUBBAR PAHLOWAN: I not only 
rise to withdraw the resolution which stands in my name but also to 
oppose the resolutions which have been moved by some of my ('olleagues 
(Laughter). One may wonder to see such a change and may attribute 
blame to me, saying that J am very fi(‘kle-minded. But if they would 
kindly hear my explanation, they will find that there is nothing to be 
Wondered at. First, when 1 gave notice of this lesolution, it was in the 
month of Febiuaiy when the ciop was not harvested, but unlort unately 
at that time, the lesolution was refused f(W not I’eaching the Legislative' 
Deiiartrnent in tlim*. Tfowe've'!’, on the ‘Ird of January, J again gave' 
notice of this motion ; even then I did not know what, could have' 
hapiiened to it this time. 


Adjournment. 

At this stage, the Council was adjourned till Monday, the Oth Febru- 
ary, at 3 r.M. at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. 

The Council met in the Council Chamber in the Town Hall, Calcutta, 
on Monday, the 6th February, 1922, at 3 p.m. 

Present: 

The Deputy-President in the Chair^ the Hon’ble the four Members of 
the Executive CouiHnl, the Hon’ble the three Ministers and 93 nominated 
and elected members. 


Unstarred Question 

(answer to which was laid on the table). 

Alleged desecretion of a mosque in Mechuabazar by the 
military and police. 

120. Mauivi A. K. FAZL-UL HAQ: C;; Will the Hon’ble the 
Member in charge of the I'olitlcal l)e])arlm(M)l be pleased to state 
wliether ii is a fact that the military and nohce^enleied a mos(iue in 
Mechuabazar on the night o! the 24th and 2)lb December, 1921, and 
desearaied the building, tore several copies of Cie holy Koran and 
committed other sacrilegious acts? 

(h) If 80, what action are the Government taking against the 
o lenders ? 

MEMBER in charge of POLITICAL DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Wheeler): (a) No complaint to this effect has ever been filed 
and the information in the possession of Government does not bear out 
the allegation. There were no military in the locality at the time. 

{b) This question does not arise. 


Resolutions 

(under the rules for the discussion of matters of general public interest)* 

Export of rioe. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT (Babu Surendra Nath Ray): We now 

resume the discussion in connection with the export of rice from Bengal 
to foreign countries. 

The Deputy-President first called on Rai Upendra Lai Ray Bahadur 
to speak. 
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MaHivi MUHAMMED ABDUL JUBBAR PAHLOWAN: I did not 

finish my speech yesterday. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: But I tliouglit you withdrew your 
resolution. If you want to speak, of course you can go on. 

Mauivi MUHAMMED ABDUL JUBBAR PAHLOWAN: But when 
my resolution was published, 1 heard a cry of dissent from my consti- 
tuency, which I daresay is the biggest constituency in Jlcngal, having a 
population of 2 millions of people. I am the representative or the 
spokesman of my constituency. .Sir, caul go against its wish? 
Although I have more or less a self-interest in resjiect of the free export 
of rice, still I am obliged to o])j>ose such exports from India. 

With these few* words, 1 oppose the motion. 

Rai UPENDRA LAL RAY Bahadur: I rise to oppose the resolution 
about free export of rice from Bengal to foreign (‘ountries. 

My opposition may look like an attempt to imjiose a restriction on 
free trade, but I have not the least desire to suggest anything of that 
nature. 

Kice is the staple food of Bengal and many other parts of India. 
People grow it with the object of feeding themselves first and disposing 
of their surjilus stocks afti'rwards. With unrestricted shijiments, we 
have often found jilaces in Ben^ral where, ordinarily, rice was available 
in any quantity depe!#d on shipmen'is from Burma and elsewhere. The 
argument is advanced very often by the exponents of free trade that it 
brings more money into th(* hands of the dealers. There is no doubt 
some force in this argument, Imt in di.scu.ssing this question we have to 
go deeper and ask, why is money at all necessary. The real cultivator — 
the average villager — needs food to eat and clothes to wear. He never 
feels the necessity of having things of luxury and expimsive amusements 
all of which cost money- If then, he cjin have his necessaries of life 
cheap, what does he care for Jiaving any money for luxuries at all. We 
have had several instances in which the produce of Bengal having been 
exported to foreign countries, she had to depend on other provinces for 
her food-supply. Is this not deidorable? Instancx‘s of carrying coal to 
Newcastle have often proved to be too true in the case of rice grown in 
Bengal. Following this policy, even Burma, which ordinarily supplies 
rice elsewhere, had to import paddy and rice from Chittagong and Cal- 
cutta ten years back. I do not mean to say that export should be stopp- 
ed altogether, but in the interest of the Vultivators and the average 
villagers, I am opposed Jo any action which may have the disastrous 
effect of depriving them of the fruits of their labour for their own main- 
tenance. 

We have to consider another aspect of the question. Why is rice 
exported out of India to foreign countries? Is it for food alone or for» * 
manufacture of starch, wine and ’other materials? If it is for supply of 
food to people whose staple food is rice and who cannot grow it in their 
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own country, I have not the least objection to them petting their 
rtHiuiremcnts from India, but when we find that our own food-stuffs are 
ship})ed out of our own country for j)urpo.ses other than food-supply and 
such shijunents have the immediate effect of a rise in prices, I, in the 
in'vterest of the consumer in India, must protest with all my power. 
Economic conditions at the present moment have become so bad to a 
great extent by the circulation of money in its present form. There are 
many cultivators without foresight, who feel tempted to dispose of all 
their produce when they get ready mon(*y and beyond their expectations, 
but when they have to buy again they-realise their own mistakes. There 
are others who buy articles of luxury with the money thus obtained, b\it 
when they have to buy their food-stuffs again they find themselves 
placed in a hopeless muddle. 

By way of protection against this state of things, I oppose the 
resolution on principle. I do not know whether the quantity of food- 
stuffs grown in India is sufhcicuii for meeting the requirements of its 
people if they take two meals a day. How many are in a position to do 
sop Is it not a fac‘t that they are losing their health and vitality for 
want of proper nourishment p Statistics will show that the produce of 
rice and wheat in India is not sufficient for their own recjuiremenis if the 
inhabilaiits are allowed full meals every day. What can be more 
dej)lorable than this if we are allowed to send away our food-siuffs with- 
out any restriction whatsoever P if we look at ^the subject from a 
political point of view, I am sure a good deal of discontent will die out, 
if the people can get their daily meals at chea]) rates. Although a dealer 
in rice myself, 1 am afraid I cannot agree with my friend, the mover of 
the resolution- 1 know Babu Amulya Dhone Addy has an extensive 
business in rice. In all fairness to him, 1 may say that even if ship- 
ments to foreign countries are restricted or sto])ped ni ioio, d(*alers will 
not suffer at all. There have been and ’will alwa>s be dealers in rice as in 
other commodities in all ages and in all countries, and opportunities for 
money-making will also m^t be wanting because every man is not a cu'ti- 
vator. 

I know it for a fact that whenever free exportation is allowed, the 
price goes up automatically- Although this gives an air of bringing 
more money into the pockets of the dealers as also of the growers, the 
effi'ct is lost when at the end they find that they have to pay mu(h more 
than they had earned in the shape of extra profits. Turning to the 
qut'stion of labour, it is evident that, if articles of food are cheap, labour 
will be less expensive and this will benefit the ^ cultivator to a great 
extent, as it is known to all that the cultivators themselves have to 
employ labourers for their work in the fields. If labour is cheap it will 
not only help mill-owners and other big employers of laTbour but the 
^ middlemen and even the cultivator^. If labour is cheap, the cost of the 
production becomes less, and it does not affect the grower if at the end 
the article fetches a lower value. 
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There are many people who recklessly speculate on articles of food 
and clothing. To them, I appeal in the name of humanity to abstain 
from raising the value of such articles unnecessarily. 

If it were possible to fix the requirements of the actual consumers in 
India and elsewhere, and to regulate the export accordingly by some 
means or othei', I would not have the least objection to free trade in 
respect of the surplus stock left after meeting these requirements. It 
should be the aim of every person, big oi‘ small, to see that foixl-stiiii’s 
are available at cheap rates to the consumers at large. The resolution, 
if accepted, will strike at the r(H)t of this policy. 

Experience has told us that whenever the price of rice is high other 
necessaries of life automatically rise in value. 

Although restriction of any shape is not liked by a business man, I 
am sure, no one will deny that the restricted shipments of rice from 
Burma and Bengal to foreign parts in years of scarcity helped the people 
to get their food-supj)ly, and th(‘ country was saved from starvation. 
The real trouble arises when the utficcrs in charge fail or refuse to 
consult the local merchants and associations in respect of allocation of 
space and tonnage and issue of licenses for shipment. If they take the 
parties engaged in the trade into their confidence a good deal of trouble 
and ill-feeling may be easily .saved. 

I have heard it said that if free exportation of rice is allowed, it will 
bring more money ink) the hands of the growers and they would thereby 
be able to j)ay oft their rent to their landlords more easily than they 
would otherwise be able to do. As J have said before, I am not oj)posed 
to exportation of the ({ualitN not used in India and of the .sui]»lus jn’o- 
duce, but in theii" att(‘mj)t to make ready money the cultivatoi's may forget 
their own requirements and the result is bound to be disastrous What 
would happen if, to the exclusion of rice, jute or some other (‘ommodify 
was grown in the whole of Bengal whi(di would feUdi more moiK'yP If 
money be the only consideratron, 1 cannot for a moment attacli any value 
to it, if with the money in my pocket I cannot get my food to eat. I 
fail to .see the force of the argument that landlords would be affected if 
the cultivators cannot earn a profit by sale of their rice and paddy. The 
proportion of rent to the actual outturn of crops on every plot of land is 
vei'N insignificant. The fact in the jiast ages when rice could be had aJt 
rupee one per maund, rent and revenue seldom fell into arrears .speaks for 
itself. 

I do not also understand why we .should be afraid of Java, Mauritius 
and Europe who, as my, friend Babu Amnlya Dhone Addy suggests, will 
retaliate by stopping their supplies of sugar and piece-goods to India if 
India fails to .supply’ them with rice- May I ask my friend whether those 
countries send out their produce out of a feeling of charity towards the 
people of India ? Do they not keepHbeir own requirements before theji^ 
think of exports outside? I w'o’iild rather w'elcome such restriction, as 
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this would give an impetus to the revival of our own industries for which 
there is ample scope in India. I jet the country realise that it can stand 
on its own legs and be not dependent on foreign countries for its require- 
ments specially in the matter of food and clothing. 

Babu INDU BHUSHAN DUTTA; I must confess, I cannot congratu- 
late my friend, Babu Amulya Dhone Addy, the prince of rice merchants, 
for having brought this resolution. Just a year ago, both the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and this Council accepted the proposition that the deci- 
sion of the Government of India to prohibit the exj)ort of rice from India 
proper, was correct and should not be changed. As the matter is an all- 
India one, the discussion by a provincial legislature cannot be as complete 
as one would desire: but, 1 think it would strengthen the hands of the 
Government of India if this province — the richest rice-growing province 
in India proper — gave her opinion that the ex])ort of rice was not desire- 
able. 

What has happened during the last 12 months that we should be 
asked to go back uj>on our decision so soon F From the mournful tone in 
which Babu Amulya Dhone Addy read out the list of prices of rice in 
different parts of Bengal, one would have thought that he was extremely 
mortified that the price of the chief food-stuff of this province was at last 
coming near its pre-war level. We have so long been used to inordinate- 
ly high prices that a price of Rs. 5-8-0 per maund ^eems low to us. But 
is it not still higher than the pre-war average price? Last year at this 
time the price was Rs. 6-8-0. This year it is Rs. 5-8-0; only a reduction 
of 15 per cent, in the price. Is it such an awful reduction as to necessi- 
tate a heartburning in the minds of the rice meichants of Bengal? Why 
has the price (‘ome down? Babu Amulya Dhone Addy has talked a great 
deal about the economic law of supply and demand. This law is all 
right as far as it goes, but I must confess that the misinterpretation of 
this law has caused more economic fallacies than anything else. The 
price of cloth, the price of sugar, the price of steel, the price of 
hessian, even the charge for ocean freight, has come down considerably. 
Is all this due to the iron law of supply and demand? The law of supply 
and demand does, no doubt, play some part, but the world-fall in price 
has surely affected the price of rice to a considerable extent also. Then 
again, is it fair to take into account the price of rice at this season of the 
year, when the seasonal reduction of jirice brings it to an absolute mini- 
mum? 

The good crop of this winter has made BabU Amulya Dhone Addy 
believe that the country is full of surplus rice and it is better that the 
surplus should be reduced. Sir, as I said last year, one good crop does 
not make a surplus, as one swallow does not make a summer. In this 
'country, where the success or failure of a crop depends mainly on the 
nature of the monsoon, w^here one good year is generally followed by two 
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indifferent and one bad year, it is always unsafe {to gprow jubilant over 
one prosperous season. The season of 1919 was prosperous, but was not 
its promise belied by subsequent events? Mr. Ru8hbrcx)k Williams, in 
Lis book, Itidid in 1Q20^ which is the latest official report for the use of 
the British Parliament, thus describes the situation : 

The promise held ou^ by the prosperous season of 1919 was unfortunately not 
fulfilled. In certain parts of India, the jnionsoon of 1920 has been seriously in 
defect and it has become evident that scarcity and famine will again have to be 
faced ... By the end of the year 1920, the famine relief machinery 
of India was set in motion for the benefit of some 92.000 persons. Grants of money 
haye been sanctioned for the affected areas, and relief works and gratuitous relief 
have also been provided. Revenue has been remitted on a generous scale, and 
preparations have been made to meet future developments. 

This wiis the cloud in the Tiidiau horizon only 12 months ii^^o : now 
that a mere glimpse of a silver lining is visible, is it right that we should 
rush on to denude the country of its stock of rice by allowing export? 
No, Sir, unless and until the country has been able to accumulate a good 
surplus reserve, any talk of export is not only premature but positively 
dangerous. 

Then, Sir, we have been told that 90 per cent, of the people being 
agriculturists, would derive benefit if the price of rice goes up, and that 
the minority of 10 per cent, have no right to take advantage over this 
large majority. This looks like a very commendable argument — this 
solicitude for the ppor raiyat! But is the argument true? A mere asser- 
tion does not make a statement a fact. Let us concede that 90 jier cent, 
of the people do depend on agriculture, though I doubt the jiroposition 
very much. Can Babu Amulya Dhone Addy tell me by facts and figures, 
what percentage of this 90 per cent, grow rice, and sufficient rice to give 
them a surplus, after meeting their own necessity for the year? He will 
find that this percentage is rather small. My exju'rieTice is that the 
majority of the raiyats do not grow sufficient rice to last them the whole 
year. They have to purch*ase rice during some months of the year, and 
it unfortunatelj" happens that they have to purchase in July and August 
when the price is at its highest. Is it not a great hardship to them? 
Then, Sir, what about the large body of day-labourers, and the middle 
class w’age-earners ? We have seen how the high prices of the necessaries 
of life has cost the province a large amount in the increased revision of 
pay of the Government officers. Are you going to keep up that high 
price for ever? 

Babu Amulya Dhone Addy has appealed to us to sympathise with the 
poor raiyat. I confess that sympathy with the poor raiyat is a trump- 
card in this Council. But is Babu Amulya Dhone Addy sure that the 
raiyat gets the fullest advantage of the high price during the export 
season? Is it not the haparis or th^ middlemen who take the lion’s share? 
The ordinary raiyat is so poor .that he has sometimes to take dxidan or%d- 
vance money from the middlemen and mahajans and sell his crop in the 
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field. His share of the high price is indeed small. Is ^this Council going 
to help in fattening the already fat middlemen? 

Babu Amulya Dhone Addy has warned us that Java will not send us 
sugar, nor will Europe send*us piece-goods, if we do not send them rice. 
Sir, if these be the reasons for exporting rice, I think I would rather 
forego the favours of Java and Europe. But his argument is not correct. 
In spite of the prohibition of export, Java has sent sugar and the price 
of sugar has come down very low. In spite of prohibition of export, 
Europe has sent piece-goods and is ever anxious to send more and more. 
Babu Amulya Dhone Addy is afraid that as the present production of 
piece-goods in India is not enough to meet its requirements, we ought 
not to taunt Euro])e to refusing to send us piec^-goods. Sir, a hundre<l 
years ago, when there were no piece-goods imported from Europe, our 
ancestors did not go about in primitive nudity, and Babu Amulya Dhone 
Addy may rest assured, that if we do not import a single yard of piece- 
goods, we shall not go about in airy clothes. The country will make a 
superhuman effort to i)roduce the necessary quantity and the signs are 
not wanting that the country is already doing so. 

Babu Amulya Dhone Addy has quoted my last year’s speech during 
the rice debate, saying that I was not absolutely against export. Sir, I 
said last year, and I repeat it now, that if Babu Amulya Dhone Addy can 
prove that there is considerable reserve sui;plus in the country, I would 
agree that some part of it might be exported. If Btibu Amulya Dhone 
Addy had only asked for the export of that quantity of table rice, which 
is not used in this (‘ountry and which may, therefore, be regarded as a 
surplus, then 1 might have supported him, but as the pro])osition stands, 
it is impossible to agree to it. If Babu Amulya Dhone Addy had brought 
a resolution to increase the price of jute, he would have had the whole 
House with him. But to ask us to increase the price of the prime neces- 
sity of life is not only absurd but dangerou^s. Jjct him not forget the 
Bengalee adage which says that when the price of food-stuffs continues 
low, all other commodities are bound to go down in price. 

Mr. TARIT BHU8AN ROY: It is always a matter of delicacy and 
difficulty for one to plead his own cause, yet we have seen how our friend 
Babu Amulya Dhone Addy — himself a rice merchant of no njean import- 

— lias presented his case without exhibiting the slightest sign of 
diffidence and trepidation. If I knew it I could persuade myself to 
believe that production in the country was in excess of requirements, I 
should certainly be the first peison to join hands with my friend Babu 
Amulya Dhone Addy. But knowing as I do that production in Bengal 
is not in excess of requirements — I shall prove that from figures — I 
oppose the resolution of my friend Babu Amulya Dhone Addy. It is an 
elftinentary maxim of political economy that no country should think of 
exporting its food-grains unless and until there is a surplus. Well, my 
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friend has referred us to statistics — the forecast of winter rice-crops pub- 
lished in the Gazette in December, 1921. His estimate, ac^cording to that 
forecast, is an yield of 6 millions and 8 lakhs tons. I say that this is an 
underestimate. I will assume that the yield will be more than that. 
The winter crops, it appears from the Government forec ast of outturn, are 
6 millions and 8 lakhs tons which is equivalent to 180 million maunds. 
My iriend has omitted to take into account the estimated yield of the 
hhadoi crops and the total outturn of that is 1 million and 8 lakhs tons or 
another 50 million maunds. The total estimated outturn, therefore, of 
rice crops, winter and hhadoi, will be about 23() million maunds. 

Now let us come to the question of our jecuiirements. Wliat is 
the requirement of every man in Bengal? I say the average rcniuire- 
ment according to the estimate of •the Famine Commissioners made 
in 1902 is 1 *30 lb. per head {hu* day. In oUicr words it is ecjivalent 
to 6 maunds per head ixjr annum. Now let us turn to' the pojailalion 
of Bengal. According to the census of 1911 it was 45 millions and 
odd. According to census of 1921 it is 471 millions. Now calculating — 
it is only a question of pure aiithmetic — 1 find tiiat the average jequire- 
ment of Bengal is 285 million maunds. We have seen that the 
average production of our country is 230} million maunds. This is 
the position in a season of buini)er crops. I admit that there is a 
prosiiect of gCKxl harvest. I would not dispute that proposition for 
one moment. What is the {Kiijition then? We Ond tlnnc' is a deficit 
nr shortage of 48J miltion maunds. 1 (‘hallenge my fricMid Babii .\mulya 
Dhone Addy to dispute that jiroposition. 

Let us look at it from another jKiint of view. What is the average 
income jier head of our ]K)j)ulaion in this country? According to 
Sir David Barbour and Ijord (h'omer it was Rs. 27 jicr head ixu' aiinnin. 
According to our esteemed countryman, tlu* Grand Old man of India, 
the late Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji of I'eviued inemoi v it was Its. 20 }H*r head 
per annum. That was also tlq* (‘stimate, the opinion oi no less a iK*rsoii- 
age than the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerj(*a. The averagi* income 
then is between Rs. 20 and Rs. 27 per head {ler annum. According to the 
Famine (kimmissioners each man reijuires fJ maunds of ric(‘ each ymir. 
Now let us see how much one has to spend for ri(;e alone' in our 
country. Taking the price of one maund of iKe at Rs. 5, how much 
has one man got to pay for his requirement in rice alone. It is Rs. 30. 
That is the position in this country. I will not admit, although my 
friend has ptit it that the price of rice has come down to Its. 4-8 per 
maund. It is not the case. The price is more than that. My friend, 
Mr. Khaitan, in giving evidence recently before Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission which came to Calcutta also expressed the view that 
production in our country is not sufficient for our requirements so far 
as food-grains are concerned. That being the case, how can you think 
of removing the embargo on export of rice? There is no doubt that* 
the people of this country arc poor, so poor that no less an authority 
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thaij Sir William Hunter, the famous historian, said that 40 millions 
of Indians lived on one meal a day. That is not a figment of the 
imagination, but a cold and stern fact. I will place before the House 
the considered opinion of tli(‘ Duke of Argyle as to the nature of poverty 
in India: — 


Of poverty and of destitution, more or less temporary, and among individi^ls in 
European countries, we know; but of chronic poverty and of permanent reduction 
to the lowest level of subsistence, such as prevail only too widely among the vast 
population of rural India, we have no example in the western world. 

That is the verdict of the Duke of Argyle. As regards the cost of sub- 
sistence, we all know what it is now. But what was the cost in the 
early part of the 19th century — about the year 1913? It was between 
Re. 1-8-0 and Rs. 2 per head/ per month. This is not my opinion. 
It is the opinion, the considered opinion of Sir I'homas Munro. 
Taking the estiniale of the cost of subsistence of Re. 1-8-0 or Rs. 2 
per head per inonth my friend, Babu Amulya Dhone Addy, maintains 
that pricers have not gone ij[) enormously in thi.s country since 1813 — 
and this in a country where poverty is chronic, w'here there is eternal 
impoverishment, sufficing and misery and where the peojde die like 
rats in millions (‘very year? About 60 lakhs of them died during the 
last epid(*Tnic of influenza in India, and about S lakhs die every year of 
malaria in Bengal. There is no ([uestiftn that the people here are un- 
derfed. They (*annot afford to buy rice and oth(‘r n(‘cessari(‘s of life and 
yet my friend, IVIr. Addy, romes before this House and seriously asks us 
to accept a projiosition for free exjxirt of rice w^hic'h can only lead to one 
result — i n e V i t a b 1 e (1 i s a s t e r . 

One woid more and I luue done. I should like, in this connection, 
to plac(‘ before the (duncil the opinion of th(‘ non-official Prices 
Imiuiries Oommitt(‘e whi(‘h sat in CalcuHa — a Oommittee which was 
ajipointed by the last Legislative (\nincil. It was presided over 
by a g(*ntleman who is now jiresiding over our deliberations here — I 
mean onr Doputy-Presidi'iit , and what was the opinion of that non- 
official Committee? It is this : — 

Dealing first with the question of high price of rice and the causes of such high 
price, we shall ])rooeo(l to suggest what we consider to be the remedies for such a 
state of things. We consider the following to be the principal causes of the high 
price of rice : — 

(1) Shortage of supply. 

(2) Export of rice. 

(3) Profiteering. 

(4) Lengthening of the chain of middlemen connecting the producers and 

consumers in certain cases. 
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Further comment on this is, I think, unnecessary. With these words 
I oppose the resolution. 

Babu DEVI PR08AD KHAITAN: I wish [ c()iil(l support the resolu- 
tion moved by my friend Mr. Addy, because as a merchant I would 
haive profited by the export of rice, but looking at the economic condi- 
tion of the country it becomes my duty to vehcnuuiily oppost' thi> 
resolution. It is a great mistake to take on trust that tliere is an 
exportable surplus of food-grains in this ct)untrv. The formula which 
is often adopted to ascertain the re<purements of the country is this; 
the quantity produced minus the quantity exi)orted is eijual io tlic 
requirements of the country. Utifortunately, Sii, tliis is the formula 
that has been adopted for great many years. But, Sir, if we only 
look into the actual condition, we cannot but agree 'with Lord Sinha 
when he said before the Overseas (kmfereiuv in 191 S, that literally 
millions of Indian pieople are on the border of staivution and Unit halt 
the {Kipulation have never had a lull meal a day. The llon'ble 
Mr. Sarma, who is now the Revenue and Agvi uliure Member in the 
(lovernment of India, said in 1919, that at the lowest estimate there 
were at least 5 millions of people in India who \vere able to procure 
only one meal or half rations a day and some aie actually starving. 
Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, ascribed the staggering 
number of dyaths ?n India from thcf last influenza epidemic j)artly to 
insufficiency of food. Now, Sir, in thcM* circiimstunces it is 
impossible for anybody to assume that there is any exportabl(‘ surjdus. 
The only way in which we can find out whetliei’ there is au (‘x'jxirtabh* 
surplus or not is to follow the method by my friend Mr. Tant Bhusaii 
Roy. Take the number of jieople — take their requirements and tbeii 
make up your calculation. Include also the wastage and tin* (j nan tit y 
re(juired for seed and fod(]^yr. We must adopt that principle and for 
this juirpose we cannot, itake the (-ase of rice alone — for the argument 
of my friend Mr. Addy referred to rice alone. The latest official estim- 
ate is that we rwjuire at least one-fifth ton of food-grains per heail jier 
annum including wastage. Taking the po])u]utioii of India to he ‘120 
millions, we gettlie figure ’tliat for food wastage and sotnl alon(‘ \\c ie(|Uir<‘ 
at least 04 millions tons ol food-grains jx^r vf;ai. Then comes the 
question of cattle food. The latest figure for tlii.s purpose is 15 millions 
tons per ‘year. Taking the two together, we come to the conclusion 
that the minimum requirement of the country is 79 million tons of food- 
grains per year. If -vie then take into consideration the (juantity of 
produce in India for over a number of years, we find that in 1 912-1 ff, the 
quantity of food-grains produced w'as 515 lakhs tons as against 790 
millions tons required for our ^purpose. In 1913-14, the quantity 
produced was only 498 lakhs tons; in 1914-15, the quantity prodm^d 
Was 540 lakhs tons; in 1915-16, it was 590 lakhs; in 1916-17, a 
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bumi>ei^ year, it was 629 lakhs of tons only. In 1917-18 again, 
another bumj)er year, the quantity produced was the same ; in 1918-19, 
we had only 424 lakhs tons. 

This is, I think, enough to show that there is certainly no export- 
able surplus. My friend, Mi* Addy, has rushed to the conclusion that 
there is exportable surplus from the fact that the price of rice has g»ue 
down from about Rs. 6-6-0 to Rs. 4-12-0. .‘^ir, the cost of rice alone 

cannot be considered in this connection, the buying capacity of the 
world has also got to be taken into consideration. I myself am a 
great exponent of the doctiine that the prices of things are guided 
by the law of supply and demand ; 1 am again an exponent of the 
do(drine that a rise or fall in prices' often helps the consideration 
whetlier tbei’e is an exportable surplus or not, but, at the same time, 
it is very wiong to cjonsider these tw'o economical principles indepen- 
dently of tile buying (capacity of the world If the buying capa- 
city of the world is diminished, the prices of all commodities must 
diminish. My friend, Mr. Addy, forgets that Ih.e rates of freight have 
come down from 200 shillings to 22-6d. and that the prices of imported 
and indigenous i)iece-good> have also gone down considerably. I 
will give you the figures from April to November’, during the last two 
years Ixdng the latest available ones. 

In Aju'il to November, 1920, the imi>ort of jiiei^e-goods in India was 
104 ci'ores 87 lakhs yards of the value of Rs. 6,48f3 lakhs giving 
an average pric(‘ of 10 annas jK?r yard, (kun paving these figures with 
those of 1921, we find that from Ajuil to Noviunber, 1921, the import 
of ]>iec(‘-g()ods in the latter year was 72 crores 8 lakhs yards of the total 
value of Rs. 8,084 lakhs giving an average orice of OJ annas ])er yard. 
Then if we tak(‘ u]> the ]uice> of indigenous goods during that jieriod, 
we find that the production of piece-goods bv ])Ower-mills from April 
to Novenib(‘r, 1920, was 108 crores and 52 lal.hs yards of the total 
value of Rs. 4,865 lakhs giving an aveiage price^ of ().J annas a year, 
aiid in the same months of 1921 the ]U‘oduction was 116 crores 18 lakhs 
of the total value of Rs. 4,082 lakhs giving an average price of 5J annas 
per yard. So tliis class of ]>j('ce-goods, also the average price, has come 
down from OJ annas to 5i annas per yard. 

Coming to salt, we find that in the beginning of last year the price 
was Rs. 150 per hundred maunds excluding duty. Now it is only 
Rs. 95. Turning to Hessian, wi* find that while about a year ago the 
price was Rs. 25 piu- hundred yards, it has come down to Rs. 11-8 as now. 
The price of sugar was about Rs. 28 last year and this year it is only 
Rs. 14. If all these prices are considered, my friend Mr. Addy will find 
that rice has not been an exception to the rule. In fact it is well known 
that notwithstanding the scarcity of jute and notwithstanding the law 
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of supply and demand, we find that the price of jute has come down from 
Rs. 75 to Rs. 54 owing to a decrease in the buying capacity of the world — 
a fact which might tempt my friend Babu I'arit Bluisan Roy to move 
a resolution as he did last year, urging on the Governinent to take action 
to reduce the output of jute on similar lines as taken in Egypt and 
America with regard to the growing of cotton. 

• 

In these circumstances, it is quite clear that no case lias been made 
out to show that raiyats are experiencing any difficulty siinjily because 
the export of rice has be(*n prohibited. 

My friend, Babu Tarit Bhusan Roy, has given the figines about the 
average income in India. In thijj (‘onnection, I will (jiiote certain figu- 
res from Sir Visheswar Aiyar’s book on Reconstructing India. 

At a rough estimate, the entire assets of India, including the value of land, 
buildings, turniture, gold, silver, live-stock, factories and other property, amounted 
to £3,5(K),()(X),()0{) before the War. This distributed among the population of Jlntish 
India, works out to about £14 per head. The corresponding figures for other coun- 
tries were; the United States. £391, the United Kingdom, £320, Australia, £262; 
Canada, £259. and Japan, £52. 

These are figures wliich ought to convince anybody that India cannot 
compete in tlie jnirchase of food-grains with othei* conntiies because 

the avi'rage capital owned indndia is much less than in other countries. 

• 

The only other thing that I should like to point out to Mr. Addy is 
this. He argued that if we do not export rice, we would not get sugar 
from Java and jiiece-goods from Europe. Sir, I cannot understand this 
kind of logic. Mr. Addy fears that exchange will be disturbed if we do 
not expoit. It may be distuibed because of tlu' fai t that there being 
less export the exchange is suie to rise up. But, Sir, it is fallacuOus to 
think that simply because we will not export ric e, England will not send 
piece-g(M)d.s in return. In fact the export and inijiort trade and exchange 
are not regulated by the trade of one country with another particular 
country, but the trade of the whole world must be taken into account. 

Taking that into consideration, we find that the export of rice is so 
insignificant in relation to the export of the whole of India to other parts 
of the world that there is no apjuehiuision of the trade of the whole world 
being disturbed if India does not allow exjiort of l ice. 

My friend Babu Amulya Dhone Addy then argues that if the export 
of rice be not allowed* the cultivators wdll begin to cultivate jute instead 
of rice. As I have already stated, the price of jute has come dowui and 
my friend need have no apprehension whatever that the cultivators will 
begin to grow jute instead of rice.^ My friend also fears that, if the 
export of rice be not allowed, other countries w ill begin to eat other fflod 
received from other countries. I can assure my friend that he need have 
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no apprehension on this score at all. In this connexion, I would remind 
him that the question must not be considered in its relation to rice only 
and Bengal only. All the food-grains of the whole of India should be 
taken into account and I would not be far wrong in saying that there 
seems to be no possibility of our country having any exportable surplus 
for several years to come. 

In these circumstances, I oppose the resolution. 


Khan Bahadur Mauivi EMADUDDIN AHMED: In a Council where 
most of the members have not to produce rice, I think, this resolution 
which has been moved by Babu Amulya Dhone Addy is doomed to fail- 
ure. Bui, Sir, W(‘ must look to the stdrn facts before we decide this way 
or that way. Several spi^akers have said that the price of sugar has fall- 
en down, that the price of cloth has fallen down and that the price of rice 
has falhm down. May I inquire, Sir, whether the cultivators who grow 
paddy care for sugar? The price of cloth which has fallen down, no 
doubt, afiects them, but it has not appri'ciably fallen down. I could 
have understood if the price of the cloth had appreciably fallen down that 
It would hav(‘ beindited the cultivat.oi s, but that has not been the case. 
Jhe price has been artificially kept high. Then as regards the bullocks 
which are necessary for cultivation not a single speaker has referred to 
them. Do they know that the prices of bullocks have gone up abnormal- 
ly high ? The cultivators who have to grow their pdddy have to buy 
their bullocks and do they not care that the jirice of bullocks have gone 
up appreciably? Therefore, is it not right that they must get a high 
})T'i(M' for their jiaddy.'^ Dnh*ss thi‘v g(‘t it, ho^\ can tln'v pundiase bul- 
locks? The labourers are also demanding higher wages now and they 
require the labourers for the purpose of growing paddy. Therefore, it 
is evident that the cultivaitors have to incur larger exjienses for growing 
paddy and how can they meet these charges qnless they get higher prices 
for their paddy ? All these thingj^ have got to be considered before we 
d(*(ude th(‘ (] nest ion. We must also see how many of our people are to be 
benefited. There are other (]uestions to be considered too. Besides, 
aman paddy, we have to take into consideration the question of rahi 
crops. It is a staple food-crop and this also ought to be taken into 
consideration before they come to the conclusion that so much rice would 
be necessary for the whole day’s consumption. Last year when this 
question was raised, a friend of mine stated that if prices of rice come 
down you will find the price of bullocks and labour will also come down. 
I have seen the price of rice come down, but the prices of labour and bul- 
locks have gone up. There is another aspect of the question ; cultivators 
live to considerable extent on the produce of their land; if you give them 
encouragement, if [they get higher prices for their rice, they will agree 
tq,grow only paddy. If they find prices of rice coming down, they will 
not grow paddy, but will grow other food-stuffs or may grow jute in large 
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quantity. The export of rice ou^?ht to continue as it was before. When 
you could not help them by bringing? down the price of cloth and other 
necessaries why should you place this embargo on the export of riceP 

On these grounds, I support the resolution of my friend Babu Amulya 
Dhone Addy. 

Mauivi MUHAMMAD MADA8SUR HUSSAIN: I rise to support 
the motion moved by Babu Amulya Dhone Addy. The unfettered reign 
of the law of supply and demand should be the motto of every civilised 
country unless excepticynal circumslaiu'es justify us in ])utting restric- 
tions on the same. I quite admit that exceptional circumstances justi- 
fy exceptional measure. If the country be threatened with famine, if 
the whole outturn of l ice is not sufficient to feed tin* jieojdc of (the count- 
ry, you may put a restriction on the export, but my friend, Mr. Addy, has 
shown very clearly and lucidly that the outturn is certainly more than 
what we require for our own use. Therefore, Sir, it will he imjiroper 
and impolitic to keep tin* ri(‘e which we do not re(juire for our own use. 
A vast majority of the population of this provinc'c depend on agriculture- 
They are rice-growers. These rice-growers, after meeting their wants, 
sell the surplus for paying rent, purchasing (d(»th, salt, and other m'ces- 
saries of life. If you (*annot regulate the ]»rice of cloth and other neces- 
saries of life, then why do you control the jirice of riceP lliesc* rice- 
growers have to purchase th(‘ii’ necessaries of life at a ju'ice which is 
regulated by the law of su])ply and demand. If you cannot force other 
persons to sell at an artificial value, then why do you foice these rice- 
growers to do so? 1 submit that by doing this you lose a good deal of 
wealth. If you can sell the surplus at a high price, it will bring you 
more wealth from other countries and ))rovinces. If you fail to sell the 
surplus so much wealth will be lost. Moreover, it will be doing injust- 
ice to the rice-growers inasmuch as, if th(* rice sells cheji]), these rice- 
growers will be comj)elled W) sell more rice for purchasing other neces- 
saries of life, thus leaving very little for their own use. It may be urged 
that wage-earners will be hard, hit if the price of rico rise high. 1 
submit that these men have already adapted themselves to the circum- 
stances by getting increment of their wages. I know from personal 
experience that these wage-earneis are in a better position than the 
raiyats. The labourer may declare a strike and get an increase, but 
what are the poor raiyats to do? Their remedy lies in the unmitigated 
reign of the law of supply and demand^ Rai Bahadur Upendra Lai Ray 
says that people will be satisfied if they get cheap rice. I deny this. 
The contentment of tlfe people does not depend on the cheai)n(\ss of rice, 
hut in the ability t,o purchase rice. Suppose, rice is selling at Hs. 2 ])(*i 
maund, can a pauper who has no money purchase it ? I say ‘ ‘ no.’' The 
contentment of the people depend?^ on their possession of money and on 
their ability to earn money. If seems to me that the proposition is uttfr- 
ly fallacious. Babu Indu Bhu.shan Dutta says that the price of cloth, 
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and other necessaries have come down. As one of the mufassal consu- 
mers, it seems to me that the proposition is not correct. 

Some of my friends have said that Mr. Addy, being a rice dealer, is 
trying to move the resolution, but he may retort that those who are 
under the necessity of purchasing rice is opposing the resolution for get- 
ting cheaper rice by prohibiting export. 

Mr. Tarit Bhusan Roy, by manoeuvring figures, says that en^gh 
rice has not been pnxluced and therefore export should be prohibited, 
but he admits that there has been a bumper crop. If there is bumper 
crop there must be surplus. If it was exported in other 

years of bumj)er crop, then why should it not be so in this year? 
No reason has been assigned for this anomaly. His calculation 
does not seem to me to be eoirect. Daily 1*88 lbs. does 

not make 0 maunds. Moreover, infants and babies do not take rice. As 
my friend, Khan Ihihadiir Emaduddin Ahmed, bas pointed out, pulse is 
one of the staple (-rops of the ])rovince and the inhabitants of the 
Rajshahi division in Eastern Bengal and a part of the Presidency 
division for the most part of the year, depend upon the pulse. This has 
not been taken into consideration. Therefore, the figures quoted by 
Mr. Tarit Bhusan Roy are incorrect, and absolutely fallacious; they 
are misleading and do not represent the true state of things. 

With these few words, I support the resolution moved by my friend 

Babu Amulya Dhone Addv. 

* ‘ ( 

Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: J am sorry I cannot 
supinjrt my friend, I5abn Anuilya Dhone Addy- There is not much 
difference of opinion between ns as to whether any sni’phis quantity of 
rice oujjlit to be exjuirted or not. The question is tthether there is any 
real surplus in the province. 'I’hat is a difficult que,stion to answer and 
the culculation is not very clear; my friend has not been able to tell us 
what, (juantity of land jirodiiees rice in Denjrftl, and what is the yield and 
how much we re(juire for our own eonsumji(tion! Whatever may be the 
yield, consumption and export from other provinces, I do not know 
whether llenpal may be able to export any quantity at all.- One thin? 
18 quite clear that even if it is decided that rice should be exporteHl, the 
real producers, the cultivators, who must .sell their produce, will not be 
benetited this year by any such deci.sion. Uy this time the mahajans 
and the landlords will have realised their dues from the cultivators, and 
beyond what they keep for their own consumption, nothing will now be 
remaining. The well-to-do cultivators might have been able to save 
something for themselves, but the real poorer sertion of the people will 
not be benetited if the embargo on the export of rice is removed. So 
really no case has been made out that the removal of the embargo will 
benefit the poor. I notice, in other provinces, there is a demand that 
even wheat .should not be allowed to be exported. If that is so, why in 
Bengal, should we be anxious to send our food-grains elsewhere? My 
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friend says there is a bumper crop this year, and if you do not allow 
export this year, the result will be that next year there will not be so 
much land under paddy cultivation- Personally, I would like to see les^ 
land under paddy cultivation. Unfortunately in this country, agricul- 
ture is in its primitive state, whereas in other countries it has made 
much progress. A time will come, if proper help is rendered and 
scientific methods Of improved agriculture ftitroduced, when one-fourth 
of the land will produce the quantity required for our consumption ; the 
other portion could safely be utilised for growing other crops which will 
be to our advantage, — I mean sugarcane, potato and other things which 
will be really beneficial to the cultivators. I really think traders and 
middlemen should not be allowed to do things as they like. Protection 
is necess^’^ to some portion of the province. Whatever that portion 
may be-w^|we may be dispute between Babu Amulya Dhone Addy and 
myself Uti fo the proportion, he says it is ten per cent., 1 say it is much 
more — agriculture is not confined to ric(' cultivation ahme; a large 
number depend upon the produce of the land, hut 1 })elieve the number of 
purchasers is not very large; if anything is to ho done for their heiiefit, 
and if real protection is necessary, 1 think we should not allow our food- 
grains to ])e over-exported. Labour d(‘pends much rm the price of food- 
grains; if the price of food-grains is higher, the higher will be the price 
of labour. T believe that Ooverninent will take the ne(‘essary care to 
ascertain the real quantity of j)roduce, w^hat amount should be imported, 
what should be retained for our own u.se here, and wdiat should be allowed 
to be exported. The decision which has been arrived at by the Govt'rn- 
ment of India has not been made known to us, but I do not think that 
my friend has been able to make out a very good case. 

With these words, I o])po8e the resolution. 


Khan Bahadur Mauivi WA8IMUDDIN AHMED: On a subject like 
this, it is extremely difficult give any decided opinion vhen mueij has 
to be said on both sides, .and when the whole House hivs been flooded 
with figures and pounds and shillings; and it is all the more difficult 
to speak on this subject without such figures at my back. But T shall 
trv to place before this Council certain broad facts which have to ]»e 
taken into consideration before deciding this question. The pie.Huit 
policy of Government is not a very sound one. Of course, one can under- 
stand if there is no export of rice at all, the price of ric^ will go down, 
and the people at large would be benefited, but whaft happens now P 
These exports are allowed by fits and starts, and by this process only 
speculators who can affiird it, buy a large quantity at a low piice and 
stock it for years, and watch their opportunity and send away the rice 
to f( reign countries. By this process speculators only are benefited snd 
nobody else. If you allow export t^ these countries when the cultiva- 
tors bring in their produce to the jnarket, there would be many competi- 
tors, all eager to purchase, but at present they do not know if they will 

42 
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be allowed to export and how long they would have to wait, so they do 
not go to the market to purchase, and cultivators are obliged to sell their 
commodities at a very low price; the purchasers sit tight and retain 
their stock; they do not consider whether people are going to get their 
food, or whether the poor are/ starving; they have no humanitarian 
principles, their only consideration is to get more money and nothing 
else. I remember when Mt. S. C. Mukherjee was Collector of Pabna, 
rice was selling very high and a merchant who is no longer alive now, 
had large quantities of rice stored ; the Collector tried his best to induce 
him to sell rice at four annas below the market rate; but in spite of all 
his endeavours he could not induce this gentleman to sell ; this is 
further corroborated by the fact that in 1917 there was a bumper rice 
crop and there was a cry in the district of Barisal that cultivators 
could not secure even one pair of dhofies unless they sold six inaunds 
of ptiddy, and rice was selling very low and the price of cloth was very 
high. At that time they did not even know how to pay their vwhajafis 
and landlords. Take, for instance, a cultivator, who borrows Rs. 50 
on int(*rest at the rate of 2 pice per ru]>ee, that is Re. 1-9-0 per month, or 
Rs. 18-12-0 per year. For securing that amount at present the culti- 
vatoi' has t.o sell six maunds of i)addy and he has to make other purchases; 
he has to sell some three maunds of paddy before he can get even a pair 
of dlutties. So how can you expect that they can afford to grow rice 
and sell at this price and purchase their* other commodities at such very 
high prices? Some of my friends have argiied that if the price of rice 
comes down, the price of labour and cattle will also come down. That 
argument is fallacious. We know that these cultivators have no budg- 
ets, no profit and loss account; if they had any such things they would 
tell them that rice-growing is not profitable business. For labour they 
have to compete with mill-owners with money enough to declare divid- 
ends of 300 and 400 per cent. ; they are working at a loss and getting 
into debt every day; yet they have no qhoice; they must follow their 
vocation and the result is that they start growing jute which pays them 
better. If you allow this to go on for a time you will find that they 
will learn something like arithmetic and see what else they can do. 

My friend, Balm Amulya Dhone Addy, has said that they can*produce 
some other crop; that they must do if rice-growing proves unprofitable. 
Your philosophical principles, your arithmetical arguments and these 
things will hold no water unless you can show to the cultivator that their 
produce, their business of growing rice is at least a profitable one; you 
must show them that rice-growing is profitable, or you cannot induce 
them to grow it in large quantities. They will, I think, stick to their 
profession, but they will consider what will bring in more money. 
Others say, if you allow this exportation, all the rice will be taken away 
„ from the country", and it will be reduced to extreme poverty ; I am sorry 
I cannot accept that principle. Of c'ourse, there are rich countries in 
the world which can afford to pay higher prices, but at th^ same time, 
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it will jfive impetus to grow more rice. Cultivators will get the required 
mouey by selling a much lesser quantity if there be n number of maha- 
jans; if there be a large number of buyers, there will be competition 
at the tiine of sale; in that case, there will be more vwhijans th(pi 
at present who can afford to offer higher prices. So, at the time 
of purchase and sale, there will be competition among a large number 
of f)eople which will regulate prices and inaintain a balance. It has 
been stated by some of my friends, that when liigh prices prevail, the 
cultivators may sell all their stock. I do not think that is corn'ci. They 
must subsist before they become rich or spend anything on luxuries. 
They must keep a certain quantity for their own consumjdion, but at 
present, when pri(‘es are low, they are obliged to sell more rice 
than they would otherwise do because they have to satisfy their v\aha~ 
jnns and landlords’ demands. What do they do at jneseiit ? When tli(‘ 
wnhnjans and landlords come for their dues, they are forct‘d to sell a 
large ([uantity of j>addy for raising the nei-essary funds to meet tlu*ir 
demands. WheTi they find the (juantity growing less tht‘y liave to go to 
these niaJifijrnis and hindlords and purchase j)addy for thtdr lOMi use and 
hav(' to pa.\ inteiest on this for a short iH*riod ; by this means Ilu\\ are 
induc<‘d to sell a large (juantity of their stock at th(‘ b(‘ginning of the 
season. On the contrary, if les.ser (juantity (if higlier value will gi\e them 
suffici(‘nt to nK‘et the demands of the wahnjnns and landlords, a lar^cu’ 
(juantity of rice will 1 m‘ stored away by them; and in May, dun(‘, and duly, 
th(‘ hardest time of Ihe year, there will be lesser numbei’ (d buyeis on 
the market; the wahajatis, who are making large profits by taking 
advantage of these circumstances, will not be able to make so much 
profit. At that time, there will be a larger number of sellers and a 
smaller number of buyers and the cultivators will be able to lay asid(‘ a 
sufficient (juantity for their own use. So, I think, it is desirable that the 
export of ric(‘ should be allowed, but, at the same time, it must be 
borne in mind that in exceptional years when there is a faihne of ('roi)s, 
when there is real necessity for action being taken, so that ]H‘o}>1(‘ slnmld 
not starve, restrictions may be laid down. So my opiniorj is that 
export should be the general principle, and restrictioT) .should be imposed 
in .special years and in exceptional circumstances so that pf'ojde may Tiot 
starve. At present we are all agreed that landlords do not tak(' much 
interest in the improvement of cultivation. Why should they do? 
The Bengal Tenancy Act lays down that their chance of g(dting higher 
rent depencls on the rise in the price of.staple food crops. If the land- 
lords are very active and grow large quantities and you do not allow 
export, prices will fall! I)o you think landlords will come forward and 
help in the reduction of their own rents? I do not think so. On the 
contrary, if you allow export of rice and if the landlords (‘ucouiage their 
tenants and give them sufficient facilities for growing larger quantities 
of rice, the price will increase appreciably and there is a chance of lan(f- 
lords getting higher rents. Otherwise you are setting a premium on 
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the inaction of landlords. Why should you do that? You should give 
some encouragement to the landlord so that they in turn might help their 
tenants to grow large quantities of rice and export sufficient to foreign 
countries; they will get a larger amount of money, prices will be higher 
and they will get some return in the shape of higher rents. However 
philanthropic landlords may be towards their tenants, you cannot expect 
them to work their own nfln, you cannot expect them to briitg afcout 
causes which will mean ruin to themselves and their tenants. 

With these words, I support the resolution of my friend, Babu 
Amulya Dhone Addy. 

SHAH 8YED EMDADUL HAQ addressed the Council in vernacuUr, 
the English translation of which is given below: — 

It is to be seen in the motion under discussion as to who will be 
beriefiied and w'lio will lose if ihe export of rice is perniit^Ml, and In 
what way that benefit or loss will come about. The export will neces- 
sarily raise the present ])iice of rice and rice-producers as well as lainl- 
lords will share in the bargain. The landlords will have an opportunity 
of inci’easing rents and realising their dues without much difficulty. The 
money-lenders will get their mcuiey back with interest. The traders will 
;;e< commission from abroad. 

But all this points to one thing, viz., carrying coal to Newcastle 
The Bengal of to-day is not the Bengal' of old, where rice used to be 
sold S maunds a rupee about 200 years back. The zamindars had their 
rents settled when living was very cheap. At the time of the Permanent 
Settlement the income of landlords was not above 10 per cent, this I 
can prove from the records of my lands. The revenue they pay have not 
goiK' up, but their income has im reused manifold. It will then be seen 
that only people wffio are destined to suffer are those who are already 
starving for their bread. Happy is that place where necessaries of life 
can be had easily and are within the easy aecess of its people. The poor 
oflicei's and the labourers, who have to buy their staple food by the 
sweat of their brow, will die a double death and zamindars and producers 
will ])i’ospcr at their expense. If a comparison is drawn it will be seen 
thal the wages of the labourers and the pay of clerks have not* in the 
least kept pace with the rise of price. I cannot say this is even at all 
advantageous to the producers of rice, who, when rice goes up, become 
reckless and sell all their produce and become as poor as their brothers. 
The ]xior have a claim on the rich and it is for the poor — and it is enjoined 
in our religion — that rice should not be stocked in (joins at the expense 
of others. If export is permitted, rice will be 'stocked by traders and 
this will be detrimental to the country. Some speakers have said that 
wages of lalnnirers and prices of cattle have gone up, but if compared 
with the increased prices of rice, iiie increase in wages and prices of 
cattle are insignificant and that small rise is due to the increase in the 
prices of rice. The rise in the price of cattle is due to another factor 
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Owing to rise in the price of staple food both the landlords and tenants 
are encroaching upon pasture lands the want of which has told heavily 
on the prospeiity ol the cuttle. Ihe decrease ot cattle has a very baneful 
elfect on the people as the juice of milk, ghee, hatter, etc., have gone 
up beyond the reach of the people. It has been said that in Bengal, 
which is an agricultural country, cultivators fonu the major ]M)rtioii of 
th 0 »population, but the fact is that many ha^e not got lands of their own 
sufficient for their maintenance. The small crop they produce is ex- 
hausted very soon and then they have to depend on their manual labour 
as coolies and domestic servants to keej) away from starvation. So 
these j)eople are, really speaking, labourers and not cultivators. 1 am 
a zamindar and 1 know there are other zamindars and rich men here who 
will agree with me that in the interest of the country we should all oj)pose 
this motion though it may stand in the way of the cxjiecled profit of 
an influential minority. If they do so, they will only lu-speak their 
liberal heart. With these words, I oppo.se the motion with all the 
emphasis I can command. 

MdUivi SHAH ABDUR RAUF! I'lie juice of lice lias j»(nie doM’o 
abnormally this year. This is surely a sign of th(‘ jmimised millennium 
in Bengal and the non-co-operators are triumphing over this fact and 
saying that the good old days of Shaista Khan are returning. ]Kit 1 may 
say that the jmiee of salt, th(‘ jiiice of cloth and the jirice ot other neces- 
saries of life have n^t come down even by an inch. The poor cultivators 
who form 90 per cent, of the population of Bengal and who toil day and 
night and produce rice and paddy for the consumption of the people of 
Bengal are starving although there is a bumper crop. 

1 would put my arguments in the following way Suppose for 
aigunient s sake a cultivator has 5 bighus ol land, and on an average 
he grows lU maunds of jiaddy jiei bigha, then his total jirodiice woul 1 
be 50 maunds, and supposing one maund fetches 2 rupi'es, then on 50 
maunds of rice he will have*an income of Rs. 100. But it prices come 
down to Re. 1 per maund as is the case this year, his incom(‘ will be 
Rs. 50 for 50 maunds; thus it will be decreased by Rs. 50. The culti- 
vator whose income last year was Rs. 100 will have an income of Rs. 50 
owing to the decrease in the price of paddy. He will have to meet the 
demands of his landlord, the demands of his inaJiujans who, J may sav, 
are not very merciful persons, who try their best and use their influence 
and jiow^er to realise the last pie from the jioor cultivators and who do 
not budge an inch. The poor cultivators will be compelled to sell off the 
major portion of their j)roduce to satisfy the demands of their landlord.s 
and mahajans. They will have to sell off in some cases, the last seer 
of rice which they have been abb* to produce this year in order to satisfy 
their creditors. And what remains for them? Absolutely nothing 
whatsoever. * ^ 

I have not been able to be present all along in the Council and hear 
the arguments of those members who have opposed the motion, but from 
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whai lias fallen just now from the lips of my friend, Maulvi Shah Syed 
Emdadul Haci, 1 feather that he is a sympathiser with the clerks and 
labourers, but what per(‘.entape of the population of Bengal do these 
clerks and labourers form? They form only a very insignificant pro- 
portion. We know vei*y well that Government gave a substantial 
increase to their servants, although they have not been kind enough to 
do the same justice unto the jfioor clerks as they have been pleased to*do 
in the case of the highly-paid officers; although that inclement has not 
been mucJi, yet there has been something and they have nothing to 
c.om])lain of. But what has been done for the poor cultivators? 1'he 
cultivators who last year produced jute were ruined owing to the demand 
being much less than the supidy. The cultivators have grown jiaddy 
as miK'h as they cxiuld this year and *W(" hope to bring about a millen- 
nium; if jute has been grown at all, it covers only a very small area. 
Baddy has been cultivated on most of tin* lands, and the result is a bumper 
cro]) this year. 

'^bhose who are very anxious to get this millennium are not in favour 
of allowing the export of rice. We surely are not going to move in the 
interests of those persons who are anxious to get this millennium at 
the e\]»ense of the j)oor cultivatois who toil day and night to jo'ovidc 
food-grains foi’ us. 

I do not want to take much time of the Council, but would ask my 
friends to consider for a moment what wojild be the condition of the 
landloids and nid/idjans if you do not allow the i‘uHivators to export 
their rice. You cannot bring down the price of cloth, you have not the 
capacity to biing down the price of salt; but you are very anxious to 
bring down the price (»f rice! 

On tin* grounds just stated, I heartily support the resolution moved 
by Babu Ainulya Dhone Addy. 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE (the 
Hon’ble Mr. Kerr); i n all economic questioift?, thei-e is l oom for consider- 
able difference of opinion not only about principles, but also even among 
those who agree about principles, there is room for divergence of judg- 
ment as to the action which should be taken at any particular time, 
liust y(*ai*, almost exactly a year ago, when- this question was before the 
(\)uncil, I advised the (k)uncil to accept what was then the declared 
IKilicy of the Government of India that the time had not come to allow 
the flee exjiort of rice from India to foreign countries. The Govern- 
ment of India decided to leave the matter over until the present harvest 
was reaiu'd and until the eflVct of that harvest on prices and supplies in 
India could be accurately gauged. Now, we ta'ke up the question 
again a year later, and personally, I am inclined to agree with the mov- 
er of the resolution, that the time has come when at least a beginning 
should be made tow^ards what the- resolution aims at, namely, the 
resumption of the export of rice from Bemgal to foreign countries. My 
views are based upon my experience of this question during the last 
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twelve months. I hope I am not unduly biassed by the fact that these 
existing restrictions on the export of rice give me a good deal of trouble- 
some and unpleasant work. I do not complain of work when I feel that 
it is really useful and profitable, but I do <»bject t(> troublesome work 
when I feel that it is very doubtful whether that work is for the benefit 
of India as a whole, and 1 feel pretty certain that it is nor for the benefit 
of ilengal at any rate. • 

I will now tell the C^nincil shortly, the sort of thing that happens in 
coiiiiectioii with these restrictions. Mr. Addy, or some of hist' friends 
engaged in the rice trade, come to me and say that it is urgently neces- 
sary that they should ship a tiuantity of rice to Cuba or some other part 
ol the w’orld and that unless they are alh>wed to ship this rice, a valuable 
trade with Cuba or elsewhtue will ‘be entirely destroyed. They give me 
a mass of literature to read about the habits and customs of the inhabit- 
ants of Cuba, in whom 1 am not particularly interested (“ Hear, 
hear but the pcunt is that the inhabitants of (hiba are simj)ly i)ining 
lor Mr. Addy’s particular brand of old hard table rice. After I have 
mastcr«Hl the case to the best of my ability, 1 send up a recommendation 
to the (lovernnient of India and the (iovernment of India take a few 
vecks to make iii) tluur mind on the subject. Meanwhile, Mr. Addy 
conies along two or three times and says that it is a very urgent matter and 
makes me send telegiums to the (iovernment of India. Mr- Addy’s 
(•(dleagues who are engaged ip the rice trade (‘ome and say “ will not 
you send up our cafti* too?” and so on. Finally, we get orders from the 
(iovernment of India authorising the export of a certain (piantity of rice 
subject to certain conditions which, again, give the Collector of Customs 
and ourselves a good deal of trouble t<» enforce. You may imagine that 
for this business, Mr. Addy is duly grateful to me. Not a bit of it! 
Mr. Addy comes in and tells me — as he told the C(mncil the other day — 
that tin* sanction has conn* too late and that ow ing to the delay on the 
part of the Government of India in making up their mind, the people of 
Cuba have got their rice from Siam or somewhere like that, and so all the 
trouble and labour is wasted, and I do not even get any gratitude for it. 
Hut much w'orse than that is the fact that the rice trade in Calcutta has 
been in a state of ferment and excitement during the time that the 
matter is under consideration. Prices are fluctuating because nobody 
knows w'hethei’ shipment is going to be allowed or not. Nobody gets any 
benefit out of this transaction at all except a few middlemen who take up 
the thing as a speculation, and may be fortunate enough to get some 
profit out of it. So I feel justified in saying that I am right in feeling 
that the work we are dialled upon to perfonn in conne(‘tion with these 
restrictions is thoroughly unsatisfactory and unprofitable. It is, in fact, 
a good illustration of the unfitness of Government to run matters of this 
kind, especially when as in this case the matter cannot be settled by the 
local Government in Writers’ Builcfings, but has to be referred to aiiotber 
department in Delhi or Simla, several hundred miles away. 
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Another curious instance of the way in which these restrictions 
work in practice came to my notice only a few weeks ago. Under the 
orders, as they stand, the Government of India permit the export of a 
certain quantity of rice from some of the smaller ports in Madras to 
Colombo and I think the Straits Settlements, and from Karachi to the 
Persian Guli ports. The idea was that those parts of India could spare 
the rice and that rice could* be sent from there to those places j)uti^de 
India, where there are a number of Indian residents who want rice from 
India ; but it seems that it is not rice from anywhere in India that suits 
these people ; they must have Bengal rice, and the result of this is that 
Bengal rice is being sent to them in an indirect and rather an illegal 
manner. During the months of April to October last, no less than 51 
thousand tons of rice were exported coast wise, that is, in coasting 
vessels, from Bengal ports to Madras and Karachi. In addition to this, 
large quantities of rice went from Bengal directly to Karachi by rail, 
thereby— I may mention incidentally— using up railway waggons which 
were very much needed for other purj)ose8. There can be no doubt, in 
the opinion of those who have made enquiries into this rather curious 
movement of tin* Bengal rice trade, that the greaier j)art of jthis rice has 
been le-shipped from ilie Madras ports and from Karac hi to Colombo, the 
Straits Settlements and the Persian Gull ports. That, of course, means 
a lot of extra trouble for those engaged in the trade. This state of affairs 
is md good for those engaged in legitimate trade eiih(*r as producers or 
as traders- The only people who derive any profit me the shippers and 
the middlemen at the different places where rice is transhipped and 
handled and a great deal of unnecessary expense incurred. That is 
another instance which shows the difficulty of regulating trade by 
Government orders. If any part of the world wants Bengal rice, Bengal 
rice it will have, whatever your regulations may be. The only thing is 
that in consequence of the regulations they will have to pay more for the 
rice than they would otherwise, but the benefit of the increased pric^e 
does not go to the ])roducers and the traders*of Bengal but to the inter- 
mediaries who handle the rice in its course to its destination. T mention 
these facts to show that as time goes on, the regulations are becoming 
more troublesome to work, and people are finding it easier to gvade 
them. As T said last year, any restriction on trade is, in itself, an evil, 
and .should only be ado])ted if we are fairly (‘ertain that we should there- 
by obviate greater evils. I suggest that the time has come when we 
can no longer say that of the restrictions on the export of rice from 
Bengal. ‘ 

We have now had a good harvest for three yearo in succession. In 
1919, it was well over eight million tons in Bengal including, of course, 
the autumn rice ; in 1920, it was also over eight miUion tons, and this 
year the forecast is well over SJ million tons— the best harvest of the 
thfee years. I think we may safely assume, therefore, that there is no 
prospect of a shortage of rice in Bengal during the coming year (“ Hear, 
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hear’'^. It is itrue that prices — though they have fallen and are still 
falling — are still well above the pre-war level, but I submit that this is 
not due to any shortage in suj)ply but to the fall in the value of money 
which has occuried all over the world since the war. Prices will not 
rea(‘h their jire-war level until the value of money reacdies its pre-uar 
level and the value of money will not rise until trade beciunes normal, and 
1 1 ade will not become normal, as long as ^fre have these restrictions in 
force. That is Hhe argument in a circle though some ]>eople may think 
it a ^icious circle. Therefore, 1 say that taking a broad view' of the 
case, w'e should be justified, if the matter rested w ith us, in deciding to 
make at least a beginning tow'ards the resumption of the export of rice 
Irom Bengal. 

There is no particular reason to* suppose that such export would linve 
any very marked effect on the supply of rice available in this province. 
A good deal has been said to-night about the injustice done to Bengal, by 
letting her supplies go to foreign countries; but there are two points 
wdiich I should like to mention in tliis connection. Befon* the war — dur- 
ing five years before the war — the average net exjmrt of rice from India, 
after allowing for the import and export of Burma lice, wuis only 
thousand tons, Now% as I have mentioned during the last three years 
in Bengal, we have had a rice harvest w’ell exi'ceding eight million tons. 
Surely wc can spare a few thousand ton.s out of this for exjiort. to other 
countries w'ithout any injury U) Bengal consumers. But the advantage 
of allowing fre.e expiftt would be that w'e should then stabilise j)ri(^es, and 
let the I’aiyats have the full advantage of the w'orld juice of rice. I do 
not want to go into any theoretical arguments about the advantages of 
free exjuii t because theoretical arguments never appeal to anybody who 
has made up his mind to take another cour.se on interest(*d grounds, but 
there is another argument which ought to aj)peal even to those wdio 
o|>pose the re-oi)ening of export from the consumers’ point of view. 
Owing to the fact that (‘xpojt has been permitted in the past, there has 
undoubtedly been a surjilus of rice in Bengal during recent years. I do 
not want to go into Mr Tarit Bhusan Roy’s figures as to whether tin* 
I)roduction of rice in Bengal is sufficient to give every man his fill. But 
the history of the past show s that Bengal does produce sufficient rice to 
enable a certain quantity of that rice to be sent to other countries and the 
(luantity so sent may be said to form a surplus. I soy 
that it was very fortunate that in the year 1919, when famine prices 
prevailed and there was a local shortage of ri(re, there was a surplus on 
which the Government could drawr by placing an embargo upon export. 
But if this Council or a*iy other authority is going to decide to sitop export 
for all time, production will adapt itself to this state of conditions. Next 
time w^hen there is’ war or scarcity or any extraordinary event of that 
kind, there will be no surplus on which the country could draw, and I 
would suggest to those members wlio take the consumers* point of vieW 
tha<t that is ji fact worth consideration. 
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All that I have said confirms my (►wn personal belief that it would be 
wise to take steps towaids the abolition of restrictions if the matter 
l esied with us ; but it rests neither with us nor with this Council ; it rests 
with the (b)vernnient of India, and i< is for them to decide whether any 
change in their policy is advisable; it is for them to decide that jK>iiit after 
examining tlie evidence which tiiey i)ossess of all-India conditions and 
of the conditions in oth(T coitntries which normally consume Bengal lice. 
W(‘ have given them the facts and figures so far as they relate to Bengal, 
and if, aftei’ considering what we as well as the other provinces have to 
sny, tiiey decide that the time has not yet come for I’e-opening export, 
we shall, (if course, have to accept that decision. All we can do at the 
mouient is to lay before the Government of India the views of this 
(ouncil, and 1 projiose t(i leave this (|?iestion tluM efore to the free vote of 
the (\)uncil. If the (’ouncil decide in favoui- of the rescdution and if 
they makt‘ a risaVnimeiidation to the Goveinment of India that the 
lesiimjitiiiii of the export of rice from Bengal to foreign countries should 
be allowed, \ilu^n that r(M‘ommendat ion will be* duly foi'waided to the 
Government of India for their consideration. 

Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK; May I ask the Hon’ble, 
Mcunluu*, from the facts in his possession, whether h(‘ can say there is any 
force in the idea that if this removal of embargo had been etfecied in 
November or December, it would have been hel])ful to the cult i valors in 
secui’ing higher prices to them, and if the embargo is i-emoAed now, it, 
uould be helpful to the middlemen!^ That has been Aie idea that is woik- 
ing in the minds of some of the ineinbers. 

The Hon’ble Mr^ KERR: ^J’hat dej)ends on the extent to \Giich the 
cultivators have already i»arted with the ciops which have been lecently 
harvested. If they have juirted with them then the giain-dealers must 
(d)viously secure the benefits from any rise of piice which may coine in 
consequence of the re-opening of export. 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY; First' of all, I am grateful to the 
Ilon’ble Member in charge for his having kindly accepted my sugges- 
tion. It has l>een said that because I am a rice merchant, I have brought 
in this resolution. I beg to draw the attention of the House <to the 
tact that during the lat^t famine it was I who, as a member (^>f the i\i\~ 
cutta (\)rporatiou , moved that the export of rice be prohibited altogether, 
and I am grateful to the Calcutta Corporation as well as to the Govern- 
ment of India that iny suggestion was accepted and export of rice was 
prohibited. Now I liave come forward with the suggestion that the 
export of rice be resumed. What is the reason f Because I find theie 
has been good hai vest not only this year but during the last two yeais; 
because I find, as a rice merchant, that there is a good surplus of rice in 
Bengal ; because I find that the cultivators have been suffering much and 
that if the Government does not allow export of rice, the rice-industry of 
Bengal which is even now in its infancy will be killed; because I find 
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that the cultivators are unable to pay their rent, purchase their clothes 
and other necessaries of life: and because I find that this is the pfoper 
time that the export of rice should be resumed, otherwise the cultivators 
will be under the painful necessity of j)artin^^ with their stocks to the 
middlemen at very low rates. 

Then I find that some of -the memWrs of this Council are oj>p(>sod to it, 
whMe others are strongly in favour of the pToposal. On examination, I 
find that it is only those members who reside in Calcutta and who are not 
in touch w'ith the cultivators have opposed it, and some of them, I am 
really sorry to find, are connected \vith the jute trade, while others, who ' 
actually represent the cultivators, have supported it. Reference has 
been made to the Report of the High Prices Inquiry Committee, but 1 
find that even this Committee w'as* in favour of expoi ting hui j)1us rit e, 
'riien I w'ould draw the attention of the House to one concrete case. The 
Punjabis very strongly opposed the export of wdieat some time ago itiid 
the Government of India were obliged t(> meet their wishes by juohibit- 
ing the export of wdieat to foreign countries. What was the ]('sulty 
The cultivators were obliged to reduce the area oi cult i vat ioii ot wheat 
as a result of which prices went up and the outturn of wheat came down. 
There was a scarcity of wdieat, and the same Punjabis who aj)])lied to the 
Government of India to redieve them by stopjring the exjmit of wh(‘al, 
again ajrjrlied to that Government to import wheat, and the GoveinimMit* 
of India have been ^bliged to’import wheat from Australia in order* to 
give adequate 'relief to them. I am afraid that if this suggestion is imt 
ac(‘e])ted by the Council, the same state of things will ha|)j)en in Pengal. 
The area of cultivation of paddy will come down and the result will be 
disastrous. 

I entirely agree wdth some of my friends in this Council that ther-e 
should be some i*estriction on the export of ri(*e and that is the reason 
why I have from time to time suggested that the rate of duty on exjrort, 
not only of rice but of other»food-grains should be reasonable. Rut that 
is a different question. I’lie question is wdiether the exiiort of rice should 
be allow(‘d or not. Some of my friends ajrpeared to lx* under th(‘ iinjues- 
sion that if we allow the ex}M>rt of rice nowq the (prantity of exjior t will b(‘ 
very ffeavy, but I beg to submit that there are financial difficulties which 
stand in the way of heavy export at the juesent time, owdng to the 
depreciation in the price of foreign coins. 

Then, Sir, I feel not only for the cultivators of Rengal but also for 
the Indian population residing in foreign countries. Look at (Vylon. 
Half the population depends entirely on Indian rice, and it will be a 
cruelty to them if w'e prohibit the export of rice. That is also the case 
with Mauritius, Natal and the Wejit Indies. tA voice: They take 
Burma rice.) 

Babu AMULYA DHONE ADDY: But they are not habituated ^o 
Burma rice. That was the reason why, notwithstanding the restriction, 
20,000 tons of Bengal rice was exported to Persian Gulf port through 
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Karachi and a heavy quantity of Bengal rice to Ceylon and other 
couijiries tlirough Madras. In normal .times not more than 2 per cent, 
is usually exported from Bengal and so we need not be afraid, if this sug- 
gestion is accepted by Government, that the export will be very heavy. 

With these few remarks, I appeal to those who have the interest at 
heart of the cultivators, and other persons connected with the cultivation 
of ri(;e, who form 90 per cenl. of the population, to support my re8(51u- 
tion . 

The motion was then put and a division taken with the following 
result : — 


AYES. 


Addy, Babu Amulya Dhone. 

Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Emaludlin. 
Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Maulvl Wasimuddin. 
Ahmed, Maulvl Azaharuddin. 

Azam, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohamad. 
Barton, Mr. H. 

Beadal, Mr. C. F. 

Biss, Mr. E. E. 

Bompae, Mr. C. H. 

Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur Maulvl Haflzar 
Rahman. 

Chaudhurl, the Hon'ble the Nawab talyld 
Nawab All, Khan Bahadur. 

Oas, Babu Bhismadev. 

FaroquI, Mr. K. C. M. 

Cordon, Mr. A. D. 

Huq, Maulvl Ekramul. 

Hussain, Maulvl Muhammad Madaseur. 
James, Mr. R. H. L. Langford. 


V(arlm, Maulvl Abdul. 

Karim, Maulvl Faziul. 

Khan, Maulvl Hamid-ud-din. 

Khan, Maulvl Md. Raflqua Uddin. 

Lang, Mr. J. 

Law, Raja Rashee Casa. 

Mitra, Ral Bahadur Mahendra Chandra. 
Mukhopadhya, Babu Sarat Chandra. 
Mulllok, Babu NIrode Bahary. 

Rae, Mr. W. R. 

Rauf, Maulvl Shah Abdur. 

Ray, Kumar Shib Shekharaswar. 

Roy, Mr. BIjoy Prosad Singh. 

Roy, Ral Bahadur Lallt Mohan Singh. 

I Roy, Raja Manlloll Singh. 

Sarkar, Babu Jogesh Chandra. 

Stark,'' Mr. H. A. ^ 

Suhrawardy, Or. A. 


NOES. 


Ahmed, Maulvl RafI Uddin. 

Ahmed, Munshi Jafar. 

Aley, Mr. 8. Mahboob. 

All, Munshi Amir. 

All, Munshi Ayub. 

Arhamuddin, Maulvl Khandakar. 

Banarjea, the Hon’ble Sir Surendra Natn. 
Bhattaoharjl, Babu Hem Chandra. 

Bosa, Mr. S. M. 

Charmakar, Babu Rasik Chandra. 
Chaudhurl, Babu KIshorl Mohan. 

Chaudhurl, Maulvl Shah Muhammad. 

Das Gupta, Ral Bahadur NIbaran Chandra. 
Da, Babu Fanindralal. 

Dutta, Babu indu Bhushan. 

Forrester, Mr. J. Campbell. 

Chose, Mr. D. C. 

Haq, Shah Syad Emdadul. 


j Khaltan, Babu Devi Prosad. 

I Khan Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur 
I Maulvl Muhammad Ershad All. 
j Larmour, Mr. F. A. 

Makramall, Munshi. 

I Malllk, B^bu Surendra Nath. 

; Moltra, Dr. Jatindra Nath. 

I Nakay, MIrza Muhammad All. 
j Nasker, Babu Hem Chandra, 
j Pahlowan, Maulvl Md. Abdul Jubbar. 

I Pal, Ral Bahadur Radha Charan. 

I Rahim, the Hon'ble Sir Abd-ur. 

I Ray, Ral Bahadur Upendra Lai. 

I Roy, Babu Jogendra Krishna. 

I Roy, Mr. Tarit Bhusan. 

I Roy Chaudhurl, Babu Sallaja Nath. 

I Salam, Khan Bahadur Abdus. 
i Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 

The Ayes are 35 and the Noes are 35. 

to give his vote in 
I, ^therefore, give 
Addy to bring 
at a subsequent 


The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT 

In a case like this, I think it is the duty of the Cliair 
such a manner as to leave the question in status quo. 
my vote with the Noes. It is open to Babu Amulya Bhone 
forward his resolution for the decision of the Council 
session. 

The motion was then lost. 
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Th6 DEPUTY-PRESIDENT! The following resolution standing in 
the name of Babu Sarat Chandra Janah fails as we have disposed of that 
resolution in another way: — 

New subdivision at Jhargram, Midnapore. 

This Council recommends to the Government that the scheme of 
opening a new subdivision at Jhargram in the district of Midnajiore be 
abandoned.” 

Construction of the Ishurdi-SadhuganJ Railway line. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi WA8IMUDDIN AHMED: The resolution 

* 

which stands in my name is this: — “ This Council recommemK to the 
Government that the (Jovernment of India in the Itailway Board be 
moved to take nj) tlie construction of the Ishurdi-Sadliuganj Railway 
line without delay." 

On the 'lOth ])ecem])er, 1912, Messrs. Martin & Co. of Calcutta pi'o- 
posed to the Raima District Board to construct a Jjight Railway line 
from Sara to Sadhuganj steamer station on the Jumna, via Bera and 
Rabna, a distance of some 40 iniles and inquiied of the Board if it would 
guarantee a {)rofit 4 jeer cent, on the outlay of the (Company. The 
Board at its meeting held on the lOth February, lOl'I, api)rove(l the 
scheme. The Company made a reconnaissance survey of the pi’ojxcsed 
line and thought this line would be financially successful and also it 
would be of great benefit to the district from all points of view\ ^Ihey 
forwuirded a copy of the report to the Board with a proposal to form a 
company to take up the construction of the line, if the Distiict Board 
would guarantee 4 per cenC profit on the outlay of Rs. 19 lakhs recjuired 
for this line. 

The matter was put up before the meeting of the Board held on 7th 
Ajiril, 1918, and the members thought it most desirable to have the rail- 
way fine constructed as it would remove the difficulties of communications 
oi the hea(l(|uartcrs of the district Indh w'^th th(‘ interior as well as the 
outside world. 

On the average the population in the area was (itiO to the scjiiare mile 
and the passenger traffic alone to and ffom Rabna would be considei able. 
The return on the cajytal of Rs. 19 lakhs was e.stimated over 5} per cent, 
and so it w as unlikely that the Board would be called on to pay anything 
of the guar^nteei ‘ The terms offered by the Company to the Board were 
considered fair. Hence the District Board of Rabna, subject to the 
sanction of the Government at a sjiecial meeting held on Ist Sei)teml^r, 
1913, entered into agreement ’with Messrs. Martin & Co. as promoters 
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foi’ the con«tiiic)tion of a Ijig-ht Railway on the 2' 6'^ gauge from 
Ishurdi to Sadhuganj under the provisions of the Bengal Tramways Act. 

But as no railway can be constructed in India without the sanction of 
the Government of India, so, Messrs. Martin & Co. on the Ist October, 
1913, in their letter No. 24118 applied to the Local Government for 
necessary sanction. The Local Government forwarded this application 
to the Government of India. The Railway Board consulted the vj^ws 
of the AgcTit, East (‘HI Bengal Railway, and the authorities ofthe Sara- 
Serajganj Railway on these proposals. After considering the views put 
forward by the Agent and the authorities of the Sara-Serajganj Rail- 
way, the Railway Board (in letter No. j} R. P., dated Simla, 
ihe 14th January, 1914, to the Secretary to fthe Governmeni of Bengal, 
Railway Department) were of opinion that the area which would be 
traversed by this Jiight Railway niighl with greater advaniage be opened 
uj) by a blanch on tin* 5' O'' gauge connecting with the Sara-Serajganj 
railway. The Railway Board moreover understood that the Sara-Seiaj- 
ganj Railway Company would be prepared to finance the construction of 
sucli a line as an extension of the Sara-Serajganj railway. The Rail- 
way Board ])ro])osed, if ITis Excellein'y the Goveiaior in ('ouncil had no 
objection, to issue insti‘U(‘tion for an investigation of the best alignment 
for such a b' 0" gauge railway to be undertak(‘n during the woiking 
‘season of 1914-15. The Government of Bengal, in No. 16SR,, dated 
Calcutta, the 27th January, 1914, agreec^ to the above pioposal of the 
Railway Board and informed Messrs. Martin & C(f. that the matter of 
railway extension in the Pabna District was under the consideration of 
the Railway Board and pending a final decision, it would be un\\ise foi* 
tlnmuto proceed with the survey for the Light Railway on a 2' 6" gauge 
pi’ojiosed by them. 

How this project was knocked on the head will appear fiom demi- 
official letter which Mr. S. 0. Heinemann, Engineer to Messrs. Martin 
& Co., wrote to Mr. T. Plmerson, the theu Chairman of the District 
Board, on 14th November 1913. l^et me quote from that letter: — 

Colonel Browne is rather rabid on the point of ehanpe of paiipe and would rather 
have no line at all than one that is not broad paiipe. Jf the 2' 6" paujie line is 
knocked on the head, there is no elianee of Pabna petting a line at all for yerrs, as 
the Kastern Beiipal Railway have no funds to spare on short branches and in the 
present state of the market, it would be impossible to float a company of about 
Rs. 50 lakhs that would he required for a broad paupe, even if a broad paiipe would 
pay, which is doubtful. As thinps stand, it appears that unless you can pet 2' 6" 
paupe line, the district will pet none. It is weJl known that the Fhistern Benpal 
Railway cannot supply enouph wappons for their own trade inrushes, so it is not 
likely that they will spare stock to run up a branch except, when it suits them. The 
passenper stock on their branch lines is dispustinp and that is all that they would 
put on, so the passenpers would not get any benefit by the line being broad gauge. 

The proposal being opposed by the authorities of the Eastern Bengal 
Ri‘ilway and the promoters of the Sara-Serajganj Railway, was knocked 
on the head. Messrs. Martin & Co. in their letter to the District Board 
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did not mnsidpr the objection of the Railway Board sound and observed 
it is possible that when there is change in the Eastern Ben^^al Rail- 
way administration, the opposition will be removed/’ which unfortu- 
nately for us, did not come. 

During’ these negotiations, the Railway Location and Construction 
which had been formed at Calcutta with the object. of investigating rail- 
way branch line projects, on the 6th January, 1918, wrote to the (8iair- 
man of the District Board of Pabna, with the financial sup]u)rt of 
Messrs. Ewing & Co. of Calcutta, proposing to umhutake the Sara- 
l\abna-Beia Tiight Railway which, in their oi)inion, offenvl ext<dlent 
prospects. On the 12th January, 1918, this Company communicated 
this inattru’ to the Commissioner of the Rajshahi Divisi(ui. They ])ro- 
posed to limit the liability of tliV District Board to 4 pei- cent, foi- a 
period of ten years on the (‘apital which wjis estimat(‘d at IN. ITi lakhs, 
if the pioposed lailwjiy should happen to bo worked i\i a loss. They 
also proj)osed to divide equally all profits in excess of 4 f)er cent. But 
a pr()visional agi’f'ement having already b(‘en signed with Messis. Martin 
& Co. for the construction of a Tiight RaiU^ay from Ishuidi to Sadhu- 
ganj, ria Palma, and there being no way for the Board to get out of it, 
this pi'oposal did not proceed further. 

The Railway Board issued orders and instruct if)ns to the Agent, 
Eastern Bengal Railway, in their letter No. 282 — bbDR.C., dat(‘d tlT(' 
20th Eebruary, 11^14, and No. 12(i2— 2517, dated the 2nd July, 15)14, 
ioi* the survey of this lifie on 5'' 6" gauge,. Ac’coiding to tin* Agent's 
No. llOOfy, dated the 11th July, 1914, Mr. W C. Stanton was appointed 
Engineer-in-Cliief of this line. The alignment made by him ])assed 
further south of the alignment made in 1910 and p[jssed closer to Pabna 
and was far more suitable to the conditions required for tapping as much 
trafhc as possible. The total length of the line was 40 ’8 mib*s. Thei(‘ 
was nothing throughout the length which would create any difficulty 
from an engineering point of view. Mr, 8tanton estimated the tiine 
for the construction of this line at 80 months and considened that this 
would, from the first, be a very paying branch to the Eastcri» Bengal 
Railway, and that in the course of a f(*w years, it should, ])ay a good 
return from the earnings over its own length. Tie considenMl it a line 
which should be taken up at once. 

In 1914-15, the total cost of the line was estimated at Rs. 54,15,5)18, 
the rate per mile being Rs. 1^16,974. 

Dnfortunately for us, the great hfuropean war broke' out in August, 
1914, and hence the proposal had to be dropped. Nothing has been done 
during these years towards the fruition of this pi'oject for which suivey 
was made by the Railway Board during the working season of 1914-15. 
This matter was repeatedly brought to the notice of the Governme'nts fd 
India and of Bengal and Their Exccdlencies the Governors during tjieir 
visits to Pabna, but have been of no avail. On the 24th February, 1920, 
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representation was made to the Railway Board, but the reply received 
•om its Secretary (in No. 67P. — 17, dated the 17th March, 1920) was 
igue and unsatisfactory, as it was stated that the matter would not be 
st sight of. The Hon’ble Messrs. Surendra Nath Banerjea (now 
r Surendra Nath), Kamini Kumar Chanda, Choudhuri Muhammad 
mail, and Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi of Kassimbazar put 
veral interpellations in tho^ meeting of the Indian Legislative Council 
dd on the 3rd April, 1920, urging on the Government to take up the con- 
ruction of this line at an early date. But the Hon’ble Sir Arthur 
nderson, the then President of the Railway Board, on behalf of the 
:>verninent of India, replied that “ Government are not in a position 
say at present when the Ishurdi-Sadhuganj railway project will be 
oceeded with.” In June, 1920, the, Pabna District Conference presid- 
[ over by Sir Asuiosh (Jiaudhuri passed a resolution urging on the 
avernment to tajte up the construction of this line without any further 
lay. This resolution {»f the District (’onfereiice shared the same fate 
te our previous attempts to have this line constructed. 

Requested by the people of Palma, I sent a notice of a resolution in 
igust last, recommending to the Government to urge on the Railway 
)ard the necessity of taking up the construction of the Ishurdi-Sadhu- 
nj railway line without delay. I wuis infoi-med by Mr. Hutchison, 
e then Secretary to the Council (in his demi-ofhcial No. 219()L., dated 

0 3rd January, 1921), as follows: — 

A communication has been received from the (lovernment of India, Railway 
partment, Railway Hoard, to the effect that the Railway Board are still in favour 
the Tshurdi-Pahna-Sadhuganj Railway bemg constructed on the 5' 6" puage. The 
ilway Hoard, however, points out that ow’ing to the prevailing scarcity of fund 

1 the abnormal cost of labour and materials, it will not be possible for Govern- 
nt to undertake the construction of this line for some time to come. 

'Fhe Railway Hoard are therefore agreeable to the Pabna District Board proceed- 
witli the project for a 2' 6" gauge line between Ishurdi and Sadhuganj provided 
,i the railway is built with a view to ultimate conversion to the 5' 6" gauge line, 
the alignment should be for a 5' 6" gauge line and all bridge abutments and 
rs made for the b' 6" gauge. Lands should Ih‘ taken up for the same gauge, 
^ider berm being left between the toe of the slope and bank and the edge of the 
TOW jut, so that extra width (.‘P of bank of each side) can be excavated later on 
widening the borrow pits on the side nearer to the railway. ^ 

Tills was the copy of a bdier (No. G7P. — 17, dated the I9th duly?), 
mi the Railway Board lo the Government of Bengal. The Local 
ivernment in No. 909R., dated the 1st Au^rust, 1921, communicated the 
ave decision of thi* Railway BoaVd to the Commissioner of the Rajsha- 
Division by w'hom it was communi(‘ated to the District Board of Pabna. 

The District Board on the 20th August, 1921, forwarded copies of 
^ above letter to Messrs. Martin & Co., Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot & 

. and Messrs. McLeod &. Co., Calcutta, to be informed whetther they 
re prepared to open a narrow gauge {2' O'') Light Railway 
tween Ishurdi and Sadhuganj via Pabna, as suggested in the Railway 
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Board’s letter. They, were also requested to state whether they were 
willinjc to undertake the coiistruotion of thi,s line on (he 5' (i" jfuajre 
Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co. (hou(rht that the proposed railway 
should be built to 5' 0" (Taupe and were i)repare(l to undertake the 
construction of the line on this pauge subject to teners satisfactory to 
them being arranged with the Railway Board. Me.ssrs. Martin & Co. 
w^te as follows : — • 

The financial position to-day is, however, as your Board must be aware, very 
different from that of 1913. In pre-war days, we undertook the notation and t^on’- 
struction of a Light Railway, the Distru't Board conceriied guaranteeing a 4 per 
cent, per annum return on capital employed and participating equally with the Rail- 
way Company in surplus profits over 4 per cent. To-day to be equally attractive to 
investors the guarantee would have to be 7 per cent, and the division of surplus 
profits of over 7 per cent. * 

Messrs. McLeod & Co. wiote as follows: — 

• 

Under present financial conditions, the Government subsidy of per C(Mit with 
Local Government subsidy of 1 per cent, only is not adequate We shall be glad to 
be informed if the District Board w'ould be prepared to guarantee 7 per cent on the 
capital expenditure. 

On the nth November, 1921, the Railway Board, in rejily io Messrs. 
Ciillaiiders, Arbuthnot & Go. informed them fhal flie Board were prepared 
to consider the (luestion of the (MUisinietion of fliis lim* on the 5' 0" 
pau^e, jirovided siiitahle terms could Ih' arrived a1 as to the (‘onditions fo? 
raising the necessary eapifal,. and asked them fo submit, for the consi- 
deration and orders of the Railway Board, an ajiplK’ation foi* concession 
ill respect of the line, showing: exactly the extent of Ok* finiiiK ial assist- 
ance required. On the 17th November, 1921, a copy of this letter was 
forwarded to the Secretary to the Oovernment of Ben^nil, Puldic AVorks 
Department, Railway Braiicli, and to the Agent, Kastern Bengal Bailway. 

The question of guarantee of 7 j>er cent, by the District Board of 
I*ahna was considered at a special meeting of the Board conviuied on 
the Sth November, 1921, for the purpose and the Board were of ojiinion 
that they would not he in a position to adA^ance a large amount for the 
jiurpose. Hence this proposal has not proceeded any furth(‘r as yet. 

It will be seen from the above that owing to the ojiposition of the 
authofities of the Eastern Bengal Railway and the proniotiMs of the Sara- 
Serajganj Railway line, the Light Railway schemes of Messrs. Martin 
& Co. and of Railway Location and fkinstruction Co. had to be given 
lip. Had the sanction been given by the Railway Board to the proposal 
of Messrs. Martin & Co. we would havcf got a Light Railway (2' G" 
gauge line) in 1914. The Government of Bengal concurred with the 
decision of the Railway Board, and the result is that we have nrit as yet 
got this line. The gloomy for(‘hodings in Mr. Heinemann\s letter 
turned out to he too true. Owing to the non-construction of this line, 
internal communications of Pabna towm with other parts of the district 

43 
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and as well as with outside world are still as defective as before. Since 
the opening of the Sara-Serajganj railway line, the Hardinge Bridge at 
Paksey and the railway station at Ishurdi, this line has become an 
imperative necessity for the development of the Pabna district, improve- 
ment of its trade and internal communications. The Government of 
Bengal, by concurring with the decision of the Eailway Board in 1914, 
is to a certain extent responsible for our not getting the Light EailT^y 
of Messrs. Margin & Co. It is impossible for a poor District Board like 
Pabna, with an income of about 2:64 lakhs, to give a guarantee of 7 per 
cent, to the Companies for the construction of this line on 5' 
gauge. Unless our cause is strongly backed up by this Government, 
we have absolutely no chance of this important line being taken up. 
This line has become overdue and is ‘one of the long-felt wants of the 
people of Pabna District. I hope the members of this Council will 
unanimously support me in this matter and the Government will be 
pleased to accept my resolution and strongly recommend to the Eailway 
Board to take up the construcition of this line without any further delay 
and thus help to redress a crying want to the people of the district of 
Pabna. 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of AGRICULTURE and 
rNDUSTRIES (the Hon’ble the Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, 
Khan Bahadur): In the circumstances which have been fully explained 
by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Wasimuddin Ahmed, it ^ould .appear that 
the project must continue to be borne on the list of projects to be 
financed by the Government of India when funds become available. 

In the statement of projected lines of railways in this Presidency, 
arranged in order of urgency and importance, recommended to the 
Government of India for inclusion in the construction programme for 
1922-23, this project has been assigtied ninth place. 

From the history of the project it will be 'observed that the construc- 
tion of this branch line depends on when the financial arrangements of 
the Government of India will admit of funds being made available. 

While the Government of Bengal would be glad to see this line 
constructed at an early date, there are other railway projects in the 
Presidency which, in their opinion, should continue to have preference, 
in point of time, over this project. 

If, therefore, the mover will agree to a modification of the terms of 
the resolution, viz., that the Eailway Board be moved to take up con- 
struction of this line “ at an early date instead of “ without delay,*’ 

I am prepared, on behalf of Government, to accept a resolution to that 
effect. 

iChan Bahadur Maulvi WASIMUDDIN AHMED: I accept the 
amendment. 
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The motion was then put in the following amended form and agreed 
to: — 

“ This Council recommends to the Government that the Government 
of India in the Railway Board be moved to take up the construction of 
the Ishurdi-Sadhuganj Railway line at an early date.” 

• 

Adjournment. 

The Council was then adjourned to Tuesday, the 7th February, 1922, 
at 3 P.M., at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under th( 
provisions of the Government of India Act. 

I'liE Council met in the Coaiicil (!hamber in the Town Hall, Cal 
cutta, on Tuesday, the 7th Febniary, 1922, at 3 p.m. 


Present: 

The Deputy-President in the Chair, the Hon’ble the four Members 
of the Executive (kmncil, two Hoii’ble Ministers (thof Ilou’ble tht 
Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, beinp: absent), 
and 90 nominated and elected membtfrs. 

Starred question 

(to which oral answer was given). 

Deputy Inspectors-Ceneral of Police. 

*XV. Rai NIBARAN CHANDRA DAS GUPTA Bahadur; Will the 
Jlon’ble the Member in charge of the A]>])oitjtm(Mit D(‘]>aidment be 
j>leas(‘d tiO lay on the table a statement of the costs involved in salaries, 
etc., of the Deputy 1 nspeclors-deneial o*i Police, jvdth their establish- 
ments, since the creation of the iK)sts and the ranges, for iheir work? 

MEMBER in charge of APPOINTMENT DEPARTMENT (the 
Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler): The informal ion desired cannot be fur- 
nished without an ex|>t‘nditure of time and labour which would be in- 
c.oniniensui'ate with the value of the iiddrniation. 


Unstarred Questions 

(answers to which were laid on the table). 

Babu Pasupati Basu, fourth sub-judge of Dacca. 

121. SHAH SYED EMDADUL HAQ: {a) With reference to the 
answer given to unstarred (luestion No, dd (/) asked at the meeting of 
the (V^uneil on tlie 21st November. 1921, will the Hon’ble the Member 
in charge of thc' Judicial Department be 'pleased to state what steps, if 
any, have been taken to j)unish Babu Pasupati Basu, late inunsif of 
Pabim and at lucseiit (diidafing sub- judge of Dacca, in conijadling 
Abbas Pramanik to rub his nose against the wall of his court room while 
at Pabna, which the Government consider as undignified? 

^ (h) If the answer to (n) is in the negative, will the Hon’ble the Mem- 
ber be pleased to state the reason for -not taking any stei)8 in the 
matter ? 
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(c) Is the Hon’ble^the Member aware that the said Abbas Praiuaiiik 
was not a witness, as lias been stated in the question, but an outsider who 
came to court on some other business y 

(c/) Bo the Government propose to take steps against the recurrence 
of such conduct in future on the part of its officers f 

(c) Is the Government aware that Babu l^asupati Basil, while acting 
as ft subordinate judge at Pabna, sat one da/, /.e., on the dOtli Se])tember, 
1920, in the afternoon and continued his court throughout the night in 
spite of objections by jileaders and parti(‘s and passed judgments in the 
cases (Nos. 207, 20S, 284 and 089 title of 1920) he tried that night on the 
next morning when he rose and did not sit till late hours in the afternoon 
next day? 

(/) Will the Government be ]deased to lay on the table the report of 
Mr. K. N. (’howdhury, the then District .ludg(‘ ol Pabna, as also the 
explanation of Babu Pasujiati Basil with refermice to the'sumniary method 
adopted by the latter in I he case of Abbas Pramanik? 

MEMBER in charge of JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble Sir 
Abd-ur-Rahim) S (u) and (b) The (kiuucil has already Inum informed 
of the action taken by Government in resjieet of this occurrenee which 
took place over two veais ago in m\ reply to uhicli (lie nieniber refers. 

(r) The answer is in the negative. 

(d) Government^ will natili'ally iiujuire into r«*asonable comjilaints 
made against ‘its officei's. 

(c) The (luestion refers to a matter over two years old now. The 
inunsif ai)])c*ars to have sat through th(‘ night till tj a.m. and then again 
in the following alteinoon. TIu* reason for this cannot b(‘ now given 
after this length of time. 

(/) No. 


Excavation of tanks in rural areas. 

122. Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur; Having 
regai^ to Dr. Bentley’s suggestion for the excavation of large tanks in 
rural areas both for drinking and in'igation, will the Tlon’ble the Minis- 
tei‘ in charge* of the De])artTnent of Tjocal Sedf-Governinent be pleased to 
state the number of sui h tanks excavated b\ district boards or zamindars 
in each district of Bengal during the Iqst yeai and the year before that? 

MINISTER in charge of DEPARTMENT of LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT (the Hon’bte Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea): The 

Director of Pubfic Health has submitted no formal proiKisals to Gov- 
ernment for the excavation' of large tanks in niral areas both for irri- 
gation and potable purposes. . Generally sjieaking, tanks constructed 
merely for potable purposes could not be easily used for irrigation. 
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The Director of Public Health is, on the whole, of opinion that the 
excavation of tanks for irrigation purposes is oi more importance than 
their excavation for potable purposes, but so far as Government are 
aware, district boards have not hitherto excavated tanks for the former 
purpose. 

It would not be possible to obtain accurate information regarding 
tanks excavated privately, and Government are of opinion that 4the 
labour of collecting information from district boards regarding their own 
activities in this direction would hardly be justified. The information 
given in the statement below has been compiled from district board 
reports. 

Statement referred to in the reply' to anstarred question No, 122, 


1910-20. 1920-21 


Difibriot lioardrf. 


Tanks in course of 
excavation at 
the end of 

Tanks completed 
during the 

Tanks in course of 
excavation at 
the end ol 

Tanks completed 
during the 



the year. 

year. 

the year. 

year. 

Biirdwan 

... 

5 

. 4 

6 

1 

Birbhuni 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

Bankura 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Midnapore 


20 

1 

14 

10 

Uooghly® 

Howrah® 


... 

... 

... 

6 

24-Pargaiia8 

Nadia 


18 

21 

28^ 

9 

Murahidabad 

JesHOre 

... 

... 

17 

11 

7 

Khulna 


9 

7 

17 

6 

Dacca 

... 

7 

5 

3 

7 

Myinensingh 


... 

1 


1 

Faridpur 

Bakarganj 


8 

30 

i 

12 

16 

(Jhittagorig® 

Tippera 

Noakhali 



9 

2 


... ( 


• Tanks re-exoavftted but their number not reported. 

Notk.— T he ru|K>rtj do nob contain any Inforuiatiou resarding Rajshahi, Dluajpuri Jalpalguri. Bogn« 
Pabua and Mulda. 


Elective system in the Bhat^ra Miinicifiality. ' 

123. Babu HEM CHANDRA MASKER; Will the Eon’ble the 
Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self-Government be 
pleased to state why the voters of Bhatpara Municipality do not enjoy the 
right of electing their representatives to the municipality? 

• (6) Are the Government considering ^ the desirability of introducing 
the system of election in the said municipality? If so, from when P 
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(c) Is the Hon’bl^ the Minister aware that the present Vice-Chair- 
man of the municipality is working in that capacity for the last 20 years, 
being always re-nominated by Government ? 

(d) Is the present Vice-Chairman a resident and a qualified voter of 
the said municipality? 


• The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH* BANE R«IEA; (a) The muni- 
cipality is in Schedule I and section 15 of the Bengal Municipal Act 
relating to elections, voters, etc., does not apply. By “ voters ** the 
member presumably refers to the ratepayers of the municipality. 

The position is that there has been no demand for the introduction of 
the elective system, and the local conditions are such that the few resi- 
dents who are qualified to be voters would not be representative t»f lo‘‘al 
inteiests. A copy of the resolution passed hv the Municipal Commis- 
sioners on the 4th October, 1921, is laid on the table. 

(//) The Minister held a conference witli cerluin representatives from 
Bhatpara on the 12th December, 1921. It was decided that for the 
present it was not desirable to introduce the elective system, but that 
the local People’s Association would be invited to submit names for 
appointment by Government for the consideration of the Minister. 

(c) The present Vice-Chairman, Rai Shyma Oharan Bhattacharya 

Bahadur, has held that office for many years, the exact number is not 
known. • 

(d) He is not a resident of the municipality, and the question whether 
he is a qualified voter of the municipality does not arise in view of what 
is stated in paragraph 1 of the answer to clause (r?) above. 


Extract^ paragraph 8, of the proceedings of the meeting of the Com- 
missioners gf the Bhatpara Municipality held mi Tuesday^ the 4th 
October, 192 f referred to in the reply to clause [a) of unstarred 
question No. 123. 

Laid before the meeting letter No. 619 T. — ^L.S.-G., dated the 16th September, 
1921? from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the CommiHsioner of the 
Presidency Division, with the forwarding memorandum, No, M. 287-17-21, dated 
the 28th September, 1921, on the extension of the elective system within the 
municipality. 

The B6ard, while in sympathy with the elective system, was wholly of the 
opinion that the time had not yet come when this could be successfully introduced 
into this municipality, excepting north Bhatpara and Mulajore, representing a 
population of about 9,600 out of 65,666. The greater iwrtion is entirely mill area 
and, with the exception of the shopkeepers and bariwallas, composed of a shifting 
population drawn mostly from Bihar and Orissa. All the improvements which the 
inhabitants of the municipality enjoy and other big schemes contemplated are due 
to the mills. It Was therefore resolved that the Government be informed that^the 
Municipal Commissioners, after careful consideration of the subject, did rot 
recommend any change in the formation of the Board. 
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Destruction of crops in certain villages in Manikganj 
by annual floods. 

124. Babu JOCENDRA NATH ROYs (a) Is the Hon’ble the Mem- 
ber ill charge of the Department of Irrigation aware that crops in the 
villages of Baldliara, Charigram, Jamsa, Sararia, Kumulli, Alkharia, 
Durlabdi and Basta in the jurisdiction of thana Singair (Dii^cca) ; tjie 
villages of Kalia, Dhashar, Ahiilia, Aynapur, Tilli, Beki-nail, Ulail, 
Silimpur, Tutiati, Baraigi, Tulainda, Akashi, Kapshail, Hatkora, Andi- 
bari, Ilajijiore, arid Kiirikahonia in thana Saturia (Dacca); and the 
villages of Paiilia (Oazaria), Toyra, Boichal, Noakhanda, Poral, 
Outpara, Taradona, Kaitra, Baitra and Baigha in thana Manikganj 
(Dacca) aie annually destroyed by fliyid? 

(h) If so, will theHon’hle the MeinlwM’ he pleased to state what steps, 
if any, (xovernmetit are taking to remedy this state of affairs? 

(r) If it is jiroposed to take remedial measures, is the Hon’ble the 
M(‘mlK‘r considering tin* desirability of first making inquiries into the 
matter? 

(d) Is the Hon’hh' the Member aware of the fact that certain persons 
from the abovementioned villages, wlio have siiffeied very heavily, have 
left their houses and migrated to Assam? 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of IRRIGATION (the 
Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burcfwan)j (a) Dut of the ;I5 

villages referred to, there ai’e only 15 that aie liable to inumhition dur- 
ing high flood by the spill water of the Dhaleswari, but this does not 
destroy the [jaddv, m hich is the princifial cro]> grown in the localitv, 
though jute and tlie sparsely giowii aman crojis aii* sometimes damaged 
wfien (he flood happims to come in eailier than usual. 

{!)) and (c) No i^unedial imsisures hav(‘ been taken on a large scale, 
but a canal was dug through the (lazoria /u7^v(*ar hefow last, which has 
impnoaMl the lands of some of th(‘ villages. 

(d) No. 


Ganga Sagar pilgrims, their embarkation and disembarkation.* 

125. Babu JOGENDRA NATH ROY: («) Is the Hou’hle the 
Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self-Government 
awr.re — « . 

(/) that for the last two years, the pilgrims going to Ganga Sagar 
from Calcutta are being. made to embark frojii the Surinam 
Dei)ot, about six miles away from the Indi.iu .town; 

(tt) that prior to their embarkation, these pilgrims stay in Cal- 
cutta, the sadhus amongst them collecting alms froin the 
congested Barabazar quarters; 
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(Hi) that these pilgrims are allowed to disembark in Calcutta; and 

(tv) that the said pilgrims are put to iucouvenience bv being com- 
pelled to go to the Surinam DeinM, where tliere are no ade- 
quate shed accommodation, no public conveyances, no 
bazar and no proi)er sanitary arrangements? 

(h) Are the Government considering the desirability of taking steps 
so !hat the steamers carrying pilgrims to *Ganga Sugar be allowed to 
leave with passengers from Calcutta as before, and Unit tin* Ilowiah 
Bridge be oi>ened on the day of their embarkation for, say, two hours 
to allow them to pass? 

The Hon’ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: {a) (/) Since 
1919 till pilgrims desiring to visit. Ganga Sugar mchi have tnnbarkt'd 
from near the Surinam Deinit. Formerly they used to embark fiom 
various jetties on different parts of the river front auditor several days 
before they embarked, hundreds of sadlnts and otlnus used to eanij> out 
on the Strand Koad and in other places not provided with suitahh^ eon- 
veniences in the form of shelter, water-sui>pty or latrine accommoda- 
tion. The lack of necessary conveniences and the ignorance of many of 
these i^eople •resulted in most insanitary conditions, endangming tlie 
health of the poimlation of the city and of persons fre(iuenling tlie shi|>- 
ping and jetties, etc. When the pilgrims embarked from various ]>i)int!^ 
it was impossible to carry o;it efficient medical insp<*c1 ion, a mb tlu‘ 
embarkation of persfms suffering from cholera and other infectious <liH- 
ease could not l>e prevented. Th<‘ results of this are reflected in the 
cholera mortality figures of (^alcutta for the first five we(‘ks of the 
years 1918 and 1919, resjKM tively, which aggn'gated ami 859. Th(‘ 
average number of cholera deatlis in (5ilcutta for tin* same ixoaod dur- 
ing the two years 1920 and 1921, viz., 100, is only about half what it 
Was for 1918 and 1919. Ihis lesult is undoubtedly dm* in huge measure 
to the piecautiouii adopted in (connection with the mfla, including the 
embarking of the pilgrims* from one camping ])lace and the careful 
medical insi)ecti()ii both of pilgrims and the steamers, which is ]K.ssible 
in the present circumstances. 

(ih) Trior to embarking many of the pilgrims no doubt stay in (5 j 1. 
cutta in Imlging houses, serais and other jdaces. This cannot be ])re- 
vented, but it has been minimised by the luovision of tiie camjang jdace 
at Surinam Depot, which is frequented by many of them, irnduding- v(‘ry 
large nui^'bers of sadJnis wlm would otherwise throng the congested 
thoroughfares and endanger the health of the city. 

(Hi) Pilgrims retifrning from Ganga Sugar are allowed to dis- 
embark at the Outram and other ghats, provided only that th(‘re is no 
cholera and othei infectious disease among them, while any steamer with 
cases of infection aboard is' detailed at Surinam Depot for removal of 
the sick. All steamers returuing from the mela are obliged to reixTrl 
their condition as regards health to the Port Health Officer l>ofore being 
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allowed to disembark the pilgrims. The results of the Tnilas of 1920 
and 1921 have proved the value of these measures in protecting the 
health both of the pilgrims themselves and of the residents of the city. 

{iv) It is not admitted that the present arrangements involve much 
inconvenience to pilgrims. It is impossible to give house accommmoda- 
tion to all the pilgrims, either at Surinam Depot or in Calcutta itself, 
but there is considerable accommodation Available and excellent arrange- 
ments for women in particular are provide<l. It is not a fact that proper 
sanitary arrangements are not made. The Kidderpore bazar, again, 
is within easy reacli, and the Kidderpore tram service covers the greater 
part of the distance between the centre of Calcutta and the Surinam 
Depot. A ferry service was also arranged this year to convey pilgrims 
from the Howrah side of the river to the depot. 

{h) Goverunjent are satisfied that the present arrangements in the 
interests of j)ublic health, both as regards Calcutta and the pilgrims 
themselves, are a gnvat improvement on those which were made pre- 
viously, and they are not j)repared to allow steamers to embark Ganga 
Sagar pilgrims from the Calcutta jetties. 


Ariadah Feeder Road. 

126. Mr. BUOY PR08AD SINGH ROY; (a)^Has the attention of 
the Hon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment been drawn to the condition of the Ariadah Feeder Hoad under 
the Kamarhati municipality and to the inconvenience it is causing to 
the traffic, and ilic damages suffered by some of the rich owners of garden 
houses, oil that load? 

{h) Is the Hon’ble the Minister aware that the authorities of the 
Kamarhati municipality were repeatedly approached by the people 
interested in the improvement of the Ariadth Feeder ^oad, but nothing 
has l)een done to repair it properly? 

The Hon’ble Sir SURENDRA NATH BANERJEA; {a) Yes. 

{h) The Chairman of the municipality reports that a portion has 
already been repaired and that the remainder will be repaired later. 


Virulent diseases breaking out on the banks of the river Bhagirathi 
when at its lowest ebb. 

127. Raja MANILOLL 8INCH ROY: Is the Hon^ble the Minister 
in charge of the Deiiartment of Tiocal Self-Government aware that when 
the river Bhagirathi is at its lowest ,ebb every year, cholera and other 
I’lrulent diseases break out, affecting the people living on the banks of 
the river, notably at Katwa, Nabadwip, Kalna and Santipur? 
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The Hon*ble Sir 8URENDRA NATH BANERJEA: A note sub- 
mitted by the Director of Public Health on the subject is laid on the table. 


Note referred to in the reply to unstarred question No. Iil7. 

The following statement shows the ajj^regate ^leaths from cholera in towns and 
thtnas of the Murshidabad, Nadia, Burdwan and Hooghly districts bordering upon 
the Bhagirathi river for each month during the quinquennial period 1916 — 20: — 


January 

... 877 

May 

... 1,702 

SepKMnbtT 

336 

February 

642 

J line* 

... 605 

OclobiT 

418 

March 

... 2,616 

July 

... 468 

Novt'iuber 

... 1,246 

April 

... 4,338 

August 

... 380 

Utcember 

... 1,!I72 


It will be seen that the deaths from cholera along the Bhagirathi are generally 
in marked excess in the seven months November to May mid relatively much 
reduced in the period June to October. The aggregates of monthly cholera deaths 
for five years in the municipalities named, viz., Sanlipur, Naliadwip, Kalna and 
Katwa, also support this view, as may be seen from the figures given below. — 


Total of cholera deaths in the Jive years 1916 — 20 


.January 

42 

May 

34 

September 

8 

• 

February 

39 

June 

32 

October 

16 


March 

... ^ 168 

July 

10 

November 

86 


April- 

... 189 

August 

16 

December 

194 



The percentage of the total cholera mortality occurring in each month for the 
towns and thana areas abutting on the Bhagirathi works out as follows : — 


Four towns 


January 

.?. 6-4 

^ May 

40 

Sept ember 

3 

February 

60 , 

June 

40 

October 

19 

March 

... 21 6 

July 

1 2 

November 

... 10'9 

April 

... 17 8 

August 

1 9 

December 

... 24 9 


Thana areas 


January 

6-6 

May 

... 10-9 

September 

2<l 

Febraary 

41 

June 

8 2 

October 

2-6 

MarAi 

... 16 8 

J*uly 

... • 3 0 

November 

8 0 

April 

... 27-9 

t 

August 

2-6 

December 

... 12 7 


An examination of the river levels shows that the Bhagirathi begins to rise in 
May and falla in October, reaching its lowest level about March and April. It will 
thus be seen that the views of the questioner are substantially correct. An inter- 
esting and very important fact has bein brought to light while preparing tl^pse 
figures, vi*., that, generally speaking, cholera travels upstream against and not 
with the current. 
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The question will serve a very useful purpose by calli^ attention to the fact 
that cholera prevalence reaches its minimum during the wet season, viz., the period 
June to October. 

It would thus appear that conditions are then most unfavourable to the spread of 
the disease, and that by the adoption of timely measures against the infection not 
later than September, virulent epidemics can be prevented. The Director of Public 
Health claims that the success which has attended preventive measures in Howrah 
and IMyniensingh districts, even f.i the m*st adverse circumstances, proves conclu- 
sively that in any part of the province cholera can be brought speedily within con- 
trol, by district health officers aided by a small staff and at a very small expense. 


Communications in the Khulna district. 

128. Babu HEM CHANDRA NASKER: Has the attentioTi of the 
Hon ’hie Ihe Minister in ('harg“e of the Department of Local Self-Dovern- 
ment heiMi drawn* to llie unsatisfactory condition of the means of com- 
munication in the sadar subdivision of Khulna with its outlying posts, 
viz., thana Terokhada to the north and thana Paikgacha to the south? 

The Hon’ble Sir SURENDRA NATH BANERJEA: The District 
Magistrate of Khulna reports that it is a fact that communication with 
Terokhada and Paikgacha is difficult owing in the former case to the 
large hil aiea which surrounds it, and in the latter case to the numerous 
striainis and I'liaJa in the locality. 

Idieie is, hoW(*ver, a direct daily steamer service from Khulna to 
Paikgaclia, and from Khulna to (diagladah, a distance of six miles 
from d'ei'okhada. There is also a direct steamer service from Khulna 
to five or six of tin* more imjxirtant places in central and north Paik- 
gacha, and to Gazirhat, which is a most important trade centre in 
Tercdvliada thana. 

Gommunicut ion with south Ihiikgacha is unsatisfactory owing to the 
fact that this area being reclaimed Sunderbans land, suffers more parti- 
cularly from the difficulties did.ailed in the first paragraph of this I'cpi'rt. 
It is, however, satisfactory to note that the district board has taken 
up the woik of road construction in both these thanas, and though 
funds will not admit of a comph*t(‘ network of roads in areas where the 
normal means of communication has always been by boat, it can still 
be confidently antiid]>uted that sensible iraiirovements w’ill be effected 
in the, near future. 


Government and temporarily settled estate in Noakhali 
and Tippera. 

129. Maharaja KSHAUNI8H CHANDRA ROY Bahadur; {a) Will 
the Hon’ble the Memlier in charge of the Department of Revenue (Land 
Rih^enue) be pleased to state the number of (i(*vernment and temporarily- 
settled estates in the districts of Tippera and Noakhali, which were 
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brought under the settlement of hind revenue during the district settle- 
ment operations of those districts? 

(h) Will the Hon’hle the Meinher he pleased to lay on the table a 
statement showing the amount of rent-roll before such revision and after 
such revision, and the iiercentage of increase in the amount of land- 
revenue effected? 

•(c) Will the Hon’ble the Member be |>leased to state tin* rate of 
enhancement granted under section 105 of the llengal I'toiaiicx Act to 
the landlords of piTinanently setth‘d areas in those two districts? 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of REVENUE | LAND 
REVENUE] (the Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan); 

{a) Government estates — Tippeia*, 03; Noakhali, 3S. Teniporaril^ - 
settled estates — Tippera, 14; Noakhali, 27. 

(b) Figures for rent-roll or assets are not readily available', jind in 
temporarily settled estates the increase in revenue may not lu' jiroport lon- 
ate to increase in assets, as part of the increase may be due to a reduc- 
tion in the profits of settlement-hohh'rs. The ri'veniK' Ix'fore revision 
of the abovtj^estate was Us, 2,74,634 and after revision Its. 4,12.270. 
The increase in revenue is 50 per cent. Of this, 21 jicr c(‘nt. is ascnlx'd 
in the annual reports to increase of area and e.xtension of (‘ultivat ion and 
29 })(‘r ei'Tit. to the enhancement of the rates for cultivati'd lands. 

(c) Cases under section 185 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, disjmsed of 
in the district settlements, raised the rents of raiyats and tcnuri'-hohhM's 
by 21 per cent. Of this, 5 })er cent, was ascribed to ext(‘nsion of cultiva- 
tion and 10 per cent, to enhancement of rate. 

It m‘ay be noted that whilst the cases under section 105 in ])oj-ma- 
nently settled estates mainly apjH'rtain to full> develojK'd aieas in Tijipera 
and Noakhali, tlu* Government estat(*s which cont ributcvl the larger part 
of the increase in revenue are on th(‘ soutlu'rn fringe of the disiric.t of 
Noakhali where land has •I’ecently been reclaimed. 

• 

Cadre of Bengal Civil (Executive) Service. 

130. Mr. BUOY PR08AD SINGH ROY: (a) AVill the Hon’ble the 
Member in charge of the Appointment Department be ph*aH(‘.d to state 
what decision has been arrived at by the Government regarding the 
increase gf the cadre of the B^uigal Oi\u'l Service (Executive Branch) as 
indicated in the Government re.solution No. 1040 A. — D., dated liie 2lHt 
June, 1920? 

(6) Have the Government considered the desirability of tilling up such 
increase of cudre wholly from the ranks of the Subordinate Givil Service? 

(c) Are the Government c-onsidering the desirability of filling up a 
certain percentage of the appointments, to be madi* to the proposed 
Income Tax Department, from the Subordinate Civil Service? 
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(d) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased ifo state when the^ selec- 
tion grade for the Subordinate Civil Service will be filled up ? 

(e) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state whether the 

suggestions of the Subordinate Civil Service Association regarding 
the matter submitted to Government in the form of a resolution have been 
or will be taken into consideration in making such selection? ^ 

(/) Will the PfoTi’hle the Member be pleased to state the principle 
which will be followed in filling in the selection grade? 

(g) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state whether pro- 
motion to the higher grade will be made from Sub-Deputy Collectors 

who have reached a salary of Its. 300 or upward ? 

*» 

(h) If any such promotions are made, what will be the place of the 
promoted officers jn the ranks of the Deputy Collectors? 

(i) Will the Hon’ble the Member be pleased to state whether in case 
the future recruitment to the Bengal Civil Service is made by competitive 
examination it is in the contemplation of Government to safeguard the 
interests of the Sub-Deputy Collectors in the matter of promotion ? 

(;) Are the Government considering the desirability of allowing 
Sub-Deputy Collectors to sit for the examination, condoning the age- 
IhnitP 

(k) If so, does the Hon’ble the Membei* consider Jt desirable to call 
for the opinion of the Subordinate Civil Service Association on the sub- 
ject before a final decision is arrived at? 

The Hen’ble Sir HENRY WHEELER: (a) The question of an 
increase in the cadre of the Bengal Provincial. Service (Executive 
Branch) is still under consideration. 

(h) This question does not at present arise. 

(c) Officers of the Subordinate Civil Service will be eligible for 
appointment to the new Income Tax Department when it has been sanc- 
tioned, but it is not proposed to reserve a percentage of the appointments 
for that service. 

(d) The selection grade will be filled up shortly. 

(e) The resolution will be duly considered. 

(/) The selection grade will be reserved for those officers who have 
proved themselves thoroughly efficient Silb-Deputy Magistrates and 
Sub-Deputy Collectors. 

(g) and (h) These matters are under consideration. 

(t) It is proposed to retain the system of filling 35 per cent, of the 
vacancies in the Bengal Civil Service b^ promotion. 

(f) This question is under consideration. 

(k) No. 
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131. Babu RI8HINDRA NATH 8ARKAR: Will the HoD'ble th« 
Minister in charge of the Department of Education be pleased to state — 

(i) whether it is a fact tliat the present incumbent of the Chair 

in Botany, with special reference to Agriculture, in Calcutta 
University received no training in that subject in a foreign 
country, to which he was sent by the Calcutta University, 
through the Sir Rash Behary Ghosh Endownment Fund; 
and 

(ii) whether it is a fact that no work on Botany, with special 

reference to Agriculture, is being carried on by him? 

iriNI8TER in charge of DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION (the 
Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Miner): The University has informed Government 
that — 

(i) It is not true that the present incumbent of the Chair in Botany 
with reference to Agriculture has not received training in his subject 
in a foreign country. He received training in Berlin in methods of 
physiological investigation under Professors Haberlandt and (hitenburg, 
in Mycology under Professors Reinhardt and (Haussen, in I’lant- 
breeding under Professor Corj’ens, which are the principal lines in 
which Botany, can Ke apjdied to Agriculture. Dr. Agliarkar further 
visited the plant-breeding institutions in (himbridge (Professor Biffen) 
and Merton in Surrey (Professor Bateson) as well as the Rothampstead 
farm during his stay in England. 

(ii) Professor Agliarkar is at present engaged in organising the 
teaching of Botany in the University, which is an essential preliminary 
to all applied work. The absence of a farm for experimental plant- 
breeding makes it impossible for him to carry on any ex^Kiriments in 
this direction at present. ‘ As soon as«a farm becomes available, ho pro- 
poses to devote himself to this work. 

13 m. Babu DEVI PR08AD KHAITAN: (a) Will the Hon’ble 
the Member in charge of the Department of Commerce be pleased to 
say whether the Government are aware that since the 23rd January, 1922, 
only 20 wagons are supplied at the Sulkea Salt galas for carriage of 
salt by all the Railways to mufa'hsal stations ? 

(h) Are the Government further aware that this is the beginning 
of the busiest season when at least 100 wagons are required daily to 
cope with the demand ? 

(c) Are the Government further aware that as a result of the 
recent Railway strike and the ^subsequent short supply of wagons 
arrevfl in delivery have accumulated to a large extent? 
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(d) Are the Government further aware that (.as a result of the com- 
bined effect of the Railway strike and the subsequent short stlpply of 
wagons there has arisen a great scarcity of such an essential article as 
salt in the mufassal as is manifested by the recent considerable rise in 
price ther(‘()f at the consuming centres? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to — ^ 

(?) state the reasons for the continuance of the short supply of 
wagons; and 

{ii) take immediate steps to ensure an adequate supply thereof to 
relieve the situation ? 

MEMBER in charge of DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE (the 
Hon’ble Mr. Kerr): (a) The nunll>er of wagons loaded at the Sylkea 
Salt (jolaa fioni ‘tin* 2drd to 31st January was as follows: — 

23rd— 20; 24th— 20; 25th— 18; 2Gth— 18; 27th— 20; 28th— 46; 

29th— 43; 30th— 40; and 31st— 20. 

(h) Yes; though 80 is the maximum number of wagons that can 
be handled in one day in th(‘ j)resent condition of the (jola fading. 

(c) Yes. 

{d) It has been us(H‘rtained from inquiries made in important centres 
in the Tresidency (('.g., Calcutta, Burdwjtn, Birbhiyn, Midnapur, Bang- 
pur, Ilooghly, Ihinkuia and Dinajpur) that the retail price of <’ommon 
salt has not gone uj) recently. In fact in Aliji^u'e, Chetla, Howrah, 
SeramiK)re, the rate is slightly lower than formerly. Only Bankura 
has rejmrted that th(‘ ndail piice has gone up since May last. 

(c) (?) Th(‘ leason for the continuance of short supply of wagon is 
that the demand for wagons throughout the country is very heavy and 
at tlie time to which tlu‘ (piestion has reference, the .East Indian Bail- 
way was very short of wagons owing to othl&r Bailway failing to retuni 
empties in sufticieiit numbers. The Director of Wagon Interchange 
has asked other Railways to return empties to the East Indian Rail- 
way with the utmost exjiedition and the position js now said be 
somewhat easier. 

{ii) The East Indian Railway states that it has taken all possible 
steps to (d)tain more wagons, and if the return of empties continues to 
be satisfactory the traffic at tiny salt gol^s will be cleared. ^ 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT (Babu Surentfra Nath Ray): A sup- 
plementary ballot for fresh resolutions of which notice has been received, 
will be held in the committee room on the 13th instAnt. These fresh 
resolutions Vill be placed at the bott 9 m of the present list. The resolu- 
tions already balloted for, will maintain their present position till the 
end of the session, that is, till the end of March. 
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Resolutions 

(under the rules for the discussion of matters of general public interest). 

Salary of members of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Mauivi RAFI UDDIN AHMED: I mo^e that this m'oin- 

inAids to the Government that tlie salary of the memhers of the Benpil 
('ivil Service, Executive Brancli, wh(» liad not 1o undei>ro any proha- 
iionary period, I>e so calculated as <o exclude the two years’ prohalionary 
|>eriod in the scale of reor‘»*anisation, so that the> inav he considered to 
have been entitled to get Rs. p(*r month from the date of tluMr < i)n- 
tirinatiou ir]'es]>e(‘tive of the leriyt^j of actual sefvice ien<l(‘ied iii the 
service before the date of such confirmation.” 

At the very outset, T Ix'g to state, for the infonn[>tion of the iikmu- 
l)ers of this Council, that T do not hold any brief for any of the district 
or deputy magistrates for movnig this nvsolution. This n'scdiition 
rtHjuires a little explaniftion. Some of my frietjds in this Council think 
that by my moving this resolution, Gov(‘rnmer»t will b(‘ reijuired to spend 
more for tlo^i.ay (jf (le})uty ma^'stiates and sub-deputy magistrates in 
some cases, but I thi?ik otluM'wise. The lesoliition covei's tln^'c classes 
of cases — (1) Ilirect recruitment from other departments to tin* then 
lowest grade of Rs. 200 ]>er month, (2) direct recruitment to the grade 
of Rs. 200 or Rs. ‘^0 per month, and (d) r<M*ruitnient to the giiuh* of 
Rs. 200 or R^. 200 a month from the Subordinate Executive Stu’vici*. 

It is an accepted princijdo in all schemes <d reorganisation that one 
liigher in the existing list at 'the time of oig*anisa1 ion never gets 
pay less tlian that of aaw one lower in the list. This ])rinciple has also 
been accepted by Government in the Circular letter No. 2dSH-2r>0(S A.l). 
of the A])pointment Deyjart nuuit , issue<l i?i the name of the (Tief Secie- 
tary to all Deputy Magistrates and Dt^puty (Ndhs tois on 10th Aug\ist, 
1920. In practice, howeveif it is found that by non-obseiva nee of the 
above principle, some officers, though lower in the list, have got incre- 
ments in the time-s(;ale of pay before thcKse who are higher in the list. 
To avoid any charg'e of partiality I 'have taken up four concrete in- 
stances, one Hindu, one Muhammadan, one Native* Christian and the 
other a Christian, to show how injustice has bei‘n done in the Civil 
List. First of all, T shall tak(‘ up the case of Atul (’handra jhiha, 
No. 04, in. the Civil List for 1921. 1’his offifcr has Id years’ service; 
he is dra^fing a pay of Rs. TTIO a mofith, while the man next beh>w 
him, Mr. H. L. Fell, who is No. fib, has .‘served 1 9 years fi months, and 
he also is drawing Rs. 700, Now 1 must say that according it) the 
principle which is -enunciated in the circular above mentinnwl, Babu 
Atul Chandra Guha is entitled to Rs. 700 k'cause the man next below 
him also gets Rs. 700. The sarad principle has been violated in tlie 
case of persons who are just 'above/ Babu Atul Chandra Guha. In 
Nosf 60 to 63, I find Babu Narendra Kumar Sen and Babu Hari Charaii 

44 
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Boee and all these officers have longer service — ^fbout 16 or 17 years, 
hut they are still drawing Rs. 650; they are longer in service and they 
are higher in the list than Bahu Atul Chandra Guha; so this principle 
has not been followed in the case of these 13 persons. 

Then I take up the case of Maulvi Akram-uz-Zaman Khan, No. 136. 
Here also I find that in the case of 135 and 136, they have been see- 
ing for 15 and 14 years, and they get Rs. 600, where the men above 
them are drawing Rs. 550. Then take the case of Mr. A. G. Allison, 
No. 164. Here you find this gentleman drawing Rs. 600, whereas the 
meTi above him are drawing Rs. 500. Therefore, I find there is dis- 
content among these officers, because they are higher in ‘the list, but 
are drawing less ]>ay; they are even linger in service and get less pay. 

The Ministerial and Menial Officers * Salaries Committee’s recom- 
mendation is that one higher in the list should not get less pay than 
one lower in the list. In some cases one of the two conditions of con- 
firmation, as laid down in the Government resolution No. 3281 A., 
dated 14th A])ri], 1620, namelv, passing of departmental examination, 
has been waived, and some officers, though they failed pass the 
departmental examination, still they have been given higher pay, while 
those who are longer in the service are not given higher pay. Equity 
demands tliat the other (‘onditio'i of two years’ service should be waived 
in cases where actual confirmation took place earlier, and officers by 
their meritorious work and good service have already been placed 
above and were enjoying a higher position for several years. An 
officer whose promotion was accelerated for good work should draw on 
the time-scale the same pay wdiich the officer next below him 
draws. It might be said in reply that officers who had lost promotion 
or place should not have ordinarily got the pay they are getting and 
have been shown a favour which does not apply in the cale of the 
officers covered by the resolution. But when Government in their 
graciousnesH forgot all past disabilities and bad work, it is very hard 
if they decide to forget all past distinctions and good work of officers 
who had the good fortune to be specially considered in the past but 
have been sunk into oblivion now. c 

The effect of the present arrangement would be that lots of officers, 
who were junior in the list before, would become senior to these 
adversely affected for no fault of theirs. This would seriously ham- 
per their future prospects in getting’ special appointments, ' such as 
subdivisional charges; appointments to the selction grade and listed 
posts. Even if the present Government declare that this would not 
happen, that would not bind down later Governments, and naturally they 
would first consider the claims of officers of higher pay for these appoint- 
ments. It has already been widely rumoured, with what truth I can- 
not say, that promotion to selection grade and listed appointments will 
haehaade from amongst officers drawing Rs. 700 per month. Taking a 
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confute instance, No. 1 p 69 in the list would get Rs. 700 within about 
3 years, Vhen No. 128 would be getting about Rs. 550. But in spite of 
a difference of 41 places, the former will have the earlier chance of being 
considered for a selection grade or a listed post. This is hardly fair. 

Reorganisation is meant to ameliorate the conditions of all. It 
should not be so effected as to seriously hamper the future prospects of 
several deserving officers. There is hardly any doubt that this state of 
things would produce serious discontent amongst officers who, all who 
know will admit, bear the main burden of mufassal administration which, 
in recent times, have giown ininh more onerous than before. 

It has been laid down in the letter of the Chief Secretary referred to 
above that the length of service in each case has been calculated from 
the date of entry into service, whether as a substantive or substantive 
pro tempore officer or as a probationer. It is, however,* going against 
facts and the principle of justice and equity, to consider officers who 
actually worked with full jJowers from the beginning and liad previous 
resiwnsible service — though in other departments —and most of wliom 
rendered the same nature of service in the subordinate executive ser- 
vice, as probaffoners. To consider officers confirmed as probationers 
and to render them liable to ]mt in 2 years of imaginary service before 
allowing them pay of Rs, 300 is going against facts. Tin* oi)eration of 
the principle laid down in the Iqtter seriously affects the career of not 
less than 71 members* of the service, and it cannot be said that thci 
resolution is moved in the interests of a small microscopic minority. A 
differentiation should have been made of “ substantive,” “ substantive 
pro tempore , probationary ” service. These facts were fully con- 
sidered for each individual officer at the time of adjusting his position 
in the cadre and again and again, after each officer passed his depart- 
mental test. It is an anomaly that after 7 or 8 years, all these iKJsi- 
tions should be alteicvl and ofljcers above and senior in the list will be 
allowed less pay than admittedly junior officers below them in the list. 

By this arrangement a meritorious officer will suffer for no fault of 
his and in fact as no less than 71 officer^> are affected, in the interest of 
the wholft service, this grievance should be removed as soon as possible. 
It is certainly possible to give every individual case due consideratif.n 
and to retain the existing order of seniority. An officer below has 
nothing to say, where one above him is given a higher rate or even his rate 
of pay. • 

A sub-deputy magi8tr|ite of 15 years’ service will be enti fleet 
draw Rs. 350 and now if he is promoted to a deputy magistrateship M 
has to undergo a .probationary period again and will only draw 
l(s. 250 to Rs. 300. In some. other departments, the Police •Dej^art- 
iient, the Public Works Department,* these grievances have been con- 
sider^; so I appeal to the Govemriient to consider this matter sei^OU^R^ 
and to Endeavour to make its officers contented. 

44 a 
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Nawabazada K. M. AFZALp Khan Bahadter: I beg to accord m:y 
whole-hearted support to the resolution just moved by my dbileague 
Mr. Rafi Uddin Ahmed, and in doing so I would observe that no greatei 
injustice could be done than to compel these hard-worked officers oj 
Government, who rise simply by dint of their merit from a subordinatf 
to a higher position, to undergo a period of probation which they hac 
already undergone. What is the object of this probationary pefiod: 
The object, no doubt, is, as would everybody admit, to let these officerf 
learn the rudiments of public administration and pass the re(iuisite test? 
in the shape of dei)artmental examinaiions. By the time the sub-deput> 
collector gets pi-omoted to deputy collectorship, he has not only passer 
his departmental examinations — winch by the way are the same both foi 
deputy and sub-deputj^ collectors — but has accjuired ex})erience of mosi 
of the important departments of the district office. It is certainly most 
unjust to make such tried officers of Government to undergo a fiirthei 
period of probation and thereby to keep them back in the race of life. 1 
should, therefore, think that sub-deputy colle*ctors promoted to deputy 
collectorships should at once start on Rs. 800 or any higher pay whicli 
he may be drawing at the time as sub-deputy collector. And this princi- 
jde should be applied to all deputy (‘ollectors promoted from sub-deputy 
(mllectOTships that are now in seivice with ]etrosj)e(*tive effect, i.e,, from 
the 1st December, 1019. This ])rinciple has already been observed by 
Government in another department, namely, the Bolice. A police 
inspector promoted to dej)uty superinteiidentship is at once allowed t( 
stait from Rs. 320, althougli ordinarily the initial pay of a deputy 
suj)erintendent of police is Rs. 200. 

CHIEF SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT (Mr. H. L. Stephenson): 

1 hope to be able to persuade the Council that this resolution is really 
the outcome of a niivsunderstanding of the inesent position. If I may go 
back a few years, up to 1899 officers were appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service as officiating officers^, and tliey iiad to lemain as officiating 
or on probation for as much as 8 years before they were confii'med, and 
the whole of that 8 years did nort, count for either leave or pension. In 
1899, with the sanction of the Government of India, they were ^allowed 
to count all their service for leave and pension after the first 2 years, even 
though they were not (‘onfirnied; they still had to wait until there was a 
vacancy before being confirmed, but their officiating service after the 
first 2 years was allowed to cbunt for 'leave and pension. ‘When they 
were once confirmed, at every grade there was ^practically an efficiency 
bar. Before a deputy magistrate was promoted from the eighth to the 
seventh or from the seventh to the sixth grade, all character reports were 
examined, and if they were not good enough, he was passed over. There- 
ffore, a deputy magistrate might be^^kept back for a very long time ; even 
if he was sufficiently well-reported on to be promoted, still he might have 
to wait for a vacancy in the grade above him for some years. This has 
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now been altered nnder^the new time-scale. The orders of the Secretary 
of Stat#are that the Bengal Civil Serivce will have no probationary grade ; 
an officer is appointed now to be a member of the Bengal Civil Service 
at once, and the whole of his service counts for leave and pension. It is 
not correct to say that an officer on confirmation receives Ks. ;^0() and 
that, therefore, the first two years is only a probationary grade. The pay 
of Ibe service, begins on Rs. 250; an officer in his second year draws 
Rs. 275 but only if he has passed the lower standard examination. An 
officer in his third year draws Rs. 300 but only if he has j)assed (be higher 
standard. There is no probationary grade. He is on ]>robation for the 
first two years, that is to say his work is under approval, bul be is a full 
member of the Service, from the very beginiiing. The pay does not 
range from Rs. 300 to Rs. 700 with a probationary grade, bui it runs 
from, Rs. 250 with a stipulation that no offu'cr can draw nioje than 
Rs. 250 before he has passed his lower standard, and not more than 
Rs. 275 till he has passed tbe higher standard. 

The second order laid'down by the Seendary of State is that in bring- 
ing men on to the time-scale, we are to treat tbem as if tbal time-scale 
had been in tfect at the time they joined the seivice, as if tbe present 
rules had been in force then. That being so, that does away (uitirely 
with tbe old rule about 2 years’ service not counting for leave and jxMJsion., 
An officer now is entitled, wbenever he was apjK)inled, to count the \\bole 
of his service for lea#e and peitsion from the date be joined, wlodber be 
joined 19 year's ago as a probationer or in an officia(i])g appointment; 
it all counts. The result of this is that in a.ssigning a place in tbe tinH‘- 
scale to an officer, we are bound to go back to tbe dale be joined tbe 
servhte, and that is, I think, the reason for the various anomalies the 
mover has pointed out. A sub-deputy magistrate, when ]>romoted to 
the Provincial Service as soon as he is confirmed, counts the whob* of bis 
service. He may , have been confirmed on the same day as a liominee 
appointed by direct nomination or by competitive examination, but the 
nominee will have done 2 years’ service before he was confirmed. ’I’bese 
2 years now count ; therefore he has 2 years more service in tin* Bengal 
Civil gervice than the promoted sub-deputy, and that is the reason foi- 
the anomaly that he comes on to tlje time-scab* neaily 2 years higher 
than the sub-deputy officer. It is not a case of hardshij) on the sub- 
deputy, but it is a case of righting a wrong done in the past to the man 
w.ho was dk-ectly appointed. In future there will be no such anomaly; 
all members who are appoint erf for service whetber by promotion or by 
direct nomination — as^ hope in future it will be by competitive ex- 
amii|,ation — will come on at the same time and will come on as full 
members of the service from the moment tliey are appointed, and will 
go through the time-scale until they get to the efficiency bars.* 

The mover has referred to wh^t we call the next below ” rule whicili 
has Jbeen applied in certain cases, and possibly this may be a reason 
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for some of the misunderstanding. There are certain cases whdri 
officers have been appointed to the Provincial (hvil Servio% not 
the bottom of the service, but in the fifth or fourth grade for epecia 
reasons. It would obviousl}^ be unfair to take into' account in fixing 
.his pay in the time-scale, only the actual length of service, because foi 
special reasons he was put originally in a higher place in the service 
in these special cases we have adopted the “ next below ^^rule and ^vei 
the pay on the time-scale that is drawn by the man next below him 
But the “ next below rule only applies where there were specia 
reasons for putting a man into the service at a higher stage than th< 
bottom. There may be some other Reasons for the particular instancei 
which the mover has given. T shall be happy at any time, if he wil 
bring me the list, to explain to him the individual cases. I have noi 
got the list with me here, but one other reason responsible for the anomaly 
which has beetf pointed out, is that there are still two efficiency bars 
which we have under the present rules. We, in the past, have hac 
some six or seven efficiency bars, and when^ a man has been passet 
over for promotion from one grade to another, he has never regained thal 
position; he has always been below the man who passed above him 
That will be the same under the new rules, but there \i^l only be twc 
efficiency bars; if a man does not pass over tlie efficiency bar, he w'il 
not regain his place in the service. On the other hand, as regards tin 
past, in bringing the present members^ of the Service on to the time- 
scale we have wiped out all retarded promotion, 8nd we have adopted 
the principle that a man should be treated as if the rules at present 
in force had been in force when he w'as appoinied for service; there- 
fore, we have in tliese cases applied only two efficiency bars, one at 
12 and one at 18 years. 

1 hope 1 have heen able to make myself clear to the Council in a 
matter that is very technical and very difficult to (‘xplain, and rather hard 
to understand, hut if the mm^er wishes 1^:) have any further informa- 
tion on the subject, I shall be glad to give it to him. 

Mauivi RAFI UDDIN ASMED: After the explanation gpven, 1 
beg leave to withdraw my resolution. 

The resointion was then, by leave of the (Viuntil, withdrawn. 

#■ 

Mr. BUOY PR08AD SINGH ROV: Bai Mohan'Singh Bov 
Bahadur is absent and has asked me to move ihfi resolution and to read 
his speech. 

The tfEPUTY-PRESIDENT: I give you permission to move the 
fhsolution. Any speech you deliver, must be your own. I cannot 
allow you to read an absent member* s speech. 
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* 

^llfa SIJOY PR08AD 8INCH ROY! I iDove that “ this Council 
recommends to the Government that a committee of official and non- 
official members of this Council, with a non-official majority, be 
appointed to report on the increase of rate of the chaukidari tax or 
union rates, and the consequences that have arisen tiierefiom.” 

• I beg to draw the attention of the Hotse to an important fact which 
requires our careful suggestion only to help the administration in 
handling an extremely unpopular affair. Taxation in eveiy 
form is unpopular and before jts introduction it should be tested 
whether it exactly brings into the coffers of tlm State the amount 
it takes out of the pockets of the people. Another canon for taxation 
is that it should be introduced at 'the right moment with the little chance 
of opposition from the people's side. These are tlm only ways by w’hich 
a new taxation is ushered in and a strict eye is also kept 11) at it does 
not become unpopular either at the very beginning oi- just after its 
introduction. • 

Judging by the canons stated above, we find that the levying of the 
union rate# is not working well. I know, Sir, that to have Swaraj we 
have to begin from the cottage where the nation lives. Therefore, the 
introduction of the Village Self-Government A<‘t roused a ray of hyf)e 
in the minds of the educated classes and they w<‘](*ome(l it. But when 
experiment comn^nced, def)lorable news began to come in from many 
(quarters. • In introducing the Act we assmn(‘d that we shall get 
sufficient men to work at the helms. Now we find that we have to wuiit 
.still to train the leaders befoie we can introduce any potent refonns into 
the villages. 

I admit that a child who knows nothing should he taught 
the alphabets and any teacher can do that. As the Act works out in tin* 
the long run, ^ur failures will be our pillars of success, successful 
administrators of villag# affairs willVome out. But the time is not 
opjiortune for that kind of experiment. When the guardian has reason to 
expect opposition from the relatives, nay form, the home itself, 
is y; not his duty to appoint a teacher who will he able to properly 
guide the child and will always help him from falling into pitfalls. 

Now, we are Jiving in an era of political uni \st. Non-co-op(‘raiors 
are always on the look out to discredit the present system o{ Govern- 
ment. jFnion rates, it canngt he denied, have heenme extremely unpopu- 
lar partly on account of its injudicious methods of assessment and partly 
for its administratiion by inexperienced men larking the ability and 
morality of .a public man. 

During recent years union rates have increased very high. A man 
who paid previously annas 12 oijy per annum, according fo the.new rate 
has to pay Rs. 3 per annum or more. But the villages have not profited 
by the increase. Their sanitation and education are still in the same 
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deplorable condition. The improvement of sanitary condition, I admit, 
is very difficult, as it is next to impossibility to find any standard oi com- 
mon grievances of villagers and even when it is found out, sufficient mcrhey 
could not be had. The next difficulty is the lack of public spirit among 
the members of the village panchayets. It is often seen that money 
raised from a number of villages of one union is spent on the improve- 
ment of one particular vilhwge. This spending of money cannot Jj^e 
maintained on any ground whatsoever. The people can, of course, lodge 
a complaint to the magistrate, but this is not only expensive but at the 
same time troublesome also. 

These are the bare facts which I place for the consideration of the 
House. Unless, we can suggest a remedy peo])le will soon begin to listen 
to the charming voices of non-co-op<*Tation leaders. Already a great 
fuss was made by the non-co-opeiators in Contai and a great agitation was 
kept on foot whicli was (-aptained and financed by the Oopgress leaders. 
The (lovernment itself was forced to yield to their clamours and suspend- 
ed Ihe operations of the Act temporarily. The jicople of the district of 
Hirbhum are also doing the same thing. 

I beg to remind the House that the next weapon to be ^sed against 
the Government is civil disobedience, of which non-payment of taxes is 
the principal item. It is (uir duty not to give them any opportunity to 
approach the people to ])reach non-co-operaiion. It is a moral fight 
which we have to wage against them. The peoplg, it is naturally 
expected, will remain on the side of law and ordei*, so long tliey are not 
tempted to disobey the Government. Non-])aymept , of taxation is a 
great allurement which the ]>ariv from tlie ()p])(>si1e (‘amp can offer, but 
the allureTuent will be much more intensified when the taxes themselves 
will become unpopular and the natural tendency will lead a man to 
oi)pose them. 

Non-co-o])eration leaders have already selected “ pnion rates as 
the most unj)opular form of taxation as their fhrget. If they succreed in 
their endeavour, it is very natural thi^4 thhir victoiy will encourage them 
to work on for the next lauiel. Ilie people will also presumably listen 
to the victors. ^ 

I sum up, Sir, and beg to say that unless a remedy be found out it 
will be a serious thing for the Government as it will supply the non-(<)- 
operators wuth a handle to fight against the Government. My argument 
is that this is not the time for experiment of practical theories, specially 
those which have already become ufipopular. I, therefore, ask tKe House 
to appoint a committee to think out the ways andf means both for the 
method of assessment and for the rate and also for its successful working 
out. In doing this, it is .only useless to add, that we will do yeoman 
service both to the Government and to the country at large. 

8HAH 8YED EMDADUL HAQ moved that after the word 
' increase ’ the words ‘ or decrease ’ be inserted.^' 
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He delivered a speech in in support of his motion, the 

English translation of which is as follows: — 

The mover of the ordinal resolution has elaborately spoken in details, 
I think it will suffice only to say that in municipal towns the pay of the 
chaukidars is paid by the (iovcrnmcnt, but the burdtoi (jf pa\^in^- them 
in rural areas is on the village folk and this is a real hardship. So it is 
notfat all desirable to increase the cost of ^unions by enham ing the 
chaiikidari tax. In union board areas the post of a clerk has been 
created and for this, post and for other purposes the chaukidari tax has 
gone up. I. therefore, fully support the motion on ((uidition that in 
the committee to be formed there should Ix' some ex])ei ienced presidents 
and members of village boards to look alter the interest of the poor 
villagers. With these words, 1 eani('stl\ hope that m\ amendment 
will he accepted by the House. ^ 

Rai MAHENDRA CHANDRA MITRA Bahadur: The resolutif)!! is 
divisible into two portions — firstly, with legard to the appoirdment of a 
committee, and secondly, asking the committee to repoi t on th(‘ iiiciease 
of the rate of the chaukidari tax and the unicm iat(‘s. When the 
Village Self-ffovernment Act was passed, we thought tliat it was neces- 
sary that there should be an increase in tbe cbaukidaii rate in the sub- 
in’ban unions. It cannot be denied that tlu' rate has increased imnumscdy 
in various districts; so much i^o, that in Midnaj)or(‘ some of the unions 
refused to pa,v.the ia*x and the result was that there has been, as I under- 
stand, a communication to tbe union auth(»riti(‘s that the Act will cease 
to have operation there, 1 know from my personal expenVnce that in 
some unions the rate has been increased J(I0 p<‘r cent, ajid I know also 
that, even after the increase, the mor)ey so realised cannot be si)ent 
foi- tbe iniprov(‘m(*nt of the villages, ddu' mone\ thus ](‘alised is spcuit 
on the establishment charges, vtz., payment to the (haukidars, ]>,'iym''nt 
to the secretary, efcc., and milling, th(‘refoj'(‘, is hd’t for the im])i()\eim‘nt 
of the unions. So even after the increase of the rates we find that 
mdhing has beiui done in ttL<‘ sha])(‘ of improveitient of tin* localilicvs. 
The question remains whether the increase of the rate is iustified or not. 
Looking to the scojje of the Act, W(* find that al't(*i' tin* incr(‘a.sf‘ fh(‘rc is 
an appeal to the Magistrat(‘ and his decision is final, but theie has been 
a go'^d deal of dissatisfaction and discontent everywhere i^g.nding fhe 
manner in which the rate has been enhanced. It appears froifl the 
speech of jny fnend, the mov«r, that yi some cases civil dis<d>(*dicnce 
was preached. It is high time, therefore, that there should be an i?njuiry 
on the subject. The dtfficnitv which I find is, whether wc ougJit to have 
a roving committee from district to district, because in one district one 
union rate has beeh enforced and in another district another la^te ])as been 
imposed. So under the circumstances, there is some difficulty for the 
purpose of carrying out the object of the resolution, but in my humble 
opiiyon, it is necessary when there is so mnch dissatisfaction there is 
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a justification for making an inquiry on tke subject. If the matter ii 
entirely left to the district boards, the Chairmen of the district boardf 
may investigate the matter. I think that it would be rather difficult or 
the part of a committee, appointed in Calcutta, to make suggestions on th« 
various incidence of taxation in different districts, but at any rate, 1 
am for a report on the subject and I think that some inquiry should b« 
made into the complaint raised. I submit that I do support the re^olu< 
tion. 

Babu JOGENDRA NATH ROY: I had given notice of a resolutior 
on the union rate. I think if the Council accepts the resolution proposed 
by my friend, Rai Lalit Mohan Singh Roy Bahadur, my purpose may be 
served. I have, therefore, the pleasure in supporting the resolution. 

The Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, contains a provision 
by which the rate which a person may be liable, may become inordifiatelj; 
high. And I also proposed that the words to be protected ” should be 
added after the words “ circumstances and properties in section 38, 
Chapter V of the Act. The increase in the rates%as created difficulties in 
several places, and the situation in Contai in the Midnapore district assu- 
med actually alarming pro]X)rtions. I hope my friend, Rai Abinast 
Chandra Banerjee Bahadur will correct me if I am wrong in saying that 
Birbhum was also affected by the epidemic of non-payment of union 
rates. 

Under the circumstances, the whole matter requires reconsideration, 
I consider the village self-government the true foundation on whicl 
swaraj or self-government within the Empire should be built up, anC 
every care should be taken to make it popular. This purpose will be 
served by examining the condition and T hope the Council will agree tc 
the appointment of a committee as proposed by my friend, the mover ol 
the resolution. 

Raja MAN I LOLL SINGH ROY: Thetchaukidari portion of the 
union rate has not been enhance^ except for the higher prices of the 
materials for uniforms, etc. Tf anyone is recpiired to pay more in addi- 
tion, it is for the exp^nditun* for better water-supply, minor sanitation, 
maintenance and construction of village paths, free distribution oV medi- 
cine where there is no private or public charitable dispensary at hand, 
and for primary education within the union, over and above what is 
done "by the district board. All these are optional with the people 
themselves. The maintenance, of the major roads, including the local 
board roads, is paid for by the district hoards; so is the sinking of wells 
and excavating tanks. They are done by the district boards and are 
maintained from the district board funds. The union boards from theii 
own fund^ clear private tanks, cut jungles and loot after the village 
paths or roads and the village-drainu. The district boards augment the 
resources of the union boards by contributing according to section 46 
of the Village Self-Government Act and have in addition, in many 
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districtsj made over to them the incomes of the pounds and in special 
oase§ make grants for special works which they are not in a position 
to take up without such help. I wish the funds at the disposal of the 
district boards were adequate to help the union boards more. But 1 
am sorry to say that they themselves are verging on insolvency. It is for 
the good of the locality, the local people, through their own representa- 
yves in the union boards, levy union rates according to the circumstances 
of the people, exempting those who in their opinion are too p(K)r to i)ay 
6 annas in a year. Formerly, the people had to pay 10 per cent, on the 
chaukidari tax as collection charge, which was used to be paid to a 
functionary known by the name of collecting panchayet. Now, in the 
place of the ‘‘ collecting panchayet, a Secretary has come in, whose 
functions are multifarious, including the collection of the rates. In 
some districts, he is required to take training in agriculture and minor 
sanitation to make himself fit to be of any assistaiK*e to the President 
and to the union boards. lie also does the chTical work of the board. 
His paj" varies from Hs. 15 to 20 a month in difterent jdaces. And so 
long as men patriotic enough to work without remuneration are not 
forthcoming, we must have a paid man. It lies with the individual 
union boa^d to resort to self-taxation and any one may object to his 
own union board, if he thinks he has been wrongly assessed or any 
favouritism has been shown lo any one, the District Magistrate may* be 
approached. The chaukidari portion of the rate has not been increased 
except for the higher price of the uniforms, etc., and the union rate has 
been impdswl for the first time where union l)oard8 have been formed and 
for the benefit of the unioTis as mentioned before, by the representatives 
of the people. What T have said is from my humble knowledge of 
affairs, as a President of a chaukidari union for over 15 years, and a 
OhaiiTnan of a district board. 

I beg to add that I do not think that the officers of the (lovc^nment 
jmt pressure on, the union boards to tax more. If that be so, they should 
be warned iiot to do it. ^Thev should try to educate the peojde and not 
to force them to tax out of all j>Tt)ix>rtion to their income, elc. 

I think there may be some instance to pay more than an adequate 
sugi to the Secretary of the Union Boards out of all proportion to the 
money realised or work done by them and this should be deprecated, 
and the District Magistrates may be asked to see to this, as a pice 
added to the expenditure of .such a nature is a pice added to t^ie assess- 
ment on the villagers for nothing. 

MEMBER in charge of POLITICAL DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry WheelSr): We have had various examples during the 
last yeait Qf* the. somewhat pathetic belief of this Council in the effi- 
ciency of 'a committee as a solution for anything and everything, but 
with every wish to view ' sympathetically the various important points 
connected with village administration upon which speakers Tiave 
Vmched, I cannot biit think that this is an unfortunate instance in 
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which to ask for this remedy of a committee. Further ! must confess 
to even now being left in a state of soma uncertainty as to what pre- 
cisely the speakers want us to impiire into. As I have said, they have 
touched upon many interesting fejitiires of village self-government, 
§tnd have raised various points about which much has been, and could 
be, said and written. But I am still rather at a loss to know on what 
lines a' committee is to set ab^ut an inquiry and what infoi^nation th^y 
are to obtain which we do not already possess. 

Mr. Bij(vy Prosad Singh Boy has refeiTed toj the fact that the pro- 
moters of civil diso})edience liavc seized ii))on the union rate as a hope- 
ful field for spreading disorder, and that, unfortunately, is perfectly 
true. The movement has mad<‘ it<e1i' manifest, ])articular!v in Midna- 
])ore; but there is not miicli in that ijiio which a committee could 
inquire. We know g^Mnually wliat the facts are; we know that the 
noT)-co-o))ei‘afors round the districts s(‘ehing any giievances upon 
which an agitation can' l)e built. The extension of the union boards 
to Midnapore is a matter of recent date; the experiment was new and 
it was ])OHsihly carried through a littl(‘ liurnedly; therefore, there was 
every opjxmtunit y for suspi(*if)n a fid distrust to be engendered. The 
non-eo-o]ierator siuzml u])on tlu'se facts for a display of his^acties, and 
we have had some trouble, as the Fouficil is aware, culminating in 
ih'e withdrawal of tiu' notifications constituting some of tlu'se boards 
by my friend, Sir Surendfa Xath Banerjcni. These* are the facts, and 
there is little for a committee to inquire into Jibont thefti. As a sidelight 
on tin* tactics emplo\ed bv these thoronublv nnscruymlous persons. I 
may cite a small incident that was recently bi’onght tf) our notice. After 
staT’ting the agitatioTi some* of the non-co-operators seem to have got 
frightened as to the extent to which non-payment of faxes was syfieading; 
they cons(‘(in(‘ntlv tri(‘d to put the brake on, and told tlu' villagf'rs to ]>ay 
up their dues; to which tin* sim])le villagers replied, “Wlien ve subscudbed 
to the Swaraj Fund, you told us that we would not have /o pay any more 
taxes; aTid we do not iiitend to jiay any.’’ That is the sort of method 
that has been employc'd, and it ac'-oifuts for this unfortunate inovemeTit 
which has shown itself. 

Apart from that, and turning more to village administration:, a 
complaint has been made by Bai Mahendra (diafidra ^fitra Bahadur in 
particular of the fact that these village rates show a tendency to increase. 
For that# there may be various obvious reasons. As is well known, there 
are two rates, viz., the chaukidari rate av,d the union rate fqi* minor 
works of village improvement. As regards the chaukidari tax, the old 
maximum pay of ehaukidars was not inserted if; the A^illage Self- 
Government Act, and, therefore, it is possible under that Act, for 
ehaukidars to be paid at higher rates than before. We are all agreed 
that the pay of ehaukidars is inadequate in modern conditions; and its 
enhtlncement may have been resi>on8ible for a portion of this increase. 
There is another factor which may have led to a regrettable increase Jp 
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comifiled some fij^in os \\ liic hMoiio-hly show(*d about a threefold increase 
in prices, and that, of course, means more expenditure. Another possi- 
bility— thougrh not a likely one— is that the number of cliaukidars has 
increased with the growth of villages. Any of those factors may hay# 
been at work. The incidence of the ordinary union rale dej)ends entirely 
dki the amount of work which the village uSiion wishes to undertake. If it 
wishes to do nothing, it need not raise money; if it wants to do a great 
deal, then it must put itself in funds by the method of taxation. Hut 
presumably, then, it g(‘ts back foi the tasation tlu' InMudit of these 
improvements. 1 do not tliink that it is the cast', as Haja Manlilall 
Singh Roy rather seems to be afraid, that district officers put juessuie 
upon these unions to embark 'on schemes which are beyond their 
resources, though that is inther a matter for Sir Sunuidra Nath Hanerjea 
to consider than for myself. Hut these are all factors which may be 
operative, and we aie again brought bai'k to the main point, how can 
they be in vestigated^ by a (•(umuittee!^ Hai Mahendra ("handra Mitra 
Bahadur has practically scrapped the committee in his s]>eech, as he 
himself se^ the great difficulties of a roving commission of this kind; 
but if the committee is to be scrappinl, tlom the wlnde resolution falls to 
the ground. After all, these mattei’s are (pK'stions of local detail. If 
you want to find out why taxation has gone up in union A or union*H, 
you must send ni^n to union A or union H and find out what really has 
happenedj what they have done and why they did it ; that is the business 
of the local officers, and it is one of the purposes for which we created 
the agency of circle officer’s wdio can go to the village's and investigate 
(iuestions of this kind. Hut a committee sitting here in (kilcutta and 
receiving gener-al stat(*ments that taxation has gorn* up herr*, or- that it 
should be lower there, will, even with the best ftf intentions in the 
world, be able to ascertain very little. Thercl'oi’i', I wcnild dejrrecate tin* 
acceptancie of this resoliition. Hut if ther-o is any matter— and I am 
sure I speak for Sir S'urcndia Natji Hanerjea as well — as w’C are jointly 
interested — in which we can give members any further information or 
ascertain any facts they want, we will do our best to meet their wishes. 

Mr, BUOY P.ROSAD SINGH ROY; 1 have r* olhing to add to what 
I have already said. 

• • « 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Do you wush to withdraw your 
resolution ’? 

Mr. BUOY PR08AD SINGH ROY: 1 do not want to withdraw the 
resolution. 

The amendment qf Shah' Syed Emdadul TIaq that after the Vord 
^ increase the words “ or decrease ” be inserted, was put and lost. 
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The original resolution which stood in the naine^of Rai Lalit Mohan 
Singh Ray Bahadur was then put and lost. - • 

Withdrawal of resolution. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT* As Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose 
Bahadur is absent, the follow^g resolution, standing in his namef 
is deemed to be withdrawn : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Government that the appointment 
as special constable be not niade by way of punishment to a political 
offender or for political opinions.^’ 


Treatment of political offenders. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadurs T move that “ this 
Council recommends to the Government that ali persons convicted 
and sentenced to suffer terms of imprisonment toi offences of a politi- 
cal character such as are embraced by sections 124A anc^ 15f‘tA of 
the Indian Penal Code, and section 17, sub-sections (7) and ( 2 ) of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908 (XTV of 1908), and the 
law for the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911 (X of 1911), 
be treated as first class misdemeanants as in England/^ ^ 

I hope that if this resolution is carried it may not be necessary to give 
effect to it, having regard to the more conuHeheJisive resolution, 
which was passed by this House only last week, and which, we fervently 
hope, will be given effect to by His Excellency the Governor. But 
as we are still in a state of nncerlaiiUy as io the fate of that resolution 
I venture to think it is necessary to move this lesolution at this stage; 
and in doing so T wish to point out — and I think it is w;pll-known to. 
the Hon’ble Member in charge of this Department — that the treat- 
ment of political prisoners in jails hf.s aroused a volume of public 
feeling, and I may say in some places indignation, which demands the 
careful attention of the Government in order that they may introdu^^e 
such reforms as will allay the growing resentment which has taken a 
strong hold on the popular mind. Although we may ^ not, and most 
of us do not, agree with the political creed of those who have come forward 
to preach and practise their doctrine of political salvation in defiance 
of the orders of the Government, it must be admitted by all, whether 
agreeing with them or differing from them, that they, are actuated by a 
patriotic sense of their duty, and allegiance to a political creed, which 
they honestly believe, and religiously pursue. The majority of them, 
I venture to say, are non-violent i)eople^ and some of them, in their 
various walks of life, occupy most distinguished positions in the 
country rendering in their own way, services to their motherland. 
They do not belong to the criminal classes, that is to say, to the category 
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of habitual and confirmed convicts, nay, most of them are educated gentle- 
men of fhe hhadrolog class, and this is an additional reason why, although 
they have transgressed the law as it now stands, it is incumbent upon 
the Government to treat them in such a way as will react favourably 
on their own minds and roily public opinion c*n the side of Govern- 
ment. Acting in this spirit, I find, that the Bihar Government have 
issiAd a circular in which it is enjoined ihat political offenders, 
convicted of charges under the Criminal Law Amendment Act and the 
allied Acts, shall be s/hown every consideration as is done to the poli- 
tical offenders in Great Britain as first class misdemeanants. Then 
there is another circular, which deals at considerable length with this 
question and lays down ceitain si>ecific instructions to be observed, 
not at the discretion of the Jail ’iSuperintendent but as the orders 
of the local Government. It is stated there— I hold a copy of that 
circular in my hand — that all persons convicted of* offences under 
these Acts, although sentenced to rigorous imprisonments, shall be 
treated in the same way as persons sentenced to simple imprisonment, 
and I find that the series of instructions, wdiich have been issued, 
generally follqfv the lines of treatment accorded to similar offenders in 
Great Britain. I need not bore the ITouse by reading the various 

instructions that have been issued, but in brief 1 may point out 1 hold 

also side by side our Government’s orders relating to the treatment 
of the special clasj of prisoners, I must thank the Goveniment for 
the little iffercies contemplated in their orders— that the commnniqu/> 
of this Government is not inspired by the same liberal policy, which 
must have influenced the Government of Bihar and Orissa. In the 
Bengal Government communique practically everything is left to the 
discretion of the Superintendent of the Jail and thus the spirit of 
concession is substantially neutralised by regulating the responsibility 
to individual whim or caprice. I shall cite one by one some of the promin- 
ent items in these \w'o circuUirs. First, as to special accommodation, the 
Bihar Government direct that special accommodation is to be provided in 
separate cells to every political prisoner, and here our Government lays 
down that special accommodation, if j)ORsible, should be allowed to politi- 
cal prisoners at the discretion of the Jail Superintendent. The “ if 
possible ” kills all your kindness, and makes the whole business 
optional, not obligatory as it is in Bihar. Then, as regards food, 
special dietary is allowed by our Government here, but the * Bihar 
Government with greater hospttality, permitted food to be supplied from 
outside and have further all the comforts that are possible in the jail which 
may be furnished by way of furniture and other requirements if paid for. 
If required, -the .prisoners may pay a small sum for all the comforts 
that they may require to be provided for them within the j%il premises, 
and further, it is stated here that they may ixj allowed to have their 
own food from outside, or coOk it themselves, to smoke and to have 
their own clothes and beddings. They may be allowed, in the case 
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of under- trial prisoners, tc purchase what litepture they may like, 
but in the case of convicts the Superintendent shall exercise his dis- 
cretion. Side by side with these instructions. I lind that the Bengal 
(Government order does not contain any such insiructlons to the Jail 
SujKirintendent. Then they may be allowed lights up to 9 P.M. for 
the purpose cif reading. 1 hi ve been visiting the jails for some time, 
and I may state that, notwithstanding the orders of the Governm^t, 
there is considerable complaint amongst educated prisoners and specially 
amongst under- trial prisoners that they do not have the privilege ot 
lights uj) to 9 r.M. as they have in Bibar under the circular of the Bihar 
and Orissa Government. 


Then there is another important • Here the cells are locked up 

after G r.M. and c()nsld(‘rabh‘ inconvc'Tiience is felt by the prisoners, who 
are confim'd after dusk in t!i(‘s(‘ narrow cells and are not allowed to 
come out in Ili(‘ open verandah to have a little fresh air. It must be 
understood that the moie genUud ])rivil('ges will^have to be ])aid for by 
the nrtd(‘r-t rial or convict ])iMsoncrs themselves. In Bibar if they pay a 
small sum weekly, a jail servant will be allowed to keep clean and tidy 
their cells and furnitnie and if several of them are confine^Hn one ward, 
a sum of annas (‘igdd a wiH‘k is sugg(‘st(‘d to be fixed for each prisoner. 
This is the order of th(‘ 1 ns])ector-GeiK‘ral of Pidsons, Bihar and Grissa. 
It is stated in the Hihur GoYm ninenrs order that it is possible that in a 
year or so the jail accommodation may beconn' quite inadequate; if so, 
aiTaiigeiiKMits must Ix' ma(1(‘ lo transfcM- tin* ])rison(‘rs to some other jail 
so that they may live comfortahly there. It will bo* seen, tbcrefbre, that 
all these inatmetions go a gnait way to Tuitigate the hardships of those 
unfortunate ])eo])le, but iiii fort unat(dv tin' notification of the Bengal 
Government does md' go to the same hmgth as the Bilmr Government 
orders have gone. 

Then I may cite one or two concrete cat^s. I believe the Hon^ble 
Member is aware — T do not know wli^it orders have been passed yet — that 
there is a gentleman hv the name of Ihuidit Baj])aye, who is the editor 
of a Hindnsfhavi paper and who has been convicted and sent to jail. He 
i*® a high class Kaslnmo’c Bi*ahmiii, and T am told that according to the 
custom of his country and owing to religious smiples, Ke could not very 
well take food cooked by anotlier person and that therefore he wanted to 
cook his own food, hut he could not get that permission from the Superin- 
tendent of the Tail and as smh he had prftcticully to live oix Bare milk 
for days together. T was asked to approach the Hon’hle Member in this 
matter, wdiich J very readily did. But T do not as yet know what orders 
have been passed, though it is long since I approached him in regard to 
this case. This is so far as the Bengal and the Bihar Governments are 
eoncerned. Theni our resolution — not* only mine hut there are other 
resolutions, which arc to follow mine — lay^ particular stress on the treat- 
ment that is accorded to political prisoners in England, where they tfre 
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treated as offenders of the first division or first class misdeameanants,- 
and wl^^it I find is this : that in England an offender of the first division 
is kept apart IVom all other classes ff prisoners. That is to say, in 
England, tke pnswier, who is treated as an offender of the first division^ 
is placed in a room or a cell set apart for the prison^^’l^ of this class : he 
is" allowed to have his owji food, which includes a limited quantity of 
wi^ or bee%;4%wear hi^ own clothing and to have his own' furniture : 
on payment^f a^m:^ll sum weekly, he cai^,:iiave a room all for himself 
with specif f!irji;iii^ft and assistance in keeping it clean and tidy. He 
is not required th w?krk, but he may be iiermitted either to follow liis 
own trade or profession or at his option to b(‘ employed on the industries 
of the prison. He is allowed to provide himself with Iftoks, nevispapers 
or other means of occupation, 4^d is^iermitted a visit from his friends and 
to receive and send letters once a it'k'k. In this connection I may point 
out fhat the Bihar Government or4fr8 follow very largtdy the jirocedurp, 
which is observed iii^^hi gland.* “From the orders issued by our Govern- 
ment, T find that instead of once a week communications with relatives 
and exchange of letters, they are allowed once a montli. T think, theitj- 
forO, ihat this is also a very essential ii<?int on which there is such a great 
difference between the orders of the #^'o G(n(*rnm(‘nts, not to sppak oi 
the English procedure. 

I do not think 1 need encroach further on the time of tlu\Council 
dilating on this matter furtluir. While I fully appreciate the sin^o 
desire oltKe flon’bl? Member to lighten and to mitigate the miseries iind 
hardships of tfese people, T cannot Imt think that the measures adopted 
hy Government up till now are quite inadocjuate to meet the situation. 
Nothing is lost by showing a little more kindness and sympathy towards 
these people. To put the matter epigrammatically, tlie policy of kind- 
ness and syrapatify can never err by excess. Tin* British Government 
above all is not vindictive — far from it, it is always generous. 1 am not 
humourising my European |riends here hy this compliment to the 
instructive charity that is in them, that is the lesson we gatlmr from the 
teachings of History, and, therefore ,*let me hope, how(‘V(‘r our friendjs 
heremajfebe perti^bed at times, and sometimes we too are perturbed by the 
activities of the non -co-opera tors — they wofild not wisli ai t* 11 tf> l>e in^^ 
any way vindijlt^. After all, a little more kindness, consideration and 
.sympathy" towari^ however misguided they may b^ 

will go a great w^y t(f placate public opinion and rally it tew’^ds 
Govemmeijt. Conciliation reaps a harvest more fruitful than coercion 
does. 

Kumar 8HIB 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: I beg to withdraw the 
following amendment : — 

‘‘ That for the word * persons*’ the words ‘prisoners Whether 
under-trial or ’ be substituted.” 


45 
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« Di'.-JATINDRA NATH MOITRA: In ^ew i>f the fact that this 
Council has already given its considered verdict in favour of the i^amedi* 
ate withdrawal of the repressive laws recently promu^atedl in Bengal, 
r think it will not only be redundant bnt meaningless move the follow- 
ing resolution at this stage, and I therefore beg to withdraw it : — 

This Council recommends to the Government that all persons recent- 
ly convicted in Bengal under^the Indtan Criminal Law Amrtadment ^ct 
of 1908, but professing and practising strict physical non-violence, be 
considered as political prisoners. ” ^ ' 

Mr. TARIT BHU8AN ROY: I beg to wij^raw -ihe following resolu- 
tion as I have aiji^ainendmcnt to that effect?—* 

A “ Tfiis Council recommends to the Government that early steps be 
taken for treating all political jirisoners, whether under-trial or convicted 
in Bengal, in the same way as such prisoners are treated in England 
, during imprisonment, and that in the ipeantime ^ey be placed on the 
same footing as European prisoners in ul^ piatter treatment, food, 
cloih^g, habitation and other facilities. ^ 

Babu 8ARAT CHANDRA JAN AH being absent, the following 
resolution was deemed to be withdrnwn : — • 

This Council reiommends to the Governme*^t that early steps Jbe 
taken to treat ])olitieal prisoners, including non-co-operators, aai similar 
^pTOoners aiP treated in England, and ihal pending the necessaiT arrange- 
• m^nts to give f'ffect to this resolution, facilities in the matter.^ oi food, 
clothing, as now extended to European prisoners, be gfVen ^ to such 
.prisoners. * 


Treatment of political prisoners. 

Babu INDU BHU8HAN DUTTAl T move that “ this Council recom- 
mends to the Government that all ‘ political prisonei's ’ be classed as 
‘ special class prisoners, ’ as defined in the press comJnyniqvr issued by 
the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department (Jails Branch), dated 
" the 80th December, 1921.^^ * 

For a long time past the questipn of the treatment o^olitical prison- 
ers in jailf has been discussed in public platforms and in the iPress. 
Many witnesses brought this matter before the Indian Jijals Committee 
of 1919-2(1; an agitation has slowly but surely Wn going on accord- 
ing^p^cial treatment to this class of prisoners, bin the^’ecent happenings 
in t*oiineetion with theii* treatment has fcrought the matter io a head. 
,^The sight of people of good^aocial position, whose only fault was that 
they had j^^pted dnfenent political views and a<*ted accoi*ding to their 
lights, Mngnandcuffed, the brutal Hogging of respectable educated men 
having fhik^ame social status, if not a better one than that *of the officer 
orderly the flogging in the Faridpur Jail, the condition of the Kidder- 
p6re Jail, sp^ially during the first few. days, have attracted the atten- 
tion ofj^ whole nation to thia particular problem. The situation t^kes 
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« more serious turn ^en it is remembered that even ordinary crtminaR, 
^who happen to be Europeans, «re treated better than the Indian political 
prisoners.** Tha questiou can no longer be put off. It has to be boldly 
faced and a soluflon found for it. " 

am conscious that the report of the Indian Jails Committee has 
failed to deal with this matter in a favourable lipht, but their admission 
th^t the additional form of imprisonment su^pested in paragraph 130 
of their report, mz., a separate classification of simple imprisonment 
may meet all posaible needs, shows that they cannot but recognise the 
possibility of spec&l nee^ for special class of prisoners. This Com- 
mittee has refused to consider ihf broad question of tb^e motive of a con- 
vict in respect to his treatment in jails. I must confess that T am not 
surprised at this attitude, because I cannot forget that the non-officlal 
elegient had not been strongly represented on this Committee. I know 
that my arguments will carry no weight as against Aiose of this (^mi- 
mittee, but I hopa fhis Counc ft will concede that the opinion of such an 
authoritative writer liite Wr. Frederick Harrison should have its due 
weight. Mr. Frederick Harrison thus puts the whole case in a nfrt- 
shett:— ^ 

A political offender should never be regarded and punished in the same way as an* 
ordinary criminal. For the former commits offence not for any private gain hut 
from a sense of public duty ; instead of feeling himself humiliated he regards his act 
as a public service; he is looked upon as a martyr by his own party and above atT, 
thoughjie ma^ be detested by his political opponents, he is not certainly considered 
by them di^orroured. It is however quite different with an ordinary convict. No 
one will associate with a thief, the latter himself will hang down his head in shame 
when he conies across an honest man ; in short, even in his own estimation, he is but 
a degraded creature who has lost his chi^racter as a self-respecting human being. 

The whole crux of the problem is there. Can you honestly say u common 
thief, a robber or a murderer, who takes to crime for his jicrsoiial gain 
or personal passions, is to be classed with a man who, however mistaken ^ 
he may be in hi& ideas, h§s an ideal before himP Instead of personal 
gain, he is ready to stwrifice himself for the good of his eause. There 
must be a differentiation. With afl his faults, his high motive places . 
him iu a differ^t category to the ordinary criminals. 

%en again, in almost all civilised countries, political t>ffenders oi 
a foreign nation are not liable to extradition, as the oidinary (‘riminals 
are. Tke difference i^ there and is recognised all over the w^orld. 

I am fflad to find that this differentiation has been praHically 
recognised by the Bengal Go^rnment^ though they would not admit it 
in so many words. The notification of the Gi^ernisent (»f Bengal, 
Revenue De^iai-tment* Jails? Branch, dated 30ih'*Dpceml^’, has 

created a special class of prisoners |)y reason of their social'^sition, 
education add standard of living. The treatment pioposed jigfe mVord- 
ed to them is very fair, and 1 congititulaie the Hon’ble Sir Abd-uirRahim 
on the initiative that he has taken. But I must confess fhat he has not 
gone as far as he might have done. 
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/ ^ leaves the matter at the discretion of ^he Superintendent, which 
Js a most unsatisfactory arrangement. f • 

The Indian Jails Committee clearly says that the care (^Criminals 
liiould be entrusted to men who have received an adequate training in 
penological methods. I believe that the Superintendents, with all th«i| 
medical learning, are mostly ignorant of .penology. For the present, I 
^ould suggest that this classification should? be left in the hand!? o#a 
<50iumittee consisting of the Superintendent and the non-official visitors 
, 4 )f the jail; but this is not enough, all political prisoners should ipso 
lacfh be placed in this class. This wijl prevent these prisoners being 
fJlaoed^t the mercy of the whims of individual superintendents. I have 
heard it'said that many iqill-hands have been convicted under the Crimi- 
nal Kw Amendment Act and it would'be an abuse of concession to accord 
them special treatment. When even this class of people can be prepared 
to come to jail for political motives, what i:ight have we to make a differ- 
entiation among the people who have all been convicted for l^he same 
off^c^P If these people had been convicted for ordinary criminal offence, 
*t4en, ot course, they should have been regarded as criminals. ‘ But, Sjr, 
nn these days of democracy we ought not k) -;jnalie^ any (differentiation 
T)etween different classes of people, and I do nqt think that even the lead- 
ers of the political movement would like that there should be any differ^ 
antiation between different sections of their party. 

, I shall not dilate on this argument further specially becaiiyje 1 know 
.ftat this (loi^ncil has recently decided to recommend the re'lease of all 
prisoners convicted under these special Acts. They are prisoners .41 nder 
extraordinary circumstances, and will, I hojie, be shortly released. In 
England, as we have been told, political prisoners are treated differently. 
It is all the more necessary that they should be so treated in India. It 
ia not a wise policy for any Government to create unnecessary discontent. 

Dr. HA88AN 8UHRAWAftf)Y: I nioveHhi^^* this Council recom- 
mends to the Government that iinirfediate steps be tiiken to modify the 
'existing law vso as to make it poSvsible for the jail authorities to accord 
the same treatment to political prisoners as to first clifss misdeinefl^ants 
in England.^’ I find that in England, sections 40 and 41, Viet., c. 21 
(Prison Act, 1877), section 40, lays down that the Prison Commissioners 
shall see that any prisoner under sentejice inflicted oq conviction for 
sedition or seditious libel shall be treated ys a rn|sdemeanant of the first 
division within the meaning of section 67 of the !^rison Act, 18^5 (28 and 
29, Viet., c. 126) notwithstanding any statute, provision or nile to fhe^ 
contrary^^.. 1 

Then In pgard to the treatmem^if offenders of the’ firsts division, in, 
respeclk pf books and newspapers, clothing', t^bmpulsory Wthing, employlj. 
ment and domestic cleaning, h«ir-cutting^. searching, separation 
other offpi^eni; ipi^al lotion and furniture;^p|J^|f food and o%er 
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ttilbgs, my friend, tfce ^i Bahadur, has already referred. 
geneffelly, they are treated iif the same way :is prisoners awaiting tri^U 
They are^iowed to receive letters and visits from more than tlir^ 
friends at intervals of a fortnight. Additional letters and visits maiy* 
J)© allowed. They are kept in a septate jilace fr(>m other prisoners. 
Thev are allowed by the Visjrting^ Committee, on payment of a small 
8tm,*to occupy a special rpom furnished T^th private furniture, and they 
may provide themselves with |o(]id,^ clotJiing, bedding or other necessa^* ^ 
ries which they may g^t from home. They may also with the consent 
of the Visiting Committee be visited by their own medical attenjaiffe* at 
their own expense. A dailv vi.^it for 15 minules by one person^aawo 
allowed, and if circumetahees permit by two persons at the satne tjme. 
These are the special considerations Which are allowed to the prhttiners 
closed as misdemeananis of the first division in England. I have taken 
the reference from Halsbury’s Book on Prisons and ^Archiliold’s Crimi- 
nal PleitHings, Evidence, etc. Here in Bengal, however, the treatmeni 
is quite different both 4o under-trials and those actually convi(‘ted. 
an under-trial like Mr. C. R. Dass is locked up-in a cell from abontB 

During ©ecembef year and January and February this year, 

I paid several visits to the jails ; to the Central Jail at Alipore, the , 
Presidency Jail proi)er and To the teihporary extension of the Presidenty 
J’a^ at Kidderpore. ^ 

I waS*at.once struck by the absence of any distinction in the mat^r 
of food and beddings, etc., between the ordinary criminal c6nvict« aftd 
those** sentenced to terms of imprisonment for political offences. I shall 
read a passage ton my minutes from Visitors’ Book of the Alipore 
Central Jail: — 


There was a general complaint from the political prisoners of insuftciencr of 
blankets. 1 saw' they had one to sleep on and one to cover, there is no ^ubt they , 
te4l the cold. 8ome<rf.lhe bWnkets were badly torn and worn out. They wm- 
plamed of the quality of ft»food. I watched their feeding, it was ^ ” 

that for ordinary convicts-they all ate o*ut of the same kind of iron plates and hij, 
no tumblers or cups to drink out of. There is a very strong feeling against jxil tical 
prisoners being givan the same coarse food as *he ordinary convirts, “ 

the ordinary European convicts, irrespective of their station in 
offence, get one standard diet of higher class food. , n my opinion e 
will do well to have one standard of food for all political pmoners, and 0"^ 
dress for them and not the ordinary convict uniform. The 
used to fine rice, all dals^ked m thick consistency and 
cook«l, aSd a little ghee ’to be e'.ten with -rice. This 
alfewed to aU Indian political prisoners and those y* ^ ^ j 
.pean food should be gi^en the same. lnvuI.on. di.tmct.on 
’tetween ordinary European convict, and P"“7' ^"teth.. 

ed. They shiuld be' given some them^ve. and 

alsp a barber shoiid visit thena ^paMtai.lly to pare their nails and hrop thair hair. 

were con.plaLtk,j epecitlly abouWheir naiU as these were very lb>i« 
ai)jd dirty. 
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MEiNBER in charge of DERARTMENrof .REVENUE [JAILS] 
(the Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur-Rahim): What the date of your visit P« 

Dh HASSAN 8UHRAWARDY: It was^ on the 21st December, 
1921. 

The above quotation reference tomy visit to the Central Jail 
at Alipore on the 21st SeCeifiber, 1921. From the passage quoted iy 
.me it will be apparent that whfte. 4 jcl hand there was no distinc- 

tion between an Indian criminal con\m and the political prisoners of 
all grades of education and social status, there was an invidious distinc- 
tflm apparent between them and those Jclassed as Europeans which, by 
the way, included Chinaman, Africans, Jews^ aUd* Japanese, in fact 
every other oriental excepting the Didiauf themselves. The cjr-Vice- 
Principal of Chittagong College, ' whose name I have forgotjen, 
Dr. Banerjee, Ma\ilvi Mujibar Eahaman, Badshah Mian and many 
others were amongst those that were partaking of their meal# which 1 
have referred to in my notes in the Visitors' Back. I agree thtft dis- 
cipline and order must be observed within the jails as much ‘as outside 
Jt, but I advocate that the jail should not be a place for degrading and 
subduing one’s finer sentiments of self-respect and of friendship between 
man and man, iirespedivo of caste, creed and colour (Several voices^* 
“ Hear, hear.”) • ^ 

T shall read an extract from my minutes written ^fter a visit to the 
temporary jail at Kidderporfe on the 7th January 1922, whiol? expresses 
mv opinion on the arrangements I found there. 

I found that the arrangements at fhe Kidderpore t^jniporary jail were 
very unsatisfactory, although the jail was in operation -for nearly a month 
oi mori^ before my visit. I .sent a copy of my notes to the Inspector- 
General of Prisons and to the Superintendent in charge. The following 
occurs in it : — 

*1 am constrained to say that I did not see evidence of the authorities 

having previously made any definite forect^t of the arrangements, that will be neces- 
sary for feeding, clothing and ensuring conservancy service for such a large and 
increasing number of prisoners. It is apparent that they are meeting emergencies 
as they arise and had not anticipated the requirements. In the present Bt|<te of 
public feeling it is highly desirable that every effort should be made to ensure 
efficient organisation and the removal or at least reduction of the causes of bitterness 
and adverse criticism. 

The probable result of bringing into operation the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and Seditious Meetings Act ought to have beeif lipparent 
to the authorities, namely that the jail populatioi^ will go up to a con- 
siderable degree, the authorities in charge of the jails should therefore 
have informed Government that they were not prepared fq^f it, or they 
ought to hatre made proper arrangement^ lor feeding, clothing and 
oopservancy service for such a large population wb^c^^wsts expected to 
be placed in their permanent or temporary jails. « K they did not do this 

did not look ^ead, the responsibility for hf^ybrai^enieAiB which 1 
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6«w, and about wKieb the various other nou>officiaL members of this 
Codndil have written, I suhiiit, will be naturally laid at the doors of 
the authorities responsible for jail adnunisratioh. ' ^ 

Jpiere was complaint regarding the irregularity of the hours 

of* feeding. 1 was told no food ia giyen to the prisoners in the early 
morning, as is done in the regiflar jails, and hijakfusi was served gene- 
iomewhere about 1 to^ P.% and evening meals between 8 and 


rrflly 

9-3t) P.M. at night. 




ThB Hon^ble Sil* ABD«I}R«RAHIM: What is the date of that?. 

^Dr. HA88AN 8UHRAWAlipY5-it was 7th January, 1922. ^ 

On the 16th Janiiaiy, I «.gain visited the Kidderpore dail and the 
following remarks wejp made^ I* found. that efforts were made to give 
effect to certain suggestions and recommendations, but (he work^was 
going on very very slowly and there were lots of things yet to be-done. 

I pointecfbut that the causes of bitterness of feeling will not be decreased 
but will go on increaj^ing unless these grievances were removed. That 
there wer^ speral resolutions to that effect on the agenda of the coming 
Session of % Bengal Legislative Council and I also wrote that as these 
matters Hhye also^ been brought to the notice of the higher jail authori- 
ties by me and other hon -official members more than once, 1 did not Uiiuk 
tha^ we need leiterate them Over and over again. If it is deemed neces- 
sary that in order ^o give effect to lbe recommendati{)nH and suggestions 
made by'non-official members at this Couitcil as well as by the non- 
official visitors, the regulations 'of the Jail ('ode and the law should be 
changed, I suggested that thes^ should be expeditiously done. But 
still the authorities have not accorded to 'the political prisoners, a 
class, the treatment that has been recommended by more than one non- 
official member of the Council and visitors of jail. Tlu‘ hh^r^lof; 
class have certainly been allowed a distinctly higher standard of diet and 
better treatment* but political prisoners as a class have not been given 
this privilege. In the -Kidderpore .Jail although a large percentage of 
prisoners is drawn from the student class, yet they had the kind of food 
which I saw on the 7th and the 16th January. They certainly he ong 
to tlfe hhadralog class and cannot be classed with the mi 1- am s. icse 
political prisoners as a whole have to put up with more physical dis- 
comfort in feeding^and In sleeping and in respect of oilier arrangements, 
and they suffered much more hardship than the inmates in the regular 
jails, ti^ciallv those in th^ Presidem-y Jail, where the arrangements 
have always been good and have lately been eonsiderably improved. I 
was told by* th# higher clasn prisoners at Alipore Jail that Uiey refuse 
the better miality. of food offered to them as their fellow-prisoners who 
were drawn"^ from the humbler position in life, i not gg i 
should bit certainly ^ uniformity in treatment. ^ 

I have discji'sed .this matter with many European and Indian offi- 
oids andObe chief obj^ions tlmt have been put before me, is that 
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f J that?i.do,i.oi quite Tbllow why there should he .oue 

la^W tK%^ riel' and an^ fbr the pqpr. - ^Several voices. „H&i, 
hear.^O .Besider^lhis that ^rti^ula,; .clas^ of prisoners who ^ to 
jail fof#Mfinciple, that class of .^rsons-mo matter frm what s ua 
grile they come Loifl^W.V f«oed to 
by harsh treatment or their ^jflrfeihao ^ 8uhdue4.br 
It wia only result in' creating in tlveir tttinda+an mcreftsiUf Tiit^esi 
and htfM against Government. I .think ^.^tOTent effect «au8ec 
by Iho hardship qf a jail regime will only atfeCt -thSie who are 
4a*jJ?o«do not imssess sufficient strength of character. - In a 
c^MiW.'I think the legislature aims at removing a seditiWisfc^way 
from his sphere of mischievous'lnfluence, «nd afso at de^W hm o 
his ireedom, and not pt persecuting and crushing him bj ffajah treat 
rnent.' ih'e ignontkt- mercenaries will feej.. the p|l»gs ^ot 
tioifirom thSlpwwes and children and 1?om the asi^l^n o^thei 
I'omes. Is thifl not a sufficient ‘piyfisjai^i^itt that we^lhouM add humi 
liation of spirit and physical discorott^ ' .. 

To ihe sentimental Indian his Ijottf bw ^nqly are his club, hr 
..inernt^, his theatres and an^ements, jfld ffi|srytlnng else- which make 
^ life worth living. 

^ , It has been truly siud ‘‘ ’Mid pleasures and palaces though we ma 

Tie it ever so'Kipihle there is no place like home/ • 

* • Our jaifi are. not ‘Measure grounds nor palaces, and in spite of th 
ge^fffus diet of which we have heatd iso much from the authorities, an 
in Siiite o< the comfortable two«toried pucca houses, the jail can neve 
take the place of one’s lowly borne. Does ^hird ever like to exchang 
the iiilded bars% a' cage for it* fifeefem in ^s .humble nest » a leat 

bowM? (Several .Voices: “ Hear, hear.”) IfS, Sir, I submit incai 

creation alone is quite enough punish^nt for the political pnsoneig. 

I am sorry that I find even high j^bced .^caak.pomplain that I d 
not see matters in the sam^ perspective aslley da/and burl cnticisi 
on jail administration without considering the 'difficulties, they have 1 
cemtend against. I, for one, quite appreciate their diffioi^s, but 

• am sorry if I cannot see eye to eye jirith them. Our experience durii 
. recruiting for the jfreat war has shown fiat theye ^e worses for materi 
i t4 be drawn from case of emergency if mone^is speW c^d the situi 

:tion properljy hanclle^. 

I would like the Hon’liiy Member in chai|fe of the jail adnajj^ratii 
to'consider that ! am'^fimmlfc#* of the Caancil yr^ has had the adm 
tage of acting as a ^|peia»tendent ^a dislrurt jail and >a,e to' 
acquired some fiVst-han^ knowl^ge ^P*»e wo^ng. of th^il admini 



I inTin^tou^h #.W9d^'o^>dian society «y ^ecommenda- 
ti(»s«nd BUjWCTfiMlire m,dft4ft<» due> conside An afUfce •feelin.r, 
and demands of mj^le. I hAve tl.eVivileg0^fW«tinn 

ci!.-»r®>ow of ^e syi^atheti* attitude of ti» Whnh.u 


i'*this 


« fSl. VX7 ^;jf^"W*»'*‘«*'‘ttitude of tl; m^Ue 

Meflfter aHi Bi8.aesrt|foi' H^^^ustice and I have eveTyr*ooe c^f a 

satisfartofy AliTemiintvr ^ 


• I strongly pttt it to^Jf^yernment HhSt'ihey should foj.%eir* 
own sake and for the sal^ of the country, create biiderness and’ hatred 
in the minds tff, the political prisoiiers, some of whom a»e niM of th^ ' 

ft^_J»r^ ^rom Howard l!hft philanthropist, who worked so 
liart to the pri«4p crniditionH in Europe, t(f preHent times of 

i^eceni Jails Itiqiuty ^U^jr^ittee here, vindictiveness and retalifttiop have 
noi been the prilciple H British Government. Conversion by ^uer- 
compulsion by force and coercion, is the avo^^J Mil#* 
ppl| of the Britisher. I am not a prophet, but I see it quite' pimic 
that at i^fe^distant futifre th»/fonc.<ff extfemisth of to-day may become the 
‘modei-at^eader/3 of to-morfow, supixirting maintenance of law and order 
on the aide ^;^the GdVyrnment, provided tacti^and forhearanc 4 f*itf siown 
andHhe ^irfisent situtitJon h^^npjkd in the rightVay.. ^ 4 . 






Mr.'^TARft one can ignore the fact that the 

^ Government and tligi,!peopl^^ave^^'|ftllen upori evil times and evil ton- 
guea. It la aaid that thfffe who care to^peuk in the name of tho coun- 
try are either dppottu^fltO or obllructioilllits. T must frankly confess^ 

I am neither the one nor the other j I fully uTe^BOgiiise the difticuttie# of? 
Government itid I am uptiere to-day to adtf'toJWm. J 4eel thaf’tli^lj#^ 
are positions and times In the history of a naGon when it^is the cft^ar 
duty of every true well-wishfer ^ the Government and of the cotfhWy lo 
apeak out with « candour which is relre.shing without beinf oflFensive. 

It is not my intention to ^fcjjss the merits of a policy which has 
culminated in the arvqsti and i^tosecid-ions of patriotic Indians,, d$ it is 
not strictly within the scope thg resolution now before the House. 
Mef in the highest r^k, rae^ <A honour and eminenpe, and let me add 
of character alsof h»yo willift|^ surr^dered their liberty with the 
avowed object^ ol^ serl^nj the motherland. 

• 

The «j^ofolation so well# explain^ the extent of the reform ihat 
I press for, thert T do nol thittB it iiecessan' for me to deal with 
the proposrtib^at Ifngjthl I stand before you for securing the saiii#^*4 
generous ahd OTipaip. trAtmont to pur political prfsoners as is accor 4<4|l 
to similar twisphers m England. I Lope, I appioach you^in an atmos- 
phere of sympathy, for I cannot thelp recalling the inspiring utterances 
of His'^iSxcellency liord T&aj^ng while replyiis^* to the address of Vel- 
epme pr^ented to H&m by the eonstituenc^ ^ honour 
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of representing^ ill t^^is ^Jouncil. fi^ a voice tb^t fs still ringing in 
the ears of lho8e*4vho had the privilege cof ljs#/«iing to' him anfl with 
a chiraci^ristic frankness,"^ Sis Excellpnoy was pleased to make the 
following o1)servati<^i8 which I Venture tp^ place before Vou — 

i shQuIi! he sorry to say one word which shoi^ inci!||lase the fjtaWJbf teasihn that 
existih and/iy pariit^ttlar, 1 should be very sorry tp say anything that Would seem to 
be ungeiierosM criticism ol personStwho in a wave of emoj||on take actipn. which bri^s 
them into conflict with the authorities in the town. ^ ^ 

His Excellency further remarked, in all * fcSnceriif,^a8 follows^ 
i do not, however, want it to be thought for one mohient that the Government’s 
only policy is prosecution and arrest. No greater fallacy exists; there i% no greater 
mistake, than to suggest that the Government means only to govipn by resort to 
force and all that is consequent upon it. . ’ ^ 

Lord Ronaldshay has likewise given expression fo similar sentiments 
in. ^ngal. L to these pronouncenients of weight and authority 
'^Sv tending to show that it was certainly not the intentiofi ol 
Government to be at all vindictive in their treatment of politicjii 
prisoners. Charges of inhumanity an#' sev^ity towards political 
prisoners witltin the precincts of jails have been levelled and repeated 
even by fnepibers like Dr. Jatindra Nath Moitra and RaiJftadha Cbaran 
Pal Bahadur in spite of oflScial contradictions an^ denials. In the name 
of (Msnipline, measureless indignities are alleged to have l)een fcommitteii 
or permitted upon political prisoners in many parts of the country. 
Harrowing talcs of oppression and misery have been unfolded from 
day to day, and they have distressed us all to read of them and perhaps 
none more than Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur-Rahim, the Member in charge 
of jails. It is gratifying to find that he has issued certain -orders as 
“a temporary ^measure to all superinlendeuts of jails fbr classifying 
some polkiq^ prisoners as special class prisoners. 1 ai^ the 

outcdlne of a spirit of sympathy. If I Itneiv that we^iad th?^ institution 
of Visiting Committees in this country, as they have fQi^calaprisoners 
in England, I would not have felt the nedfessily of passing for the 
acceptance of the resolutip^^** I mlist make it clear that I use the 
expression “political prisoner’* as distinct'^ from the expression 
“ criminal prisoners,” which 4s applied in England to ^ prisoner chafed 
with or convicted of a crime. Political dacoits do not therefore come 
under the category of ” political prisoners.’^ In England, prisoners 
of the first division are misdemeanants and not felons "and they are 
treated as under4rial prisoners. Under-trial prisoners receive the 
j^ollowing special treatmelit in : — * « 

(a) With them work is optional and noi C(finjpulibry*«^ 

^ (8) They may have letters, books an^ paf^s n^^ 

tionable and jtheir own food, clothing and heddiq^*^' ^ 

(c) Thei/hair need not be qjMi* ^ ^ 

They may receive daily visits ^ minutes aHJ hUe their 
own medical attendant with the of Visit 

at their own expense. ' ' 
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(e) They ym ^ by tbeH^isiting Giiiniftittee, on payment of 

a small sum, to occupy a Spedial room furnished wifLprivate furniture. 

In England, therfr are various other oT^sificationa, such a-s, si»coi«i 
Aivision, tliird amsion.^ All convicted prisoners. Except lliosfe of the 
first secand divkioii, aje again divided into (a) Star class : (1>) Inter- 
mediate class ;,#nd 4^) Recidivist class. There is vet aiiothiM' dais of 
oflbndersv^ho are sentlJnced to hard'labfflir, and these are also treated 
under the'genen^ riflis. For the first 28 day.^ they are eTn])loyed in 
strict sepai’atioffb on bodily or manual labour. T am perfectly 

sensible of, the fact that ordi^ry political prisoners who aie accustomed 
to a lower standard of living and men with pervious convictions tor 
offetices involving moral turpitude, cannot be cxi^ecied to get tlie same 
privileges and consideration as ‘political prisoners accustomed to a 
higlier':8tandard of living. 

I have hope in the futulr and I sincerely trust that there shall come 
a time at no distant date — a blessed time — a time wliich shall last for 
ever when the voice controversy will he hushed and the tongue 
calumny will speah no more. 

I shall he sorry if I have said anything which is calctilated to 
embitter feelings, to jiiflanie passions or to jxilson the relations of the 
Government with the Indian population. While the question of •a 
peaceful settlement is receiving serious attention in India, may we not 
in all sincerity and honesty* join our voices in this I’ouiicil in this 
resolution’ that a neW page should be opened on whidi shall liemyforlli 
be inscribed the blessed message of symjiathy and generosity? 

As the* modification of tbe rules, which Dr. Bassan Suhrawurdy has 
advotiated will freoessarily take sdrae time, I have thought it necessary 
to dirge!|^t|^t in Siij^ineantime political prisoners should be placed on the 
same footing‘ as European piisoliers. 

’ Rai ItAHjiNDRA C»VANDRA MITRA Bahadur: I have listened 
to the speeches of the ‘Several speakers. It is stated that the political 
prisoners were not treated as they ought f(I have been. Sir, I did not 
expect that stutement. We notice, ip the mufassal, too, the news flashed 
thatfthe political prisoners did not get befier treatment in the hands t»t • 
the jail authorities* better accommodation and better food than they ought 
to have got. Thete has been discussion in the Council on the subject 
and we are glad that Dr. Suhrawardy has come forward to make some 
statements upon his own in^peofion j<»f the jails. Is it not, thereforej^ 
desirable that Government should take Immediate steps to provide all 
that the moVcMliav^ asked for in this Council? They emphasised those 
facts remaiiji^whether an inquiry should be made as to 

the fa^wiiich'hajeifen stated just .n^w are correct or jot. It was, 
however rushing to me |o reij^ renolution of the Government in 
wWch ni^ed that Qovenmeni were prepared to take such steps^Ior 
the poMficat^isoners as had I hope the matter shquld 
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not.bejeft entirely ^ i£e jail authorities. Th^i political *^i8oners oi 
the phndraJog claims -Should he treated to their rank aifd posi- 

tion ind if they are treate<I%Sdly, it is a matter of Jeep rep^ret not onl,^ 
to the numbers pf^hh» Oouiu il but to the country at large. When 1 
notice that the same view^ave been expressed in the several resolution? 
and when I find that all thF me|nbers are bringing to tjje notice of the 
fjouneil that Govewment j< 1 iouhf take steps^ I feel it^ my dutyo tc 
emphasise the fact st^d ask the Government and the^Hon’ble Membei 
Sir Abd-ur-Rahim to take immediate steps to see that Everything is right- 
ed. I deem it proper that all Indian and Ei^ppean political prisonert 
should be treated on the same level and tfiat there ought not to be anj 
difference here. I therefore do support thfe resolutions' which have 
so ably and emphatically moved. ' * ‘ 

BabU NALINJ NATH ROY: I support the resolutions. 'We Iftiou 
and daily 'witness the fact that the world is moving rather fast. Ever 
the poverty-laden people of India have been affected by this woild move 
fnent. It is not that the ever-rising oiyTent of prices struck the shoe> 
of India but has brought along with it, the spirit of emancipation, tlu 
claim of brotherhood between man and man, that was pr(lached by tha 
apostle of humanity nineteen centuries back. The people of India have 
been struck by the world current of freedom for all : by a sense of nation 
a seH-respect and self-determination. It is not good that we shoub 
treat^-^^se politi<*ally-minded men like ordinary prisoners. We shoub 
lealiselthSt ihe ryorlj^eurrent of self-determination has struck with sucl 
fcrrce as to upset thi jii figment of political offenders. It is also not t 
secret that their patience has been shaken by the sum total of 4 ;he nation 
building tlTat has been done by the *Coujicila<r PolitidEl prisoners ar( 
treated.ietter by the other countries and #hy should we not follow them 1 

The Hon’ble Sir Ajll^UR-RAHIM: Before dealing with question 
of law and other questions that hav^^been I'lJ^ould express m3 

surprise at the speech maje by Dr^ Hassan Suhrawardy. He has no 
given a fair account of what has happened in this connection. It wa 
, at his request that I asked the Inspector-General of Prisons to give hin 
pei^mission to visit these jails as he was not a non -official visitor, ffiid . 

80 in order to obtgiin information and his advice as to what should h 
done* The account he has given is as to what was happening or wha 
he 8 a#»t)n the Slst ^Hecemter in the Alipore Jail. As a matter of fac 
the fcircular regar&g the treati^eut of sjlicial prisoners was*is 8 ued 01 
'"the JHgl J^^peinher, and I thinVhe ought to hjye verified that fact befon 
saying th^t=^he instructions given in that ciyfeular^ were^ot being givei 
effect, to.' With regard to^the Kidder pore^ Jail, he kl^ws y©^ well tha 
this is only* A temporary iBj||^this jail has beei^ improvised under th 
^provisions o^ the JaiFCoJe, owing-tdlthe ii^flux of these ifiilitical prison 
erS) it was not originally intended to be ^ jail, and there jwas naturally 
at Jfirst, difficulty in making proper wangements. I think Dr/Hanai 
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Suhrawnrd^-Oupht to ly»ve known, and I believe kirows^nlj well Vat ifip 
Ooverwnent and the jail anthprities are making evfcrv.effoH to improve 
the accommodation and sanitarj' nrranpemdtftR and to seethat the prison- 
ers get proper food ; he knows very well that the prisoners themselves are 
creating no end of dilficmties in the way of ni^ung proper arrangements. 
If he had stated these facts correctly, I wonld have been satisfied; as a 
matter of faot, very considerable arrhngeitients have been made by (he 
jair authorities with regard to this temporary jiil.'and they are' still 
inaking further improvements on the .sugge.stinn of the medical aiitWri- 
ties. 

I shall tell the House how these politieal prisoners themselves have 
be^ qreating difficulties in the jails. In the Kidderpore Tail, at one 
time, there were about 1,000 prisfffiers, and when I visited that jail in 
coinpany with Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri, T was told by the jail officials in 
the presence of these prisoners that there were as inifny fif them 

who knew how to cook ; the^ail officials asked them to cook for themselves 
and for other prisonem, and they refused to do .so. This created all 
sorts of difficulties and the result was iindfmhtedly delay in (‘ookinjr aihI 
distribution oj food. Were it not for the difficulties created in the way 
of the jail officials by these prisoners themselves, there would have been 
very little inconvenience in reg-ard to the jail management. The con- 
duct of many of these non-co-operation prisoners has been greatfy 
embarrassing to tlm jail officinls. As a matter of fact,. they are trying 
their very best, at any rate they were, at the l^inning, ffiftke the 
management of this jail impossible. T myselfc^. wTieii T had been rowjd 
these jails have heard them shouting Bande Matnram and (ratuJhi Mahn- 
raj h jai. You c^in imagine what is the effect of that on -tlie ordinarv 
criminals. They will uqI eveiikobserve any kiwi of order. Wlii^n at^ked 
to sit down for meals, they will not obey thj^’der of the jail officials, 
and the result is that at the time of the distribution "of meals, there is con- 
siderable confusion. • ^ 

As regards accommodation, the ^ails were not built to meet the needs 
of this sudden influx the non-co-operation prisoners. Ro far as the 
Tail Department is concerned, it has nothing to do with the arrest s - 
madl; these arrests are made on account of the violation of the laws, .in 
force, and hundreds of men have been put in wj^ Ibe result that tfe*" 
jails — especially Alipore and Presidency — h^ve 4>e^u'< crowded to over- 
flowing apd the temporary jail Khs been resorted fo c^der to a<^iiuno- 
date thijf overflow. It is f|j|possible,*in these ciitUlraMancea, fb ’give 
separate cells to each pf, these politicaf prisoners, "^fth lb|i^j]|esi'of 
intention^ oh the parf of Government to carry out proper arraOjtfements, 
it is impossible for the Govefilment to put up building at a moment’s 
notice to accommodate so many per 8 onj 5 ^^ 4 >pf what w^have done 
from the ver^ beginning is nave *sepim'ted these political 

prisoners from the ordinary^ prisoners; we have put^ them in sej^r- 
atw wtods, wherever possible, and it would not he correct to 
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say that these prisoners have been xpixed up with- ordinary 
criminals. To that ea^tent the demand tha^, they should he given separate 
accommodation is satisfied. As regards some of these non-co-operation 
prisoners they have been given separate cells and are treated in the same 
way as those who are called ‘‘ European prisoners.” As for the class 
called European prisoners, fmust point out to the Council that there is a 
great deal of misunderstanding^. The word European is undoubtedly 
used in the code afl^ a matter of classification. You will find it defined 
as: ‘‘^Europeans, Eurasians and every other person (wheth^ a native of 
India or not) whose habits and manner of living, in the opinion of the 
SuperiiiiendciLt, more nearly approach those of the European than those 
of the ordinary native of India, shall be classed as European priso^iers.’^ 
So Indians also are included in that category; this classification is made 
. according lo the habits and mode of living of the prisoners. The rjiles 
that have been i^ued by this Government relating to special class 
prisoners ” were intended toT)e an extension of the rule relating to these 
so-called European prisoners, to Indian prisoij^rs whose habits and 
mode of living do not approach those of the European, but who live in 
their own orthodox way and at the sanm time whose mode of living is 
very different from those of the ordinary Indian prisoners; Govertiment 
consider that if this extension of the rule could be carried out, and they 
are being carried out, in spite of the op]X)sition and difficulties put in 
the w'ay of the jail officials by these prisoners themselves, they would 
afford considerable relief to these non-(*o-operation 'f)ri8oners. 

I think it is well knowm to Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy and others who 
have been to these jails, that there are many prisoners who refuse to come 
under this category, and who would not come under either the classifica- 
tion regarding European^risoners or tl^ extension of that under the 
new rules regarding special class prisoners. They say “ no, we do not 
want any diffenuit tieatment from other prisoners.’* Their demand is 
that not only they themselves should be treated specially according to 
these new rules, but that all other non-co-operation prisoners in these 
jails should be treated yi the same way. I ask th^ House is that a proper 
■^denmudP Is thatXjc demand which fbe Government can yield to as a 
reasonable demand? I have been informed that in the jails all ovei>»the 
’^tovince, ma'py of thgse gentlepien have refused to take advantage of 
‘ these rule^^^Jn the cifcuihstapc^es, wjj^t (‘an anybody do to men like 
thesi^P iK they will hoMake ja4vanta|^<#lliafle wiles, and if they refuse 
to be'treat^ as ^ special class prisoners, ’^(^they are liable to be treated 
like ogjiaary' prisoners ; (|o IJ^ not think it is fair to put the entire 
blamed the (Jcivernment;, Government is not to blame in this matter; 
if the plisonors dp not like speclt! fieatment, it is entirely .their fault. 

Upw I ah^lt deal wffff tJ^ requests made in these resolutions which 
contain A gtxM deal of misuaderstanding regarding first class misdemean- 
.an{^. Jf itSslhe desire of the Council that the so-called political prison- 
ers have tp ^ ti^df^d a% first class misdemeanants, than there oughbjo 
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political prisoners ” to begin with. ITi'is Govern- 


be a definition of 

Jias very ca^fSily considered th7s matterand we have also got the 
jo^ouncement of th^ Jarls Comnuttee on this point. Govern.neS; fiL 
that it IS very difficult to define any crime by motive.s. There are crimes 
committed in this province, -dacoity, murder and so on-in the name of 
patriotism, in the name of political advancement of the country. Is it 
tqjie desired, does this House desire, that Aese persons should he treated 
as political prisoners, althougrh they are guilty of the offence of murder 
or dacoityP'(A voice: “ Nobody said that. If it is not so, 1 should 
like to Jtnow how these prisoners are to be defined. 1 have not seen any 
definition of political prisoner ih Indian law, and the English law does 
not attempt to lay down any such definition. The English Prisons Act 
does not treat political prisonei's differently from other prisoners. 
Thg Prisons Act of 1898, which is the latest Act, divides offenders into - 
three divisions, that is, offenders who are not sentencec^to penal servitude 
or hard labour — Ist, 2nd and 3rd, and it is entirely left to the courts to 
order any particular offender to be treated as an offender in the 1st, 2nd 
or 3rd division. If you want to classify the offenders according t(> the 
nature of th^offeiice, that is a function of the legislature and cannot he 
done by means of mere rules in the Jail Code, and there has to be a modi- 
fication of the law. If you want to pro(;eed on the analogy of the English 
law, then the legislature has to be moved to enact a law in the teims of 
the Prisons Act of 1898; that,cannot be done by this Government ; it lias 
to be done. by. the Gfovernment of India, because under the rules and iiiidei 
the constitution, legislation affecting the criminal law of the land, is 
the province of the (lovernment of India, and not of the Bengal Govern- 
ment. Now, there is another difficulty; if a law like that is passed, then 
the classification of the criminals or prisoiier.s^^iccording to the nature of 
the offence, has to be left to the courts; it is the courts that can make 
the classification as is done under the English Prisons Act. The Bengal 
Government canhot merely by means of rules classify prisoners accord- 
ing to the English Act^ there bein^ no authority undei’ which they can 
do that. To deal with^this unfoieseen emergency, if we bad to resort to 
legislation, it would take considerable time, and f think the positiqip of 
the ISloyernment in this master ought to be fully appieciated; they did 
the best they could under the circumstances by lueans of rules; what it 
has done by these^rules is to a^y the g!incip^)p furuishetT^y th^ Jail 
Code in the treatment nf Ett?opean prisonei^i' in Tespect of foody accoiiv . 
modatiooi^ clothing and othe» matters^ These rules are perliCtly clear, 
and though we do not profess to providii. comforts, I think thuli^reated 
according tb these rdles, it cannot said that any of these prisoners 
would be subjected to any undue^'^hlJIdship of any kind; you* cannot 
justly reprdach the Government as we hav% in ilct made nravisioi^of a 
fairly generous character. “If yoifwill look ai the Sbalesql ffie’taty which 
we have drawn up, a scale which in cost varies between ei^ anpas hnd. 
OM rupee for each prisoner, you will admit that il is ifMe ^ At 
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regards clothing, we have provided that speciaj clothing is to be provided 
for prisoners of this special class, and in tjie absence of special clothing 
they may be allowed to retain their own clothes ; and that is exactly what 
has happened as most of them* have been allowed to retain their own cloth- 
es. As regards bedding, under the rules we allow them to bring their 
own bedding, subject of course to the supeiwision of the jail authorities 
who will see that it is properly#disinfected ; we cannot allow them to bri|^ 
in infection. 

As regards interviews, we have allow’ed them intei'views once a month 
instead of once in three months according to the ordinary^rule ; we have 
allowed a similar privilege in regard to the writing of letters. This is 
a considerable concession. It has been stated that in Bihar they are 
allowed interviews and visits from friends and the writing of letters once 
a week. T do not know what are the conditions in their jails; I doubt 
whether they have got as many thousand prisoners as we have. If we 
were to allow interviews and writing of letters once a week to the number 
o,f prisoners that we have, we will have to double find re-double our staff 
in order to exercise proper supervision. We cannot do this, and we do 
not also think it is right to allow too frequent communication between 
prisoners and the outside world. It is undesirable in any cas^, and I do 
nqt think it can be less undesirable in the case of these prisoners. If w’e 
had to supervise interviews and the writing of letters once a w^eek in the 
case of thousands of these prisoners, surely you will i^equire a very con- 
siderable addition to the jail establishment. It may be possible in the 
case of a small number to allow these privileges more frequently than we 
have done. As a matter of fact, I discussed this matter very carefully 
with the Inspector-General of Prisons who pointed out the difficulty. I 
saw that the difficulty w'aa real, but at the same time, wherever it is 
possible, we have allowed the Superintendent a discretion to permit more 
frequent interviews and more frequent writing of letters. 

Complaint has been made that we have le9t too much to the discre- 
tion of the vSuperintendents. Under 'the circumstances w^e had to leave 
matters greatly to the discretion of the Superint’endents, and we have 
no rSasoi^^to think, so far as Lknow, thpt any serious complaint ha* ^en 
receiyd^llttiat the Su|)erintendents have not exercised their discretion 
properly. ^ 

The ittentioh of this House hfts been drawn to the Bihar rules; 
according le that rule prisoners septencod tq, rigorous imprisonment have 
been tr^ed as prisoners sentenced to simple imprisonment. I have not 
receivedany official communication on this point, tftid I cannot say how 
far it is^ correct, but I do fail toiiee'how the Bihar Government would 
ask ^e jail authorities to treat men who have been sentenced to rigor- 
ous imprisenineui as if they were seutenced to simple imprisonment. 
That would ,lSe over-riding the sentence of the court, and I can hardly 
believe thaj it hfsHbeeii done by the Bihar Government; at any rat^I 
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would not be justified^ as ^ Member of this Governmont, to promulgate 
such % circular as suggested.^ I have only got a ( opy of a newsjmper 
report and I do not know how far it is correct. I do not see how it 
would be possible for this Government to treat men senteiu ed to rigor- 
ous imprisonment as if they were senteiK'ed to siinjde imprisonment. 

It has been pointed out a^o that according to the Bihar circular, 
fo^ is allowed to be brought from outside* I put it to the House that 
this is a most risky arrangement, es|)ecially in a jail establishment 
where there are a very large number of prisoners. Take the Kidder- 
pore Jail, for instance; some of the members have been there to see 
how things are going on ; would it be safe for the prisoneis themselves 
that f»od should be allowed to be brought in from outside? At times 
there have been 1,000 prisomus — never less than 500 — in this tempo- 
rarji jail. What would be the position, if everybody^ be allowed to 
bring in food from outside? What danger there might not lx* of un- 
wholesome food being brought in? The lesult would lx* diseases oi ail 
kinds. Whatevei may be said regaiding tin* admiinsi ration (d’ jails ii^ 
Bengal, as regards some of the matters nhich have b(x*u ixiinlixl out bv 
the Jails Conynittee, it must be admitted that so far as sanitation and 
looking after the health rf the juisoners is conceiiied, its n’cord is 
extremely creditable, hlverylxxly who has Ix'en to \isit oik* of thesy 
jails, w'ill admit that in ]x)int of sanitation, nothing was left to be di*sired 
and the mortality in^the jails i/i Bengal has been kejit ver\ low. This is 
liartly the 1 ‘esult of the strict care taken by the medical authorities to s(‘e 
that the food supplied is wholesome. Now I would say, as tin* ^feinber in 
charge of the Jails Department, that it would not lx* d(‘sirable, (‘ven if 
practicable, to allow prisoners to get their foixl from outside. In the 
case of so many prisoners, look at the supervision that has to be exer- 
cised if food is to be allowed to come in from outside; it is impossible 
to expect the jail officials to supervise all the fixxl that is brought in. 
On The other hand, we hav% offered them goixl whidesome bxxl and we 
do not charge^them anything for it. ^So T think in that respect as well no 
case has been made out# These rules, as I have pointed out to the 
House, have been drawn up to meet au emei^ency ; they are of a tempo- 
rary Character and the broader question has yet to be settled. That 
question is as to the treatment of a certain class of prisoners Who have 
been convicted of offences wffiich do not involve dishonesty or indecency 
or cruelty or serious violence; it is the subject of corrcsjiondence with the 
Governmeit of India, and I nm not tlierefore in a ]x)sition to state to 
this House huw the question is going to be decided, but I have pointed 
out already that there Vill bf difficulty in having any special legislation 
regarding political prisoners alone. If there is to be a special legislat ion 
probably it will Ke on the lines of creating an intermediate ylass of im- 
prisonment, that is to say, imprisonment which is neitheV purely simple 
nor rigorous. In the English law there are five kinds o| imprisonment. 
Thc^rst is penal servitude which is the severest ; the ne!st the sentence of 

46 
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hard labour which comes next in severity ; then there is imprisonment 
for offenders of the three divisions I havt^. already mentioned. Here we 
have at present only two classes, rigorous and simple. It is quite pos- 
sible that this does not meet the requirements of all the cases, and, 
therefore, it is a question whether a new class of simple imprisonment 
with light labour should not be devised. This is an important question 
which is still under the cons’Meration of the Government, .and if it^ is 
created by statute, that form of imprisonment might be suitable for the 
case of this class of men who are convicted of offences under section 124A 
or 153A or for violation of notifications like these, but the (question as 
to what particular class this particular offender should be placed in 
must be left to the decision of the court. Courts of law can jud^je from 
the circumstances of each case what .sentence ought to be suff'ered by each 
offender, and if such an enactment is passed, it may be that the (piestions 
raised by the incfflbers of this House will be fully met. In the meantime, 
1 must point out that the proposition before the House is too wide and 
I am unable, on behalf of Government, to accept j,t in the present circum- 
stances. 

Now the idea of all these resolutions is that all pei>v)us who are 
political prisoners should b<‘ treated like first class misdemeanants in 
England. T have already pointed out that as a matter of fact we have 
got no definition of political offenders and it is not easy to give such a 
definition. Then there is also a resolution that alj political prisoners 
or persons who have been convicted undei’ the CriminaLLaw Amend- 
ment Act or the Seditious Meetings Act or sections 124A and 153A of 
the Indian Penal Code should be brought under the new rules relating 
to special class of prisoners. As regards that I am not able to agree to 
these suggestions. These rules have been framed in order to see that 
persons who are accustomed to a certain mode of living do not suffer 
unnecessary hardship while in jail. Now, I do not see why persons 
like the mill-hands, a very large number of vihom were found at one time 
in the Kidderpore Jail and who realjy cannot by any stretch of language 
be properly called political prisoners, should hi treated better than 
other prisoners of their cla^s. A political prisoner means a man who 
for the sake of his political <‘onvi(*tibns is prepared to undergo a?l the 
inconveniences and hardships of jail life for violating the law, because 
he wants certain measures of the Government to be altered or wants 
R change in the Government. Can it be said with respect to many of these 
mill-hands, including a number 'of ordimfry ex-convicts and euch other 
people that they have any sort of political cfmviction? Is it not a fact 
that many of them are mere hirelings who are paid'eight annfas or a rupee 
a day in order to court imprisonment bv calling themselves volunteers? 
This is a well-known fact, and T think, Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur 
wjll corroborate me when I sav, that quite a number of these men did 
not even like to leave the jail when they were ordered to be released. 

T myself saw that when I wanted to release some of the younger* hoys 
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that were there, that I Granted to deal with their cases with a view to 
seeing^if I csould not release* them, and with that object spoke to 
some of them, they were not allowed by the other prisoners most of whom 
were mill-hands to come to me. They were smuggled in the crowd and 
kept back. We have been revising the sentence of many of these 
prisoners and we have ordered •the release^ of those in wluise teases the 
seiftences have been too severe or who have lepented of their acts. T 
know that several hundreds of them have lefused to give their names go 
that they might nol.be released or they gave false names to mislead the 
jail officers. These are the difficulties which the jail officers have been 
experiencing. 

SirWSUTOSH CHAUDHURI : ^ome complaints were biought to 
my notice one evening and 1 at once went to our Law Member and asked 
him^or help in the matter. Help was kindly promised, and in fact the 
next morning he went writh me to the jail that had been mentioned. We 
found there no doubt grounds for complaint — very serious grounds — but 
I must say at once that the Hon’ble the lanv Member did his very best.* 
He was actuated by the keenest desire to do his vfTy best for the men 
who were ther/*there. Things had, however, become difficult because of 
the large number of arrest-ed persons, because of w jint of accommoda- 
tion and supervision and also bec'ause of the conduct of a very largd 
number of people arr(‘sted wdio w^ere there. T went there in the belief 
that I would come across a very large number of young students; but 
T found that' the students were in a minority, but the other ( lass men- 
tioned by the Law Member were in the majority. In fact, when the 
Law Member said that he was prepared to release a large nuniber of 
these people if they wanted to go away, several of them refused. T 
remember one plaintive father saying: Will you ki!Hll\ iiidnce my 

bov to come with me?” So I spoke to the Law' Member and he sent for 
this.young man an^ tried his best through the father to induce him to go 
away. I do not know if hf^eventually succeeded in doing so. T know 
that several oS these people preferred ^to remain in the jail. I also heard 
afterwards that when nafties were called out they w'(*re not icsponded to 
and 'i^en these people were asked ^th^ir na»es they gave false names. 
But I quite agree that several of these people ought to be treated differ- 
ently from ordinary criminals. (” Hear, he^ar.”) I think, they ought 
to be treated with kindness and consideration and treated as befit^ their 
station in life- They are, or at any rate several of them are not 
criminals a^d therefore the principle of freatment enunciated in these 
resolutions ought to b^ accepted and in that view I 8uj)port them. T 
know that a great deal has been done by the authorities. I am sure 
they will continue to do th(*ir best and I hope that credit will be given 
to them for what they have don?. Having regard to the objAit of the 
r^olutiona I think they ought to *be accepted (” Hear, hear.”) • 

Dr A. 8UHRAWARDY: I had no desire to intervene in the debate 
to-night, but I rise to speak because » the illuminating speech of the 
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Hon'ble Member in charge of Jails has dispelled -the darkness of my 
ignorance. I must confess that I have be-jn labouring under a miteppre- 
hension and that I was ignorant of the fact that it was Sir Abd-ur-Ra im 
who was the Hon’ble Member in charge of Jails and that, to a certain 
extent, he was responsible for the harsh conditions prevailing in the jads 
with referencje to political prisoners — conditions which, if they prevail- 
ed in any part of the dominions of t)ther nations say, in Turkey would 
have been characterised as barbarous, scandalous and inhuman. I was 
under the impression that the Hon’ble Member in charge of Jails was a 
Member of the heaven-born service, a sun-dried bureaucrat, but I stand 
corrected and as I have said the darkness of my ignorance has been dis- 
pelled. The Hon’ble Member in charge of Jails is not a membei* of the 
Civil Service, not a sun-dried bureaucrat, but is the ex-Chiei Justice of 
the Madras High Court. 

The Hon’ble ilember in charge has referred to the permission given 
by him to Dr. Hassan Suhraw^ardy to visit the Alipore Central Jail 
J)ecausc Ihe latter does not happen to be a noii-oflicial or official visitor 
ol‘ the jails. I do not know what his feelings are to-day as to the 
w'isdom of his granting that jiermission to Dr. Hassan i^nhrawardy. I 
do not know what he thinks of the ingratitude of Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy 
who refuses to see things as the Hon’ble Member would like him to see. 
Rut so far as 1 am concerned, as I hap})en to be a non-official member of 
the visiting committee of the Alipore (’en*tral Jail, 1 do not think that I 
have to acknowledge any obligation to the Hon’ble Member for that 
honour. I have no hesitation in adding my owti testimony to the condi- 
tions which prevail in that jail, condition of the food, of the lodgment, 
the condition of the furniture; and in fact, generally speaking, as 1 have 
said, conditions which, 1 have no hesitation in describing or characteris- 
ing as barbarous, scandalous and disgraceful with reference to political 
prisoners. The Hon’ble Member has refened to the inspection note of 
Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy of the dlst or 21st December— I do not know 
the exact date — and the Hon’ble Member has -proudly t(dd the House 
that on the dOth December he passed certain orders, but as to his work. 
“ he ought to know and I think he does know everything about that.’^ I 
think Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy is competent to reply to the insinuhtions 
made by the Hon’ble Member. Rut what I do know', Sir, is that on the 
22nd or 2drd Decembei*, our very kind and sympath^ic Governor, His 
Excelkmcy Lord Ronaldsliay, passed certain orders in order to mitigate 
the hardships and rigours of jail-jlife with referenc e to jmlitical prisoners. 
That is all I know' about that matter and if we have to be grateful to 
anybody, we must express our gratitude to His Excellency the Governor 
of Rengal, although I admit, the credit must also belong- to the gentle- 
man w'ho ivS in charge of the Jail jmrtfolio. 

The Hon’ble Member in charge has also referred to certain visith 
which he paid to the jail and also to the 'conduct of the prisoners who 
shouted the cries of Bandc Mataravi and Mahatma Gandlii-ki-jai. *5 do 
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nol know whether he refers to the visit to the Alipore Central Jail, whirh 
he paid on his way to a Gard^ Party when he simply looked at the 
prison walls and was well satisfied and never entered the place at all where 
the political prisoners w^ere lodj^ed, and I do not know wlndher if he hud 
heard the cries of Bande Mataram and Mahatma (landhi-ki-jai he would 
also have felt inclined to pass similar orders on the recalcitrant prisoners 
as^was done by certain officials* elsewhere •for the prisoners rtdusing 
to bow and salaam them . 

The Hon’ble Meniber has said that the fault is the fault of the prison- 
ers, I cannot understand his lo^ic and his arfiiiment and he seems to be 
labouring under a confusion of ideas. He seems to think that the* 
prisoners are recalcitrant, beca\ise^they refuse to give their names, 
because they refuse to leave the jails when their sentences are revised. As 
weiAill know, these rigorous senten(*es are })assed by m^igistrates who are 
brought up under the tradition of no conviction and no piomotion. It 
some students refused to be released that is no reason that th(‘y should 
be treated like ordinary criminals in jails. • 

Then the Hon’ble Member also says that by no stretch of language 
can mill-han(fc be called political prisoners. Well, Sir, 1 cannot under- 
stand the logic of that either. If a mill-hand or an ordinary laboui‘<‘r is 
sent to jail and because he shouts Bandv Mataram or Mahatma (taadhi-ki 
jai\ or if he happens to be a member of the volunteer corps, which has 
been declared to be illegal, should he b(‘ treated as a murderei*, a thief 
or a cut-tlii'oat ? I mean by political prisoners those who are convicted 
under the Seditious Meetings Act, the (.’riminal Law Amendment Act 
and some sections of the Indian IVnal (’ode, which are now in force. 
And those are Hie sort of people who are sent by hundreds 
and thousands to the jail. If they cannot by any stretch 
of language be called political juisoners, 1 do not know 
by. what stretch of language a Negro, a JapaFiese, a (’hinese 
can be called a European. • I should like the Ilon’ble Sir Abd-ur-Kahim 
to answer that question- By whaUst retch of imagination every race 
under the sun, except Indian, is a European. I know that according 
to political geography certain parts of Asiii aie included in Euroj)e, but 
I do* not know under what definition of the Jail (’ode the Japanese, the 
Negro, the Chinese and everyone is a European, except an Indian. And 
Indians of what cla*8s? Indians like our Deshbandhu Chitta Runjan Das, 
who adorns the profession to which the Ilon’ble Member belonged, 
Maulana'Abul Kalam Azad, Akram Khan, Badsha Mian and Maulana 
Wajid Ali Panni who profess the .same faith as the Hon’ble Member him- 
self. If these gentlemen are not political prisoners, I do not understand 
how a Japanese can be a European. 

I do not wish to take up any uiore time of the Council, as I think no 
arguments are necessary to mjet the futile arguments of the Hon%le 
Member in charge, but his arguments remind me of the case of the 
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General of Siraj-ud-dowla who, when charge^ with the massacre of the 
Black Hole, said : — ^ © 

L never imagined that we would be able to defeat the British. I never anti- 
cipated that we would take any English prisoners. 1 never expected that they 
would be so many. I, therefore, made no arrangements as to prison. 1 put them 
in their own prison. I do not know the dimensions of that prison. If anything 
untoward happened it is the British who are to be blamed. 

That is the sort of defence put up by the Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur-Rahim, Ihe 
e;r-Chief Justice of Madras who leapt into fame, by signing a note of 
dissent. 

At this stage the Council was adjourned for 15 minutes. 

After the adjournment. 

Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: I find that some of my fi'iends 
have proposed that these ix)litical prisoners should lie treated as tirst 
class misdemeanants in England. I have never been in England and 
I do not know how first class misdemeanants are treated. Then I find 
that some of my friends have said that they should be treated in the same 
way as European jirisoners. T do not vsee how this could be done when 
it is seen that Kuro})eans and Imlians are not treated aUke. I do not 
know why in the eyes of the Government, a mere conviction would 
enhance their value so much that they would be treated equally. I do 
not think that tliere is much force in that. But I do believe that these 
prisoners should be better treated. 

Through the courtesy and kindness of the Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur-Eahim 
I went to see the Kidderpor*' Jail on the 16th ot January last; it was in 
fact he who sent me there. 1 asked him about the matter and he was 
kind enough to let me go and see how matters stood and what should be 
done. I am free to admit that I brought to his notice the grievances, 
many of which he was pleased to remove as best he could and certainly 
the prisoners are thankful to him. There cannot be any question about 
that. When T went .round there, T saw- that (here were certain things, 
over which even the Hon’ble Member cannot possibly have any control* 
I saw the food that was given to the prisoners and I tasted that food 
myself in the presence of the prisoner^ and of the jail officials. Thj rice 
w^as bad but the dol was absolutely e^iecrable. 1 have got saxOples of 
the rice and of the dal which were given to me by the jail officials as soon 
as they, received the things from the Presidency Jail. I would ask any 
member of this Council, be he a European or an Anglo-Indmn, or an 
Indian to see if this is fit even for cattle. (A voice : ** Pass it on to the 
Hon’ble Member in charge.’* ) T therefore think th*it there is considerable 
room for improvement. I would ask any member to come ^ and see for 
himself if this rice or dal can be given to any man to eat. I do not think 
that political prisoners have a right oj they can claim as a matter of 
right better treatment from the Government ; but I claim that they have 
a right to humane treatment, to ordinary good treatment and not biul 
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treatment as the resijlt o£ vindictiveness. If the Government persists 
in giwng these things to thesf men, then, I suppose, they cannot defend 
themselves from the charge of vindictiveness ; I do not like that 
Government should have that charge to meet. 

Then, as regards the Kidderpore Jail of which I am talking at the 
present moment — I w'ill come k) other jails a little later— the (piestion I 
pift is this; I quite realise lhat a large number of prisoners have to be 
huddled into a place which was never meant for a jail at all. The diffi- 
culty is there and I quite realise it. But all the saim* the cruelty is there 
also and that has to be faced. .That is as regc.ids accommodation. 

Then, comes the question of treatment. 1 must say that I have not 
had nfany complaints of bad trealjnent in the Kidderpore Jail. ^ But 
complaints of bad treatment reached me from Faridpur through my 
friftid Dr. Moitra and from Barisal through my esteemed friend Babu 
Aswini Kumar Dutta and other p(*rsons, w ho alsi> came to me and gave 
me information of bad treatment. Now', <*oming to the question of 
treatment, I have already said that there w'as no complaint of ailjr 
particular bad treatment in the Kidderpore Jail, but there weie some 
complaints wfcich anyone can pass ofl* without taking serious notice. 

With regard to treatment in mufassal jails, I have before me 
information vouchsafed to me by very reliable ]^ersons — jjersons whose 
information I alw'ays regard igid on w hose information 1 (;un always act — 
namely, that in th? Barisal Jail, a graduate, a teacher, T believe, who is 
a double M. A., w'as got hold of by the ears and made to stand and sit dO 
times simply because he was reading a book which the jail officers did 
not like. This is humiliation, this is vindi( tiveness ! 1 would draw' 

Sir Abd-ur-Rahim’’s special attention to a matter like this. 1 believe 
I brought this matter to his notice about a fortnight ago. 

Now let us take the case of the Faridpur Jail. Dr. Moitra bears 
witness to all he ^w and hfard there — how respecTable men were dragged 
out from their cells,* how* they w'^re made naked in the presem e oi 
other prisoners and flogged severely. This is certainly inhuman lieat- 
ment. I do not believe in treating them ^s European prisoners, but I 
say^hf^t in all fairness and in th^ name of humanity yon ought not to 
do these things. I believe Sir Abd-ur-Rahiin set his face against all 
these things whenffie was getting these informations. Men were hand- 
cuffed not only during the day hut even in the night, as a result of which 
they could not sleep for several nightfi. They were handcuffed for two 
or three days together. Is this good treatment? Is this the treatment 
which the GovernmeSt has. a right to be proud of? Would not any 
member of the Government, if he is not partial, admit that it smacks 
very badly 6f vindictiveness, which ought not to be there. nThese people 
are suffering ’in* jail, not because they are dishonest, but because t|iey 
hold a particular opinion, which in my opinion may be wrong, but in 
thairs quite right. I say that from the point of view of Government, it 

• * 
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oiiglit to be impossible that these charges should be laid against them 
HO fur as the jail administration is concerned, 1 kno’vv there is^^ Jail 
Code and under that, the jail authorities have large powers. But if you 
take refuge under that, you easily lay yourself to the charge of vindic- 
tiveness by such treatment as beating, insulting, humiliating and batter- 
ing out of these poor prisoners the sj)irit that is yet in them so far as the 
love of their country is concerned. c 

Now I come to some of the inconveniences wliich ou^ht to be removed. 

I have not been to jail except as a visitor ; 1 was a visitor for a year, but 
I do not know' if 1 shall have to go there ^fteiwards in a different capacity. 
I brought some of these to the notice of Sir Abd-ur-Rahim; and I am 
sure 'that many of them have been met by this time, as was expected of 
him. Most of these peoj>le aie used to the habit ot rubbing a little must- 
ard oil before takyig their bath. (A voice: ‘‘ Why not soap?^^) Soap is 
a big question. You saJiehJoka require soap, but a little oil is enough foi 
these people. Then, 1 think the.se people ought to be given the service ol 
(; barber at least once a w'eek. I told the Jailor to arrange foi* that. 1 
do not know' if a barber is kept there, but if it is not possible to give them 
the services of a baiber once a week, they should at least Iv given a fort- 
night ; otlieiwise you can very well imagine w'hat the condition of these 
people will be after a month and a half. T draw tlie attention of the 
Hon’ble Member to this and 1 hope S(miething has been done in this 
direction. 

Then comes the question of accommodation. The position will be 
very serious after a coiqile of months. I have heard that you are going 
to spend Rs. 2 lakhs for a new jail two miles aw'ay from the w'orkshop at 
Kanchrapara. Tlie water-supply w'ould be very difficult there, I tell you 
Sir Abd-ur-Rahim 

MEMBER in charge of LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT (the 
Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler): May 1 rise to p point of order? Is the 
member entitled to address anothei\jnem'b(‘r personally ? 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT; Mr. Mallik should not address another 
member personally. 

Babu SUREN DR A NATH MALLIK: I am very sorry for that and 
I am more sorry that the Ilon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler should have inter- 
rupted me like that. However, I draw the attention of the Hon'ble Sir 
Abd-ur-Rahim to this fact that an allowance of three gallons per prison- 
er is wonderfully short and there will be considei^able difficulty after- 
wards. ,We, in the Corporation, are giving at least 25 gallons per head 
and still we are cursed for it. I beg to give him, through you, a warning 
in time that this w'ill not do. Tlierefore,. I respectfully submit that 
utjjess these little things are taken care of, unless these sorts of things 
(chol and dal) are improved, you cannot be sure that these people will not- 
suffer. I saw eight cases of dysentery in the jail when I went tfihre* 
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The prisoners told ny? th^t they were suffering from dysentery, and I, as 
B Bengali, know how we 8u|Per from dysentery for days together. The 
doctor gave them a better tjuality of rice, but this is bad still aiid*I have 
got a sample of it here, this is, of course, better than the other (|uality. 
Therefore, I think that these things ought to be taken notice of. I do 
rit claim anything that is absolutely out of the (lucstion that they must 
live in European style. Trea\ them as Imman beings, that is all f want. 
Do not humiliate them, do not beat them, do not batter thtun; l(‘t them 
have some good food, that is (|uit(‘ enough. 

Sir Abd-ur-Rahim was wrongly iidbrmed tliat in the Kidderpore Jail 
almost all the prisoners were niill-hands. 1 can assure him that it is noj 
so. .1 have been personally there and 1 found highly educated men 
there. Some of these persons wahted some books to read. I do not claim 
anything for luxury, or for tender care. Treat them as men — if not ns 
brother men, at least a little less than that ; give them food on which 
they can live, not food like this yshows). They have gone there to 
suffer and why shoujd I ex}>ect a higher stamlard of living for them. 
All I w’unt is good food — wludesome tood and sanitary ac(’ommodatiT)n. 
My friend Dr. Suhrawardy has also bt‘en to the jail and 1 am sure he 
must have, noticed these things- For want of accommodation the cells 
have been arranged one above the other. This arrangement is not only 
unhealthy, but (piite dangv-.ous. Theie is ev(‘i v likelihood of a ihan 
sleeping at night falling down and breaking his head. 

All I ,wgnt is* this. Give them ojdinary wholesome food, give them 
ordinary treatment— not brutal humiliating treatment, and 1 have got 
nothing to complain. T do not exjiect that they slnmld be treated as 
son.s-in-law. Give them ordinary tieatment, mdinary sanitary accom- 
modation, that is all. 

Rai RADHA CHARAN PAL Bahadur: 1 have only a few words to 
Kay in reply, *ln tlje first place, I think the Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur-Rahim 
is fully convinced of the depth of feeling that has been aroused by the ill- 
treatment of political prisoners in jails. The eight resolutions that have 
been moved and the speeches that have been made, amply testify to the 
nacessity of sonije reforms in thait directiofi. I do not want to traverse all 
the arguments that have been adduced, but one point 1 should like to 
emphasise is thi# that the Hon’ble Member did not know how the Bihar 
Government could pass an order to the effect that all rigorou* imprison-* 
mentsehould be so treated iis if they^were simple imprisonments, and the 
prisoners also dealt with accordingly. Well, I have read from the orders 
of the Bibar Govefnment — the orders i.ssued under the authority of the 
Government to ihe Inspector-General of Prisons and by the Inspector- 
General bf Prisons to the Superintendent of Jails. They show clearly 
and concli&ively that all perft)n8 sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act shall be deemed to hav^ been 
^ntenced to suffer simple imprisonment and they will be entitled to such 
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treatment as is enjoined in the orders issued tojthe Jail Superintendents. 
1 do not know why we should lag behind the fflhar Government. Rather 
we should take the lead. ' 

As regards the ditt'ereutiul treatment of politic al prisoners, that is to 
say, the preferential treatment of those who occupy a higher status in 
society as against those occupying a comp|Eiratively lower station, I find 
that the Bihar Government have not made any distinction at all. It fi® 
(luite natural that those who are suffering for the cause of the country, 
however misguided they may be, cannot dissociate theinselves from one 
another because of difference in social position. They will naturally 
demand that their compatriots, whoever they may be, should be given the 
same food. That is a feeling which you ought to respect. Having 
regard to the fact that the Bihar Government have not laid down any 
such distinction, I ^do not understand why the Hon’ble Member shoula 
feel any difficulty in following the example of the sister province. 1 
quite 4 ippreciate his endeavours to improve the condition of the prisoners 
an,d T deprecate a^y personal reflection ; fui ther I do not in the least im- 
pute any unworthy motive to him, yet at the same time, I musl say that 
he has been very ill-served by his subordinates. This is the impression 
created in the mind of everyone, who has visited the jail, that the man at 
the- top cannot contiol or direct the vaganes of the underlings. Yet how 
are we to tackle this ciuestion unless we do approach him? 

1 has be<*n stated already that these prisoners are allowed to interview 
their friends and relations once a month. The orders of the Bengal 
Government are that interviews and exchange of letters will be permit- 
ted once a month, while in Bihar thesp are allovved oiue a week. The 
Hon’ble Member says that once you permit more frequent correspond- 
ence and interviews, it will be impossible to control the correspondence 
and the visitors. I submit when the Bihar Government have been abl,p 
to control the business, why should not the Bengal Government be aWe 
to do the same ? I do not know if the number of prisoners is less there, 
but they say that Bihar is the stronf^hold of no^-co-operation. So, if 
the number is less, that shows that the Bihar Government do not want to 
house the whole population >^ithin theijail premises. But even if iihe 
number is more here, adequate arrangements should ^ made and no 
differential treatment should be introduced. ^ 

As regards the food, it has been stated and it has been amply proved 
to the satisfaction of the Hon’bletMember,t let me hope, that the food 
supply is far from satisfactory. It depends on the supply furnished 
by the contractors and the contractors are the s^me everywhere. I 
think, therefore, that some arrangements should be made by which the 
prisoners, if tjiey so desire, can arrange to have their foo<i supplied frbm 
their homes. If it is argued that there can be no adequate medical 
insp^tion, some additional staff may be 'employed and the cost thus 
incurred will be made up by the savings in the matter of the dialajy. 
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.On the whole what we insist on being done is that the general treat- 
ment of the prisoners should be at least on the same level as has been 
accorded or as is promised to*be accorded in the notifications of th«> Bihar 
Government, and I believe, — (Comparing all the instructions that have 
been issued by the Bihar (iovernment with the rules laid down in regard 
to the English system, that the Bihar Government orders generally follow 
l^e English Regulations, and it is distiiytly laid down in the orders of 
the Bihar Government, that political prisoners should be shown every 
consideration and should be treated, as in threat Britain, as first class 
misdemeanants. 

Df« HA88AN 8UHRAWARDY: May 1 rise to a point of explana# 
tion^ The Hon’ble Member has referred in his speech to me as having 
suggested that the political prisoners should be treated as Euiofn^ans. 
What I sajd was that the diet expenses of the Indian prisoneis should 
be the 8am^ as allowed to European prisoners. 1 did not suggest that 
they should be given chops and cutlets to eat but that the diet exj)en8eH 
should have the saifie limit as that allowed for Euroj)ean prisoii^s. 
Then as regards the dates on which 1 visited the Alipore (’entral dail. 1 
weiit there |^n the iMst December and the Kidderpore dail twice in Janu- 
ary. The Government romunnuqtie was issued before my visits in Janu- 
ary and 1 pointed out to Sir Abd-ur-Rahim that the orders (‘ontained 
the communiqne had not been carried out and I suggested that if he 
cared to come w^th me eitlrer to the temporary or the permanent jails, 
I would show him the cases in whi(‘h the orders had not been carrie<l out. 

Tfie DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: That is a controversial matter and 
you cannot be allowed to make a second speech. 

Dr. HA88AN 8UHRAWARDY: As 1 am not given the right of 
reply, may I say that in my note which I sent direct to the Hon ’hie 
Member I have generally drawn his attention to the several impiove- 
ments which have been tarried out since my visits and mentioned that 
some still remain to 'be done? I«think this must be mentioned to the 
Council in fairness t(f the authorities. 

• The Hofl’ble Sir ABD-URtRAHIM:*Babu Surendra Nath Mullik 
has mentioned tie case of the Barisal Jail. It is alleged that the Super- 
intendent, seeing one of the prisoners, a graduate, reading the Geeta, 
snatched away the book from him and made him stand up an^J sit down 
several times. There hav^ been other similar allegations against the 
same Superintendent as regards the treatment of some other prisoners. 
When these allegfiAions were made, the Superintendent in charge of 
that Jail, Major Munro, at once instituted a criminal complaint against 
the persoAs responsible for these allegations. I have got a copy of the 
judgment here, which is to ih^ effect that these allegations were all 
fsdse^ aad the men who n^ade these allegations were convicted and 
lentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 506. 
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Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: May. I inquire by whom theRe 

ineii were eonvieted? 

Thtt Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: They were convicted by a first 
class Magistrate., Mr. N. R. Ranerji. 

Babu 8URENDRA NATH MALLIK: Hear, hear. 

The Hon’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: It is no good making such 
sarcastic remarks. If the conviction is wrong — and I think that is 
Mr. Mallik’s suggestion — there is the appellate court open, and I take 
it that until that judgment is not set aside, I am entitled to ask the 
House to treat it as a correct judgment. Here is the judgment — 

‘ I find the act used ^udty of an offeiite under section 500, I. P. C., convict him 
thereunder and sentence him to a fine of Rs^ 500. 

Then the finding is to this effect — 

Far from maltreatiaK the prisoners. Major Munro had shown them special kiiTd' 
ness by allowing them ihe use of the (Uetu and other private books not forming 
part of tlie Jail Library which alone is accessible to prisoners under the Jail Rules 
'I'he libel contahied in mark 1 (that refers to the treatment alleged to be meted out 
to*'the graduate) was therefore not only untrue in many points but quite unjust to 
Major Munro whose reputation as a high offi(“ial and a cultured gentleman has been 
seriously harmed by false and demeaning allegations of the nature j|^)inted out in 
the nine items in the previous paragraph of my judgment. ^ Improper and false 
allegations of this nature against a high Government official of the position of Major 
Munro in the execution of his public duty are strongly cpndemnable from a public 
point of view, also, as it tends to lower the credit of (h)vernment in the eyes of the 
public. A deterrent sentence is therefore desirable. • 

So fur as that case is concerned, I think this will satisfy the House. 

As regards the treatment of several political prisoners in the Farid- 
pur Jail, dire(*tly the matter was mentioned in the papers, I took steps 
to find out wdiat were the actual facts and w'hat led to the punishments 
being inflicted. This matter is still under the consideration of Govern- 
ment and, therefore, I cannot now' say anything more than this, that it is 
I'eceiving our careful consideration. I can also tell <ihe House that 
Government do not think that it is desirable that punishments like 
flogging should he inflicted on any pblitical prisoner except in extreme 
cases of necessity and that it is also desirable that the sanction of Govern- 
ment should lie obtained beforehand, t So I take it that so far as etbe 
Faridpur Jail incidents are concerned, the House will a^ree with me that 
everything is being done by the Government that is Rossible in the cir- 
cumstanoes to investigate the matter. In fairness to the District 
Magistrate, who w'as re 8 i>on 8 ihle for the (infliction of thesCo punish- 
ments, I ought to tell the House that his case was — and 
we published the facts in the communiquh immediately after 
the incident — that he and the Superintendent both found it 
impossible to enforce iliscipline amongst those prisoners. On the morn- 
ing of the 24^1, they went to the jail aiul asked each one of -tht prisoners 
if hfe would obey the rules of the Jail Code,..but this all of them refused .to 
do. He gave them every opportunity to comply with the jail ruteP, 
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when they refused to,do so, he thought that punishments ought to be 
inflicted in order to make t^em amenable to diseipline. It is to W 
pointed out also that in that jail and^in other jails, there are of dinary 
criminal prisoners of a desperate character, and unless discipline is 
maintained, it may have a very bad effect on those prisoners. These 
/acts were fully stated in the Government conimumquc, but the matter 
•6 still under investigation. • 

As regards the Kidderjrore Jail, 1 wish Babu Snrendra Nath Mallik 
had shown me the samples lie has brought. 1 indepeiuhnitly sent 
for samples w’hich are still in my house. 1 have cxamim‘d the samples 
myself, they are not at all bail, in tact they haik perfectly wholesome^ 
and«if the prisoners are given f(M)d of that class, tlnne can be no 
ground for complaint. The difhVulty I find is this. 1 haye s(‘en the 
food myself and 1 have found it all light. " Gthers do not find it to lie 
the same. There is Sir Asutosh Chaiidhuii. *lle also saw the 
provisions and he was satistied. It will jicrhaps be said that because < 
I went there everything was all right. 

Mr. D. C. CHOSE: Lid tlie llon’ble Member pay a surprise visit?* 

The Hon’bie Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: 1 cannot say it was a sui'iirise 
visit; but it was not notified in the usual way. Sir Asutosh ('haudhuri 
came to me one morning and 1 went with him and Mr. Hopkyns to*the 
jail. If it was not a surpiise visit, at any rate 1 do not think they 
had a long, notice of it. P may be a 2 or d hours’ notice. It must 
be admitted that the Kidderpire Jail is a teiniKuary arrangenuMit and the 
regulations cannot be (*arried out in the same w.iy as in ordinary jails. 
But the law does provide for the .setring up of lemiHuary jails if there 
is overcrowding in other jails. Tlnue have* been very considiuahle 
improvements and further imju'ovements are being made very fast. 
As regards the sanitary condition of the jails, llie matter is receiving 
careful considelation of (government. This min !i I <’an assure the House. 
We are trying to get rei>oits from sanitary aiiihoiities who are com- 
petent to report on * subjects like the.se. We aie investigating the 
question as to what can be done to improve the jail. 1 cannot yet say 
wftat.will be the^ result of that i»vestigati?n. 

Then as regards the remaiks oi Dr. A. Sulirav.ardy, I leave it to the 
sense of the Hoffse to say whether they were imt inspired by personal 
malice.. • 

Dr.* A. SUHRAWARCfV; I protest again.si this remark. What is 
the personal malicc^'^ 

The Hon’hle Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM: That gentleman had the 
audacity \o tell this House that he did not know who was in charge 
of the Jail Department. 'l aslf the House to sav li they are prepared 
to believe that statement. 'Jhen he also suggested that as regar^ the 
special rules, the credit ought not to be given to the Member in charge 
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but to His Excellency. So far as I am ccncerned,^! say that the 
credit for the good administration of Be'Jgal is undoubtedly due to 
His Excellency in every Dej'urtment. But if he meant to suggest that 
he knew — at any rate that is the suggestion which he conveyed to 
.other persons — that these rules were framed against my opinion and 
at the instance of some othei persons. I can tell him that that is not a 
true statement and that he has tried to make ^ deliberate mis-stat^ 
ment. 

Dr. A, 8UHRAWARDY” I rise to a ixiint of order. The Hon’ble 
Member has no right to say that it is a deliberate mis-statement. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT : Order ! ‘ thder ! The Hon’ble Member 
is entitled to he heard in silence. 

Dr. A. 8UHRAWARDY: That is a deliberate lie. 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: Order! Order! You should with- 
draw that remark. 

Dr. A. 8UHRAWARDY: I will not withdraw the remark. I 
would rather withdraw from the House. (Here Dr. Suhi*kwardy left 
the Council Chamber. ) 

The Hen’ble Sir ABD-UR-RAHIM. That gentleman who is now 

running away suggested thal the eonditioi' or the jaiN was like the 
Black Hole traged> . I can only attribute this to a disordered 
imagination. I do not wish to say anything more. If it is not deli- 
berately false, it is due to a disordered imagination. 

Babu SURENDRA NATH MALLIK; Mav I rise to a point of 
explanation ? The difference between the Hon’blc Member’s samples 
and my samples is due to the fact that he sent for those .samples, 
while I went there and took the samples from ihe jail, (Tiaughter.^ 

The DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: T will r.ovv put the following 
resolution of Jlai Badha (^hnian Pal Bafiadur to 'ot(\* — 

This Council recommends to the Government that all persons 
convicted and sentenced to sifCFer teniiik of imprisonment for offendl^s 
of a political charactei such U'! are embraced by sections 124A and 153A 
of the Indian Penal Code, and section 17. suh-sections (/) and { 2 ) of the 
Indian Oiminal law (Anrendment) Act, 11108 i\lV of 1908), and 
under the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911 (X of '*1911), 
be treated as first class misdemeanants as in England.” 

The resolution was put and agreed to. 

Th€ DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: The resolution just carried 
is a compi-ehepsive resolution, and I ^thiuk it covers all. the other 
kindred resolutions. I do not know whether I should put te vote 
the motion of Dr. Hassan SuLrawardy as amended by Mr. Tarit Bhusai^ 
Roy, 
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DFi HAS8AN SUHRAWARDYs My resolutioji is covered by that 
of Radha Oharan Pal Bahadur. If the Government accept it, I 
have no objection. But there is a difference inasmuch as the Rai 
Bahadur has specifically mentioned that persons convicted of political 
offences under certain circumstances and under ceitain sections of the 
Indian Criminal Baw (Amendment) Act and Seditious Meeting's Act. etc., 
fij^ould be treated as first cles* niisdemeanants. wheieas my resolution is 
more general. 

Th6 DEPUTY-PRESIDENT: I think I had better put Dr. Hassan 
Suhrawardy's resolution as emended by Mr. Tiuit Bhusan Boy, to vote 
also. • 

'•This Council recommends iq the Government that immediate steps 
he taken to modify the existing law to accord the same treatment to 
p<ylitical prisoners as to first class misdemeanant^ in England and 
that pending such modification all Indian prisoners l)e ]>laced on the 
same footing as European jn-isoners with special refeience to treat- 
raeut. food, clothing^ bedding a<Mommodation and other facilities i^d 
privileges as are provided frr in the Bengal Tail Cede.'' 

The raojibn was then ]>u1 and agrectl to. 

Adjournment. 

The Council tlien adjoin ned till d r.M. on the ‘JOth February, 
at the Town* Hall, Calcutta. 


m B. S. Pr6«« -3-4-192?— 8666J—1,«06- R. D.'S. 
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